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PREFACE 


T ins second colicelion ot aiitliors’ biogrniihies, following on the 
publicatiou of Liviiuj Auihors in 19.U, includes short accounts 
of the lives and works of sonic 320 writers of the twentieth century, 
'i'he subjects fur this volume liavc been drawn from autiiors living 
and dead whose liooks have a|ipcarcd wholly or largely since 190*3. 
■Authors of the nineteenth century whose work continues into the 
tuentietlt have been included if tlicy appear to Jiavc con{em()orar}' 
relevance, or if the munber of retpiests has implied a general ex[)ecta- 
tinn of their inclusion. Uhviously. a precise division between the 
writers of any two consecutive centuries is impossible. 

The biographies in this volume are, on the average, almost twice 
as long as tliose in its predecessor; tlic hihliographies are more de- 
tailed and comprehensive, with the .addition of suggestive refercnce.s 
nhfu/t each author as a guide to further study; a more extensive re- 
search than heretofore lias been undertaken: a larger percentage of 
foreign authors is included; the trc.atment, in general, aims to he 
more ailcipiatc and serious, without declining into dullness; much 
more tin/u-hiographical material has been secured for public, ation. 

The editor is deeply grateful to the living autiiors liere and 
abroad who have so geiicronsly contriluited their own accomits of 
their lives to the volume. (Nearly all these documents — they are 
printed verbatim — are unusually communicative; several arc refresh- 
ingly candid, unalTcctcd, and revealing.) To the many other authors 
who snpjdied material and references and who verified data, the 
editor ni.^he.s to e.v[>re,':s hi.s debt. TJie ivords “autobiographicalc..- 
sketch’' in the introduction to a text signify that tlic account was 
written hv tlic author expressly for this volimic or approved by him, 
or his publishers or heirs, as an .authorized autohiographic.al state- 
ment. 


It is hoped that this volume, lilce the first, will he found to con- 
tain a varied and not nndiscriminating n'-senibly of characteristic 
writer.s of tlic mvidcrn world. Over oCW names were considered 
for inclusion; and the votes of over -JCIO librarians, teachers, authors, 
and students of mcKlern literature were consulted. .Ahh.o the Ixiolc 


ha-s been expanded more than 20Cl pages beyond the original estimate, 
practical considerations h.avc precluded a further increase in siz-c, 
with the re.nilt tiiat many authors wlio might have added distinction 
to our ."Ipliabct have hecti reluctantly omitted. To the.sf we owe an 
njedogy for a neglect that is more .apparent than real, and that it 


may be possible to renicdv at a later date. It should also be said 
tiiat a few authors — but otily a few — who were appointed to the 
present volume have refused or ignored requests for information and 
have been excluded because of the insulliciency of biographical data. 
Whatever the specific explanation may be, readers are invited to in- 
form the editor of his more egregious errors of omission and commis- 
sion, so that an effort may he made to rectify them in future editions. 

Care has been taken lo include adequate representatives of the 
more familiar literature- of our time. The following geographical 
units arc represented h\ me or more authors in this volume; Eng- 
land, the United States- these first two in about equal numbers — 
France, Germany, Spain, liussia, Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Scotland, Wales, Canada, Australia, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Poland, Italy, Belgium, Nicaragua, and Uruguay. 
Since this work is addressed to readers of Englisli, only those foreign 
authors whose books are available in English translation have been 
considered eligible. Novelists predominate, as is but uatural in a 
novel-reading age. No attempt has been made to satisfy regionalists 
and specialists. 


'fhese biograpliies, it sho\dd be clear, arc not essays in criticism; 
nor is tlic selection of authors to be construed as a critical judgment, 
.aUho it lias been thought expedient to omit a large group of popular 
w l iters (whose work appears in the magazines of largest circulation) 
i.ithcr than to attempt a choice among them. The editorial intention 
I'.is been to act as a disinterested literary reporter for the benefit of 
'.;ood readers with normal curiosities. Should any bias, however, be 
detwted, we trust that it will be found a bias in favor of youtli and 
'.dent. (Our historians of literature fear the one and recognize the 
other onl\ in the dead.) This we have tried to do: in our rapporl(i(^c, 
',0 be alert and interesting; in our information, to be accurate; in the 
I rg.ini.Mjion of our material, to imply the attetorial purpose and di- 
rection. rite work will have its sufficient justification if it should 
serve to introduce some readers to some writers; or, perhaps, in- 
crease a pleasure of understanding by relating lonely titles to a life 
and a continuity. 

N<.‘t the least of the difficulties in jireparing this volume has been 
the acquisition of portraits for reproduction. Our success in track- 
ing down at least a passable likeness of each of our authors, manv 
of whom have never before c.xposed their countenances to the vicissi- 
tudes of print, must be attributed to good luck as well as to per- 
severance. 

Most of the work on this book was clone bv a permanent editorial 
staff, whose heads are named on the title-page; Howard Haycraft, 
who has shared many c>f the editor’s administrative duties, and Wil- 



bur C. Hadden, who has conducted much of the literary research. 
No more conscientious and helpful assistants could have been desired. 
Additional contributors of more than one sketch include Angel 
Flores, author of Lope de Vega and other works on foreign litera- 
ture; Herbert Spencer Robinson, author of English Shakespe.rian 
Criticism in the Eighteenth Century; Arthur Berthold; and Andrd 
Schwob. The work of these contributors is signed with their initials. 
Sketches written by the editorial board and staff members are un- 
signed. 

The following publishing houses have been unfailingly courteous 
and helpful in countless ways : D. Appleton-Century ; Bobbs-Merrill ; 
Albert and Charles Boni; Covici, Friede; Cowarcl-McCann ; John 
Day; Dial Press; Dodd, Mead; Doubleday, Doran; Dufheld and 
Green; E. P. Dutton; Farrar and Rinehart; Samuel French; Gyl- 
dendalske Boghandel (Copenhagen); Flarcourt, Brace; Harper and 
Brothers; Henry Holt; Ploughton Mifflin; Alfred A. Knopf; J. B. 
Lippincott; Little, Brown; Liveright, Inc.; Longmans, Green; John 
W. Luce; Macaulay; Robert M. McBride; Macmillan; Minton, 
Balch; W. W. Norton; Oxford University Press; G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons; Charles Scribner’s Sons; Simon and Schuster; Smith and 
Haas; Frederick A. Stokes; Viking Press; W. A. Wilde. 

Acknowledgment is made to Mrs. May Lamberton Becker and 
Angel Flores for their assistance in determining the correct pronun- 
ciation of many doubtful and foreign names. Numerous individuals 
and libraries — too numerous to mention individually — have estab- 
lished or confirmed elusive points of information. 

The dates given in the bibliographies are, unless otherwise stated, 
the dates of original publication. For the convenience of those who 
will use the book in conjunction with its predecessor, an index to 
the contents of both Authors Today and- Yesterday and Living 
Authors has been appended to this volume. 


November 1933 


S. J. K. 
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AUTHORS TODAY AND YESTERDAY. 


Lascelles Abercrombie ISSI- 

J^A S C E L L E S ABERCROMBIE, 
English poet, critic, and scholar, 
was horn on January 9, 1881; the sixth 
son of William Abercrombie of Asiiton- 
on-Mersey, Cheshire, and a younger 
brother of Leslie Patrick Abercrombie, 
English architect and writer. 

After attending Malvem College he 
entered \'’ictoria University, Alanchestcr, 
where his studies were chiefly along sci- 
entific Jines. His natural bent was liter- 
ary and academic, however, and 1919 
found him lecturer in poetry at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. Three years later 
he was made professor of Euglisli liter- 
ature at the University of Leeds and 
since 1929 he has been Hildred Carlilc 
Professor (of literature) in Bedford 
College, University of London. 

Professor Abercrombie is currently 
best known to the general public as a 
teacher, lecturer, and essayist, but com- 
petent critic.s arc of the opinion that it 
is as an exponent of the limited move- 
ment in poetry known as “Georgian” 
that he is most likely to be remembered 
by future generations. Tho his verse 
has never been in any sense “popular” 
he is not infrequently called the Geor- 
gian laureate. 

His first published writing was a small 
book of verse, fiiicrludcs and Focins, 
issued in 1908 when he W'as twent)’- 
seven. In 1912. unable to find a com- 
mercial publisher, he had T/ic Sale of 
St. Thomas, "a dramatic poem,” printed 
privately. (It was to become his best 
known poetic effort and was reissued 
publicly in 1930.) A year later he Joined 
with Rupert Brooke, John Drinkwalcr, 
and W. W. Gibson in founding a 
quarterly magazine, A’ctu Numbers, 
which was devoted to the poetry of the 
four founders. Three issues appeared 
and then the War intervened and broke 
up the group. Two of the group, Aber- 

Lascelles Aberefombie: lus'elz ab'er-kriim-be 



LASCELLItS AnERCROMBIE 


crombie and Gibson, together with 
Walter De J-a Alarc, were named finan- 
cial beneficiaries of Brooke’s literary 
estate by the terms of his will. 

From the outbreak of the War to the 
early ’Twenties Abercrombie published 
but little. Since then numerous books 
have come from his pen. Most of his 
recent works, however, are in prose. 
The crowning achievement of his career 
as a poet came in 1930 when a collected 
edition of his verse was issued in the 
Oxford Poets Series. Only' two poets 
have been included in the Series in 
their lifetimes. (The other was Robert 
Bridges.) 

Despite this unusual recognition, Aber- 
crombie’s poetry has found only a small 
public, chiefly' because of its limited 


appeal, which Louis Untermey'cr iden- 
tifies with the author’s “superficially 
dense siy'le.” He is a poet of the intellect 
and esthetic theory', recording philo- 
sophica abstractions rather than -emo- 
tional pensations, and his writing is 
opposec equally to the Imagist school 
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Monro, H. Some Contemporary Poets; Unter- 
meyer, L. Modern British Poetry; Williams, 
C. English Poetry at Present. 

Bookman (London) 71:9 October 1926; 
Neiv York Herald Tribune “Books" October 
IS, 1933: Horth American Revieiv 220:319 
December 1924; Poetry 40:47 April 1932. 

Henry Adams 1838-1918 

XJENRY BROOKS ADAMS, 
American author, was born Feb- 
ruar}’ 16, 1838, in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, the third son of Charles Francis 
Adams, eminent diplomatist, and Abi- 
gail Brown Brooks Adams, daughter of 
a Boston merchant. His grandfather 
w^as John Quincy Adams, sixth presi- 
dent of tlie United States; his great- 
grandfather tvas John Adams, the 
second president. He said in his auto- 
biograph}', “Probably no child, born in 
the year, held better cards than he.’’ 

His three brothers all attained dis- 
tinction: John Quincy Adams, lawyer, 
for several terms a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts general court and vice- 
presidential nominee in 1872; Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., for six years presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific Railroad; and 
Brooks Adams, lawyer. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, Secretar}' of the Navy in the 
Hoover administration, \vas a nephew. 

Henry Adams attended Mr. Bixwell’s 
School, which he thoroly disliked; read 
eighteenth centur}' histor}', Dickens, and 
Scott in his father’s library'; listened to 
the political discussions of celebrated 
household guests such as Charles A. 
Dana, John (Sorham Palfrey, and 
Charles Sumner. The latter was Adams’ 
boy'hood idol. When his father, de- 
feated for vice-president in 1848, edited 
the works of John Adams, Henry read 
the proof. Summers yvere spent wdtli 
his grandfather, John Quincy Adams, at 
Quincy. 

As an undergraduate at Harvard; 
Adams contributed articles to the Har- 
vard Magazine, acted in the comedies of 
the Hast}' Pudding Club, and w'as class 
orator. After four years, which he be- 
lieved wasted, he was graduated in 
1858. 

A year of study at the University of 
Berlin was followed by travel in Ger- 
many arid Italy and a chance interview 
with Garibaldi. Adams wrote long let- 
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ters to his brother Charles Francis 
Adams which were published in the 
Boston Courier. Returning home in the 
fall of 1860, he became secretary to his 
father, then a congressman in Wash- 
ington. From his pen came a political 
treatise, “The Secession Winter, 1860- 
61,” which was printed fifty years after- 
ward in the Proceedings of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society. 

In the spring of 1861, his father be- 
ing appointed United States Minister to 
England, Adams went to London as his 
father’s private secretary. During his 
seven }'ears in London he mingled with 
leading personages in political, social, 
and literary circles and w'as entertained 
by Lord Palmer ton and Lord John Rus- 
sell. 

Satisfied that literature offered "high- 
er prizes than politics,” Adams began 
to prepare himself for a journalistic 
career, with the idea of eventually aban- 
doning the family political "go-cart.” 
He studied hard for two years, reading 
De Tocqueville, Mill, and Comte, and 
taking an interest in the scientific works 
of Darwin and Sir Charles Lyell. 

Adams returned to America with his 
father in the summer of 1868 and spent 
the next two years in Washington con- 
tributing political articles and corre- 
spondence to the North American Re- 
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sculptor called the “Mystery of the 
Hereafter,” and listened to tourists’ 
comments on it. 

Repeated visits to the Chicago World’s 
Fair, of 1893 started Adams thinking in 
a new direction, and he soon noted that 
his object of education was changed. 
Spending most of his summers after 
1898 in France, he turned his attention 
to the problem of correlating history 
with science, inspired by visits to the 
Paris Exposition and to the Cathedral 
of Chartres. 

“Working out his theory of history', ” 
explains James Truslow Adams, his 
biographer, "Adams had established in 
his mind two forces, which he repre- 
sented by the Virgin and the dynamo. 
... As a working hypothesis to try out 
his theory' and see whither it might lead, 
Adams decided to take two points be- 
tween which he could trace the opera- 
tion of force, and so possibly establish 
a directiort and a rate of acceleration. 
He chose as one point, that from which 
to start, the point at which, in his opin- 
ion, ‘man held the highest idea of him- 
self as a unit in a unified universe,’ 
which he located in the twelfth century. 
The other point was to be, for con- 
venience, himself, as a symbol of trven- 
tieth century' multiplicity.” 

His study of twelfth century unity 
was made in Mont-Saint-Michcl and 
Chari res, of which he had 150 copies 
privately printed in 1904. He gave six 
copies to public libraries and distributed 
the rest among his friends. About this 
time he wrote the Prayer to the Virgin 
of Chartres, which did not appear in 
print until after his deatli. 

Completing the second half of his 
labor, Adams wrote The Education of 
Henry Adams, an autobiography. He 
had it privately printed, in folio, in 1906, 
limiting the edition to forty copies for 
his friends. This work, his crowning 
achievement, was in his own opinion un- 
finished, and he would not permit its 
publication in his lifetime. At his death 
he left the copyright to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, of which he was 
an honorary' member. 

Mont-Saini-Michcl and Chartres was 
revised and privately printed again in 
1912. Reluctantly, Adams permitted it 


to be published in 1913. It won acclaim 
as a study of the medieval mind. 

In the spring of 1912, at the age of 
seventy-foirr, Adams suffered a stroke 
of paralysis which ended his writing 
career. He continued to spend his sum- 
mers in France until the outbreak of 
the World War hr 1914. The last four 
j'cars of his life he remained at his 
home in Washington and every' evening 
had old twelfth and thirteenth century' 
songs sung to him. (He had accumu- 
lated a store of them in manuscript.) 

Adams was a smalt man, his growth 
having been stunted by a childhood case 
of scarlet fever which left him two or 
three inches shorter than his brothers, 
none of whom was tall. He had what 
someone called a “thoughtful forehead,’ 
he wore a short beard, and was fas- 
tidious. His rnovemerrts were deliberate 
and he would look up from his work to 
make some droll remark to his assem- 
bled rrieces. He loved children, tho he 
had none of his own, and always kept 
toys in the house. He was fond of dogs 
and hoi'seback riding. One niece said: 
“No one who loved him really feared 
him tho his manner might be at times 
alarming to a stranger. His alternation 
of great gentleness with sudden brusque- 
ness was temperamental and involun- 
tar)-, and was part of his fascination. It 
made life exciting and varied in his 
presence. The brusqueness was nearly 
always to conceal a ray of tenderness 
that escaped him.” He was a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, and was the recipient of an 
LL.D. from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

Adams died in his sleep on March 27, 
1918, after spending the evening listen- 
ing to medieval songs. He was eighty 
years old. He was buried beside his 
wife in Rock Creek Cemetery', Washing- 
ton, and his will stated that “no inscrip- 
tion, date, letters or other attempt at 
memorial” should ever be placed over 
their joint grave. 

When The Education of Henry 
Adams was posthumously published in 
September offered to the gen- 

eral public %r the first time, it had an 
extraordinary sale and was one of the 
most widely discussed books of the 
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decade. It was brought out in numerous 
subsequent editions. The preface, signed 
Henry Cabot Lodge, was written by 
Adams. His letters were edited in 1930 
by Worthington Chaunce}' I'ord. Adams’ 
nine-volume history was reprinted in 
four volumes in 1930. 

Henry Adams’ works: 

Chapters of Eric and Other (with 

C. F. Ad.anu) tS?!; The Lite of Albert 
G.allatin, 1S70; Deniocracj : .\ti .\iiiericati 
Novel, i8So; John Kandolph, i.ss.', Esther: 
A Novel, 1884; History of tin fnitcd States 
of America Llnrnn; the \diiiiiiisii.iiions of 
Thomas Jefferson and J.inii'- Madison (mne 
volnmcs) 1SS9-OI ; Menionv of Maian T.iaroti, 
Last Queen of Tahiti, pS'i.t ; Mont-Saint- 
Miclicl and Chartres, I'lon, Tlii I dination of 
Henry Adams, 100(1, \ L. mr 10 Ami ric.aii 

Teachers of Hi-toiy, loio, 'the Life of 
George Cahot Ltidee. 1011; 1 he Uegiadation 
of the Democratic fJopin.i tv\ilh an intro- 
duction by Brook' .\dati!') loio; l.etters to 
a Niece and Pr.ayn to the Virgin of Chartres. 
With a Niece's .M' morics by Mabel La Fargc, 
1920; Letters of Henry .•\dants: 1858-1801 
(edited by W 01 tl.ington Channcfy Ford) 

1930. 

EntTOR: Es'.o ' in Anglo-Saxon Law. tS'fi; 
Documents Ki l.iting to New Engl, and federal- 
ism: 1S00-181S, 1877: The Writings of .Mheil 
Gallatin (tliri 1 \oiinncs) 1879 

About Henry Adams; 

Adams, H. '//ir Degradation of Ibr Demo- 
cralic Dogma (sec itilrodiiction by Brooks 
Adams): Adams, H. Tbe Ldiicaiiatt of Henry 
Adams (see also various collections of 
Letters)] Adams, J. T. I!,nr\' Adams and 
The Adams Family, Bradioni. /Imeruan 
Portraits; Brooks, V. W. M.eiJus m t rftf- 
cism; Cournos, J, Modern PlntmAi-. Thwing, 
C. P. Guides, PItiloso fliers and Irirnds; 
Whipple, T. K. Sfahesmen. 

Contemforary Reviciv 141:017 May 1032; 
New Republic 15:106 Hay 25, lotS; \e-,v 
York Times Rook Revino February to, 1033; 
North American Review 216:695 November 
1922; Saturday Review of Literature 9:521 
April 8, 1033! ScribuePs hlagaeinc 69:^76 
May 1921. 

1 

James Trusllpw Adam.s ISFS- 

Autobiographical ketch of James Trus- 
low Adams, Amerlican liistorian, winner 
1922^'^ JJ’rir.e for history in 

J WAS born in Bl::pokIyn, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 18, 1878, son of Wiiniam Newton 
Adams and Elizabeth Har]^ Truslow. 
The Adamses origir^ally cank, to Vir- 

Truslow: trns’Jo 


ginia in 1659 and were planler-s, owning 
during Whashington’s life the plantation 
next to IMount Vernon. They were 
friends of Washington and mentioned 
in his diaries. My great-grandfather, 
Francis rVdams, became a merchant in 
Alexandria and losing his fortune in 
the War of 1812 went to Trieste, Aus- 
tria, as U. .S. consul, later buying a 
colTcc estate in Cuba, where he died 
young. j\Iy grandfather was sent to 
New York to his guardian, }.Ir. How- 
land, of the firm of Howland & Aspin- 
wall, and when a young man wn.s sent 
to Caracas, Vcncz.ueln, to manage their 
branch office. There he met and mar- 
ried my grandmother. Carmen dc 
Miclicicna y Salias, a member of one of 
the then ruling families. My father 
was born there. 

In the revolution of IS-IS the Dlichc- 
lena family was exiled and my own 
with it. They went to Cuba where niy 
father spent his childhood, not eve:J 
speaking English until at twelve he was 
sent to Connecticut to school. Later my 
grandfather, who was a banker, came 
to New York as n ]inrtner of Moses 
Taylor &- Co. My father had three 
years in German). 

Altho ] was horn in Brooklyn, I was 
taken to Paris at three and my memory 
begins there. This international back- 
ground for several generations, with 
inter-marriages, togctlier with our mov- 
ing from South to North here, probably 
has done much to prevent any sectional 
prejudice on my part. 

I was educated at tiie Brooklyn Poly- 
technic as a prep school and also took 
an A.B. (1898) in its collegiate depart- 
ment, going to Yale for graduate work 
and taking my A.LL there in 19C>0. As 
a boy I was ver)’ bookish and looked 
forward to some sort of intellectual 
work cither as a teacher or writer. How- 
ever, I went into W’all Street and re- 
mained ill business until retiring in 1912 
with a very modest income. Working 
up from office-boy I had become a part- 
ner in a New York Stock Exchange firm 
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and had also been secretary of a small 
railway, treasurer and director of a 
small manufacturing company, and vice- 
president and director of a bank. My 
investigations into investments had 
taken me into all but five states of the 
Union, and the training I got in business 
has been of great help to me in my un- 
derstanding botli of economics and his- 
torj'. 

^Vhcn I retired it was to devote my- 
self to study and possibly to writing in- 
stead of inonej' making. I built a small 
house at Bridgehampton, Long Island, 
and for a while e.\perimentcd by a year’s 
study of Persian language and literature 
and several trips to Europe. Then I be- 
gan with the writing of local history as 
a sort of finger exercise. 

Tlien came the War, and for five 
months T worked with a commission 
which President Wilson had asked 
Colonel House to organize to accumu- 
late data to he used at an eventual Peace 
Conference. Next I volunteered for 
the anny and became a captain in the 
Military Intelligence, doing geographical 
work, writing the field handbook used 
by the English, French and American 
forces in the Archangel expedition. 
Wiien the Armistice came I was bor- 
rowed by the State Department from 
the army and rejoined the Colonel 
House organization at '.he Peace Con- 


ference in Paris, an experience which 
also helped me to understand the making 
of history. 

On receiving my discharge in May 
1919 I went to work on my first serious 
volume. The Fotmdiuff of Nctu England, 
which won the Pulitzer Prize in 1922. 
Since then I have worked steadily and 
very hard, mj’ output including in all 
some fourteen volumes of history and 
biograpln' and numerous newspaper and 
magazine articles. I also contributed to 
the last edition of Encyclopaedia Prltan- 
uica and have done about a hundred 
lives for the Dictionary of American 
Biography. 

Among the honors I have received are 
membership in the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, the American Antiquar- 
ian Society, the National Institute of 
Arts & Letters, the American Acad- 
emy of Arts & Letters, Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Literature (England) 
etc., and degrees of LL.D., Rhode Island 
State College 1923, Litt.D., Colombia 
University 1924, and L.H.D., Wesleyan 
University 1931. After winning the 
Pulitzer Prize 1922 I was a member of 
that jury for ten years. 

On Januaiy' IS, 1927, I married Kath- 
ryn M. Seely, and for several years have 
spent most of the time in England, trav- 
eling extensively on the continent and in 
Scandinavia, tho I expect eventually to 
settle in the United States. 

M\' hobby was alwaj-s book collecting 
until I began to write myself. I am 
fond of the classics and read a good deal 
of philosophy and science and poetry to 
get awa)’ from history'. I like simple 
living but with the old fashioned sim- 
plicity which is now unhappily' luxury’; 
i.e.. I like seclusion, quiet, big high- 
ceilinged rooms, personal service, the 
quiet of the country. I detest apart- 
ments and do not own a motor car or 
radio. I am a constant smoker, usually 
a pipe, and like good wine. I do not 
play cither golf or bridge, I abominate 
noise, dislil:e being lionized, and prefer 
a dinner of four to a party. 

* * ♦ 

Critics have accorded James Truslow 
Adams a high position among contem- 
porary histori.ans. He is one of only 
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three living Americans to be elected bel- 
low of the Royal Socict}' of Literature. 
Herbert Hoover in a speech at York- 
town on October 19, 19.11, referred to 
him as a “gifted modem historian.” Al- 
lan Nevins, the American critic .and 
teacher, saiil of his Epic of .■hiicrica: 
“This is the best single volume of Aincr- 
ic.an history in existence.” The Epic 
was chosen by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club for its subscribers and is the only 
book of history in recent times to top 
best-seller lists. 

In addition to his historical and bio- 
graphical books, Adams’ .trticles on mod- 
ern political and economic topics com- 
mand wide attention and have given him 
sometliing of the reputation of a prophet. 
In 1*^28 lie contiibuted to the Oiillook. 
what he calls his "most unpopular article” 
— ,i prediction of the economic calamity 
wlnc'n overlook the United States just a 
\e.ii i.Uir. In l‘to3, writing m the ATto 
Yi'il' Tiiitcf, Ite called for a national 
curb on sinculation. warning that unless 
this were done tlie 192d disaster would 
l)e ii'peatcd and all of the ‘‘Now Deal" 
poliCes would go for nought. 

In September 1933 .Adams received the 
Yale RezirtRs award of $1,000 for the 
Itest article on a public question apitear- 
ing in that quarterly during the year. Its 
title was, “The Voter; Ilis Rights and 
Unties, " and in it .Adams declared that 
if the Democratic party did not take ad- 
vantage of its opportunities to Itecome 
llie Liberal party of America, a re- 
organization of the country’s constitu- 
tii.iial and political machinery would take 
I'lace, possibly by mass force instead of 
deliberation and planning. 

James Truslow .Adams’ works: 

Mcmori.ils of Old Bridgehampton, 1916; 
Historj' of tlic Town of Soutliampton, 191S; 
The Founding of New England, loai ; New 
England in tlic Revolution, New Eng- 

land in the Republic, 1025; Provincial Society, 
toay; Hamiltonian Principlc.s (cd.) tpzS; 
JcITer.sonian Principles (cd.) loeS; Our Biisi- 
nc.ss Civiliralion. J020; The Adams Family, 
19.1O: The Tempo of Modern Life, lOtl; Tlic 
Epic ot America, 1031 ; The March of Dem- 
ocracy (two volumes) 1032-33; Henrv Adams, 
■ 9 . 13 . 

-About James Truslow Adams: 

.Veto ) orh Tunes Book Reviezo October o 

1932. 


ARD YESTERDAY 

George .‘Vdc 1S66- 
.Autobiographic.'il sketch of (Jeorge .Aile, 
.Americtui humorist : 

■jV/TY father was John Adc. born at 
Lewes, Lngland, and his mother’s 
maiden name had been Hazleton. My 
mother’s name was .Adaline Bush and 
my maternal grandmother was an .Adair. 
This wing of the tribe came to Ohio 
and Kentucky by way of the Carolinas. 
I am English on my father’s side, 
American-Scotch-Irish on my mother’s 
side, and c.ame on the scctie as a Hoosier, 
at Kentland, Indiana. I'ebruary 9. lSd6. 
the next to the youngest of seven chil- 
dren and the youngest of three boys. 
From the time I could road I had my 
nose in a book and 1 lacked enthusiasm 
for manual labor. 

.After high school I attended Purdue 
University, taking the scientific course 
because I had no ambition to be an engi- 
neer or an ;igriculturist. .A star student 
as a freshman Init wobbly later on and 
a total loss in imithematics. In 1SS7 
I received my B..S. from Purdue. The 
same school gave me an I..H.D. in 1926. 
Indiana University made me an LL.D. 
in 192“, but I am seldom addressed as 
■’Doctor.” 

Between 1887 and 1890 I did all sorts 
of work for two Laf.aycttc newspapers 
and rather enjoyed a brief e.xpcricncc 
with a company making patent medicines 
and developing a health resort. Went 
to Chicago in 1890 and found a job as 
reporter on the staff of the il/orm'iip 
Kezos. later kmown as the Record. By 
1892 I was covering outside assignments, 
such ns the Homestead strike in Penn- 
•sylvania and the .^ullivan-Corbett fight 
at Kew Orleans. During the Columbian 
Exposition of 1893 1 wrote special 
“human interest” stories about the 
World's Fair. I'rom the fall of IS93 
until 1900 1 had charge of a two-column 
story department, the illustrations pro- 
vided by John T. McCutcheon, who had 
been my friend at Purdue and with 
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whom I roomed for many years. In 
1900 I did my last newspaper work and 
went out to China, Japan, and the 
Philippines on a visit. Before that I 
had been to Europe twice and had pub- 
lished five books. 

Sly early story stuff was intended to 
be “realistic” and I believed firmly in 
short words and short sentences. By a 
queer twist of circumstances I have be- 
come known to the general public as a 
"humorist” and a writer of "slang.” 1 
never wanted to be a comic or tried to 
be one. The playful vernacular and 
idiomatic talk of the street and the 
fanciful figures of speech which came 
out for years under the heading of 
Fables in Slang had no relation whatever 
to the cryptic language of the under- 
world or the patois of the criminal cle- 
ment. Always I wrote for the "family 
trade" and 1 used no word or phrase 
which might give offense to mother and 
the girls or a professor of English. 

Having been absurdly in love with the 
theatre for years I found time, after 1 
began syndicating my Fables in 1900, to 
make a shy attempt at writing for the 
stage. A talented }’oung Englishman 
named Alfred \\'athail induced me to 
write the book and verses for a musical 
satire to be called The Sullan of Stiltt 
and produced by a club of aspiring 
amateurs, Wathall doing the music. 
Henr}' -Savage, well known as a manager, 
induced us to permit him to give our 
light opera a professional production. 
It was whipped into shape and made a 
success. Later on I wrote the dialogue 
and "lyrics” for musical pieces known as 
Peggy from Paris, The Sho-Gun, The 
Fair Co-Ed, and The Old Toxvn. The 
plar’s without music which might be 
worth remembering were The County 
Chairman, The College IVidozv, Jiisl Out 
of College, and Father and the Boys. I 
had three failures. 

In 1905 I took up a permanent resi- 
dence at Hazelden Farm near Brook, 
Indiana, and within fifteen miles of m}’ 
birthplace. I have been away from this 
place vei-}- few summers since that time 
but the wanderlust is upon me eveiy 
autumn. On checking up I learn that I 
have been to Europe ten times, cruised 
thru the West Indies eleven times, visited 


China and Japan four times and, also, 
I have looped the globe twice. 

Ever since 1 settled down in the coun- 
try I have been involved in activities 
which did not call my name to the atten- 
tion of the general public but which have 
been an interesting part of ni}' career. 
For quite a number of years I have paid 
more attention to these and various other 
activities than 1 have to writing. 

I have done a number of short plays 
which have been played many times: 
Mrs. Peckham’s Carouse, Marse Coving- 
ton, The lUayor and the Manicure, and 
Nellie. The moving pictures for which 
I wrote stories include Back Home and 
Broke and Our Leading Ciiiccn. I wrote 
others, but b}' the time they arrived on 
the screen they bore no resembhince to 
what I had turned in at the studios. 

I am a bachelor but I prefer to live 
in my own home. My enthusiasms in- 
clude golf, travel, horse-racing and the 
spoken drama. Mj' antipathies are social 
show-off's, bigots on religion, fanatics on 
total abstinence, and all persons who take 
themselves seriouslj’. I read all the 
periodicals, sober and frivolous, sacred 
and profane, and try to know what is 
going on in the world. I liave a card- 
index memory for the words and music 
of old hymns, old popular songs, and 
old “numbers” from the light operas of 
day before yesterday. I love to put on 
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structed the rest of the stor}' with far 
more disastrous results thru the change 
of authors than if I had been allowed to 
finish the original. 

Attending the public schools, I gradu- 
ated from high school and later from 
Iowa State Teachers College. I taught 
priniarj' grades in Boone and Marshall- 
town, Iowa, and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and for one year was a critic teacher in 
the training school of Iowa State Teach- 
ers College. In September 1907 I was 
married to Captain Charles S. Aldrich 
and after a residence of a j'ear in Tipton, 
Iowa, we moved to Elmwood, Nebraska, 
where my husband was a banker and at- 
torney Until his death in 1925. I have 
four children, a married daughter, Mrs. 
Milton P. Beechner of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and three sons who, at this date of 1933, 
are twenty-one, nineteen, and thirteen 
}'ears of age. 

My output of writing consists of about 
one hundred and fifty short stories for 
American Magazine, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Ccnlnry, Cosmopolitan, Delineator, 
McCall's, and others; and six novels. 
Many of my stories have been repub- 
lished in England and some of my books 
have been translated into several foreign 
languages. 

My writing has been done over a 
period of twenty years, quite as an aside 
to the raising of my family and the man- 
agement of my home. When I first read 
in a paper that a statue was to be erected 
in Oklahoma to honor the pioneer mother, 
a desire which had long been in the back 
of my mind was renewed. I, too, would 
like to erect a statue to the pioneer 
mother — not in marble, but thru the only 
medium I could use — the written word. 
I think I would have written A Lantern 
in Her Hand if I had known not a single 
copy would be sold. 

^ ^ 

hirs. Aldrich’s stories are of the type 
generally known as “wholesome” and 
thru them all runs a vein of optimism. 
Several have been filmed and man}- have 
been printed in Braille type for the blind. 
One of her short stories, “The IMan Who 
Cauglit the Weather,” was included in 
one of the annual volumes of the “O. 
Henry Itlemorial” collection. She has a 
large following of readers, particularly 



in the Middle West, and all her books 
have sold well. A Lantern in Her Hand, 
after a modest and unheralded start, 
built up such sales for itself that the 
year after its publication it ranked third 
in the country. 

From 1911 to 1918 Mrs. Aldrich wrote 
under the pen-name of “Margaret Dean 
Stevens.” Since 1918 she has written 
under her own name. 

Mrs. Aldrich travels several months 
out of the year, but always returns to 
Elmwood — “so small,” she says, “that it 
is not even a town” — as her home. She 
likes, she says, the “warm-hearted hospi- 
tality, loyal friendship, and deep sym- 
patlty of the small town. It is these 
characteristics and others of the better 
features of the small town and its people 
that I have tried to stress in my short 
stories and books. 

“A small town is a good place for a 
writer to live. Not only is he close to 
the people, and so close to life in the 
raw, but also it keeps him humble. . . A 
prophet in her own village isn’t a prophet 
at all, but just a woman who buys 
groceries.” 

Annie Russell Marble said of Mrs. 
Aldrich in the Boston Transcript, "To 
her the small town is a microcosm of the 
world. Thru her various characters she 
sees life, ‘and sees it whole.’ Three quali- 



tics form her equipment/ as a novelist — 
sincerity, sympathy, an/j humor.” 

Bess Streeter Aldricl^’s books : 

MoUicr Mason, 192.1/ Tlic Rim 01 llic 
Prairie, 1925; Tlic Ciil^rs, 1926; A Laiilcrii 
in Her Hand, 1928; A White Bird Flying, 
1931 ; Miss Bishop, 19^3. 

About Ih-sa .Streiter Aldrich: 

Boston p; .111)19 Tf'niiscnpl Book Sctlioii 
July 27, 1929; Lac!i<fs’ Home Journo! 50:21 
June to.’\t 

Leonid Ani^reycv 1S71-1919 

T E(,)Xin NTKOLAYEVICII AN- 
^ DREVEV (Ispcllcd variously Andre- 
lev, Andreev, Aindrc.ye.fi') Russian author 
and dramatist /(vas born in (R'cl, a small 
provincial capital in ccnlral Russia, in 
the year 1871.' Some authorities give the 
dale as June IS and others place it in 
the month of August. His parents were 
middle-class townspeople of mixed jteas- 
ant and bourgeois ancestry. 

He began to read omnivorottsly at the 
age of six and showed an early love for 
the stage, but was a poor student in the 
gj-mnasium, the local grammar school. 
While he was still in scliool his father, 
a surveyor, died, leaving the family in 
poverty. Andreyev went to Pclrograd to 
study law at the university, and by his 
own account "sufTered extreme want." 
He wrote his first story at this period, 
about a starving student. "I cried when 
I wrote it,” he said. "In the editorial 
office fhey returned me the manuscript 
with laughter." He was generally de- 
pressed and tried three times to commit 
suicide. One attempt resulted, he always 
believed, in a heart affliction (called 
imaginary by his friends) which bothered 
him the rest of his life. In his student 
days he drank heavily, as an escape, but 
drink increased his morbidity. He was, 
and remained, essentially non-social. 

He transferred after 'a few years to 
the University of Moscow and 'took up 
painting, displaying considerable native 
talent. In later years some of his can- 
vases were hung in exhibitions and were 
regarded favorably by the critics. He 
made his living in Moscow by painting 
occasional portraits and contributing 
Items of news to a daily newspaper. In 
1897 he took his diploma and attempted 
to practice law, but with practically no 


success, and finally took a position as a 
court reporter for the Moscow Courier. 
At this he showed such ability that he 
was promoted to the writing of fcuilic- 
tous — a light-essay type of editorial 
whose meaning was concealed between 
the lines; a form which had developed 
in Rus.sian journalism of the period as a 
means of conveying opinion despite the 
rigid guardianship of the government 
censors. 

In 1898 Andreyev’s first published 
storj', “Bargamot and Garaska,” appeared 
in the Easter issue of the Courier. It 
was well received and the editors asked 
Andreyev for more stories. Some of 
them came to the attention of another 
journalist, scarcely older in years, hut one 
who already had an international reputa- 
tion — Maxim Gorky. The two met and 
saw much of each other for some years. 
Gorky’s endorsement of Andreyev at this 
licriod gave the latter his entree into the 
literary world. Andrej-cv always ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness to Gorky, 
altho in later years they broke over the 
Revolution and became almost enemies. 
Even in the earlier days Gorky was an 
active revolutionary, while Andreyev, 
tho sympathetic with the -aims of the 
revolutionists, never became a participant. 

With the help of Gorky, Andreyev 
quickly became a contributor to the lead- 
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ing monthlies. Once assured a hearing, 
his stories provoked wide discussion and 
his reputation advanced rapidly. His 
work was praised tire leading critic 
of the day, Merezhkovsky, among others. 
In 1901 his first book was published. It 
was a collection of short stories and was 
an immediate success, going into nine 
editions and selling forty-seven thousand 
copies. 

Shortly, his stories began to grow 
more and more frank, on what were con- 
sidered “delicate" subjects, and he began 
to be abused on the familiar ground — the 
common lot of honest and advanced 
artists of all ages and nationalities — that 
he had “slandered” his own race and 
country. The label “filth” was fre- 
quently applied to his work. Among the 
harshest of his critics was the Countess 
Tolstoy. Within a year after his first 
book, he was transformed from a highly 
praised )’oung author into a bitterly re- 
viled one. 

This criticism was to continue the rest 
of his life and to become intensified b}' 
his plays. The opposition to his works, 
however, made him for a period the most 
talked-of autlior in Russia, a circum- 
stance that brought financial success in 
its wake. In 190S he went to Finland and 
built himself near the Black Rivulet a 
colossal villa with huge plate-glass win- 
dou's which the ardiitect considered out 
of keeping with the otherwise Northern 
st 3 de of the building. In tliis “castle” he 
spent most of the last ten years of his 
life, writing, painting, and experimenting 
in photograph}', bj' turns, and indulging 
other whims and hobbies. In 1910 he 
paid a visit to Tolsto}', to whom he had 
dedicated The Seven That Were Hanged, 
a polemic against capital punishment. 

In 1906 Andre^’ev’s first completel}' 
symbolic plav'. The Life of Man (he had 
written two lesser plays previousl}') was 
produced b}' the Moscow Art Theatre 
and aroused such ridicule that a bur- 
lesque of it was put on at a comedy 
theatre while the pla}' was still running. 
Few of his plays were popular. Perhaps 
the most successful, from the popular 
point of view, was He IFho Gets Slapped, 
which was played on the continent, in 
America,, and in motion pictures, as well 
as in Russia. With the exception of 
The Sabine Women, a political satire. 


his plaj's were predominantly tragic and 
are chiefly responsible for his reputation 
as “the apostle of gloom,” a soubriquet 
applied to him early in his career. They 
have been called for the most part better 
adapted to reading than to stage produc- 
tion. 

When the Great War broke out An- 
drej'ev was surprisingly enthusiastic, con- 
sidering his previous attitude, and for a 
while lent his pen to pro-Russian propa- 
ganda. Later, when the Romanovs were 
overthrown, he identified himself with 
the Kerensky school of thought and pro- 
claimed his faith that the combination of 
the war and the “army revolt” would 
have a purgative effect on Russia. He 
even sat in the “Council of the Republic,” 
the eleventh-hour parliament convened by 
Kerensky just before the breaking of the 
Bolshevist wave. The butchery of that 
later Revolution bitterly disillusioned him 
and he voluntarily exiled himself to Fin- 
land for the rest of his life. There he 
wrote several pamphlets attacking the 
Revolution, of whicJi one called S. 0. S. 
is most widely known. 

During this period his health had been 
growing steadily worse, and the collapse 
of Russia left him in actual poverty. He 
denounced Gorky for accepting favors 
from the Lenin government and stead- 
fastly refused similar offers made to him- 
self, tho in want at the time. The events 
of the period kept him in an almost con- 
stant state of mental anguish. By his 
middle-of-the-road political position he 
had won the enmity both of the Reds 
and the Whites. His life was frequently 
threatened and no relief was forthcoming 
for his dire financial need. Also, he 
seemed unable to write anything that 
satisfied him, which was a cause of great 
chagrin. “Tormenting and black were 
those last j'ears,” his widow said later. 
In August of 1919 he was preparing, 
apparently with some hopefulness, for a 
trip to America in the anti-Bolshevist 
cause. On the 12th of that month he 
died suddenly at Kuokkala. His biog- 
rapher, Alexander Kaun, ascribes his 
death to hemorrhage of the brain, which 
was also the cause of his father’s death. 
Other writers have repeated the stoiy 
that he was shot, “no one knows how,” 
as he sat at a window. 
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ylic with hatred for the Bolshc- 
vikf,^-§ays Kaiin, “with chagrin at tlic 
besotted "Wiiites, willi indignation against 
tlie Allies, with contempt and scorn for 
all mankind.” 

Andreyev was at all times a solitary 
man, a noncomformisl. and given to what 
the world calls eccentric hehaviour. He 
was deeply sensitive inent.dK and suf- 
fered miK'li thruoiil his hie. Ills writing 
was less a conscious jnucess than an 
intuitive one. He v .i.s married twice. 
His face has been di '-cribed as "hand- 
some and sn.irthi. ' with hair ('f "jiitch- 
black locks. He w.i- o; l.irge build and 
full tigui c. 

In the d.iv' of his liiMucial success he 
dressed fashional'lc and eNpensively and 
liabitu.dh uoie a while hat. When be 
visited 'I'v'lsbw he ai'peared in the ladies’ 
di.iwing loom in a cream-colored knitted 
jacket. IJulgakov, Tolstoy's ‘‘Boswell," 
who was jiresent, noted that this dress 
showed oft' Andreyev’s figure to good 
advantage and commented that "he was. 
apparenih-, perfectly conscioti.s of the 
eft'ect.” 

.\ndre\ev the playwright is clas.silietl 
by I'rofessor F. VV. Chandler as "a 
majoi eccentric.” Flis earlier plays were 
principally symbolic ; later he turned to 
representative drama, but Chandler finds 
his "true field the symbolic.” Both in 
his plays and in his stories he was pre- 
occupied with the themes of horror and 
death. Tolstoy, tho impressed with An- 
dreyev personally, was inclined to con- 
sider him something of a literary ciifnitl 
ti-rriblc, and thought that he wrote too 
inudi and “overdid” in some of his work. 
Ho once wrote: "Andreyev says 'Boo!' 
But I am not scared.” Andreexv's lack 
of balance and selectivencss have been 
commented on frequently. Professor 
Chandler sums him up as "an original 
genius, just mad enough to fascinate and 
tantalize, and not so mad as to cause bis 
admirers to suspect that what he .says 
lacks deeper significance. Like Poe, he 
revels in kaleidoscopic fancies and in con- 
trasts of color, incident, and character, 
giving rein to his mind to gallop where 
it will. . . He is scarcclv a dramatist in 
the older meaning of the 'enn. Usuahv 
he makes no attempt to nold the minor 
up to outward nature. His hero is the 
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mind rather than a personality complete 
and reacting with and against other per- 
sonalities.” John Counios says: ’Tt is 
not easy to estimate tho place posterity 
will accord this author. . . Seldom has 
one seen such an audacious unmasking 
of the savagery wliich lurks somewhere 
deep in the hearts of civilized men.” 

Most of Andreyev’s plays h.ave been 
translated into English, and many of his 
better known stories. The latter are pub- 
lished in several separate collections. 
Both jftaj'S and stories are frequently 
found in anthologies. 

Outstanding works of Leonid Andre- 
yev, with dates of original publication: 

pL.\Ys; The Life of Man, 1906; The Black 
Alasker.s. lOoS; Anathema, 1909; Thought 
(translated as A Dilemma) 1914: He Who 
(>cts Slapjicd, 1916; The Waltz of the Dog.s, 
ipee. 

SroKiES; Silence, jgoo; Laughter, 1901; 
The Ahys.s, 190J; The Kcd Laugh, iQO-i; The 
Seven That Were Hanged, 1908; Sasha 
Zhegidev, 1911. 

Leonid Andreyev’s works available in 
English translation : 

ri,.\Ys: Anathema, ipio; A Dilemma 

(Thought) JQio; Savva, 1914: Love To Your 
Neighbor (also entitled Tlic Dear Departing) 
1014: The Life of Man, 1914: Pl.ays by 
Leonid Andreyev (collcctiou including The 
Bl.ack Maskers, The Life of Afan, The Sabine 
Women) 1915: The Sorrows of Belgium 
(King, La\\\ Liberty) 1915; Confessions of a 
Little Man During Great D.ays (War's Bur- 
dent u)i/; He Who Gets Slapped, 1922: The 
W.allr of the Dogs, 1922: Katerina CYcka- 
torina Ivanovna) 1023; Samson in Chains, 

Coi.i.i CHONS or Sronins: Silence, ipoS; 
Judas Kcariol, loto; The Crushed Flower, 
The l.ittle Angel, 1916; When the King 
Loses His Head, 1920, 

Sri’VRtTn.v PuiiLisiiEn Stories and Otiier 
PiMSi:: The Red L.aiigh, 190S; Silence, ipoS; 
The Seven Who Were Hanged, 1909; Lazarus, 
lOiS; Satan's Diary, 1020 ; Sashka JigoulelT, 
1925; The Abyss, 5029. 

About Leonid Andreyev: 

Beimel. .L. Boohs and Prrsons; Bernstein, 

H. Crlt'hritii's of Our Time; Chandler, F. W. 
Hi'dern CoulinciUol Playuirishls; Gorky, M. 
Krmiiiist-i'iicrs of AndiTycv; Katin, A. S. 

I. t-onid Audrryev; Persky, S. M. Contempor- 
ary Russian Novelists-, Phelps, W. L. Essays 
on Russian A^ovclists. 

Dial 67:425 November 15, 1919;, Dial 76:481 
June 1924 ; Portniphlly Rez/iezv 121 .’285 Fehrii- 
ary 1924; Living 314:525 August 26, IQ22; 
Nezp Republic 31 :i33 June 28, 1922; Nine- 
ti-enlh Century 85:1061 June 1919. 
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J. Anker Larsen 1874- 
Autobiographical sketch of Johannes 
Anker Larsen, Danish m}’stic and novel- 
ist : 

T WAS born on the little Danish island 

Langeland on September 18, 1874. 
My father was a sailor ; my mother, 
daughter of a farmer. I lived on the 
farm among Danish peasants the first 
sixteen years of m}' life, became a stu- 
dent in the high school, studied theology 
at the University of Copenhagen, as 
well as a little law and religious phi- 
losophy; left the universit}' and became 
an actor and writer of plays and short 
stories, was a producer of plays {rcgis- 
sctir) at the great theatres in Copen- 
hagen. After the issue of The Phi- 
losopher’s Stone I left the stage, but re- 
turned recentl}' to the Royal Theatre in 
Copenhagen as literary censor. 

In my very early childhood, heaven 
was to me an unquestionable reality, for 
I felt in my innermost being celestial 
influences. The time came when, from 
a reality beyond doubt and dispute, 
“heaven” changed into a conception, 
sometimes believed in, sometimes 
doubted; but a certain “religious” feel- 
ing never left me: it made me study 
tlieolog}". Yet, verj' soon, I left theolog)- 
deprived of all belief in Christianity. 
Still there was that religious feeling that 
seemed inherent in my nature and not 
to be eradicated as long as life was in 
me; so I studied as a layman the other 
great religions of the world, had even 
a look into theosophy and occultism, till 
at last I gave up ever}" attempt to find 
in religion or isms a svibstitute for the 
Christianit}" of my cliildhood and nour- 
ishment for ray religious feeling. I gave 
up all preconceived ideas, placed myself 
naked in naked life, was only a living 
human being, surrounded with and part 
of a living life of which I knew only 
what my senses told me. 

Then life began to show me a little 
more of itself. In the booklet With the 
Door Open, I have told how these 
"glimpses!’ of a deeper realitj" came to 
me, and how they led me, in the course 
of some years, into an experience of 
eternity, not an ecstatic rapture, but an 
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experience as simple and natural as see- 
ing and feeling the sunshine. Since then 
I find my ordinar}" daily life placed in 
the very middle of eternity; this is not 
caused by the process of reasoning, it 
is a simple unquestionable fact, I sense 
life in that way. 

A friend said to me one da}", “Do 
you really believe that you are going to 
exist after death ; for my part I feel 
sure that when this brain of mine is 
earth in tlie earth, there will be nothing 
left of me." I had to answer, “I neither 
believe, nor disbelieve ; I have simply 
lost the capability of feeling myself as 
a perishable being. Eternity is inherent 
in my life: I have always existed and 
shall exist always. Why? Because it 
is so. At all events life reveals itself to 
me in that way and, therefore, all those 
‘eternal problems’ do not exist for me.” 

So it is: life may tell an open-minded 
human being all he needs to know. Here 
the great mystics like Eckhardt and all 
those whom we call religious geniuses 
and saviors bear witness, for Tam forced 
to believe that they simply have known 
and lived the fulness of life in a much 
higher degree than we ordinary men and 
women. They have known and spoken 
of a realit}- — which their followers have 
more or less failed to realize. Still there 
is — under the embroideries of later 
times — in what is left of their utterances 
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lily background was vei-y simple. My 
parents, both ot them, were thrown upon 
their own resources by tlie disaster of 
the Civil War and married soon after its 
close with almost nothing on which to 
found a family. The unsettled conditions 
made life very difficult for my father 
who was sensitive and retiring, so that 
our family was usually struggling and 
gasping financially. Tho little more than 
a frontier town in those days. Fort 
Smith had unusually good public schools 
owing to a gift of lands which had 
formerly been a large Indian reservation. 
Teachers came there from a distance, 
bringing in the breath of the outside 
world. The schools of course were per- 
fectly free. 

The first books I read were taken from 
a small library which was opened in the 
local courthouse. They were novels. 
At home we had Dickens, Scott, Thack- 
eray, and the Encyclopaedia Britannica. I 
learned German from the pastor of the 
Lutheran Church, having been inspired 
to do so by one of my teachers, — this 
was after I had begun myself to teach 
in the schools. My sojourn in Germany 
added to my knowledge of the language. 
It also added to my knowledge of psy- 
chology and philosophy with which I now 
supplemented my novel-reading. 

In the year 1908, 1 came to New York. 
It was during the panic and I heard a 
great deal of talk about poverty and the 
prevention of poverty that }'ear, which 
sounded very novel and stimulating to 
my ears. The woman suffrage move- 
ment was also in the up-swing and I 
threw myself into both causes with en- 
thusiasm. I had left teaching and I 
worked for the Russell Sage Foundation 
and other social uplift organizations, 
analyzing statistics, drawing up reports, 
writing lectures and so forth. 

Since 1908 I have lived continuously 
in New York in the less-crowded down- 
town district known as Greenwich Vil- 
lage. Having published a couple of books 
on social topics, I turned my attention 
to the field of biography. I think I was 
more than a little influenced by Bernard 
Shaw in this direction. After him came 
the writings of Sigmund Freud to focus 
my interest in exnotional complexes and 
such things, in all of which I saw the 



possibility of turning a new light on the 
understanding of character. 

The subjects I have chosen have led 
me to several intensive journeys thru 
Europe extending as far as Russia. They 
have made me familiar with the libraries 
of London, Berlin, and Moscow. I have 
chosen women rather than men, thinking 
that my intuitions might serve me better 
in the portrayal of specific feminine 
character; or possibly' it was merely my 
early interest in woman suffrage that has 
given me this bias. History was never 
important in my biographies, tho I was 
always interested to find how much 
common or garden material about daily 
life was set down in the most learned 
volumes, I followed after the great 
historians like Ruth after Boaz. 

My' life of Queen Elizabeth, published 
in 1929, was a Literary Guild selection. 
It has been translated into French. My 
books are published and read in England. 
My Catherine the Great has had several 
hundred thousand readers. 

I like simple domestic life and have 
regular habits. I am unmarried. My 
chief recreation is country life and I have 
a country place not far away' in Con- 
necticut. My summers are spent there 
lyith animal and human friends. I still 
like reading novels, am interested in the 
education of the young, and in simple 
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neighborly contacts. I am profound 3 

sympathetic with the aims of Kiissia and 
believe tliat is the hope of the woikl at 
the present time. I am also a great ad- 
mirer of I’rcsidcnl Koosevelt, and believe 
in him. 


k.ilhaniic .\nthoiiy is (le-cril«d by 
iv.m We-t Mawry in the /h'-'O'/i 'J raus- 
.r.pi ,is; "not a tvpical Sonilurner. She 
i- not at .ill boastful of her Southern 
liiitli, being cpiite as loyal to her New 
l.iiglaini father as her .\labama mother. 
>br neitlu r clips nor ihtiwls her speech. 
Her r'.s and final g's an not noticeahle, 
either bv their absence or their over- 
emphasis. When she says "I that is what 
she savs. ;in<l it doe.s not soiiiid like "Ah 
or "blve-ee’' .She is decidedly lio.spit- 
ahle, but hospitality is not a virtue that, 
in .\merica. is confined to Southerncr.s. 
nor is it characteristic of all Southerners. 
However, Miss Anthony possesses one 
trait that is characteristic of a ccrttiin 
type of Southerner. She never .seems 
hurried. She has the attitude of one who 
ha.s till the time there is at her command, 
to use as she pleases, whether to give oi 
to withold pleasure. .As a hostess, she 
is not over-anxious. By her manners 
she assures you of yotir welcome, but 
you have the feeling that this <|niel. 
Self possessed woman is never boied by 
her own society, possibly never even con- 
scious of it, so absorbed is she in other 
interests. You could no more snub her 
than you could snub the moon, or :i field 
of waving wheat.” 


Ben Boswell of Time, reviewin 
Oiicni EHzabclIi in 192P, pictured Kail 
arine Anthony as “a brown-haired, bUu 
eyed, middle-aged feminist” and calle 
her “an acute, comprehensive, sometime 
vivid biographer.” Lloyd Morris, th 
biographer, ivciting in the Ahre Yor 
Herald rrijiinfc,, fotm’d li'Cr, "one of tli 
dangerousykstuibing people, who accoii 
plish pet fectly’ ._yvji,^(sy^’r they aittcmpt. 

Katharine Anthony’s ivorks : '•* 

_ Mothers Wlio -Must Earn;', igi,}; Fcmiiiisi 
111 Germany and yicanilitiavia, loiO; Marcan 
Fuller, 1920; Catherine tl.e Great, ,02-~ 
Memoirs of Uthenne the Great (edited an 
translated) 1927; Queen Eliraheth, to'c 
Mane Antomettc, io.-;3. ' 


About Katluirittc Anlhony : 

Boston E-eenina Transcript Book Section 
May e.t, lO.n ; A’cie i'ork Jleralil Tribune 
M<sflaAne jjcccmlicr 15, ipetj; Time Oclohcr 
2i, 1020. 

Guillaume .Apollinaire 1SS0-J91S 

G U 1 LLA U.M K A POI.Ll N AT KL 

(Wilhelm Kostruwitzki) French 
poet, nrf tvific, -.wd simW sCovy wviyct, 
of Polish origin, was horn at Monaco 
City on August 2f), 1880. Besides AIo- 
naco City, Alontc Carlo and Koine claim 
bis birth. With such discrepancy about 
birthplace, the biograiilier finds his way 
into a maze of contradictory fables. 
.Apollinaire strove to create a legend 
around his name and bis friends helped 
him. One fact seems to he well estab- 
lished: he was baptized in Rome at the 
.Sacro.caiita Patriarchalis Basilica Santa 
Marine Maioris on September 29, 1880. 
lli.s fatlier was a high dignitary (a 
Cardinal, some say) of the Church; bis 
mother, "an anibignons if aristocratic" 
Poli.sli lady who tuvned a luxurious 
clifilenn near Paris bill who could not 
be at home "save in three cai>itals within 
the month.” 'J'lie young .A])oirmaire 
.■-pent his nomadic childhood constantly 
changing languages and environments: 
now at .Aloiite Carlo or Nice, now in 
Germany, Italy, or Eastern Europe, now 
in his IMrisian mansion with its "billiard 
roum. music parlors, salons, and animals 
of ail kinds: monkeys, dogs, .snakes, par- 
rots. canaries.” .After completing his 
studies in the Rhineland, he returned 
to Paris with a cigar-box full of poems. 

In 1G(\) Wilhelm Kosirowitzki forsook 
the maternal roof and cinerged in the 
colorful Montmartre and Alontparnasse 
of Paris as Gnillannie Apollinaire. For 
the next eighteen years, till the very da,v 
of his death, he lived the role of a play- 
I’o.yi incorrigilily naughty, ferociously in- 
quisitive, (jiadually his name rose from 
the corners of third-rate periodicals to 
the top list of the most distinguished 
magazines. His personnlitv towered 
over his generation, coloring and direct- 
ing it. Apollinaire was energetic, dis- 
respectful. extremely impudent. He 
loved to hurt people for, as Soupault 
remarked, he knew "how to make him- 
self despicable.” Mis countless enemies 
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dubbed him the “fat Polish Jew.” But, 
nonetheless, they had to admit his power 
and accept him for their leader, for the 
fusee-signal, signal flare indicating the 
course of the new French sensibility. 

The distinguished critic Rene Lalou 
has said that when Apollinaire’s muse 
went visiting Montparnasse “she” always 
came out of the National Library. In- 
deed, when Apollinaire was not fighting 
for some new ism or art-fashion among 
the bohemians of the left bank, he was 
on the right bank buried in tlie dusty 
tomes of the Library. He was a bookish 
man, who spent hours and da 3 'S browsing 
in the lockpress, in 'the “Hell” of the 
National Library', reading about obscure 
heresies and superstitions, about Wan- 
dering Jews and Mormons. He applied 
this irresistible vice to the nooks and 
corners of the city of Paris: he knew 
where the painter Ernest la Jeunesse 
kept a collection of watches, all the 
houses where Balzac had lived, the garret 
where esoteric Canudo slept. Apollinaire 
made a specialty of odd books, odd 
corners, and odd persons. And, last 
but not least, of odd artistic movements. 
He was always busy boosting the latest 
tendencies in painting and literature. 
From the columns of newspapers, thru 
untiring pamphleteering, he championed 
cubism, he defended and acclaimed the 
great Pablo Picasso, he discovered 
douanier Rousseau and praised the efforts 
of Braque, Picabia, Metzinger, Gleize, 
Gris, and Marie Laurencin. In short, he 
fought for all that was new and ex- 
citing — Negro art, cubism, and the naive 
primitivism in Rousseau's canvases. 

His name, thus, will be remembered 
above all as an animator, for his stim- 
ulating almost contagious personalitj', 
long after his fragile, perishable work’s 
have been forgotten. His first book, a 
prose poem entitled L’Enchantcur Pour- 
rissant, a sophomoric attempt full of 
banal sbphistr}', published in 1909, was 
followed by L’Hcresiarque et Cie., a col- 
lection of tales considered by some critics 
as his prose masterpiece. Apollinaire 
endeavored to out-Poe Poe but he failed 
— his tales reek with gross mystifications 
and eroticism, and tliey leave in tlie 
reader’s mind an impression of haziness 
and pedantrj’. More successful was Lc 


Bcstiairc; on le Cortege d’Orphee, a col- 
lection of witty, delightful short poems, 
and Alcools, generally considered his 
most important achievement in verse. 
Altho one can sense the influence of such 
divergent poets as Heine, Verlaine, and 
Whitman, it can be claimed that the 
volume contains the best of Apollinaire, 
i.e., a few touching poems written from 
the heart rather than from his acrobatic 
mind. In addition to these creative 
feats, mention should be made of works 
on Symbolist poetry, on the Italian the- 
atre, and a pioneer study of the Cubist 
painters; as well as his translating or 
editing several erotic volumes of Aretino, 
the Marquis de Sade, Andrea de Nerciat, 
John Cleland, etc., for the Bibliotheque 
des Curieux; and an index to the vol- 
umes in the lockpress of the National 
Library, L’Enfer de la Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, done in collaboration with Fleu- 
ret and Perceau. 

These intense activities were interrup- 
ted by the War. Apollinaire entered as 
officer of artilleiy but soon changed to 
the air corps : the war planes with their 
picturesque camouflage and mysterious 
night flights attracted him. He went to 
the front and gave ample proof of cour- 
age and comradeship. He was wounded 
in the head three times, and, once, at 
Berry-au-Bac, quite seriously, requiring 
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tvcpniiniiiix. even under lire Apol- 

linaire dief not forget his muse ^ on June 
ir 1015, while in the 3Sth Field Ar- 
tillerv Regiment. 46th Battery, ‘■facing 
the enemy/’ he hectographed an edition 
of tu enty-five copies of Cose d Ariiioiis, 
a sheaf of some twenty-odd war pocm.s. 

Most of Apollinaire's friettds remem- 
ber him at his exit from the hospital; a 
hea\ \ -set, hig-bellied hero in hlue uni- 
form, brow n shoes, police-caji cocked^ on 
bandaged head, carrying a Louis XVI 
cane witli apple-shaped top .ind leathcr- 
sirap. His face was that of "a patrician 
consul," double chin, well-developed nose, 
full, almost carnal, lips, penetrating eyes, 
often blank, as if lost in some remote 
drama At the time, Apollinaire was 
living with his wife fhe called her Ruby) 
in a sixth door dat, at Boulevard Saint 
Gennain and Rue Saint Guillaume. A 
great gourmand. .Vpollinairc frequently 
helped Ruby with the cooking or tried 
his own tecipes, and then after dinner 
they would go to the roof to watch what 
.ilways entranced Jtim — the chimneys of 
Baris Every inch of wall space in the 
apartment was covered with books and 
witii Picassos, iMatisses. Derains, Rous- 
seaus. Laurencins. Fiom one corner 
hung his helmet with the hole made by 
the bullet. Apollinaire never recovered 
from his wounds ; he had lost too much 
blood; he was weak; and he .succumbed 
to Spanish intluenza. He died at the 
age of thirty-eight, one day before the 
.Vnnisticc, on Xovemher l(f, 1918. 

His last two years represented a rijien- 
ing of his previous experiments. In 
1916 he published Le Poelc Assassiiie 
1 translated into English in 1923 by Mat- 
thew josephson .ns The Poet Assassin- 
ated) an autobiographical fantasy, lyri- 
cal in tone, intentionally complex and 
obscure, and despite its obvious pornog- 
r.nphy, not at all flexible or healiliib 
Rabelaisian. In 191? he attended lli'e 
poduction of his play Les Mamellcs de 
Tiresias, a ‘‘superrrealvs.t" drama as be 
called it, anticipating present day super- 
realism. In 1918 Callipranniies appeared. 
In these poems Apollinaire furthered 
some of his technical acrobatisms of 
Case d’Armows and re-introduced an ex- 
periment still popular in certaiti circles. 
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He made the medium of print itself to 
collaborate with tbe contents of the poem. 
For instance, in “La Cravale et la 
Montre.” a poem about a necktie and a 
watch, be arranged the lines so that on 
tbe page are depicted a necktie and a 
watch." In a longer poem, “Du Coton 
dans les Oreilles." he has distributed his 
lines perpendicularly to represent rain 
pouring down the sky. Tlie lovers of the 
bizarre enjoyed the novelty — a novelty, 
one mtist add, as old as poetry. Mon- 
taigne mentions it in commenting about 
some Greek writers, and George Herbert, 
the religious poet, used it in the fir.st 
hail of the seventeenth century. 

In short. Apollinaire was a force, a 
vital force. He helped enonnously in 
fashimiing conteinporarv taste: that is 
his real contribution. Of his e.xtant 
works, a few poems (certainly not the 
calligrammalic ones) and perhaps one or 
two of his tales and fantasies' will find 
a place in anthologies. 

A. F. 

Guillaume .Apollinaire's princip.il 
works .' 

PocTRV L'EwchaiUcuT Bourrissavu, 1009: 
i.c Besli.iirc; oil Ic Cortege d'Orphec, Jpii; 
Menols, 1013; C.vjc d’.Armoiis, lyis; Vitam 
Impcmlerc Amori, Jpir; C,alligr.immcs, igiS. 

I-‘icrio.\ : I.'Hercsiarque ct Cic., ipio; Lc 
Poote .\ss.vssiiie, ipiG; La Femme .Assise, 

lOJO. 

Los Mamcllcs de Tiresias, J91S. 

OniiR u"RKs: La Poesic Symboliste, 1900: 
Le The.'urc Italicn, lOlO; L’Enfer dc la Bi- 
I'lioilu'qiio .Vation.ile (in collaboration with 
b'Ktiict amt Pcrccaul 1913. 

.Apollinaire's works available in Eng- 
lish trans-lalion ; 

Tilt Puit .Assas.sinatcd, loe^; some poems 
inim Caibgrammes in The p.urof’cai: Cara- 
i.iii, n\n. edited by Samuel Putnam. 

-M'twii Gnillanme Apollinaire: 

b.llv, .\. Gm'limiiiie Ahalliiwire Yivant; 
I'r.iko, \\ .d. Conlcinharary Eitrof'ean 

Jl'nlera; Uubamcl, G. Les Poetes e! la 
Paysie; Le Grix, F. QiiclQiies I'isages 
Lim.-.-.t, Moiilfort, E. l'iiigt-Cit:a .•Jiir <le 
J.jHerature hrar.i^atse- RosenieUi, P. Men 
Oe.-ii; Ktnncyrc, A. Souz-eiiirs de Mon Com- 
merce; Soupauit, P. Guillaume Atoltiiiaire. 

Dull 70:267 March toec; Esaiiic 3:181 March 
oL- ‘Oeq ; Esprit Souveau 26 (entire issue dc- 
wtv'd to Apollinaire) October 1926; Europe 
18:230 June 15, I024; Eez'ue Europeeiiue 35:1 
January i, 1926. 
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William Archer 1856-1924 

TJ^ILLIAM ARCHER, British dram- 
’ ’ atic critic and dramatist, was born 
in Perth, Scotland, on September 23, 
1856, the eldest of nine children. Pie was 
pure Scotch, altho frequently mistaken 
for a son of Norway because of his 
familiarity with the Norwegian tongue 
and his life-long association with that 
countr 3 ^ When an infant he visited, 
with his parents, the little town of Lar- 
vilc in Norway, where their forbears had 
lived. Archer revisited the town fre- 
quent!)^ thruout his life and tenderl)' 
referred to it as "the first place I can 
remember, and the last that I shall for- 
get.” 

Archer’s father, a man of unsettled oc- 
cupation, lived in various towns of Scot- 
land, with the result that young William 
received his early schooling piecemeal at 
Arndean, Scone, Lymington, and Inver- 
keithing. It was at Lymington, when he 
was twelve years old that Archer had 
his first contact with the theatre. “I was 
a country-bred child, and none of my 
family had any connection with the stage, 
or any particular interest in it; yet I 
cannot remember the time when the word 
'theatre' had not a strange fascination 
for me. I did not in the least know what 
a theatre was, but I knew it was one of 
the things I most wanted to know.” 

When Archer was sixteen he matricu- 
lated at Edinburgh University, and his 
parents journeyed to Australia where, 
at Gracemere, Queensland, they lived 
for eight years. He did not seem to have 
any special ambition to gain medals or 
prizes in school. Yet he was quick- 
witted and clever, and able to take a 
creditable position in his class (except 
for mathematics) without great effort. 
Plis preoccupation was with literature 
and the theatre. He was known as a 
book-worm, a title which quite flattered 
him. 

A classmate describes him then as a 
“tall, big-boned, erect boy, with a frank, 
open countenance ... of a peaceable 
disposition and a verv even temper 
pleasant to talk to ; not verv communica- 
tive; with a good deal of self-confidence 
and a touch of gentle irony.” Pie was 
known to have a hearty appetite, an in- 
satiable thirst for cold water, and none 
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for alcohol (tho he was never a tee- 
totaler). He took an A.M. degree 
after rather intensive tutoring in mathe- 
matics. 

University holidays invariably found 
Archer visiting in Norway where his 
grandmother and relatives by marriage 
lived. He had no time for the fishing, 
sailing, and other sports which his cou- 
sins enjoyed. Books were more im- 
portant. Contemporary Norwegian lit- 
erature captured his imagination. Then 
came the event which had a profound 
influence upon his career. "I used to 
see in the Norwegian shop-windows 
books by one Plenrik Ibsen, but my in- 
terest in him was not excited until one 
day I chanced to hear a lady express the 
opinion that Love’s Comedy was glim- 
rende vitiig — brilliantly witty. ‘Hullo!’ 
thought I, ‘if there is anything brilliantly 
witty in Norwegian I must read it,’ and 
I bought the paper-covered • book ; little 
thinking how much that series of paper- 
covered books was to mean for me.” He 
recalls, when Emperor and Galilean ap- 
peared, locking himself up “in a little 
bare hutch of a bathing-house by the 
fjord, in order to devour its ten acts in 
the luxur)- of unbroken solitude.” Thus 
was conceived the great mission of his 
life — the introduction and interpretation 
of Ibsen to English-speaking peoples. 
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still a popular vehicle with stock com- 
panies. Archer was sixty-five years old 
when The Green Goddess was first pro- 
duced, a fact which caused C. Lewis 
Hind to remark: “There is hope for us 
all.” 

Archer had been attracted to the sub- 
ject of dreams by Freud’s study and 
trained himself to write down those he 
could remember. The Green Goddess 
was inspired by a dream. 

The critic invited Shaw’s collaboration 
on The Green Goddess^ but Archer’s 
scenario was so complete that Shaw said, 
“It is mere laziness to ask me to collab- 
orate with you.” Shaw and Archer had 
attempted a- previous collaboration in 
about 18S5 when Archer made tlie scen- 
ario for IVidoiucrs’ Houses but with- 
drew, leaving Shaw to write the dialogue 
alone. The play was hooted off the 
London stage. 

Walter Tittle, the artist, described 
Archer as "large, vigorous of frame, 
with a robust, healthy look, and color in 
his checks, with thin hair and long, thin 
black nioustadie, . . His eyes twinkled 
with humor from beneath bushy brows, 
and the bone-structure of his head and 
hands was vigorous and angular to a 
most unusual degree. His voice was soft, 
and the Scotch accent . . . most agree- 
able.” Hind calls him a “tall, sturdj', 
book-and-lamp Viking.” Caricatured by 
Max Beerbohm, he had spindly arms and 
legs and a prominent nose. 

During the V^’orld War, Archer served 
under the Ministry of Information and 
wrote numerous propagandistic pamph- 
lets and articles and books and a play 
(which was never produced). 

He also served as secretary of the 
Simplified Spelling campaign, and came 
to the United States several times in 
connection witli it. In 190S King Haakon 
VII of Norwaj' conferred upon him the 
Knighthood of the Order of St. Olav. 

Archer was not convinced of the sur- 
vival of personality after death, but he 
was “absolutety convinced, from repeated 
experience and observation,” of the gen- 
uineness_ of a very great number of 
spiritualistic phenomena. He had com- 
munications from a dead relative “under 
circumstances absolutely excluding trick- 
ery or fraud.” He died in London on 


December 27, 1924, following an opera- 
tion, in his sixty-eighth year. 

William Archer’s works: 

Critical Essays and Studies: English 
Dramatists of To-day, 1882; Henry Irving, 
Actor and Manager, 1^3; About the Theatre, 
18^; Masks of Faces; A Study in the 
Psychology of Acting, 1888; The Theatrical 
World, 1893-97; Study and Stage: A Year- 
book of Criticism, 1899; Poets of the Younger 
Generation, 1901 ; The Life, Trial, and Death 
of Francisco Ferrer, 1911; Play- Making, 1912; 
Art and the Commonweal, 1912; Fighting a 
Philosophy (on Nietzsche) 1915; The Old 
Drama and the New, 1923. 

Plays: War is War, 1919; The Green 
Goddess, 1921 ; Three Plays : ilartha Wash- 
ington, Beatrix Juana, Lidia, 1927. 

Miscellaneous : America To-day, 1899 ; 
Real Conversations, 1904; Let Youth Know: 
A Plea for Reason in Education (under 
pseudonym “Kappa") 190S; A National 
Theatre: Scheme and Estimates (with H. 
Granville-Barker) 1907; Through Afro- 
America, 1910; The Great Analysis, 1912; The 
Thirteen Days, July 23 to August 4, 1914, 
1915; Knowledge and Character, 1916; To 
Neutral Peace-Lovers, 1916; Colour-Blind 
Neutrality: An Open Letter to Georg 
Brandes, 1916; Shirking the Issue; An Open 
Letter to Georg Brandes, 1917; Gerns of 
German Thought (compiler) 1917; Six of 
One and Half-a-Dozen of the Other, 1917: 
God and Mr. Wells, 19:7; The Villain of the 
World-Tragedy, 1917; India and the Future, 
1917; The Peace-President, 1918; The Pirate's 
Progress, 1918; Dean Inge Anstvered, 1923; 
William Archer as a Rationalist (collection 
of his heterodox writings, edited by J. M. 
Robertson) 1925. 

Translator: Ibsen’s Prose Dramas, 1890- 
91 ; Collected Works of Ibsen. 

About William Archer: 

Archer, C. William Archer] Hind, C. L. 
More Authors and I ; Murry, J. M. Things to 
Come; Robertson, J. M. (editor) William 
Archer as a Rationalist (see introduction). 

American Scandinavian Review 13 :228 
April 192s ; Drama 17:36 November 1926; 
Saturday Reviezu of Literature 8:199 October 

17, 1931' 


Laura Adams Armer 1874~ 

T AURA ADAMS ARMER, Ameri- 
can author and artist, was born in 
Sacramento, California, on Januar)^ 12, 
1874. Her first book. Waterless Moun- 
iahi — written after she was a grand- 
mother — was awarded the John New- 
berj' Medal for “the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for 
children” at the American Librar}^ As- 
sociation conference in New Orleans in 
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1932. It liad previously won liie I.ont;- 
inans Prize for juvvnile tictioii. 

Her fatlier was Charles W . .Adanis oi 
Dublin, New Han.^>^hire. a.ui 
Maria A. Homo or tln-teriwUl. \v « 
Hampshire. The) nueraiiP I 

nia bv o.x te.un In Hw. cIi'MIuhuI 

was spent in Sau l-i.ine.'eo xIhiv she 
attended the piiMie eehooK .U nnerxals. 
to the aye of sivuan Owmy I- oehcate 
health she w.rs n-i aMe U' ;. -,.cee.| vvttli 
the ordinan .^eiiool ed-ic.i!' '.i oi hei 
generation, nes.^ y-'n’e !H)(.(ihl the 
grades. f\ hen siie n.i' iiu’clcon. ■'he 
beyan a hve-\ear ■^tvnh irf (h.u\ in-, 
paintiny at the t_.'ihtorni.i .S'cli"oI o' 
sign, under \niutr Mattluu' >he .iNo 
.studied the Chinese lanyii.iye for .i ^e-lr 
at the L ui\orsit' of t ahiiirma in order 
to have a better uiulerst.indnig of hhiu- 
ese art. This in turn led to .i stud) of 
the SMiibolisin of ail pnmitne peoples 
She was niarneel at the ,igc of tweniv- 
eight to Sidne)- .\rnier. .in art .student, 
also a pupil of Matthews Their one 
son and hon.seludd .itl.iirs oeeiipied most 
of her time tor the nest twiiie \eavs 
She has said of her son tint her com- 
panionship willi him developed Iter love 
of children and tliai lier grc.Uest h.ipi>i- 
ness in life was uateliing him as ,i yiovv 
ing child. 

At intervals she found time to e(>u 
tinue to Studv p.iinting hv hev'olf. I'Ut it 
was not until she was titty ihtit she h.ul 
the opportunity for free e\[>rvs>ion She 
then went for a vear to tive Xav.iho 
reservation in Northern \r./ona and 
lived among the natives, comimmiy >tud\ 
of art with tribal cu.stonis. noilKilogv. 
and symbolism, and paintmy timiv can- 
vasses. Her paintings of Indi.m Mil'iect- 
are nationally recogiiized. has since 
returned to the reservalhni for a few 
weeks or months each year. During one 
of her stays she completed the niotion 
picture, “The Mountain Chant,’’ the only 
alTIndian motion picture in existence, 
which was photographed with the con- 
sent of the Indians and recorded the 
Navaho sacred nine-dav ceremonv. It 
has been acclaimed one of the most valu- 
able films of Indian life. She has also 
copied more tlian one hundred sacred 
sand^amtm s tor the new Rockefeller 
iMnsepmi in Santa Fe. 



EaiTv- in the century she studied 
artistic photograpliy and worked pro- 
fessionally for many years in portraiture, 
winning international honors at various 
salons. 

In 1931 she wrote ll'atcrlcss jIIokii- 
hiht, the story of a present-day Navalm 
Nhepherd hoy who is moved by strange 
inner longings and a sense of beauty to 
hecoinc a medicine man. Of the writing 
of the book she lias said that she was 
never able to find any one person who 
could share her intense enthusiasms for 
hcaiity, and that the psychological reason 
fi'r U'liirrlrss Motiiitaiii was the need 

10 .share that inner knowledge. The 
title of the book is explained by one oi 
ihe ciiaracters in it who says; “We Nav- 
.d'os call it Waterless Mountain because 
on us top and on all of its sides there is 
not one spring; but no one knows what 
mn\ be in its heart. There are si.x dircc- 
lions .ilways. East, South, West, North, 
alawe. and below. Below is the deep 
heart of things.” The illustrations for 

11 ah'rlt'ss Moiiiilain were done by Mr. 
and Mrs, Armer together. 

Mrs .Xrmer’s second book, Dark 
i ircl,' of Braiit/ifs, was published in 
W33 It is the story of another Navalio 
hoy and the forced" e.xilc of his people 
from their native land Im federal troops, 
b.ased on an actual occurrence in Navaho 
hislorv’. 
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Her literary preferences as a child, she 
recalls, were Dickens’ David Coppcrfield 
and Hugo’s Lcs Miscrablcs. Later she 
enjoyed Conrad and the prefaces to 
Shaw’s plaj's, Mary Austin’s Land of 
Little Rain, and Kipling’s Kim. “Con- 
rad’s escape into romance balanced 
Shaw’s pi'opaganda,” she says. “And 
the mysticism of the old lama in Kim 
sweetened the scepticism of his cheela. 
The Land of Little Rain roused greater 
love and understanding of mountains, 
trees, and flowers.’’ 

Constance Lindsay Skinner has de.s- 
cribed Mrs. Armer as “a slender, tall, 
white-haired woman. . . She has great 
charm, is keenly intelligent, without 
‘pose,’ a personality at once sincere, 
forceful, and gracious.’’ Oliver La 
Farge, the author of Laughing Boy, 
another Navaho storv, whicli was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1930, met 
her in the desert in the years before 
either of them was known. Pic remem- 
bers her as “a game lady’’ and speaks of 
her “charm and sympathy.’’ 

Mrs. Armer makes her home in Berke- 
ley, California. 

Laura Adams Armer’s works: 

Waterless Mountain, 1931; Dark Circle of 
Branches, 1933. 

About Laura Adams Armer: 

Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion 21:265 November 1932; Travel 53:25 
August 1929; IVoinan’s Journal 15:6 Septem- 
ber 1930. 

Martin Armstrong 1883 - 

Autobiographical sketch of Martin Don- 
isthorpe Armstrong, English novelist 
and poet: 

T50RN near Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 
land, on October 2, 1882. On his 
father’s side he comes of the family of 
cattle and sheep stealers who inhabited 
the 'Eatable Land, namel}' the border 
countrj’- between England and Scotland, 
and acknowledged allegiance to the 
English and Scottish kings alternately, 
whichever was the more convenient at 
the moment. His maternal grandmother 
was Elizabeth Wordsworth, cousin to 
the poet. 

Educated at Charterhouse School and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, where he 


took a B.A. degree in Mechanical Sci 
cnce, a subject which he disliked in- 
tensely. His chief interests were classical 
and modern literature and music. 

After two 3'ears in an architect’s office 
he took up various temporary and un- 
remunerative jobs and then went to Italy 
where he lived for a year, chiefly in the 
neighborhood of Florence. During this 
time and on subsequent visits he made 
a close study, with no definite object 
but his own satisfaction, of Italian art 
(Renaissance and pre-Renaissance) . 

When the War broke out he joined 
The Artists’ Rifles (2Sth Middlese.x) as 
a private, obtained a commission, in 
June, 1915, in the 8th Middlesex, and 
in 1917 went to the I'rench front ami 
stayed there till the Armistice. 

On returning to England he obtained 
a post in the Ministry of Pensions which 
he resigned a year later to take up free- 
lance journalism am! other more serious 
literary work. Reviewed for the Nav 
Slatcjnnan, Outlook, Spectator, etc., and 
later became for a while literary editor 
of the Spectator. 

In 1930 married Jessie McDonald of 
Montreal, Guiada (previously wife of 
Conrad .Aiken) and has one son. 

Chief hobbies: walking, gardening 
(which includes growing vegetables for 
the hou.se) music, wine, painting (espe- 
cially modern) and English, French, 
Italian and .Spanish literature. His 
knowledge of these four literatures is 
unsj-stemalic ; there is no period in any 
of them of which he has an e.\.haustivc 
knowledge; of many he has no knowl- 
edge at all. 

He cannot say which writers have 
influenced him most, but certainly 
French novelists more than English 
novelists. An early enthusiasm for 
R. L. Stevenson has long since vanished. 
Has always disliked Tennyson and 
Browning and now dislikes most of 
Sheller'. A few of his favorites nowa- 
days (after Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth, Dante, and the Cervantes of Don 
Quixote) are John Donne and the 
Metaphysical Poets; Racine, Balzac, and 
Paul A'^alery. 

The musicians he prefers arc William 
B3Td and others of the old Englishmen ; 
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Great gave them a grant of land and 
serfs as a reward for distinguished 
military sendee. The name is of Tatar 
origin, going back to the Tatar invasion 
of Russia in the twelfth century. At 
the time of Peter Artn'basheft the fam- 
il}' fortunes had dwindled considerably, 
biit there was still great pride in the 
family tradition.” Mikhail's mother, a 
woman of Polish descent, was a grand- 
niece of the famous Polish soldier and 
statesman Kosciusko. She died when 
ilikliail was three years old. 

Itlikhail, according to his son’s ac- 
count, ''rebelled against the conservatism 
of his family, and his inclination to 
study art led to a misunderstanding be- 
tween him and his father who would 
rather h.ive seen him pursue a military 
career in keeping with the family tradi- 
tion. However, he succeeded in per- 
suading his father to let him take up 
the stud}' of painting for which he had 
a strong inclination and considerable 
abilit}'. At the age of si.xteen he began 
contributing poems to the local papers 
and at the same period and up to the 
age of twenty, studied art in the local 
art schools. 

,‘‘In 1898, at the age of twenty, he 
was married in Kharkov to .Anna Ko- 
boushko, the daughter of a small land- 
owner of the middle class. His family 
was very much against this maiTiage. 
Their only child 1 Boris] was born to 
them in 1899. Soon after that Mikhail 
went to St. Petersburg to study at the 
Imperial Academy of Fine Arts as he 
still believed himself to be a painter. 
Here the necessity of providing for his 
wife and child led to his doing carica- 
tures and writing articles in the St. 
Petersburg newspapers and magazines.” 

Altho Artzybasheff first appeared in 
literature in 1902, it was not until two 
years later that he gained the reputation 
of a coming star in the literary firma- 
ment. This he accomplished by the tale 
Ivan Landc which a critic describes as 
the story of a “life of quest followed by 
a meaningless death.” A year later the 
disastrous Russo-Japanese war resulted 
in the first Russian revolution. The 
events of this year of passion and blood 
Artzybasheff celebrated in a series of 
tales collected under the general title 
Talcs of the Revolution. They are vivid 


descriptions, for the most part of actual 
happenings, of the revolutionary tide, 
and as the author’s interests undoubtedly 
leaned towards the revolting masse.s, his 
popularity grew apace. 

In 1907 came his maynum opus, the 
much-ahused Saitin. It is a gospel of 
revolt against all social restraint; a pic- 
ture of society in dissolution. The critic 
Mirsky summarizes it thus; “The book 
is indeed didactic; it is a heavy profes- 
sorial sermon on the text: Be true to 
yourselves and follow your natural in- 
clinations.” And the Russian post- 
revolutionary youth took this ns the 
declaration of its imlependcnce. .Sanin 
clubs were organised where school girls 
and gymnasiasts disported themselves a 
la Sani)i, emulating his predilection for 
virile love-making and not unfrcqucntly 
ending it all in self-elimination. The 
author’s own verdict of Sanin is worth 
quoting: "Sanin is neither a novel of 
ethics nor a libel on the younger genera- 
tion. Sanin is the apology for individual- 
ism. . .” 

The furore created by this novel did 
not abate even tho Artzybasheff’s .subse- 
quent stories arc little more than varia- 
tions on the same theme. Between the 
years 1909 and 1912 appeared the talcs 
The Workingman Shevyrev, The Break- 
ing-Point, and several less significant 
stories. The former of these is con- 
cerned with thoughts of an anarchist 
worker in the few hours before his exe- 
cution and contains a slrilcing passage 
characteristic of .Artzybasheff’s own 
views of life. “I do not think of love,” 
says Shevyrev. "I can only hate. Why 
.should I love our people? Because they 
devour each other like pigs? Because 
they are so miserable, so pitiful, so weak 
and foolish that they allow millions of 
them to be driven under the table?" 

Ideas such as these could not, of 
course, be ignored by the gendarmerie 
of the Czar and as the autocracy once 
more felt its power to deal with all the 
turbulent elements in the state, Artzy- 
basheff was apprehended by the arm of 
the law. This was in 1912. The author 
was the guest of the authorities for sev- 
eral months, but thi.s seems only to have 
intensified his hatred for all the elements 
that conspire to curb the personality. 
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After his release he once move wielded 
tl\e pen in his fearless manner, but now 
also in another medium of expression, 
the drama. He is now the follower of 
the naturalistic method of Strindberg 
and the play Jealousy, in the words of 
the iirincipal character, turns out to be 
"a concert of amorous tomcats” where- 
in the wife is portrayed as striving to 
f.iscniatc every man she meets. Enemies, 
.1 imieh more' artistic performance, re- 
\oKes around the idea that “nothing is 
nio.e precious than love, and that there 
i- no punishment more painful than 
ii'.niless regret and a lardy repentance." 
I'll,- l.ine of the Savage, written, like 
i'ie preceding two, in the }'ear 1913, is 
,i repetition of the same theme. But in 
his last play, the author strikes 
a somewhat different note. Here the 
theme of female perfidy is abandoned 
and we are asked to consider specifically 
“the effect upon women of the loss or 
maiming of their lovers and lui.sbands.” 

At the time llie World W'ar broke 
out, says his son, Artzybasheff was at 
the very height of his fame. "About 
this time he established a literary weekly 
called Svoboda (Liberty) in which he 
wrote his ‘Recollections of an Author.’ 
These articles attracted so much atten- 
tion that the Czarist authorities stip- 
pros.scd the paper. At this time he was 
one of the two highest paid authors in 
Russia (Leonid Andreyev being the 
other) and his plays were being con- 
.stantly produced in nearh’ every city in 
Russia.” 

With the coming of the Revolution, 
Artzybasheff resumed the publication of 
his weekly Svoboda, but the Bolshevists, 
much like the gendarmerie, found little 
use for an author of such strongly in- 
dividualistic tendencies and the paper 
was suppressed once more. 

“The Bolshevists never forgave Art- 
zybasheff for not joining in their move- 
ment. While he never syanpathized with 
Communism and remained a radical and 
individualist to the day of his death, at 
the same time he was’ extremely indig- 
nant with all Russian intellectuals who 
fled the country at this period as he felt 
they were deserting the ship as it were.” 
When his novels were placed on the 
Bolshevist list of forbidden books, he 
found himself penniless, starving, and 
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with no outlet for the expression of his 
opinions. 

Boris says tiiat his father was not ban- 
ished from Russia by the Soviets, as is 
tistiall}’^ stated, but "was forced to 
escape because of starvation and fear of 
imprisonment. He went to■\^^^rsaw and 
again for the third time established the 
publication of Itis paper Svoboda in 
which he rose up strongly against the 
suppression of freedom of speech by the 
Bolshevists. As a proof of his impor- 
tance even at this lime, the Soviet gov- 
ernment tried to arrange with the Po- 
lish go^•ernment to have him extradited." 

But the experiences of the Revolution, 
together with the tuberculosis which he 
had inherited from his mother, soon 
proved fatal to Artzybasheff', and he 
died in Warsaw on March 3, 1927, at 
the age of forty-eiglit years. 

Of Artzybasheff’s literary antecedents 
it is best to quote himself : “My develop- 
ment, he writes, was very' strongly in- 
fluenced by Tolstoy', altho I never shared 
his views of non-resistance to evil. . . . 
Dostoievsky, and to a certain extent 
Chekhov, played almost as great a part, 
and Victor Hugo and Goethe -were con- 
stantly before my eyes,” Much has been 
also made of the seeming resemblance 
of. Artzybasheff’s life-conception to that 
of Nietzsche,. It is curious, therefore, 
that the author strongly opposes this 
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view hiniseli. h to Ma\ Stirncr, 
Xict/-schcV own mentor, tiiat Artzy- 
liaslicfi conI'e^st•.' an iiulehteflne.es. Tol- 
stoyX inilueiice, llio distorteil, is clearly 
{K-Tcejuible in Ivan Ltir.dc ami the Slir- 
ncre.Miue treatmcnl of Sanh), tempered 
with Slavic j)essimism, is also a matter 
of easy detection. The h'ilmolh' thruoiit 
all of .Xrtzyhasheft’s works is the same;, 
'A'onr body proclaims the truth, your 
reason lies.” .And "the purprse is al- 
w.ay.s to show the inanity of human life, 
the unreality of artificial civilization, 
and the reahty of only two thin!,'.s — sc.k 
and rlealh." 

lloris .ArtzyhashelY "ives the followintt 
per.sonal description of his father; “Mik- 
hail Artzyhasheff was ahont live-fect-ten- 
inches tall and \veij,'hed aronnd 16.S to 
170 ponniis. lie had medium hrown hair 
and littht hrown eyes. Me wore his hair 
rather had a heard, and wore pince- 
nez. lie never wore the usual civilian 
clothes, hut preferred instead the Rus- 
sian hlcHises which he had made in silks 
and velvets in ;i \nriety of colors, lie 
.always waire hifth hoots.” 

Concerniu): the Mnjtlish sjiclhnit of 
.Artzyhasheffs name there has been a 
ttreat deal of dispute, and it has apiieared 
in many fashions. .Mikhail himself 
never indicated any preference amoii}; 
the various forms. The spelliurt used 
here is the one preferred hy lloris (who 
has heen a resilient of the I’nited States 
since 11*19) and is ado[)ted at his per- 
sonal recjtiest. 

.Amont; the more important works of 
.Mikhail .Art/vhashefi' are: 

Snarl’ I.amlc. ic/ij; k.-i,-.!c.a,-y. lOrs; Pra- 
tHl^^c!lc!lik (kilolulun, n/js; Zlien.-i. 1005; 
Iter olli•^'.o:u‘r. 10)7; S.'irnti, lexi?; MiHiony. 
tovSj ICsli.viiii Slicvyrtv. I'/vj; U Posleiliiei 
t lii My, !i)ii; P:i<.ita Tiiinain'v, nno; Jeii'eiiin.1 
Suiy;i''i li.n.i I’.oniiy, Jol.i 

Pl.ws: Revnost', loit; Vtne'’, loit; \'oin.t. 
iota. 

!->s\as; /’apokv i’o.-itfi’!:!. 1017. 

■Mikii.ail A rt. ■’yhasheiY's works avail- 
aide in Rnylish tr.ansiation : 

The i’reaifnic-I’oint. 1015: Ivan Ijiidr. 
miy: Tin- tms; S.Miii’.c. 10!>; 

T.itei di i.l],. nevcdiition (r. coilrction oi t.ilcf 
!>■.:. .anuic.r eiker'. Skevyrev am! 

! r::!.s!iO’. ) 1017; The S;i'. .’iCC. lOZ!, 

Pi-wi:; !'u6; jr.iknoy. 1.117; I.av,- of 

d'r 


About Mikhail ArtzyhashefT: 

Qtandicr, F. \V. Modern ConlitscrJa! /’/ay- 
tcrighis; Hinicker. J. G. L'nironrs; Ofein. 
Nt. J. (Juidr to Rtisstitn Lileralnrc •, Phelps. 
W. L Ilssoy: on iOissioi; S'oz'flitts. 

Sholoni .Asch ISSO' 

qilOLO.M ASCH, Yiddish novelist 
and playwright, was born November 
1, 1880. at Koutiio, near Warsaw, Ro- 
land. He came of a jioor Jewish family 
and had nij other source of learnintf 
than the Rihle and Hebrew religious 
writings which he read at home. At 
si.xteen he began to earn his own living. 

At twenty, determined to he a writer, 
he went to Warsaw and had his first 
writings accepted by two Warsaw jour- 
nals. A year later he published his first 
hook. TItc \'Ula<jc, which contained 
sketches and stories of liis native village 
folk. The hook immediately placed him 
among the foremust Jewish writers and 
was translated into many laiiguage.s. He 
was drawn into literary circles in contact 
with the Russian intelligentsia. 

For five years lie continued to make 
studies of the Jewish people in stories 
and sicetclies. He wrote for a lime in 
Hebrew hut soon changed to Viddisli. 
on the advice of friends. Rraclicaliy all 
his books are written in Yiddish. 

In 190-1 .Asch wrote lus first play. 
With the Stream, and his one-act pkay, 
The Liar, was a great success at the 
municipal theatre of Cracow ; in the 
following year his play The Temples 
of the Messiah was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, both in Russia and Roland. 

Asch was introduced to ^I’iddish read- 
ers ill .•\meric.a in RXfS when .Abraham 
Caban printed some of his stories in the 
Ji'tcish Morning Journal. Other jour- 
iials soon followed suit. 

The author was living in .''witzerl.'ind 
when he wrote his must fainou< (ikiy. 
The (ioii of Uengeanee. The play won 
him a Ivuropean rcinitation when pro- 
duced by .Ma.N Reiniiardt in I’erlin in 
PRO. Suhseijucnlly it was perfonned 
widely in Europe and .America, the New 
A’ork production being .•iccompanied by 
heated conirover.sy and tmlicc raids. Tiie 
pl.ay tleals with a man bringing up his 
d;u!"hter in innocence while he tuns a 
hroihe! in the cellar hcne.ath his house. 

Sholom Asch: 'li'TJorri 5-.h 
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Jn tlic end she is drawn into the mire. 
“The theme is worked out,” states 
tlie Natio)}, "in a loatlisome cuviroumeiit 
among creatures of tlic gutter witli a 
brutal frankness unmitigated save for 
a curious strain of sensuous, oriental 
{)oetr_' 

In I'UO Asch visited New York for 
SIX moiilhs and wrote a comedy called 
77ic L\>nthii>nol. Then he went to Paris, 
\N here lie u ri>Ie his iirst novel, Mary. 
T'u' book and Its sequel, 77fc Road to 
lU,, Silt, had for their setting the 
Rusjian re\olutionar} movement in the 
ra>l >e,irs of the twentieth centurv. Me 
u'loie iheni to be "literary” and timely. 
Asch remained in Paris until the out- 
tneak of the World War. writing a great 
deal. 

He returned to New York in P)14 and 
remained there until 1935, living on 
.'st.itcn Island with his wife and children. 
Ihiring this eleven-year period he wrote 
a number of plays and novels of Jewish 
lite in .\merica, not.ibly Uiich' .l/u-vc.'". 
I'll,' Eh'cliic Chair, TJu' Mother, and 
The Retain of Lederer. Most of the 
novels were serialized in the Forzeard, 
a Jewish daily. The novel Uncle Moses, 
according to the author, was based on 
a true story. It is the story of a Polish 
Jew who emigrates to New York, estab- 
lishes a sweatshop in the Bowery, and 
then brings workers from his native 
village. 

To encourage the Jews in eastern 
Europe who suffered from the World 
W'ar. Asch wrote two historical novels. 
The Enchantress of Castile and In God’s 
Name. His play, The Dance of Death. 
was based directly on the War. His 
works were collected in \ iddish in 
twelve volumes in 1'321. 

The first work of Asch to be trans- 
lated into English was Motthe the Thief, 
in 1917. WTitten while he was living in 
Paris before the War, the hook was 
based on a study of the Warsaw under- 
world and the poor classes of kwi in 
Poland. Other English trane! ui.mis fol- 
lowed. few in number compa’ ’ with his 
large output. Many of Ins ,-ks linvc 
been translated into Eu- inn, German, 
and French. 

In 1925 Asch retuincd to Europe and 
settled with his family in the outskirts 


of Paris. Here he wrote a trilogv’ 
which he entitled Sint flat [meaning 
“Before the Flood.”] The three novels 
were published in the United States late 
in 1933 in one volume with the title 
Three Cities. This trilogy, which is con- 
sidered Asch’s chief work, is an epic of 
Ixussia. The first novel of the group, 
.Petersburg, describes the Russian and 
Jewish middle class; IFnrinto, the 
second, deals with the revolutionary 
lower middle class of Poles and Jews; 
Moscok, the third, and, in the opinion 
of Franz MT-rfel the greatest volume, 
draws figures of all classes, nationalities, 
and races in Russia. 

At a banquet given for Asch by the 
Pen Club in Nkenna in 1930, Mkrfel 
said: “Sbolom Asch is a realist and an 
epic writer. The great pathos, the 
prophetic emotion whicli is his gift, can- 
not be expressed in words. It dissolves 
like salt in the wide waters of his tales. 
It seems to me that his prophetic spirit 
reaches its greatest heights in Asch’s 
latest work. Strangely enough, the 
farther he moves from Judaism, the 
more his soul grows in Biblictil power. 
The three volumes of Sintflut [Before 
the I'lood] arc a single cry of sorrow at 
the present condition of divine creation, 
which is being ravished by dc.spoilers of 
all kinds.” Ludwig Lewisohn feels that 
Three Cities places Asch “on a level 
with Hamsun, Shaw, and Thomas 
■Mann” 

Charles A. Madison says; "Sbolom 
A.sch is a poor stylist. He often writes 
very ungi-ammatically. Few of his sen- 
tences can be parsed readily'. But this 
crudenc.ss of style is ns much a part of 
him as is his love of nature. Pits love 
for the earth and his pleasure in sensu- 
ous beauty come to him from the soul, 
and he expresses them, not eloquently 
but with shouts of joy. . . 

"He often shows the tendency to sen- 
timentalize' his characters. All of his 
thieves and vagabonds have a strong 
filial affection for their mothers; and it 
may be remarked in this connection that 
these scamps are seen upon analysis to 
be all of one doth. Similarly', the smile 
of a young girl, if this girl be respect- 
able, never fails in reforming the most 
hardened horse dealer. Again, his ten 
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year old girls show an unusual sense of 
responsibility ; they are also experts 
in borrowing money for their needy 
])a rents.” 

Asch is described by Herbert S. Gor- 
man as being “rather a large man, tall 
and of substantial build. His prominent 
nose and .small, neatly cropped mous- 
tache suggest the typical business man 
rather than the sensitive writer of novels 
and plays. It is when his face lights 
up — and he smiles often and most agree- 
ably albeit a bit shyly — that his features 
take on an intellectual aspect. Ilis shy- 
ne.ss is somewhat accentuated by the 
care he tak-es in selecting his English 
words. One must grasp at half finished 
sentences to follow him with any degree 
of success.” 

Sholoin Asch’s works (Hebrew and 
Yiddish titles given in English) : 

„.Yhc Vill.ige; Willi the Slrc.nm; The Liar; 
The Temples of tltc ytcsfiali; The God of 
y_er.ec.TMCc: Tlie Compatriot; Snhhatai Zevi; 
The Beautiful yfaric; Shlor.ic Xoeid; Earth; 
^^ary: Ihe Rond to One's Self; Faith; 
ifottke the Thief; Unde Ptoses; Tlic Elec- 
tric Chniry The Iitothcr; The Return of 
l.cdercr; The Enehnntress of Castile; In 
God's Xame; nic Dance of Death; The 
I casaut and the Land; The Holy Voiine 
Itennit; The Red Hat; The Sinner; Before 
the hlnod (Iriloyy; Pelersbure', Warsaw, 
Moscow). 


Sholom Asch’s works available in 
English translation (with dates of pub- 
lication in America) ; 

Mottke the Thief, 1017; America, lOlS; The 
God of \'engeancc, 191S; Uncle Afoses, 1920; 
Kiddush Ha-Shem: An Epic of 1648, 1926; 
The Mother, 1930; Sahbatai Zevi, 1930; Three 
Cities (trilogy : Petersburg, Warsaw, Mos- 
cow) 1933. 

About Sholom Asch : 

Asch, S. The God of I'cugcaucc (sec in- 
troduction by -Abraham Caban) and The 
Mother (sec preface by Ludwig Lewisohn) ; 
Gorman, H. S. Procession of Masks. 

Bookman 46:686 February 1918; 57:394 
June 1923; Li-Ang Age 339;596 February 
1931; Ration itOnSo February 14, 1923; 116; 
250 February 28, 1923; .Veil' York Times Book 
Rez-iesc October 22, 1933; Poet Lore 34:524 
December 1923. 

Helen Ashton IS91- 

TTELEH ROSALINE ASHTON, 
English novelist, was born October 
18, 1891, in London, and has lived in 
London all her life. She was the 
daughter of Arthur J. Ashton, king’s 
counsel, recorder of Manchester, and 
judge of appeal in the Isle of Man, 

She always intended to write. En- 
couraged by her father, himself the 
author of legal reminiscences, she pub- 
lished three novels before she was 
twenty-one, but she is “glad to think 
that these ’prentice efforts are now out 
of print.” 

This early literary work was inter- 
rupted by the World War and she took 
up nursing and after the War studied 
medicine for some }-ears at London Uni- 
versity. .Altho she qualified as a doctor 
she did not practice. 

Following her marriage in 1927 to 
-Arthur Edward North Jordan, a bar- 
rister of Gray’s Inn and the O.xford 
Circuit, Miss Ashton returned to liter- 
ature. She drew upon her e.xperiences 
.as a medical student in London Hospital 
for her first novel of this later stage, 
A Lot of Talk, which was published in 
July 1927. 

Her enjotanent of foreign travel was 
the origin of Par Enough, her next book, 
whose scene is laid in Jamaica, and 
Family Cruise, which is an account of a 
Iticditerranean voyage in novel form, 
with the same theme of domestic friction 
and the endurance of the domestic ties, 
which she employed in Mackerel Sky, 
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;i Mor}’ of modern marriage under diffi- 
culties. 

Challenged by her husband’s declara- 
tion that it would be impossible to con- 
struct a whole book- about one day in 
the life of a country doctor, Miss Ash- 
ton wrote Doctor Scrocold, which spans 
one day, and that a not very unusual 
one, in the routine of a doctor in a typi- 
cal English country town. She acknowl- 
edges that it was hardly fair to accept 
her husband's challenge because she 
had learned before she gave up medicine 
for matrimony how much emotional e.x- 
perience can be squeezed into a doctor’s 
day. Doctor Scrocold is perhaps her 
most successful novel. 

kliss Ashton says she has never at- 
tempted historical fiction in the ordin- 
ary sense, but she made “two careful 
studies of the domestic changes in the 
last hundred years in London,” A 
Background for Caroline, a woman’s 
life history, and Belinda Grove, the his- 
tor)- of a Regenc'- house in the suburbs 
and the people v . ,o lived in it, influenced 
by a kindlj^ old ghost who haunted it. 

The idea for Belinda Grove was given 
to her by a complete stranger at a Lon- 
don dinner party. Miss Ashton explored 
the northern suburbs of London looking 
for “Belinda Grove” itself. She never 
found it but she still tiiinks that it must 
be somewhere in Islington. But she did 


find so many haunted houses and queer 
true stories that Belinda Grove is more 
a composite photograph than a portrait. 
In fact, it was such a vivid photograph 
that Miss Ashton had a difficult time 
convincing her English publisher and 
his solicitor that it was not a true story 
and they were not in danger of being 
sued for libel. 

In 1932 she published Bricks and 
Mortar, the life story of an architect 
and an account of the changes in archi- 
tectural fashion during the last half 
centur}'. 

Most of her novels deal with the 
domestic life of the professional class. 
“This is the tj'pe of subject,” writes 
Miss Ashton, in the third person, to the 
editors of this book, “which chiefly 
interests her; she dislikes the fantastic, 
the dramatic, and the extreme; she pre- 
fers to write of everyda)' subjects, of 
people who may at first appear dull; 
commonplace, unambitious, to work out 
all the details of their background and 
routine and to prove them, in the end, 
as pathetic and interesting to the reader 
as they would appear to themselves." 
She prefers character to incident. 

She believes in numerous revisions and 
corrections, only uses the typewriter for 
later drafts, finds the plot the most dif- 
ficult part of her novel, and keeps it 
fluid up to a late stage. 

iMiss Ashton lives with her husband 
in a set of paneled rooms at the top of 
an old Queen Anne house in Gray’s Inn, 
London, looking out on the hall where 
Queen Elizabeth dined. Here she writes 
her novels. Sometimes she works on 
fishing holidays in Ireland, scribbling 
her first drafts in little notebooks which 
are often so rain-soaked and worn that 
her till)’ handwriting becomes quite un- 
readable. Her recreations are salmon 
and trout fishing. She has a country 
home, Pinchards, at Stockton, in Wilt- 
shire. 

Helen Ashton’s novels: 

A Lot of Talk, 1927; Far Enough, 1928; 
-*V Background for Caroline, 1929; Doctor 
Serocold; 1930; Mackerel Sky, 1930; Belinda 
Grove, 1932; Bricks and Mortar, 1932. 

Ramon Perez de Ayala 
See Perez de Ayala, Ramon 
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“Azon'n” 1873- 

A ZORIN (pen name of Jose Mar- 
tinez Ruiz) Spanish essa 3 nst, 
novelist, and pla 3 uvright, was born in 
the little town of Monovar, province of 
Alicante, on June 8 , 1873, Sunday at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
house of his birth is located at 9 Azorin 
Street, then called Jail Street and later 
Saint Andrews. His father, Don Isidoro 
Martinez Soriano, came from the town 
of Yecla and was a lawyer by profes- 
sion. A recalcitrant Conservative, he 
was ma 3 'or of Monovar at different 
periods and also deputy from that elec- 
torial district. He died in 1919 at the 
ripe age of eight 3 '. Azorin’s mother. 
Dona Luisa Ruiz Mestre de Petrel, who 
died in 1916, came from Alicante, from 
a prosperous famil 3 ' of landowners — one 
of her ancestors had been an official of 
the Holy Inquisition. Efficient housewife. 
Dona Luisa kept a detailed famil 3 ' book 
and from it we learn that Azorin got 
Ills first hair cut on November 28, 1874, 
that he went to school for the first time 
on Monday, October 21, 1878, and that 
he wore long trousers the da 3 '' of the 
Immaculate Conception. December 8 , 
1878. 

Azorin had five sisters and three 
brothers, attended tlie school of the 
Padres Escolapios at Yecla, and led the 
depressingly quiet existence of a t 3 'pical 
Spanish town. This slow tempo filtered 
into the subconscious mind of the 
3 'oungster, for Azorin has never been 
able to forget it. Most of his writings 
contain an almost superhuman effort to 
recapture the dust 3 ' past, to re-establish 
the lethargic rhythm of this small town 
and the traged 3 ' of its small souls. From 
his somewhat autobiographical Avorks, 
especially from Las Confesioncs dc an 
Pcqucno Filosofo, one can reconstruct 
the atmosphere and tonality of Azorin’s 
childhood. One must add that an ex- 
tremel 3 ' serious illness almost cut short 
his fertile career. 

On completing his studies at Yecla 
in 1888, Azorin went to Valencia. He 
registered in the law school and lived 
in a boarding house in the Plaza de las 
Barcas. Little interested in his studies, 
the sensitive fifteen 3 'ear old bo 3 " devoted 
his spare time to literature: he con- 


tributed to the local newspapers — dram- 
atic and book review .sections ; assidu- 
0 USI 3 ' A'isited Sempere’s bookshop— 
Blasco Ibanez’s first editor: and de- 
rived great pleasure in Avriting atheist 
articles. At the time he underAvent two 
crucial experiences : heard Salmeron 
deliver a political harangue and read 
Baudelaire’s Flowers of Evil, a book 
Avhich, he declares, has influenced him 
most profoundly. 

Tired of the University of Valencia, 
he moved to that of Granada. He ILed 
in a top floor room near the Puerta 
Real, overlooking the snoAV-capped 
mountains and the exquisite patterns of 
the fertile fields. He bought nightingale 
nests, visited second hand bookshops, 
and in 1893 published his first book 
under the pseudonym “Candido” — it Avas 
a fift 3 ' page monograph on the life and 
AA'orks of the eighteenth centur 3 f dram- 
atist Leandro Fernandez de Moratin. 
The folloAving 3 Tar, the same editor, 
Vives Mora, of Valencia, issued another 
of Azorin’s pamphlets: Buscapics (sat- 
ire and criticism) under the pseudonym 
“Ahriman.” Once more Azorin Avorried 
about the spiritual b a n k r u p t c 3 ’' of 
eighteenth centuiy Spain, comparing it, 
quite felicitousl 3 ’, Avith that of Russia. 

In 1894 Azorin still lacked a feAV sub- 
jects for his degree. His dislike for legal 
studies is evidenced by his restlessness: 
he moA'ed to Salamanca and then back 
to Valencia, and, after publishing three 
more pamphlets and his translations of 
Maeterlinck’s The Intruder and Kropot- 
kin’s Prisons, arrived at Madrid on No- 
vember 25, 1896. 

He brought Avith him to the Capital a 
letter of introduction from the literary 
critic Luis Bonafoux. The letter Avas 
addressed to Ricardo Fuente of El Pais 
staff, and it Avas in that neAvspaper that 
Azorin made his real literar 3 ' debut. One 
of his readers, the famous critic Clarin, 
devoted some space to Azorin in the 
Barcelona periodical La Sacta: a cor- 
respondence folloAved, Avhich led to an 
enduring friendship. The incipient au- 
thor Avas launched. 

The disaster, the sad year of 1898, 
threAV Spain into a pessimistic mood. 
The Avriters preoccupied themselves Avith 
the problem of national decadence. 


Azorin: a-THo-ren' 

Jose Martinez Ruiz: Ho-sfi' mfir-tc'neTH roo-OTH' 
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Azonn li:)d pul>lisln-‘tl liis iiotoricius 
Chark'ari, Discordant Crili- 

cisni, wliich expanded his public con- 
sidendilv, and a collection of short sto- 
ries. Dijhcinia. in which he idealized the 
bohemian .--pirit of a generation nourished 
on Li.mtier, llarbey d’Aurevilly, I’oe. 
1) Anmuizio, and IVandelaire. 

\t the time A/orin belonged to a 
grou[) comprising Itaroia. iSltieztu. etc., 
ami, mote distantb. \ alle Inclan and 
!!en.i\entr, riie\ used to meet in the 
,\'i,ing in the C ,i fe de la r'arrera de 
s.in liuuunio .old celebr.ated (..hrislmas 
Ml it.uoia's bonu‘ In these hectic d.ays 
lUn.ixeme w.t'- amused of plagiarism for 
!ii- pla\ / (.' jj. ill'll ,/.■ /ii.s A'iVnu. and 
a duel .'.eemed imminent between Mtin- 
nel I'meno :md \ alle- Ittclan . . . the 
genetatuin of Ib^fi was livitig a tnrbu- 
iuit c.ireei and Azorm helped to define 
Us course: "It lo\es the old towns and 
the landscape; it endeavors to resurrect 
the primitive poets t^llevceo. Juan Ruiz, 
.'''anliilana) ; it admnes I'd Greco and 
the stratige writitigs of Gotigora.” 

Azorin carried on a lively column in EA 
I’roiircso, a newspaper ediletl by the 
s[iectacu!ar politician, later so prom- 
tnetit, Alejandro I.erroux. In 1899 
.\.'oriti jiitiilished a study of critical 
theories, La Ex'olucion dc la Crilka, 
and a more serious volume, La Soci- 
aloi/ia Criminal, surveying the outstand- 
ing currents in sociology and criminol- 
ogy. Soon after he went to Cordoba and 
Jlondvar for a rest. 

On his return to Madrid, a new cen- 
tury had dawned. Azorin dcclaretl that 
cverythitig seemed ditferent, more bril- 
liant, as if flooded by the cold light from 
countless arc latnps — on one side a re- 
fulgent present, on the other a past sunk 
in. utter darkticss. The young v\ liters 
gathered in the TufYet Italian., t.i cele- 
brate the birth of a new epoch and a 
business man — successful m.tnuf.icturer 
of electric belts — gave them enough 
money to e.'itnblish the literary luagazduc 
Jiivcntiid (Youth). Its art editor was 
one Pablo Picasso. 

So far mcntioti has been made of 
books which Az.orln did not consider 
significant enough to include in his Col- 
lected YVorks, twentv'-eight volumes of 
which have been published In c'aro 
Raggio since 1919, They could lii called 


his juvenilia, for most critics begin the 
study of -Az.orin's works with El Ahmi 
CaslAIaiia. Printed in 1900, this brief 
essay on the epos and ethos of Spain 
initiates an vminterrupted series of books 
of fiction, criticism, travel, aphorisms, 
and the drama. The leitmotiv, of his 
fertile creation seems to be Spain ; laud- 
sc.ape, old towns, ancient buildings, stag- 
nant souls. at\d he evokes this dusty 
past in an inimitably impressionistic 
style of stacatto phrases, repetitions, 
subtle nuances, llis style is, indeed, one 
of the most important contributions to 
contemporary Spanish letters: he has 
thoroly discredited the old fashioned 
eloquence and pompons rhetoric so much 
in vogue during the past century. Since 
his memorable trip - to Toledo in 1901 
(he was one of the first to love passion- 
ately Iv! Greco and his city) he lias 
looked into every nook and corner of 
the Peninsula in search of the quintes- 
sence, of what llavolock Ellis called the 
“soul of Spain.” 

Rut Az.orin was not a silly dreamer 
evoking a dusty past. If he praised 
Larra (1809-1837) and called him “the 
master of our generation” and organized 
with Baroja the celebration of his an- 
niversary on r'ebruary 13, 1901 — it was 
perhaps because he saw in Larra an 
intelligent satirist of Spain’s stagn.ation 
.and .self-complacency. zAzorin’s para- 
mount desire was to discover the really 
authentic in Ilispanic sensibility. z\nd 
that explains also his attack on Eche- 
garay. Half a Nohel Prize had been 
awarded to this dramatist in 1904 (the 
('thcr half went to the Provengal poet 
Mistrall “in consideration of his rich 
and inspired dramatic production which 
revived, in an independent and original 
way, the great ' traditions and the old 
glories of the Spanish drama.” Some 
of Spain’s more patriotic and orthodox 
figures in letters, sciences, and politics 
(the King included) assembled on 
March 13, 190.3, in the hall of the 
Senate to render homage to their dram- 
atist. The Spanish press, with its usual 
exaggeration, announced that, for once, 
all of Spain had joined in the apotheosis 
of her greatest geniu?. Of course, next 
(Lay a letter of protest, drawn by Azorin, 
Grandmontagne, and Valle Inck'm and 
signed by over fifty dramatic critics and 
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prominent writers (Unamuno, P.aroja, 
Maeztu. etc.) denied their adherence to 
such an homage, and declared that their 
artistic ideals were very different from 
those of Echegaray. Thus Azor'm voiced 
and championed the new esthetic credo 
of a new generation, and Echegaray 
found himself an anachronism in his 
own country on the very day of his 
deification 1 

His political activities, too, showed 
clearly Azorin’s concern with the im- 
mediate problems of his country. At 
the beginning of the centur}' he fostered 
the idea of erecting a monument to the 
Unknown Soldier, to the memory of 
countless forgotten warriors who fought 
and died for their Fatherland in the dis- 
tant colonies. Also, with Baroja and 
Maeztu, he started a campaign -against 
the inordinate gambling rampant then 
in Malaga. His political interest never 
abated and, despite his continuous liter- 
ary production, he found time to enter 
the arena in a more direct way: in 1907 
he was elected deputy from the electoral 
district of Purchena ; in 1914, from 
Puenteareas; and in 1917, from Sorbas, 
province of Almeria. He married Dona 
Julia Guinda Urzanqui in 1908. 

Prime Minister La Cierva, whom 
Azorin had praised in several political 
works, named him Under-Secretarj’- pf 


Public Instruction in 1917 and 1919. As 
deputy, Azorin maintained an intelligent 
silence: only on a few crucial occasions 
did he show his merits. As Under-Secre- 
tary of Instruction, he favored the estab- 
lislnnent of a Hispano-American house, 
and pleaded for the representation in the 
Council of Public Instruction of the 
Casa del Pueblo, of the Atheneum, of 
the Society of Newspapermen, and of 
the Fomento de las Artes. 

Azorin’s literary career scored a 
triumph of recognition in 1913 when, 
on November 23, his friends gave him 
a banquet in the gardens of Aranjuez. 
Among those present were the phi- 
losopher Ortega Gasset, the poet Juan 
Ramon Jimenez, and the novelist Ramon 
Gomez de la Serna. It was at this festi- 
val that Ortega y Gasset decided to start 
the magazine Espaiia. 

During the War, Azorin supported the 
Allies and was sent in 1918 to Paris as 
correspondent of the somewhat pro- 
German paper A B C. His war exper- 
iences and francophile activities have 
been recorded in his short volumes 
Entrc Espaiia y Fraitcia: Paginas dc nn 
Fraiicofilo, 1917 ; Paris Bombardeado, 
1918; and Los N orteamcricanos, a visit 
to the United States Army front-line. 

With the appearance of El Chirrion 
dc los Politicos in 1923, one feels that 
Azorin is thru with politics: in this 
“moral fantasy’’ he shows the machina- 
tions of petty tyrants and the dishonest 
tendency of politics. From then on he 
focused his creative genius on literary 
production, and on May 28, 1924, was 
elected, by unanimous vote, to the 
Spanish Royal Academy. Instead of the 
traditional reception speech, he violated 
the rule by reading his newest work 
An Hour of Spain, Between 1560 and 
1590, which is available in English 
translation. His academic career was 
very short, for he did not return to his 
chair after his candidate Gabriel Miro 
(1879-1930) was refused entrance twice 
in succession. 

One of Azorin's earliest passions was 
the theatre. Not onty did he write 
dramatic criticism, but as early as 1901 
he composed a tragicomedy in four acts 
entitled La Fuerea del Amor. And just 
as at that time he translated Maeter- 
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hiick's Ti:c hiintdcr, more recently he 
iins made a \ ersion of Ganlillon s Maya 
and of Exrcinov's Dr. /•m/iyi-— anotlier 
wav of sHA'iiig rJiat. Jvspito Ins deep Jo\c 
for the cl;l^^ics, Azorin has kept in totidi 
with all vanyuard hterainre. itli the 
emet'ct'nce oi surretdisine. he has re* 
neued li s art. Since E>io he has writ- 
ten one bold pl'*\\ after atuaUet . Ola 
Statu. ihaiidy. MnAia Brandy, 

v‘‘27 : and / V c'/mnar. nn collabor- 
.ii.rii With the |iopular playwright 
yiiiho, >eca ' wliieh caused a tremencl- 
o^l^ 'candai hecaiise of its scathing satire 
(Ik M.iii.'Miisiic world. Hotli authors 
Wi-i ixpelhd from the Asociacioti de la 
tile ''Ociet\ of netvspapermen. A 
;e',\ ii.oiuhs I'ctore tins notorious aiTnir, 
vrlan Aronn was .accused of having 
eoiic cia/\." Kanidii Gomez de la Serna 
iioiioied him with a l aiKjuet tvhich took 
pl.ice at the Cafe I'omho oti November 
id. EG”. Three d.its later, the Teatro 
dv Fuencarral picseiited his three-act 
pl.u Ci'iitrdia <i'c/ . Irir 

.\zoim has lost man\ of his atlmirers 
who have refused to follow hitn iti liis 
e.xperiments. Mis ''eto()cya" i'c/i.r Var- 
t/a.f. MGS, like his "pre-novel” Sufer- 
ri-alBiita, 1^2^, atnl his short stories 
Bhiiii'o c/t ./ruf, Tljn G^unslated into 
English as Tlw Syrens) tuid his novel 
}‘itcbh\ I'k'O. contain a certain density 
ditiicuU to grasp. This latest manner. 
Some claim, stands in contrast to Jiis 
previous clearness and simplicity. In 
Iddd a statue, sculptured by Palacios, 
was unveiled in his native town of 
Mondvar. Azorin attended the cere- 
mony and also the premiere of his play 
.IngcUta. 

Whatever one's position m.ay be on 
the theories of art. one has to agree with 
Jean Cassou that ,\zorin is “perhaps the 
niost perfect realization of European 
impressionism.” A writer almost in his 
sixties, whose career began forty years 
ago, he remains, parado.xical as it may 
sound, one of the youngest and most 
discussed w-riters of Spain. The admirer 
of Gracian, Cervantes, and Larrn has 
undergone the influence of Tovee. 
Proust. Freud, and Rilke, and this mar- 
riage of the old and the new h.is pro- 
duced disturbing results. 

A. F. 


The works of Azorin; 

JuvEXiLiA: Moratin, 1893; Busrapies, 1804; 
Kolas Socialcs, iSoj; Aiiarqiiistas Eitorarios, 
1805: Litcralnra, 1896; Charivari, 1S97; 
Bohemia. 1S97; Soledndes, iSoS; I’cciichct, 
Dcinagogo iSilS; La Kvolucibn lie la Critica, 
1899; Sociologia Criminal, 1899. 

CoxTEssioxs .-c.VD^ Fictio.v; ' La ^’ohlIllalI, 
inoe; Antonio Azorin, 1903; Lns Coniesiones 
de im I’cqiicho Filosofo, 1904; El Liccnciado 
Vldricra, 1915; Don Juaw, torz; Dona Incs, 
lozj; Fcli-x Vargas, m.’S; Blanco c« Azul, 
1009; Snpcrrcnlismo, 19.M; Puchlo, 1930. 

Ess.ws, Travcl, Axn Criiicism: El Alma 
Castellana, igm; Los Puchlos, 1905; La Rutn 
de Don Qnijoic, 1905: El Politico, 190S; 
Espana, 19C9; Lccitiras Espafiolas, i9ie: Cas- 
tilla, lOia; Los V.alores Lilerarios, 1913; 
Cl.a.-icos y Modernos, 1013; Dn Disetirso dc 
la Ciena. 1014; A 1 Marpen de I05 Cl.isicos, 
1015; Lhi Pnehlecito, U)t6; liivas y Larra, 
101(1; Entre Espana y Erancia, 1916; Parla- 
mentarismo Espanol, 1016; El Paisajc dc 
Espana Vi.sto por los E.>ipaholcs, 1017; Paris 
Bomhardcado, lOlS; Labcriiilo, J92I; Mi 
Sciitido de la \'ida, lOZi ; AiUores AtitiRiios, 
loai ; Los Dos Lniscs, loai ; De Gr.anada a 
Castclar, joaa; El Chirrion de los Politicos, 
10^3; Racine y Molierc, 1024; Una Ilora dc 
Espan.a, 1924; Los Qninlcro!:, 1925; Andanda 
y Peiisaiulo, 1020. 

Di!.\.\ia: Old Spain. 1926; Brandy, MucUo 
Brandy, 1027; Comedia del Ane, 1927; Lo 
liivisilile : Dr. Death. El Sepador, I21 Arafiita 
cn cl Espejo, 1927; El Clamor (with Munoz 
Scca) 1928; Anpelita, 1930. 

•Azorin’s works :iv.TilnhIe in English 
translation; 

Don Jnan, 1924; .An Hour of Spain, 1931; 
The S\ rens and Other Stories. 1931 ; selec- 
tions in PanicU, 1 . Sf'uiiisli Prose and I’oclry, 
1920; Putnam, S, JStiroi-ean Cararan. 1031; 
Corkin. I. G. Great Sf'anisli Short Stories, 
1032; the Dial for Fchrnarj- 1027 and March, 
Innc. jnlv. .Anpnst, and Scplcmher 1028. 

.About Azorin : 

^ Bind. E. Studies I'roin Ten Literatures; 
Cansinos .Xssens, R. La A'lieea Litcralnra, 1 ; 
I'asare.s. J. Critica Brofana; Dcnncr, H, Das 
Slilf'rohlem bei elcorin; Ernst, F. Sindicn stir 
I'.nrof'aisAter Litcralnr: .•fcnrin; Gomez dc 
la Serna, R. Asoriii; Gonz.ilez Blanco, .A. 
l.os Conleinf ordneos I ; Gonzales Rnano, C- 
. teoriii, Itaroja; Afadariapa. S. dc. The Genius 
of Sfain; Alnlcrlt, W. Aaorin; Ortega y 
t'.asset, T. El Espeelador ll; X'illaronga, L. 
.-Icnrin, 

Ray Stnnnard Baker 1S70- 

T> AY STANNARD BAKER. Amer- 
ican atubur who writes under two 
names, bis own and “David Grayson,” 
was born --Vpril 17, 1870. in Lansing, 
Alicliigan, tbe son of M.ajor Josepli 
Stannnrd Raker and zMice Potter Baker. 
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When he was a child the famil)' moved 
to northern Wisconsin, where he at- 
tended a backwoods school and spent 
man}' hours camping in the countryside. 

Scientific training at Michigan State 
College, where he received a B.S. in 
1889, was followed by a partial law 
course and the study of literature at 
the University of Michigan in Ann 
Arbor. The desire to write crystallized 
while he was in the university. 

Advised b}' his professor in English 
composition, F. N. Scott, to go to work 
on a big city newspaper, he got a job 
with the Chicago Record in 1892 and 
stayed there five j’ears. He was married 
on January 2, 1896, to Jessie I. Beal, 
daughter of Professor William James 
Beal, a noted Michigan botanist. They 
have two sons and two daughters. 

While working as a reporter Baker 
began to write stories for the Youth’s 
Companion and then for McClure’s 
^[aga 2 inc. One day he received a tele- 
gram from John S. Phillips, the editor 
of McClure's, asking him to come to 
New York. The result of the trip, his 
first to the East, was that he became a 
member of the McClure staff. That was 
in 1897. He was manager of McClure’s 
Syndicate for a 3 -ear and then associate 
editor of McClure’s Magazine for six 
years. I-Ie began to write articles about 
politics and business and to collect them 
in book form from time to time. The 
first of these was Our iVao Prosperity, 
which appeared in 1900. A trip to Ger- 
maii}- occasioned the next book. 

In 1906, at the age of thirt 3 --six. Baker 
associated himself with John Phillips, 
Ida Tarbell, William Allen White, Peter 
Dunne, and others, in the purchase of 
the American Magazine, and served as 
one of its editors for nine 3 -ears. Much 
of this time he lived in rural Michigan, 
commuting to New York once a month. 

“I tramped all over that Michigan 
countryside,” he sa 3 's, "and thru the 
northern Wisconsin region of m 3 - bo}-- 
hood, for miles in every direction, talk- 
ing with the farmers, sometimes stopping 
overnight with them, loafing thru pleas- 
ant little towns, taking a new look at 
life and nature — a look that became 
more fascinating the more intimate it 
was.” I-Ie continued the habit he had 
made in bo 3 'hood of recording his rural 
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observations and experiences in note- 
books. 

An immediate demand for material for 
the American Magazine sent Baker to 
his notebooks, which had never been 
intended for publication. From them he 
gathered extracts and arranged these 
into first-person essays, or stories, which 
were, in the main, exact transcripts of 
his experiences, with fictitious names of 
people substituted. For his spokesman 
he invented the character of David 
Grayson, a farmer-philosopher. 

“I thought then,” he explains, "that 
I was saving the world under m 3 ' own 
name, and it seemed to me that what I 
considered m 3 ' more important work 
would suffer in esteem if readers knew 
that I was also writing an 3 'thing so en- 
tireh' different and so simple as the 
David Gra 3 'son essays.” 

When these essays were first collected 
in 1907 as Adventures in Contentment, 
Baker was deluged with letters ad- 
dressed to David Gra 3 'Son. He sa 3 's he 
has never been able to understand the 
public enthusiasm for this book and for 
the others which followed it, including 
Adventures in Friendship. ' Sometimes 
he found it difficult to avoid the people 
who tried to seek him out in person, but 
he managed to keep the identity of 
David Gra 3 ’son a secret for ten 3 -ears. 
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The artist Thomas Fogarty, who illus- 
trated the essays, did not know who he 
was j neither did his jjublishers, who 
dealt with an intermediary, Walter 
Hines Page. The secret was divulged m 
the Toohimin of March 1916. 

linker’s main job during this time was 
writing as Jiay Stannard Taker. He- 
traveled mucli in search of material, in 
y\menea, Hawaii, Central America, 
Culia. ,m.i Purope, and wrote the magn- 
-.-iii. .11 tides winch were collected into 
tin '''Kimes /'(illoio the Colot' Tine anti 
7 '/., Uiii'fst. 

\liiiut PIIO he went to live in Am- 
lu'r-,1. .Massachusetts At first he. lived 
in ,1 bouse which Ifugene Field once 
occupied. 'I'lien he bought some land on 
llie outskirts of Amher.st and built :i 
bouse lieside :i gi:int elm that he liked, 
commanding a westward view over level 
miles of farmland to the hills. He 
helped l.'iv out the grounds himself. He 
made a street and called it Sunset 
Avenue. 

In the spring of 1910 Raker met the 
man wdio, living and dead, was to be 
his chief iireoccupation in the succeeding 
years — Woodrow Wilsoti. The first in- 
terview’ with Wilson left Raker ‘‘fascin- 
ated iiy the brilliance of his mind, and 
his progressive idealism.” A Republican 
by tradition, he supported Wilson in 
1912 and again in 1916, giving up his 
connectiop with the Atncrkatt Mngacitir 
in' 1915. 

Early in 1918, after America had 
entered the World War, Ral rer went to 
Europe as a special commissioner of the 
State Department to study radical opin- 
ion and the extent to w'hich "peace by 
negotiation" had developed. He traveled 
for a year in England, France, Italy, 
and Belgium. During the Paris Peace 
Conference he directed the press bureau 
of the American commi.ssion. After- 
ward, he w’fote, in three w'eck's, the thin 
volume, IVhat Wilson Did at Paris, 
which had a w'ide circulation in several 
countries. 

Wilson, a sick man, turned over to 
Baker the enti c collection of papers 

t aris. Raker worked on them in the 
White House until the end of Wilson’s 
term in 1920, continued the task at the 


Wilson home on S Street in Washington, 
and completed it in Amherst. The result 
was Woodroio Wilson and World Settle- 
ment: A History of the Peace Confer- 
ciiee, published in three volumes in 1922. 
Baker’s next major undertaking w'as to 
edit the six volumes of Wilson’s public 
jiapens, in conjunction with Professor 
\Villiam E. Dodd of the University of 
Chicago (who was appointed Ambas- 
sador to Germany by President Roose- 
velt in 1933). 

Just before he died, Wilson w'rotc a 
letter to Raker asking him to undertake 
the task of arranging and publi.shing his 
private papers, “a task of magnitude,” 
sa 3 -s Raker, "1 did not then envisage, 
else 1 .should never have dared to under- 
take it.” He brought out the fir.st two 
volumes of Wilson’s Life and Letters 
in 1927 and the next two volumes in 
1931. "I k’cep busy making ammunition 
for a long time,” he saj-s, "and then 
once in two years or so I fire it all off.” 
'I'hc end was not in sight in 1933, nine 
3 'cars after the President’s death. 

Raker works mornings on the Wilson 
documents at bis Amberst home, and 
devotes the afternoons to relaxation in 
the garden and orchard. He keeps bees. 
He is known as a good tieighbor. Walter 
A. Dyer, who lives nearby, finds re- 
markable his “zest in life, his capacity 
for friendship, his ability to make an 
adventure of the day’s experience and 
to glorify the commonplace, his faith 
in the world and its people, his love of 
good talk and laughter.” 

The seventh David Grayson book, en- 
titled . Idventures in Solitude, was writ- 
ten while Baker was in the hospital, 
recovering from an illncs;;, in 1931, 
when he was sixty-one. The book paid 
ibe expenses of the illness, and left 
something over, he said. 

“David Grayson has been a great re-- 
lief to me,” he told Winnifred King 
Rugg, an interviewer. “A relaxation 
from other work. Writing under his 
name I have been .able to tell more 
directly how I feel about things. He is 
myself alone.” 

Baker has round features, and wears 
a clipped moustache and rimless glasses. 
He frequently visits New York and 
Washington, D. C. He has received 
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honorary degrees from Michigan State 
College and Amherst College. He was 
a Democratic presidential elector for 
Massachusetts in 1928. He is a member 
of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. 

Ray Stannard Baker’s books written 
under his own name; 

The Boy's Book of Inventions, 1899; Our 
New Prosperity, igoo; Seen in Germany, 
1901 : Following the Color Line, 190S ; The 
Spiritual Unrest, igto; What Wilson Did at 
Paris, 1919: The New Industrial Unrest, 
1920; Woodrow Wilson and World Settle- 
ment: A History of the Peace Conference 
(three volumes) 1922; The Versailles Treaty 
and After, 1924; An American Pioneer in 
Science (life of William James Beal, in col- 
laboration with Jessie Beal Baker) 1925. 

Editor: The Public Papers of \\’oodrow 
Wilson (six volumes, with W. E. Dodd) 
1925-26; Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters 
(four volumes) 1927, 1931 (further volumes 
to come). 

Ra}' Stannard Baker’s books written 
as “David Gra3"son’’: 

Adventures in Contentment, 1907; Adven- 
tures in Friendship, igio; The Friendly Road, 
1913; Hempficld, 1915; Great Possessions, 
1917; Adventures in Understanding, 1925: 
Adventures of David Grayson (collection of 
four books) 1925; Adventures in Solitude, 
I93I- 

About Ray Stannard Baker: 

Bookman 43:1 March 1916; Bookman 43: 
.394 June 1916; Boston Evening Transcript 
Book Section December 31, 1932; Current 
History 55:501 January 1932; Mentor 13:1 
October 1925. 

Margaret Ayer Barnes 1886~ 

Autobiographical sketch of Margaret 
Ayer Barnes, American novelist: 

T WAS born in Chicago on April 8, 
. 1886. Mt-^ father was Benjamin F. 

A}"er, a Qiicago latV3'er ; and m3' mother, 
•Janet Hopkins A3'er, was the daughter 
of James Hopkins, a judge on the Fed- 
eral bench in Madison, Wisconsin. 

I come from old New England stock 
on both sides of my famil3'. The an- 
cestors of both of m3' parents came from 
England in the IdO'O’s and m3’- mother 
was a Colonial Dame. Her father moved 
to the M^est from northern New York 
state, and m3' father was born in King- 
ston, New Hampshire, and was a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth and of Harv'ard law 
scliool. 



I have one older brother, Walter 
two older sisters, Mary (Mrs. SprypH 
T. Chase) and Janet (Mrs. 
Fail-bank) ; all of Chicago. Jar^^ night 
Fairbank is also a w'riter, the 
several novels; among them: Tl ‘ 
and The Bright Land. cLlet 

I was educated at the Univer, 'shells that 
for Girls in Chicago and at a hole 
College, w'hicli I entered 'our garden 
graduated in 1907 w'ith a 
(In 1931 I received an hc^gnt with my 
from Tufts College.) I a Madrid to 
live in Chicago, and in 191, Ps w'e lived 
Cecil Barnes, a Chicago it the draw- 
have three sons: Cecil, Edwf the gates 
bee, and Benjamin Ayer. As f-jt impres- 
ten, the eldest is a freshman a ^ child 
the second in school at Miltonbaicon3' of 
and the third still at home wit'ng to be 
Tho I studied English at Br He W'as 
I never thought of writing, ppmpanied 
all3', until a few 3'cars ago — in fc was 
be exact. In August, 1925, I was n 
ing thru the French cathedral towns \ 
m3' husband and some friends and 
had a serious motor accident. I frac- 
tured my skull, splintered three ribs, and 
broke m3' back. I spent a good man3’ 
months in spine braces and plaster casts, 
both in the American Hospital at Neuilly, 
near Paris, and at the New York Ortho- 
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pacilic Hospital, where Dr. RiisscII Hibbs 
operated on my spine. 

I began writing short .stories at- that 
time, for in\’ own amusement, and having 
tinished three or four and having read 
them to a few long-suffering friends, I 
came lin.illy upon the friend who sug- 
ce.ted, "W'hv don’t you try to sell one?’’ 
'I'li.it vjs a completely new idea but I 
I'n’.Med out of the hospital on a crutch 
,, ,0 o cane with my manuscript under 
1,0 \-m. and did try. No one was more 
o.i.itsod than I at the re.sult. I was 
’,'e lo sell all that I had written and this 
,',,,oar,\ll\ made me go on trying to write 
!ta M e. 

1 soKl m\ first story to the Piclorial 
R, r,,-ro in necemher 1^26. Since then 
1 li.ne done ten or eleven more and sold 
1 them to nuigazines. The first eight were 
eo'iiblished in book form under the title 
imlv'i'ailiihi H inds in 1928. The same 
helpeWshers who issued them brought out 
made 'i St novel, y<'nr.t of G>'acc, in 1930. 
Avenucook was awarded the 1930 Pulitzer 
In tln^^'t- fiction. In 1931 my second 
man wUcostioard Passagi', was published, 
his chief j ' "’•'s writing these books I wa.s 

Years Wt'ff to write plays. In 1927 1 

icrview wi'' Edith ^^dlartotl’s novel, 
ated bv th.‘’/ l»’>occncc, and it was pro- 
his progress pkayed in New York and on 
by tradition,'' Katherine Cornell during 
1912 and aga''^'^®t)"- 

connectiop w’ir'lttt*' with Edward Sheldon 
in 1915. >3' called Jciiiiy which was 

Early in played by Jane Cowl in 
entered the 

Europe as a , 

State Depar'‘°*^*^ S'tcElon a play 

ion and thc"^”'’'^'^ Lady, produced and 
negotiation” Katherine Cornell in New 
for a r-ear .Tanuary 

and Belmti same year. 
Confcrenccr”^®^”*^ writing, I am busy with 
of the /^'’cl- 

ward, h'^”- t'?sociation with Hollywood 
volunv-’'^” thru the sale of my novel ll'rst- 
whic^ Pff-wnr/c to the ' Radio-Keith- 
jQj^.pheum Company, which produced it 
.nth Ann Harding in the leading ro'..-. 

I have lived in Chicago .dl nn life 
except for occasional trips to Europe and 
summers usually divided baween Matta- 
poissett. Massachusetts, and Mount Des- 
ert. Maine. . 

I am very fond of outdoor things, tho 


not of competitive sport. I like to walk 
and sail and climb little mountains— 
nothing ice-bound or stupendous — and 1 
like to'motov across the country, as I do 
cveiT summer from Chicago to the 
Atlantic Coast. 

Thirty miles out of Chicago we have 
a little week-end camp, at which we 
spend Saturdays and Sundays; a three- 
room house in the woods beside a river, 
with open fires, wood stoves, and a pump 
in the kitchen. When there we do all of 
our own work and even cut down our 
own trees for firewood. 

In Chicago I live on North Dearborn 
Street. My home originally belonged to 
my husband’s grandmother aird I have 
lived in it ns my own for nineteen years. 

It's hard to think of things to say 
about myself, I led such a quiet, domes- 
tic life until 1926 that vciy little has 
happened to me of any public interest 
whatever. Before that date, friends, 
books, music, and letter-writing, together 
with a little amateur acting, took up my 
leisure time. I have always been intcr- 
c.sted in the theatre. But my tastes are 
mainly domestic. I do all my writing 
in a diircl-floor front-hall bedroom, with- 
out benefit of secretart'. I find that writ- 
ing is very easy to combine with do- 
mesticity — even when I write six or eight 
hours a clat’. 

Margaret Ayer Barnes’ works: 

Novr.i.s; Years of Grace, 1930: Westward 
i’as.sa.eo. lo.n ; Wiiliiii This Present, ig^S- 

Short Storiks: Prcvailiii.e Wind.s, 192S. 

Pi..\vs : Tlic Age of Innocence, 1928; 
Jenny, loeS; Dishonored Lady, iQ.to. 

PnnoR- (with Janet Ayer Fairhank) Julia 
Newberry’s Diary, T933. 

.\bout ^Margaret Ayer Barnes; 

LUfrary Difft'sl 99:27 December 15, igeS; 
t'lfioruil Ri'rino 32:2 August 1931. 

PioBaroja 1872 - 

.Autobiographical sketch of Pio Baroj'a y 
Nessi, Spanish novelist: 

T WAS born in San Sebastian, province 

of Guipuzcoa, on December 28, 1872. 
Mv father’s name was Scrafin Bnroja 
y Zornoza. Ele was a mining engtnfccr, 
also of San Sebastian, who had done 
some writing in Castilian and Basque. 
My mother’s itame is Carmen Nessi y 
Goiii-; she comes from Madrid. 


Pio Baroja: pe’o hii-ro'Hii 
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i knew nothing of my ancestry until I 
began to investigate the life of a revolu- 
tionary of the nineteenth centurjf, one 
of lii}' kinsmen named Eugenio de Avir- 
aneta, whom I made the hero of one of 
' my series of historical novels. From 
this investigation I learned about some 
branches of my famity. Baroja, my first 
surname, comes from a village of the 
province of Alava in the district of 
Penacerrada. The word Baroja is Bas- 
que or Celto-Basque. If Bar (mountain) 
is Celtic and otca or otsa (cold) is 
, Basque, Baroja means cold mountain. 
If Bar is not Celtic but Basque, and a 
variation of Ibar (river) Baroja means 
cold river. 

The Barojas were noblemen and had 
a coat of arms with a red lion, a castle, 
and three fleurs-de-lis. My other an- 
cestral names — Zornoza, Goni, and 
Alzate — appeared in the Middle Ages 
and have complicated coats-of-arms. The 
Alzates were lords of Vera in Navarre 
from the thirteenth centurj' and are 
listed in one of the oldest genealogical 
books of Spain, entitled The Good Ad- 
ventures and Fortunes of Lope Garcia 
de Salazar, as chiefs of a band, the so- 
called gambomos, that fought in Biscay 
against another band called the onacinos. 
The name Nessi, my mother’s first and 
my second surname, is Italian, from 
Como in Lombard}'. A distant fore- 
father of mine, Giuseppe Nessi, was a 
professor of the University of Pavia in 
the eighteenth centur}' and chief physi- 
cian of the Austrian army. 

M)' great-grandfather Rafael de Bar- 
oja gave up his lands in Alava, became 
a pharmacist, and established himself in 
Oyarzun (Guipuzcoa) in 1803. Don 
Rafael, a man of modern tastes for his 
time, bought a printing press and type 
and began to print leaflets and other 
occasional items. Later Don Rafael mi- 
grated to San Sebastian where in 1822 
he published a liberal periodical called 
El Liberal Guipiizcoano. He had two 
sons, Ignacio Ramon and Pio. Both 
established themselves in San Sebastian 
as printers; and since the city was one 
of liberal ideas they dropped from their 
name the de, which had a certain air of 
nobility. Pio was my grandfather. . 

I was born in Calle de Oquendo in 
San Sebastian, in a house of my paternal 


grandmother. Dona Concepcion Zornoza. 
My grandmother was a determined 
woman and a bit eccentric. 1 knew her 
only when she was already old. She 
had mortgaged two or three houses that 
she owned in the old part of the city to 
build this one in Calle de Oquenda, in 
the new. section of the town. 

Dona Concepcion had planned to fur- 
nish the house and rent it to King 
Amadeus for the summer season. But 
before Amadeus could come to San 
Sebastian, the Carlist war began. The 
Italian king of the house of Savoy was 
forced to abdicate ; my grandmother had 
to abandon her project and was ruined. 

The earliest recollection of my life is 
the bombardment of San Sebastian by 
the Carlists in 1875 or 1876. This 
memory is very vague and fades into 
what I have been told. Also I have a 
confused idea of the return of some 
wounded soldiers on stretchers and of 
having looked over the top of the ceme- 
tery wall on the outskirts of the town 
where many dead waited to be interred. 
I have a faint recollection of having 
been taken up from my bed one night 
in a blanket and carried to a chalet next 
to the shore.’ I went to live with my 
family in the basement of the chalet. 
Upon this house fell thi'ee shells that 
smashed the ceilings and made a hole 
in the wall that separated our garden 
from the adjoining one. 

From San Sebastian I went with my 
family to Madrid ; from Madrid to 
Pamplona, within whose walls we lived 
as in time of war. At night the draw- 
bridges were raised and one of the gates 
guarded. One of the strangest impres- 
sions I received in Pamplona as a child 
was the spectacle, from the balcony of 
my house, of a criminal going to be 
executed outside the walls. He was 
being taken in a little cart accompanied 
by four or five clergymen. He was 
dressed in a yellow tunic striped with 
red, and a cap. Two long rows of 
hooded penitents bearing yellow candles 
walked before the cart chanting respon- 
ses. Behind paced the executioner 
swinging his arms. All the church bells 
of the town tolled the death knell. I 
have many other intense and grave im- 
pressions of Pamplona. I remember dis- 
tinctly a child of our community who 
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fell off flic wall and died, the stone 
lights we had with other urchins, and 
our adventures on the river. ' 

From Pamplona I went with my 
family to Madrid where I began to 
study medicine j from Madrid to Valcn* 
cia where 1 finished my course. Later 
I received my doctorate in Madrid. 

At the time my family was living in 
Puriasot, a town near \’alencia. One 
day 1 read, or some one of my faniil}' 
did, in our newspaper from Sau Sebas- 
tian that the doctor's post in C estona 
(Guipiucoal was r’acant. 1 decided to 
apply and wrote a letter a.sking tor the 
jxi.sition. I uas the only aiiplicant and 
was given the post. 1 uent to Cestona 
as iminici[>;d plnsician and lived in the 
small dark hou.se of the sextone.ss — let 
me add that in the Itasque country 
there are two church uHices, that of 
se.xton and that of se.xtoness. She was 
a most energetic woman, sympathetic 
and orthodo.x. Many times I read to her 
the Analects (a little manual of church 
practices) and helped her to make 
wafers in the fire on the eve of feast 
days when there was much work to do. 
In Cestona 1 began to feel myself a 
Basque and to pick up the threacl of the 
race which was lost to me. 

After two years of rural medicine 1 
moved to San Sebastian with the inten- 
tion of practicing medicine, but it was 
not profitable and I went to Madrid 
where I had the opportunity of renting 
a bakery. I was a baker for seven or 
eight years, struggling against economic 
difficullics. Later I tried a few other 
industrial and commercial ventures, and 
a little journalism, also without success, 
and finally I took refuge in literature. 

As an author I am not spacious, but 
I am original. My favorite modern au- 
thors have been Dickens. Poe, Bal/ac, 
Stendhal, and Dostoievsky. Of all these 
the one cvho influences me most is 
Dostoievsk)'. 

I have not had great sales cither in 
Spain or outside of Sp.ain. In Spain 
almost all the critics have written of my 
works; outside of Spain several studies 
of my novels have been urJe. 

At pre.-gnt I live half the year in 
Lladnd r:jd the other half in Vera de 
Lidasoa (Navarre) where I have an old 
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house that belonged to the family of 
Alznte. 

jf*. ^ 

Pio P.arojn, according to Jean Cassou, 
"remains always himself, which is to 
say that Jiis is a temperament possessed 
of an inalienable originality, highly 
forceful, colorful, contemptuous, and 
quite in keeping with what one can only 
call Spnnisli Itncl humor. He writes 
« /<? (liable, hut what he has to say is 
always incisive and unforgettable. He 
is crabbed, cynical and without hope, 
under all his bustle and his free and 
easy air. He is adorably ingenuous, 
briminiug with prejudices; and yet, lie 
iv the freest of men. None, at least, 
.strives more strenuously for freedom 
nor is more concerned with being free. 
In this, lie is akin to Stendbnl; in his 
atheism, his contempt for style, his 
speed, his sentimentality at once peevish 
and repressed. He is a prodigious 
draughlsmnn of picturesque and C-v- 
travagant types." 

Raroja’s attitude towards life, says 
Aubrey F. G. Bell, is alwa)’s “a shrug- 
ging of the sliouldcrs and a multercrl 
‘What is the use?'” His novels are 
brcallilessly swift, disconnected, almost 
picaresque in their vivid movement and 
action, but illuminated by original re- 
flections and descriptions, shadowed by 
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a tragic sense of life. The author is 
blunt and ferociousl}' honest. “I do not 
claim to be a man of good taste but to 
be sincere,” he says. He is “the cham- 
pion of unliterary literature.” His pro- 
test against “literature” is that whereas 
“life never ends ; one is ever at both 
tlie end and the beginning,” literature 
consists in giving an ending to what has 
none. He considers it to his credit that 
the hypothetical critic of 1954 will say 
of his work: “There is nothing less 
literary than this book. It is a pity that 
it is not properly finished and that it was 
written in such a hurry and in part in a 
telegraphic style.” Artistic composition 
and unity of plot do not interest him. 
“I write m}^ books without a plan; were 
I to make a plan I should never get to 
the end. When I attempted to write 
a play I could never follow it out to its 
denouement.” His style is described as 
harsh, concrete, exact, invigoratingly 
fresh, sometimes ungrammatical. He 
does not deny tliat he “writes badly.” 
In his own phrase, “intellectual spinach” 
is the dish he offers. Among the authors 
whom he dislikes are Dante, Milton, and 
Plato. 

It is frequently said that Baroja’s 
character is molded from his Basque 
origin. “Like the Basques as a race,” 
writes Saniuel Putnam, “Baroja is opin- 
ionated and passionately fond of free- 
dom. He has a worship for energy, the 
will and action, and would seem to be 
bent upon the Nietzscheanization of 
Spain. . . Our author, in brief, is frank, 
misanthropic, pessimistic, passionate, ca- 
pricious — in other words, he is a Bas- 
que.” 

Most of Baroja’s novels are loosety 
conceived and grouped as trilogies. His 
latest trilogy La Selva Oscura was com- 
pleted in 1932 with the publication of 
Los Visionaries, in which he views the 
new republic with his customary detach- 
ment and ruthless candor. The people 
as a whole, he maintains, are indifferent 
to the republic. They were tired of the 
monarchy and wanted a change, but not 
too radical a one. The result is that the 
new government isn’t much better than 
the old, but is probably the best that 
■ Spain is capable of. Baroja, who is 
above all an individualist, resents the 


deification of the mass. He has no be- 
lief in Utopias. 

In addition to his trilogies and several 
volumes of meditations and memories, 
Baroja has written twenty volumes of 
Metnorias de un H ombre de Accion. 
The man of action is the Liberal ad- 
venturer and freemason Eugenio de 
Aviraneta, the ancestor whom he has 
mentioned in his autobiographical sketch 
above. 

Baroja disclaims popularity, but not 
long ago was declared the most popular 
novelist in Spain as the result of a poll 
undertaken by a Madrid newspaper. His 
works have been translated into practl- 
calty all the European languages. 

Baroja describes himself as “bald- 
headed, with a broad face, a potato-like 
and ruddy nose, gentle and smiling eyes, 
thick lips, a drooping moustache, a 
faded long yellowish beard; a sort of 
friar and glutton at the same time, pessi- 
mist and epicurean, cynic and romantic.” 

The works of Pio Baroja: 

Sequence Novei.s : “La Vida Fantastica” : 
Aventuras, inventos y Mixtificaciones de Sil- 
vestre Paradox, iQOi ; Camino de Perfeccion, 
1902; Paradox, Rcy, 1906. “La Lucha por 
la Vida” : La Busca, 1904 ; Mala Hierba, 
1904; Aurora Roja, 1904. “La Raza”: La 
Dama Errante, 1908; La Ciudad dc la Niebla, 
1909; El Arbol de la Cieucia, 1911. “Las 
Ciudadcs”: Cesar o Nada, 1910 ; El Mundo 
cs Ansi, 1912: La Scnsualidad Pervertida, 
•1920. “Agonias dc Nucstro Tiempo” : El Gran 
Torbellino del Mundo, 1926; Las Veleidades 
de la Fortuna, 1926; Los Amores Tardios, 
1926. "El Pasado” : La Feria de los Discretos, 
1905; Los Ciltimos Romanticos, 1906; Las 
Tragedies Grotcscas, 1907. “Tierra Vasca”: 
La Casa dc Aizgorri, 1900; El Mayorazgo 
dc Labraz, 1903; Zalacain el Aventurcro, 1909. 
“El Mar” : Las Inquietudes dc Shanti Andia, 
1911; El Laberinto des las Sirenas, 1923: 
Los Pilotos de Altura, 1929: La Estrella del 
Capital! Chimista, 1930. “La Selva Oscura" : 
La Familia dc Errotacho, 1932; El Cabo de 
las Tormentas, 1932; Los Visionarios, 1933. 

“^lEMORtAS De Un Hombre De Accion”; 
El Aprendiz dc Couspirador, 1913 ; El Escua- 
dron del Brigantc, 1913 ; Los Caminos del 
Mundo, 1914; Con la Pluma y con la Sable, 
1915; Los Recursos de la Astucia, 1915; La 
Ruta del Aventurcro, 1916; La Veleta de 
Castizar, 191S; Los Caudillos de 1S30, 1918; 
La Isabelina, 1919; Los Contrastes de la Vida, 
1920; El Sabor de la Venganza, 1921; 
Las Furias, 1921 ; El Amor, cl Dandysmo 
y la Intriga, 1923 ; Las Figures de Cera, 
1924; La Nave de los Locos, 1925; Las 
Mascaradas Saugrientes, 1927 ; H u m a n o 
Enigma, 1928; La Senda Dolorosa, 1928; Los 
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Confidciitcs Aiulaccs, 1931 ; La \'cnta ilc 
MiramlicI, 103 )- , . , 

Fictioxai. liionRAi’incs : Avinarcta o la 
Vida de iin Coiispirador, 1031: Juan Van 

Haicn. i<J33- _ 

Fssays AXii Miscr.i.i.Axr.ous; \ idas boin- 
brias, Hjoo-, Idilios Vascos, 1001 ; El Tahlado 
dc Ar!c<iiiiii. 1905; Nuevo Tablado de Arlc- 
(juiii, 1017; Jiuciitud, Ej;olalria, 1917; LI 
fora Saula Vrvi?. y su I’arlida, lOlK; Idilios 
y Faiiiasias, 191.S; Las Horas Solilarlas. 191S: 
P.iemas 1 -Ncii(;idas, lOiS; Ciiciitos, 1919; La 
Cawnia del Hiimorisiiio, loio; Momentum 
l .a.\'iro|iliic\im. 1910; Divapacumes Sobre la 
('iilliira, loao; La Ltuetida de Jiiaii dc Alzalc, 
iJaaBaeiones Aiiasioiiadas, lO-’-i: Eiilrc- 
lemiim iilos, LI llorroroso Cnmcn dc 

i’nVuaiida del C'amiio, igjS; LI Noctiinm del 
Hi-rniano IteUran, loco; liileimcdios. 

Works of I’io Ilaroja in ICnKlish 
translation ; 

Tbe C'il\ 01 the Discreet, 1017 •. (, aesar or 
N'oiIumk, 1919; Voiitb .and Ejjolatry, iij.’o; Tbe 
Ouist, 19 C.'; \\ eeds, lO-’.V Led Danii, 19 -*.| ; 
The Lord of Labrar, 1920; Tbe Tree of 
Knowledge', 192S; I’aradox Kinq, 1931. 

About Pit) Rarojn : 

Andrenio, Dc Gallardo a rtiamiiiio and 
Xavclas y Kox'clistas: .Azorin. l.ccluras li.t- 
I'ai'iolns and El J’aisajc dc li.t/'aila Yislo tor 
fn.r L.r/'oiioJf.t; Baroja, B, Pagiitas SuAtas 
and Vniiti: nmf linalalry; BcU, A. F G. Cnn- 
temf’orary Sf'aiiisli f.ilcraliirc; Boyd, K 
S'ludics from Ten Literal arcs ; Cab.allcro 
\ndaz. Lo (jiic Sc for mi, 1 ; Cansinos .Xs- 
seiis, R. I-a Xiicz'a Lilcralnra, !; Cassoii. J. 
I.ittcralurc Esfapnolc Conlcinf’orainc: Don- 
oso, A. Ln Senda Clara; Dos Bassos, J 
Rosinanic to the Road Apain; Drake, \V. 
Contemporary European Writers, Garda 
Sanchiz, F. Pin Paroja; Gomez de la Serii.a, 
R, dron'ii; Gonzalez Ruano, Aeorin. 

Baroja; kfadariapa, S. dc. The Genin.r 0/ 
Spain; Mas y Pi, S Lctras Espaiialas; Mon- 
ncr Sans, R. Un Xo-cehsta Espaiiol; Pio 
Baroja; Orteqa v Gasset, J. El Espeetador. I ; 
Petriconi, H, Die Spanisehc Litcratur dcr 
Gepenxeart; Pina, F. Pin Baroja; Rojas, R, 
El Alma Espaiiola; Salaverria, J. M. Rctrn- 
los; Trend, J. B. A Picture' of Modern 
Spain. 

Aicnea, Sauliaqo dc Cbilc August 31. 1927, 
r-37-45: Hispania 1:172 Paris 191S; Modern 
Lanpnape Bnltclin 2:7 Los Anqclcs 1916: Die 
Xeneren Spraehen 28:229 Hambiirq 1920; 
Xinetcenth Century gS-tSZ September 1923; 
Xosotros 33:184 Buenos Aires i' 19; Pcqaso 
Montc'Adco August 1920, 9113-77; Revue 
Hispaniqnc 23:109 Paris 1910 

Maurice Barres 1862-1923 

TV^AURICE PiARRliS, French au- 
thor, was born in Lorraine, at 
Ciiarmes-sur-Mosclle (Vosges) on De- 
cember 22, 1862. The name Rarres was 
clenvecl from a little commune of ftlur- 
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tle-Rarrez. For cetUttries members of the 
family were re.siilenls of .Auvergne and 
the name aiipear.s in the registers of 
Rtcsie ( llaiite-Loire) a.s far back as 
1550; after the Fir.st Empire they re- 
moved to Charmes. 

Maiiricc'.s grandfather, Jean Raptiste 
.Auguste Rarres. an nfiicer in Bonaparte’s 
Imperial guard, was lalccn hostage hv 
the Germans anti died in their liands in 
1840. Rarres edited his Meiiioirs of a 
Xafoleoiite Olliccr (tran.slatctl 1925). 
Rarres’ father was .Augrtste Rarres; hi? 
mother was of the family of Luxer, one 
of the oldest in Lorraine. 

Rarres spent his earlv childhood at 
Strasbourg in .Alsace as well as at 
Charmes in Lorraine, attending religious 
institutions. The Catholic mysticism of 
that region had a deep inllucncc ttjion 
him. As a hoy of ciglil, lie wilncsscd, 
hidden one long d.ay in a hay cart, the 
1870 retreat of the I'rcnch thru Charmes 
in the Franco-Prussian War. He de- 
veloped an intense nationalism, making 
his life task tlic vindication of Lorraine. 
z\t the Lycec dc Nancy his mind was 
drenched witli German Romantic philos- 
ophy and he attended the lectures of 
Bnrdeau whom he later ridiculed as 
Roiitciller in Lcs Dt'rocitii’s. He also 
attended the College de la Alalgrangc. 

His first magazine article, an analysis 
of the plays of .Auguste Vacqueric, ap- 
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peared in La Jcunc France in May 1881, 
when he was eighteen years old. His 
first published fiction was a short story, 
“Le Chemin de I’lnstitut,” in the same 
periodical in 1882. 

After three years’ law study in Nancy, 
Barres went to Paris at the age of 
twent 3 ’-one to continue preparation for 
the profession his father had chosen for 
him, but abandoned it almost immedi- 
atel}' for a literary career, encouraged 
by the praise of Anatole France and 
Leconte de Lisle for his magazine arti- 
cles. In 1884 he founded a monthly 
gazette, Taches d’Encre, and took ad- 
vantage of the Parisian e.xcitement over 
the assassination of one Morin in the 
Palais de Justice b\’ hiring sandwich 
men to parade the boulevards bearing 
the sign, “Morin ne lira plus les Taches 
d’Encrc.” (“Morin will no longer read 
the Taches d’Encre.”) The publication 
died after four issues, so that the 
prophecy would have been just as true 
of Morin living as of Morin dead. His 
second journalistic venture, Lcs Chroni- 
qiics, which he launched in 1886 in col- 
laboration with Charles Le Goffic, was 
similarl}’ short-lived. Tho unsuccessful, 
these two journals gave him valuable ex- 
perience and served to make him bettei* 
known. 

In 1888, when he was twenty-six, 
Barres published his first book. Sous 
I’Ocil dcs Barbares, which William 
Drake calls “a strange and passionate 
production, full of pride, full of self- 
searching, and charged with Horatian 
disdain of the vulgar” ; the product of 
what Barres termed “une prodigieuse 
susceptibilite cerebrale.” Brought to the 
public attention by Paul Bourget, it was 
hailed b}- the 3 'ounger generation, the 
“haute intelligence Franqaise” whom 
Barres addressed as his special audience, 
and it made him famous. Two more 
novels, L’ H online Libre and Le Jardin 
de Berenice, completed a trilogy entitled 
Le Cnlte du Moi, which expressed 
Barres’ philosophical egotism. These 
“metaph 3 ’sical novels,” as he called them, 
have no plot; the 3 ' follow a hero from 
bo 3 'hood thru a. career like the author’s 
own. 

Barres was elected deputy for Nanc 3 ' 
in 1889, following a hotl 3 ’^ contested cam- 
paign in which he narrowly escaped 


death from a bomb, and thereafter di- 
vided his life between literature and 
politics. His political interests began to 
appear in his writing, beginning with 
L’Ennemi dcs Lois, 1892, a novel ex- 
alting the discipline of tradition against 
the ferment of revolution and reforms 
which he saw as the triumph of mate- 
rialism. In it he defined his nationalistic 
ambition : “Give us something that will 
change the heart of man. It is a state 
of mind, and not laws, that the world 
demands — a moral, not a material re- 
form.” Failing election to the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1893, he traveled in Italy 
and Spain, then edited, for six months, 
with Charles Maurras, a paper called 
La Cocardc, in which they blocked out 
the future doctrines of the French Na- 
tionalist Part 3 '. In 1899 he represented a 
Paris daily at the famous Dreyfus trial 
at Rennes. He opposed Dreyfus, as he 
supported Boulanger and championed the 
government in the Panama scandal, be- 
cause he felt the national policy de- 
manded it. A trilogy of novels, called 
Le Roman de I’Energie Nationalc, was 
devoted to the defense of his beliefs. 
These novels have more plot than the 
earl 3 ' ones. They were followed by 
another trilog 3 % Bastions de I’Est. 

In explanation of his evolution from 
an egoist to a nationalist, Barres said: 
"Having thought out at great length the 
idea of the Ego, with no other methods 
than that of the great poets and nwstics, 
I descended among shifting sands until 
I found, at the bottom, collectivity as a 
support.” According to William Drake, 
“There is hardly a modern writer to 
whom the consciousness of his own and 
of his national identit 3 " are so inextric 
abl 3 ’ mingled as to Maurice Barres, who 
thought of France as a lover. . .” 

Barres was elected to the French 
Academy in 1906. In the same 3 'ear he 
was elected to the Chamber from the 
first arrondissement of Paris, notwith- 
standing a newspaper campaign against 
him in which passages from his novels 
reflecting on national institutions were 
quoted. He held this seat in the Chamber 
for the rest of his life (seventeen years) 
seldom raising his voice in debate, cam- 
paigning mainly thru his books for 
France’s neglected churches, new scien- 
tific laboratories, and mission schools. 
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He established a national celebration in 
inenioiy of Joan of Arc. He scorned 
professional politicians. In 1913 he 
wrote an epic of the countryside. La 
Colline Iitspircc, whicli, along with 
Colette Baudoclie, is considered his 
finest romance. La Collhie luspircc, 
translated into English as The Sacred 
Hill, is the best-known of his few pub- 
lications in other countries. 

In his writings, Banes was known for 
his brilliant style and rlythniical diction, 
and his ability to marshal facts. He 
said: “The art of writing must satisfy 
these two requirements- — it must be musi- 
cal and meet the demand for mathemati- 
cal precision, which e.xists among the 
French in e\ery well-regulated soul.” 

A disciple of the “strenuous life,” 
Barres was a hero-worshipper of Napo- 
leon, Renan, Racine, and Deroulede, be- 
sides Boulanger. His own healLli was 
never strong and he was of nervous 
temperament. He was alert, eager, rest- 
less. D. C. Cabeen speaks of his “gift 
for a haughty 3 -et whimsical irony, his 
power of scornful disdain.” 

Barres was of medium height, had a 
sparse figure, swarthy face, heavy dark 
hair, deep-set piercing eyes. “The 
slightly arched e)'ebrows,” says Arthur 
B. Bateman, “a dreamy gaze under half- 
closed eyelids, the mouth in its almost 
voluptuous curve recalling a face of 
Rossetti’s, the delicate poise of the head 
turned languorously to one side, the atti- 
tude a little weary, as if feeling ‘Je suis 
venu trop tard dans un monde trop 
vieux,’ disclose the poet, the dreamer, 
the exquisite artist of La Mart dc 
Venise. . . . The massive head, with a 
forehead indicative of keen penetration, 
a chin eloquent of force and inflexible 
decision, a hand that betra 3 ’s the presence 
of personal power in its grip, indicate 
an indomitable spirit that is in strange 
contrast to the face.” His profile was 
compared to Caesar’s. 

Said Ugo Ojetti : “To esteem Maurice 
Barres for his uprightness and his art; 
to admire him for the watchful harmony 
of his life; to re-read him for the en- 
jo 3 'ment of the music, mainly in the bass, 
which he knew how to extract from the 
few strings of his 13 're; to long for his 
wise and serious compan 3 ' — this indeed 
was a pleasure and a duty. But really' 


to love him was utterly impossible. And 
yet the man could not have been more 
affable.” 

When the World War came, Barrb 
worked unceasingly for the French cause. 
He helped create the “sacred French 
union.” In 1914 he succeeded Paul 
Deroulede as president of the League of 
Patriots. For four 3 'ears he took frequent 
trips thru the war zone and wrote daily 
articles for L’Eclio dc Paris which 
were collected into a ten-volume series, 
called L’Amc Frauqaisc ct la Guerre, 
which he considered his most imperish- 
able work. The restoration of Alsace 
and Lorraine justified his lifelong doc- 
trines. After the War he carried on his 
work as defender of the Eastern Front 
in a series of lectures delivered at Stras- 
bourg, Le Genic du Rhin. 

Barres died at the age of sixty of a 
sudden heart attack on December 4, 1923, 
the da 3 ' Une Enquctc anx Pays du 
Levant was published. He left material 
for his autobiography and a large cor- 
respondence. 

Maurice Barres’ works : 

Giioui* Novni.s: Lc Ciille du Moi— Sous 
rOcil des Barbare.s, iSSS; Un Homme Libre, 
iSSp: Lc Jardin de Berenice, 1S91 ; Le Roman 
de I’Energie Nalionale — Les Deracines, 1S97; 
L’AppcI au Soldat, 1900; Deux Figures, 1902; 
Les B.istions de I’Est — Les Amities FraiiQaises, 
1903; Au Service de I'Allcmagnc, 1905; Colette 
Baudoclie, 1909. 

World War Ess.ws ; L’Amc Frangaise et la 
Guerre (in ten volumes) — Les Saints de 
France, 1915; L’Uniou Sacrce, 1916; La Croix 
dv Guerre, 1916; L’Amitie des Tranchees, 
191O; Les Voyages de Lorraine et d’ Alsace, 
1917; Pour les Mutilcs, 1917; Sur lc Clicinin 
dc L’.-Vsie, 1917; Le Suffrage des Morts, igl 7 : 
Pendant la Bataille de Verdun, 1917; Voyage 
cii Anglcterre, 191S; Les Tentacules de la 
Piciivrc, 1920. 

Other Works: Huit Jours Chez klonsieur 
Renan, 1SS8; Trois Stations de Psycliotherapie, 
1801 ; Toutc Licence Sauf Centre I’Amour, 
1892; L’Enncmi des Lois, 1S93; Une Jouriiee 
Parlcmentairc (comedy of manners in three 
acts) 1S95 : Du Sang, de la Volupte ct de 
la Mort, 1895; Stanislas de Giiaita, 1S09: 
Un Amateur d’.Ames, 1S09: Une Soiree dans 
le Silence, 1901 ; Scenes et Doctrines du 
Nationalisme, 1502; Pages Lorraines, 1903: 
Ainori ct Doolri Sacrum ; La Mort de ^''enise, 
1903: Quclques Cadences, 1904; La Vierge 
Assassinec, 1904 ; De Hegel aux Cantincs du 
Nerd, 1904: Ce Que J’ai Vu a Rennes, 1904; 
Visile sur un Champ de Bataille, 1905 ; Le 
Voyage dc Soarte, 1906; Ce Que J’ai Vu an 
Temps de Panama, 1906; Un Discours a 
Metz, 1911; Greco ou le Secret de Tolede, 
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1912; La Collinc Inspiree, 1913; La Grande 
Litic dcs Eglises de France, 1914; Au Fond 
dll CJoaqiie, J914; Uiic Visile a i'Armee 
Anglaise, 1915; Lcs Traits Etcrncls de la 
France, 191O; Autour de Jeanne d'Arc, 1916; 
Dix Jours en Italic, 1916; Lcs Diverses 
Families Spirituelles de la France, 1917; De 
la Sympathie a la Fraternile d’Arincs, 1919; 
La Minute Sacree, 1919: La Lorraine 
Devastee, 1919; L’Angoisse de Pascal, 1919; 
Le Tombeau d’Ernest Psichari, 1920 ; La 
Genic clii Rliin, 1921 ; La Politique Rhenane, 
1922: Un Jardin sur POronte, 1922; Dante, 
Pascal et Renan, 1923; Un Enquete aiix Pays 
dit Levant, 1923 ; Pour la Haute Imelligcnce 
Fraiifaise, 1925; La Folie de Charles 
Baudelaire, 1926; Lc Mystere en Pleiiie 
Lumierc, 1926; Ales Cahiers, 1929; Les Grands 
Problemes dtt Rliin, 1930. 

Translations of Maurice Barres’ works 
(witii dates of publication in America) : 

The Undying Spirit of France (address 
delivered before the British Academy; Eng- 
lish editibn has title Soul of France) 1917; 
The Faith of France (based on French 
soldiers' letters) 191S; Colette Baudochc, 
tpiS; The Sacred Hill, 1929. 

About Maurice Barres; 

Drake, W. A. Contemporary European 
IFrilcrs; Fay, B. Since Victor Hugo; Gosse, 
Sir E. W. French Profiles; Gucrard. A. L. 
Five Masters of French Romance; Huncker, 
J. G. Egoists; Ojetti, U. As They Seemed to 
Me; Stephens, W. French Novelists of Today. 

Corresponddnt 293 .'979 December 25, 1923; 
London Mercury 7:64 November 1922; North 
American Rcvictv 223:150 March 1926. 

Vicki Baum 1SS8’ 

Vicki Baum, popular German novelist 
who came to America to live in 1931. 
was born in Vienna on January 24, 1888, 
the only child of a civil servant. Auto- 
Itiographical sketeb (written in English) ; 

“DORN in Vienna towards the end of 
last centurv. Brought up as the 
single child of a good family in very 
bourgeois surroundings. As a rather 
dreamy and romantic child I was always 
itt opposition to the very diy aitd strict 
education my parents thought to be the 
right thing for my sort of character. 

At the age of eight I started stud 3 ’ing 
the harp, and three r-ears later I made 
my first appearance on the concert plat- 
form. Altho I was vcr\- devoted to mj' 
profession as a musician, I always used 
(he nights for writing and reading 
secretly. I was fourteen when the first 
of my short Stories appeared in print. 
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At the age of eighteen I married. It 
was what one would call a companionate 
marriage and did not last very long. My 
first husband was a writer and as un- 
suited for practical life as myself at the 
time. We parted friends and remained 
friends until he died. After my divorce 
1 left Vienna and went to German)'. For 
three years I played the harp in the 
orchestra and was professor of the musi- 
cal high school in Darmstadt. This 
small town in South Germany was at the 
time a center of art under the patronage 
of the Grand Duke Ernst Ludwig von 
Hessen, who was a real friend to all his 
artists. My time was shared between 
music, writing, and — during the war — 
nursing. I got married [in 1916] to my 
best pal since childhood, Richard Lert, 
who happened to be the conductor of 
the orchestra I was playing in. 

Bj* sheer accident one of our j’oung 
actors, the brother of the famous Ger- 
man writer Jakob Wassermann, dis- 
covered that my writing desk was filled 
up with stories and novels I had written 
just for the fun of it. He sent one of 
them to a publisher and this man to my 
big surprise printed my work. After 
two of my books had been published, 1 
got two babies and completely forgot 
about behig a promising young writer. 
It was six v-ears later that I took up 
writing again. 
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All the time 1 lived in Germany, mov- 
ing from one town to anothci, ucconi- 
panviii" my husband whose profession 
took hnn to different theatres. In 1926 
1 decided to leave the German provincial 
towns aiul went to Berlin. I took a job 
editing some of the magazines which 
are published by the biggest German 
publishing house, Ullstein, the same firm 
that publishes all my novels. I forgot 
to tell that 1 gave up music as a profes- 
sion after inaVriage, but 1 felt and still 
feel that ;i writer should always have 
some profession which brings him into 
close contact with the realities of life. I 
found editing of magazines very interest- 
ing and learned a lot at the time. 

1 would still be an editor if a very 
clever _\oung writer Dr. Erdei had not 
come along and bothered me to dramatize 
my novel (Jyaiid Hotel. I did it against 
my own convictions and it turned out to 
be surprisingly successful. I got an in- 
vitation to come to New York and to see 
the performance of Grand Hotel. It was 
a perfect performatice and it was a great 
country 1 encountered on this occasion. 
The country just got me. I came to 
America in 1931 and my visit was sup- 
posed to last two weeks. It is 1933 now 
and I am still here. I have taken out 
my first naturalization papers and trans- 
pkmted my two boys from Germany to 
America. I am just about to build a 
house and settle down near Santa Monica 
on the West coast and I hope to spend 
part of the year in New York, part of 
the year out West, and visit mv old 
country from time to time. 

I like books, music, children, trees, and 
bad people. 

I di.slike high society, politics, bridge, 
and important people— if they know they 
arc important. 

I don’t smoke and don’t drink, not as 
a principle, but because it tastes bitter 
and soui to me. lily main vuce is danc- 
ing whenever I get a chance. My main 
wishes: traveling, seeing the w'orld, and 
seeing that my boys are brought up to 
be nice fellows. 
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In Germany Vicki Baum’s public has 
been drawn largely from the readers of 
the Ullstein illustrated weeklies, in which 
her novels have been serialized. She 
confesses now that she is ashamed of her 
early work, considering it weak and sen- 
timental. Her first great success was 
Stud. Cliein. Helene Willfuer (Helen 
Willfur, Student of Chemistry) which 
set the world of German women astir 
with its story of a girl student’s struggle 
in modern Berlin. When Frau Baum 
was editing Die Dante, a German wom- 
an’s magazine similar to the American 
Hogue, her mail overflowed with the 
life-stories of men and women who 
wrote to her for advice. She adapted 
Helene IVillfner for the screen, and in 
1929 the film had a successful run thru- 
out Germany. Her dramatized version 
of Grand Hotel was first produced at the 
Nollendorf Theatre in Berlin under the 
production banner of Max Re’inbardt in 
1929-30. It has subsequent!}’ been 
shown on more than 150 stages in Cen- 
tral Europe, including the Deutsclics 
Theatre in Vienna, where she once 
played the harp. 

The greatest success of Frau Baum’s 
career has been in America, with the 
importation of Grand Hotel, produced 
in New York, as adapted by William 
A. Drake, in November 1930 and pub- 
lished in its original novel form early in 
1931. Frau Baum had always wanted to 
write of “the little clerk,” who, learning 
he had but a week to live, embezzled 
enough money to escape into the e.xciting 
life of the metropolis'; she wanted, too, 
to express the sadness of the night she 
saw Pavlowa, poised at the decline of 
her artistry, falter before- an audience. 
“I mixed the two stories in ray head,” 
she says. Grand Hotel, with Greta Garbo, 
the Barrymore brothers, and Joan Craw- 
ford in the cast, was made into one of 
the most successful of American talking- 
pictures. Most of the author’s writing, 
since coming to this country, has been 
done in Hollywood for the screen. In 
October 1933, however, a dramatization 
of her novel And Life Goes On, entitled 
A Divine Drudge, was presented on 
the legitimate stage in New York by 
John Golden, veteran Broadway pro- 
ducer, who also collaborated in the writ- 
ing of the play. 
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Vicki Baum is described as “a younff 
looking matron of medium height and 
that slenderness women strive for these 
days. She has yellow, marcelled hobhed 
hair, blue eyes, which seem a little tired, 
and in manner is both concentrated and 
abstract. Her Englisli is excellent, 
tinged slightly with a German accent, 
and she speaks in a soft, slow, faintly 
melanchol}' monotone that belies a per- 
sonality energetic and animated.” 

Vicki Baum’s principal works in 
German : 

Eingang ziir Buhiic; Ullc, <icr Zwerg; Feme, 
1926; Hell in Fraucnscc, 1927; Slinl. Clicm. 
Helene Willfficr, 1928; Mensclieii ini Hotel, 
1929; Zwisclicnfall in Loliwinckel, i9,to; Die 
Andcrn T.agc, 1931. 

Vicki Baum’s novels available iti Eng- 
lish translation : 

Grand Hotel, 1930; .-Xnd Life Goes On 
(published in England under title Results of 
.•\n Accident) 1931; Martin's Summer (from 
the German, Hell in Frauensec) 1931 : Secret 
Sentence, 1032: Helene, 1932; Falling Star, 
1933: Tile Divine Drudge (dramatization of 
And Life Goes On, with John Golden) I033- 

About Vicki Baum : 

Pictorial Revino 32:2 Septemher 1931. 

Rene Bazin 1S53-1932 

R ene fran(;oi.s nicolas 

MARIE BAZIN, French novelist, 
was horn December 26, 185.3, on a farm 
near Angers in the province of Anjou, 
France. Of delicate health in childhood, 
he was brought up in the country. 

“I did little at De Viris Illustrihus,” 
he recalled in later life, "hut I learnt 
what is unteachahle — to see the infinite 
in things, and to listen to its life. Instead 
of my horizon being hounded by the 
walls of a classroom or a court)’ard, it 
was limited only by woods, meadows, the 
sk}’ changing every hour, and a little 
stream changing too in concert. M}’ 
friends were the mist, the sunshine, the 
twilight, where fear haunts you in your 
shadow; the flowers, whose dynasties I 
know better than those of the kings of 
Eg)'pt; the birds, whose names are writ- 
ten in the motion of their flight; the 
dwellers on the land, who are silent m3’S- 
terious persons.” 

He attended the hxee and the petit 
seminaire Mongazon at Angers, studying 
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for the priesthood. Then he took up law 
and practiced for a time. For many 
years he taught criminal law in the 
Roman Catholic University of Angers, 
writing hooks the \vhile, giving up leach- 
ing at length to devote himself entirely 
to writing. 

Bazin began his literary career by pub- 
lishing several narrative verses; tiien he 
wrote his first novel, Slcl'ltaiicltc. He 
was thirty-one when it appeared in 1S8-1 
and received the favorable attention of 
Ludovic Halcvy. It was followed by a 
long succession of novels, about one a 
year. His third novel, Uiic Taclic 
d'Eiicrc, was awarded a prize h_v the 
French Academy in ISSS, and his initial 
travel hook, Sidle, was similarlj' honored. 
In 1896 his collective works were 
crowned In- the Acnchwy. 

The events of his childhood were re- 
called in a hook of short stories, Contes 
de Bonne Fcrrctte, which took its title 
after his old nurse. Another book of 
talcs, Ecs Ri'dls dc la Plainc el dc la 
Montague, contains the stoiy of the lime 
tree under which his mother used to sew 
and embroider. 

After a period of extensive travel, 
Bazin won fame in 1899 with his novel. 
La Terre Qni Mcnrt, the story of a 
famih' of farmers in the Vendean 
marshes. This is his best-known work, 
along with Lcs Oberlc, the novel of a 
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divided Alsatian family whose son de- 
serts from the Gennan army to cross 
into France. Lcs Obcrlc was success- 
fnilv dramatized. His many oOier novels 
of peasant life and country scenery in- 
clude Donaticiinc and Lc Bic Qtii Levc. 
llrittam . the A endec, and the ^ osges 
were his favorite settings. 

In liis nor els Bazin touched occasion- 
allv upon the problems of the hour such 
as the ab.mdonment of tlie country for 
the to^^ n Tcyyc Qiti jUcidt and 

f i.'iiii.'irmu-l or the tyranny of trade 
un;.>n< {Lr Blc Oni LHc) but his main 
theme \kis liie love of the peasant for his 
n,iti\e soil. He wrote much about work, 
little tibout love. "Love,’ he said, “is 
onlv an episode, a spectator, or some- 
times a lirework of life, and occasionally 
its gviiditig lamp. But wliedier or not 
that" lamp" be burning, work continues 
unremitting, the infle.xible law of human- 
ity.” I-Iis characters are rustic laborers; 
with fashionable city folk he is not con- 
cerned. "It is predicted,” he said, “that 
tomorrow these working men will be our 
masters, and it is probable that we shall 
do their work as they are doing ours.” 

Bazin’s novels were a protest against 
the prevailing type of sex fiction — 
against Zola and Uie "naturalistic 
school.” Shunning the sophisticated 
I’arisi.an novel theme, he pictured tlie 
wholesomeness of the family. “The 
society novel,’’ he said, "has been done, 
redone, overdone, done to death. The 
perpetual recurrence of adultery in the 
plots is due to intellectual indolence. The 
typical society novelist is actually .too 
lazy to derive unhackneyed plots from a 
close stud}- of life about him. I desire 
to portray the sweetness, purity, and 
beauty in French family life, and not to 
perpetuate a gross libel upon it. If I 
make a great deal of religion in my 
novels, it is because religion pla)'S an im- 
portant role in our life.” Edmund Gosse 
acclaimed him as one whose works might 
confidently be recommended to English 
readers "without tlie possibility of a 
blush.” He was elected to the French 
Acaderriy ip lOOS and inducted by Ferdi- 
nand. Brun'etiere in April 1904. 

Bazin traveled .widely and came twice 
to the, United States, the first time as a 
member of the Champlain Tercentenar}- 


Commission, and again in 1912 as one 
of the escorts of Rodin’s sculptures. He 
shunned .the limelight, and few Ameri- 
cans met him. Uiic Tachc d'Eiicyc was 
the first work of Bazin to be translated 
into English, as A Blot of Ink, in 1892. 

After the beginning of the World 
War. Bazin wrote fewer novels and pub- 
lished numerous patriotic essays. In his 
last years he turned to biography, pub- 
lishing notably a life of Father Charles 
le Foucauld, explorer, hermit, and Afri- 
can missionary; and a life of Pope Pius 
X. Plis final novel was I\Iagnificat, 
dealing with the religious scruples of the 
Bretons. During his lifetime he pro- 
duced about fifty volumes of fiction, 
travel, biography, and essays. He never 
wrote hurriedly. Fie was a contributor 
to the Rci/ue dcs Deux Mondcs, Cor- 
rcspondanl, Journal dcs Dcbals, and 
other publications. 

Bazin made his home at Les Rangear- 
dieres, Saint-Barthelcniy (Maine-et- 
Loire) in his native province of Anjou, 
near Segre. The winters he spent in 
Paris. His recreation -was hunting. He 
was made a doctor of laws by the Uni- 
versity of Paris; he was an officer of 
the Legion of Honor, and a Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great. 

His wife was Aline Bricard. They 
had two sons and six daughters. His 
eldest daughter, Elisabeth Bazin (FIme. 
Saintc-jSIarie Perrin) 'wrote essay.s, 
"meditations,” and biographies, and was 
the author of Pclcrins d'Enunaiis and 
Images. One time when he returned 
home from 'one of his long voyages, she 
wrote in celebration an intimate comedy, 
"Les Autres Filles de Papa,” whose 
cliaracters were the heroines of his 
novels and which was enacted by his 
daughters. Elisabeth Bazin died a few 
years before her father. 

Bazin died in Paris on July 21, 1932, 
at the age of seventy-eight, after an ill- 
ness of about two months. 

"The strongest force in Rene Bazin’s 
character,” said Henry Van Dyke, “was 
his religion. He was not only a Catho- 
liquc fraiiquant. He was also a pro- 
foundly devout man, a believer wdthout 
reserve, a natural mystic. Inevitably 
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his mind and heart were drawn to the 
tragic circuinstanccs wliich followed the 
separation of church from stale in 
France at the close of the nineteenth 
centur\-.” The novels written under this 
impulse like L’Isolcc and BR Qtti Live, 
Van Dyke regarded as his best. 

Rene Bazin’s works: 

Stephanette, 18S4; yta Tante Giron, 1SS6; 
Unc Tadic cl’Encre, iSSS; Les Nocllct, 1890; 
A rAventurc, 1891; La Sarccllc Blciic, iSoa; 
Sicile, 1S03; Madame Corenlinc, 1803; Lcs 
Italiciis d'AnJoiird’hui, 1891; Htimblc Amour, 
1894; Terre d’Espagne, 1^5: En Province, 
iS^; De Toutc Son Amc, 1897; Contes dc 
Bonne PcrrcUe, 1S9S; La Terre Qni MenrI, 
1S99; Croqnis dc France ct d’Orient, iS<)9; 
Lcs Obcrlii, 1901; Lc Guide de I'Empcrenr, 
loot; L'Ensipnc de N’aissean Paul Ilciiry, 
1901; Donatienne, 190a; Pages Clioisics, 
190a; Recits de la Plainc ct dc la ^fontagnc, 
1903; L’Amc Alsaciennc, 1903; Disconrs dc 
Reception a rAcademic Frani;aisc, 1904; 
L'Isolec, 1905; Lc Due dc N'emonrs, 190O; 
Question Littcraires ct Socialcs, 1906; Lc BIc 
Qtti Levc, 1907; Memoires d’unc Vicillc Fille, 
190S; Lc Manage de Mile, tiimcl, 1(109: La 
Barricre, 1910; La Douce France, 1911; 
Davidtid Birol, 1912; An Kord-Sud, 1913; 
Giiigolph rAbandoiind, 1914: Rd'cits dti Temps 
de la Guerre, 1913; Atijourd'litti ct Dcmain, 
1916; La Closcrie dc Cliampdolcnt, 1917: 
Notes d'lm Amateur de Coulcurs; Lcs 
Noiiveaiix Obcrle, 1919; Charles de Fottcauld, 
1921; 11 Etait Qiiatrc Petits Enfants, 1023; 
Lc Conte du Triolet, 192.1; Baltus lc Lorrain, 
192O; Fils de I’Eglisc, 1927; Pic X, 192S: Lc 
Roi des Archers, 1929: Paysages ct P.ays 
d' Anjou; Magnificat, 1931; Un ^Iona5tcrc dc 
Saint Pierre Fourier, 1932. 

English translations of Rene Bazin's 
works (with dates of publication in 
America) : 

A Blot of Ink, 1892; Atilunm Glory, 18(49; 
Italians of Today. 1(402; Les Obcrle, 1905: 
The Nun, 'ipoS; The Coming Harvest, 190S; 
Redemption, 19^; This, My Son, 1909: The 
Barrier, 1910; The Children of Alsace, 1912; 
Davidiic Birot, 1912; The Marriage of Made- 
moiselle Gimel and Other Stories, 1913; 
Those of His Own Household, 1914 ; Pierre 
and Joseph, 1920; Juniper Farm. 1928; 
Madame Corcntinc, 1928; Pins X, 1929; 
Charles dc Foncauld, 1931 ; Magnificat, 1932. 

About Rene Bazin : 

Bennett, A. Books and Persons; Gosse, 
E. W. French Profiles; Reilly, J. J. Dear 
Priic’s Husband; Stephens, W. French 
Novelists of Today; Talbot, F. X. (editor) 
Fiction By Its Makers. 

Revue des Deux Mondcs 52:227 July l, 
1929; Catholic World 135:745 September 1932. 


Carleton Beals 1893- 

pARLETON BEALS, American au- 
thor and Journalist, authority on 
Mexico, Central America, and Cuba, 
was born at Medicine Lodge, Kansas, 
on November 13, 1893. Carrie Nation 
was his godmother. “At the age of three 
years,’’ he says, “I took my family to 
Pasadena, California.’’ There, and in 
adjacent towns, he lived until 1911, 
when he went to Berkeley, where he 
attended the University of California, 
graduating in 1916. In 1917 he took a 
master’s degree at Columbia University. 

Toward the end of 1918 he took a 
trip to Mexico. A year later he became 
att:ichcd to the personal staff of Presi- 
dent Venusliana Carranza as :in instruc- 
tor. I'rom 1920 to 1923 he travelled in 
Europe, spending a year in Spain and 
one in Italy — he was in Rome at the time 
of Mussolini’s march. From 1923 to 1929 
he travelled extensively in Mexico and 
Central America. In 1929 he went to 
Europe and visited, among many other 
countries, Spanish and French Morocco. 
He .spent 1930 on an anthropological and 
educational mission thru the Oaxaca 
Mountains, and 1931-32 in Mexico on a 
Guggenheim fellowship preparing a bio- 
graphical study of Porfirio Diaz. In 1931 
he was married in the Palace of Cortes 
in Coyoacan to Elizabeth Wright Daniels. 
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It was during those travels that lie 
became known as a journalist, solving 
as a special correspondent on many un- 
usual occasions. Idis most outstanding 
journalistic achievement was an intci- 
view in 1928 with General Sandino, the 
Nicaraguan ‘'rebel,” at a time when 5,000 
marines and the American press tvere 
convinced that Sandino had lied to Idon- 
duras. 'Ihe interview ^vas printed in 
every known national language, inchid- 
ing C hinese and Japanese. In addition, 
he has watched the overthrow of four 
Central .American governments: was 
liehl up by Alexican bandits and rode 
thru the Catholic revolt at Jalisco; was 
seired and held incommunicado by a 
.Mexican general because of articles in 
.American magazines; has been on trains 
attacked by A'illista rebels; was refused 
admittance to Guatemala, then given 
forty-eight hours to cross the countiy 
because the authorities were angered by 
an article he had written for Current 
lli.slory Macjiicinc — to mention but a few 
of his experiences on journalistic mis- 
sions. He has known personally or inter- 
viewed Premiers Data and Primo de 
Rivera of Spain; Alussolini of Italy; 
Presidents Carranza, De la Huerta, 
Obregon, Calles, Portes Gil, and Ortiz 
l^ubio of Alexico; Presidents Chamorro, 
Pstrada, and Diaz of Nicaragua; General 
Sandino of Nicaragua ; and President 
Gonzales of Costa Rica. 

II is books have also come largely out 
of his experiences. The best Imown of 
those dealing with Mexico include: 
hlcxico: An Inter firctatlon, Mexican 
Maze, and Porfirio Diaz: Dictator of 
Mexico. Banana Gold is about his Cen- 
tral American adventures. He has writ- 
ten one novel. Destroying Victor. He 
has publi.shed one short stoiy, which 
was given three stars in the annual 
Edward J. O’Brien anthology. He is a 
frequent contributor on educational, eco- 
nomic, and political subjects to the lead- 
ing American periodicals. 

Much of the success of his hooks has 
been attributed to his ability to choose 
timclj’ subjects. The Crime of Cuba, .an 
e.xpo.se of the horrors of the Mach.ado 
regime in Cuba, was timed so closely 
that its publication date came just two 
days after Machado’s fall in the revolu- 
tion of August 193.3. 


Carleton Beals’ literary preferences 
are principally historical and sociological. 
The writers who have influenced him 
are many and diverse, ranging from 
Zimmern and Cervantes to James Joyce 
and John Dos Passos. Aside from liter- 
ature he likes horseback riding, “inves- 
tigating social phenomena,” the tropics, 
reading, and outdoor travel; and dislikes 
hunting, fishing, golf, and the customs. 
I'or immigration oflicials he has a special 
adversion. .In art his taste is almost 
entirely Latin. Among his best friends 
he counts Diego .Kivera, tlie Mexican 
.artist, whom he induced to illustrate 
Mexican Maze. He says that he likes 
almost all persons who have “interested 
themselves, in one way or another, in 
just causes.” 

Of his highly developed penchant for 
travel and his iihilosophy ns an author 
he says: “Nationalism is not enough for 
the human spirit. Just as love of self 
is barren without loyalty to the com- 
munity, so love of country is sterile 
unless it contributes to the common 
a.spirntions of humanity. Perhaps this 
is part of the reason, in addition to niy 
own love of adventure and novelty, and 
desire for knowledge, which led me, be- 
fore the age of thirty-eight, to visit or 
live in some twenty-two countries. . . 1 
h.ave systematically attempted to become 
an authority on Latin America. . . To 
know and uitdersiand a foreign people, 
it is necessai'y to understand and have 
contacts with every strata of society. .'A 
writer shotdd feel equally at home in a 
hovel or a jialace. Humble people every- 
where make a nation ; writers, singers, 
builders, painters, shape its idcal^;j3nly 
to a minor degree are politicians rtt 
sponsible for the social forces they prel 
simiably guide. . j 

"My' own experiences have macle.S 
possible to understand humble people. 
zA.t various times 1 have worked as news- 
boy, grocery driver, delicatessen clerk, 
carpenter, machinist, chauffeur, farm 
h.and, book-seller, I.aboratory assistant, 
teamster, teacher, dish-w’asher, w.aiter, 
shoe clerk, ditch-digger, bookkeeper, 
cashier, chess-player (at ?2.00 an hour) 
porter, shipping-clerk, advertising solici- 
tor. I have worked in a foundry, Inirl- 
ing scrap into a roaring furnace ; in 
factories, and on farms. Also I have 
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been principal of a high school. I have 
gone prospecting for gold; and once 
traveled fifteen hundred miles to Mexico 
without a cent in my pocket. I have 
slept in haystacks and in the rain on 
streets of a foreign city; once I was 
kicked off the same train five times. . . 
r have traveled on foot, horseback, and 
train thru' most of Mexico. I have also 
walked thru much of Spain and did 
Tuscany in Italy with a knapsack on my 
back. I have also gone thru the Riff 
country in North Africa on horseback. 

"This was not mere adventuring; it 
was born of my desire to know foreign 
peoples intimatelj'.” 

To write his biography of Diaz he 
covered the route of the dictator's long- 
est march from Queretaro to Oaxaca 
City on horseback. It was a month’s 
trip thru the wildest of the Mexican 
sierras. He has witnessed personally 
four Mexican revolutions and has lived 
for a time in all Latin countries of tlie 
world except Rumania and South Amer- 
ica. 

Carleton Beals’ works: 

History of San Francisco as a Steamship 
Centen 1917 ; Me.xico : An Interpretation, 
1923; Rome or Death: The Story of Fascism, 
1923; Brimstone and Chili, 1927; Con Sandino 
en Nicaragua, 1928; Destroying Victor (novel) 
i929; ifexican Jifazc, 1931 ; The Mexican 
Genius (co-author) 1931; Banana Gold, 1932; 
Porfirio^ Diaz. Dictator of Mexico, 1932; 
The Crime of Cuba, 1933. 

May Lamberton Becker 1873- 

lyf AY LAMBERTON BECKER, 
American author, editor, and liter- 
ary authorit)', was born in New York- 
City on August 26, 1873, the daughter 
of Ellis Tinkham Lamberton and Emma 
Packer Thurston Lamberton. She did 
not go to school until she went to high 
school, but received her early education 
at home, mainly from her mother, "who 
was a genius at passing on a love of 
study and the knack of doing it,’’ and 
b}- reading in the familj' librarj', well 
stocked with the old classics. "In our 
house no bookcases were locked at all,” 
she recalls. “I took mj' chances with the 
rest of the family.” 

In her sophomore year in high school, 
Ma}' Lamberton founded a literary' sor- 
ority which continued in existence in the 
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school for twenty-five years. After 
graduation, when she was eighteen, she 
joined the staff of a small suburban 
newspaper as a reporter and became its 
musical and dramatic critic as well. In 
1894 she was married to Gustave Louis 
Becker, the pianist and composer. The 
marriage was dissolved in 1911. They 
had one child, a daughter, Beatrice (who 
married Frederic Warde, the typo- 
grapher, and who is herself known to 
the typographical world as the expert, 
Paul Beaujon). 

Tho her literary interests had been 
widely known to her friends for many 
years, it was not until 1907 that Mrs. 
Becker’s formal career really began, and 
then somewhat by chance. In that )'ear 
she accepted an invitation to substitute 
for a friend who had been asked to 
deliver a series of lectures on Victorian 
literature before a women’s group in 
New York. The venture was such an 
immediate success that after two appear- 
ances she was asked to prepare a second 
series to follow the first. Thus began 
long years of platform appearances 
which have been assigned by Dr. Henry' 
Seidel Canby, the editor and critic, as 
the only reason she is known to the 
public as an actual being and has 
escaped the suspicion of being a "sy'ndi- 
cate” which her numerous subsequent 
activities would otherwise logically' have 
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siifigestecl. Each year brouglit wider 
audiences until sliorll}' she Avas giving 
as man}' as ten lectures a week at the 
height of the season, principally in the 
larger cities of the Atlantic seaboard, 
with occasional longer tours to othei 
parts of the country. 

In l'>]5, after eight years on the lec- 
ture platform, she was approached for 
advice by the editors of the A'ew York 
IR’cv.'ui.i Past who were in search of a 
■'cireulatiim feature ' for their weekly 
hte\;o } supplement. “'I hey tisked me 
vchat sort of a column or department 1 
could .'•tiggesl from my experience,” .she 
relates. 

"1 replied that I had discovered— from 
the que-tions 1 was invariably asked 
after m_v lectures— that people bought 
and borrowed books each for a special 
purpose, and that this was equally true 
whether the hooks were wanted for self- 
betterment or entertainment. And so 1 
suggested a sort of ‘personal guidance’ 
question-and-auswer department.” 

The Post editors were duhiotts at first 
but decided eventually to give the idea 
a trial and asked Mrs. Becker to con- 
duct the test The new deparlmcnl was 
christened "The Reader's Guide,” a 
name that hits been synonnnious with 
May Lamberton Becker ever since. The 
first eohnnii was made up of letters and 
answers taken from her corrcsjiondeticc 
as a lecturer. It evas espected that this 
procedure would be ncces.sary for most 
of the trial period, but by the end of the 
second week more original inquiries, in- 
spired by the department, had been re- 
ceived titan could conveniently he 
answered in print. 

Mrs. Becker remembers tlic first in- 
quiiT clearly. It arrived within forty- 
eight hours after the initial publicalioii 
of tlic coUiinn and was from an editor 
in a small Canadian city, asking for a 
list of books for the library of a daily 
newspaper. The second request, which 
came almost as soon, was from a woman 
who wanted suggestions for hooks to 
read aloud to a convalescent husband, 
with the restriction — "Anvlhing except 
uplift!” 

One day, less than a month after the 
column -first appeared, Jilrs. Becker was 
searching at the New York Public Li- 
brary, she recalls, for information on a 


difilcult point. "Why don’t you write 
to that new department in the Saturday 
book'Sccliou of the Post?’’ suggested a 
young desk attendant. “Then,” she says, 
“1 knew that the 'Reader's Guide’ was 
a .success.” 

The department has continued virtu- 
ally witliout iiilerrujition ever since. It 
follows its conductor, one writer has 
said, “Vil;c a literary Mary’s I^aiiib. 
Neither trains nor steamships interrupt 
its weekly regularity. It is almost as 
likely to he dated from ]..oiidoii or Paris 
or Charleston or Back Bay as New 
York.” It was transferred to the Satur- 
day Rcvictv of Literature when that 
publication was founded in 1924, and in 
lO.I.l to the Sunday "Books” supplement 
of the jYcm York Herald Tribuue, of 
which Mrs. Becker had become juvenile 
departmeiu editor the previous year. 

In addition to the duties of her 
“Render’s Guide” editorship — each year 
ill this cnjiacity she receives more thous- 
ands of inquiries than she has ever dared 
to estimate, all of which are answered 
personally and the great majority by 
mail— Mrs. Becker lias carried on in the 
course of her professional lifetime sufii- 
cieiit other activities to amount, it has 
lieeii said, ‘‘to several separate careers for 
less energetic people.” She has at various 
times served in editorial positions on 
many of the leading magazines of the 
covmlvv, including the editorship of Si. 
A'ieliolas in one of its lalter-d.ay Irnnsi- 
tioiis. During tin; War she acted as 
chief of the Foreign News Bureau of 
the National Council of Defence. She 
still gives some fifty lectures a year, is 
a frequent magazine contrihutor, and 
edits a mniillilv fleparlmeiit in the 
Scholastic Mapaziue. Iler “Books For 
Young Peojile” deiiarlment in the Aktc 
York Herald Tribuue lias established 
her as an authority on juvenile literature 
and has given iicr what slic calls a 
"second pcr.sonality” in tlic American 
literary scene. She has also found time 
to write a small shelf-full of books of 
her own, largely based on her c.xpcr- 
iciiccs and knowledge as .a reader's ad- 
vi.sor. Lately .she has delved into the 
regional .miliology field (long a per- 
sonal bobby). The result is a .scries 
known as Golden Talcs of Our America, 
which has acliicvcd particular popularity 
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with libraries. She is considered an 
authority on literar}^ pronunciations. 

Mrs. Becker makes her home in New 
York, in a “book-filled, sunlit apart- 
ment” on the heights of Morningside 
Drive, overlooking Morningside Park. 
The Columbia University library is 
Avithin easy walking distance and Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler is a near neigh- 
bor. She has traveled widely, both in 
the United States and abroad. Two to 
four months of each year she spends in 
England with her daughter. When in 
London she makes her home in the 
literar}' Chelsea section, with such 
celebrities as Charles Morgan and A. A. 
Milne as “round-the-corner” neighbors. 
“I can always make friends with chil- 
dren by telling tliem I have held 
Christopher Robin in my lap,” she says. 
Formerty, she passed many of her sum- 
mers in Vermont. It is her boast that 
she was known to the natives not as a 
“literaiy lady” but as a housewife who 
could turn out as large a day’s work as 
an}’- one of themselves. 

Most of her literary work is done late 
at night and on Sundays. She answers 
her correspondence personally, much of 
it in her own handwriting. She has 
never employed a secretar}' or assistant, 
but depends upon her own wide reading, 
reinforced by “knowing the ropes” of 
the standard reference sources, for her 
“Reader’s Guide” correspondence and 
the backgrounds of her editorial work 
and original writing. “Books are a per- 
sonal problem,” she says, “and my value 
to my readers is likewise personal.” 

One of her enjoyments is relating 
amusing and touching experiences from 
her work as a literary column conductor. 
Her favorite story is that of the “Four- 
Books-a-Year Woman,” which created 
wide interest at the time it occurred and 
is related in full in her first book, A 
Reader’s Guide Book. A more recent 
case which she likes to recall as equally 
illustrative of the human side of a book 
advisor’s work is that of an aged New 
England bachelor, left alone by the 
tragedy of deatli, who aslced her to 
recommend books to give him the needed 
courage and interest "just to keep on 
living.” As an example of the opposite 
e.xtrcme of experience she tells of four 
young business women in a ]\Hddlc 


Western town who wrote demanding: 
“Rabelaisian humor — the rougher the 
better!” 

“You see,” she told an interviewer, “I 
can’t complain of lack of variet}'.” 

She is an omnivorous reader and her 
taste is “completely catholic.” No be- 
liever in censorship, she dedicated one 
of her books; “To My Daughter, With 
Whose Reading I Never Interfered.” 
(Another is dedicated to “the librarians 
of America, in gratitude for countless 
kindnesses.”) She is equally conversant 
with the old and the new in literature. 
In her “Reader’s Guide” work she 
stresses books of the current decade. 

She does not believe in creeds or 
mottoes, in the usual sense, but she has 
one definite principle which she follows 
in all her work. “What success I have 
had,” she sa 3 ’s, “I attribute to the fact 
that I always place the reader — his 
problems and interests — first; and books 
second.” She prides herself that despite 
tlie fact tliat her life is spent among the 
literary and those associated with liter- 
ary professions, she has remained "a 
human rather than a bookish person.” 

The following description of Mrs. 
Becker appeared in the Boston Tran- 
script in 1933; “This unusual woman, 
who has made a career and vocation 
of corresponding with thousands of 
people about books, is, as one might 
expect, a vital and interesting person- 
ality. One’s immediate impression upon 
meeting her is of cheerful and tireless 
energ}"; such as, indeed, her intensive 
work and varied interests require. More 
detailed observation reveals pleasant, in- 
telligent, and constantly animated fea- 
tures; large, strikingly dark eyes that 
twinkle behind and over rimless ej’e- 
glasses; smooth, dark hair; and a gener- 
ous mouth. One would say that she is 
not within a decade of the fifty-nine 
years of age her Who’s Who biography 
discloses. Perhaps the result of the long 
years on the platform, there is something 
of the ‘old trouper’ in her easy poise 
and readiness of wit. Her speech and 
gestures are rapid and natural, her ex- 
pression li-\'ely. Her conversation is 
characterized b}' the same traits which 
make her writing, as some one has said. 
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with libraries. She is considered an 
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She does not believe in creeds or 
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ary professions, she has remained "a 
human rather than a bookish person.” 

The following description of Mrs. 
Becker appeared in the Boston Tran- 
script in 1933; “This unusual woman, 
who has made a career and vocation 
of corresponding with thousands of 
people about books, is, as one might 
expect, a vital and interesting person- 
ality. One’s immediate impression upon 
meeting her is of cheerful and tireless 
energ}"; such as, indeed, her intensive 
work and varied interests require. More 
detailed observation reveals pleasant, in- 
telligent, and constantly animated fea- 
tures; large, strikingly dark eyes that 
twinkle behind and over rimless ej’e- 
glasses; smooth, dark hair; and a gener- 
ous mouth. One would say that she is 
not within a decade of the fifty-nine 
years of age her Who’s Who biography 
discloses. Perhaps the result of the long 
years on the platform, there is something 
of the ‘old trouper’ in her easy poise 
and readiness of wit. Her speech and 
gestures are rapid and natural, her ex- 
pression li-\'ely. Her conversation is 
characterized b}' the same traits which 
make her writing, as some one has said. 
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first play written entirely liy liiinselt. In 
1923, at the age of Ihiriy. he wrote 
Bedside Manners with J. Kenyon 
Nicholson, and three years later The 
Man ll'ho Eorgot with Owen Davis. 
But he was virtually unknown when the 
Theatre Guild produced The Second 
Man in New York in 1927 and George 
Jean Nathan found him “a young man 
possessed of a considerable potentiality 
in the direction of light comedy.” 

Working rapidly, Behrman adajitcd 
Serena Blandish from a imvelette and 
had it produced late in 1928. The 1929- 
30 season ■ saw the production of 
Meteor, which was a study of egotism. 
In 1931 Behrman had a “hit” in Brief 
Moment and Joseph Wood Krutch .said 
he came “closer than anj' of our con- 
temporarr- pl.aywrights has ever come 
before to rivaling the great masters of 
pure corned}^ in their own field.” 

Biography had a run of six months 
in 1932-33 and was Behrman’s most 
successful work to that dale. Stark 
Young wrote in the Nezv Republic : “He 
is one of those rare authors in the 
theatre who do not mistrust civilized 
society and do not think that Times 
Square must understand or no tickets 
will be sold. . . In his new comedy there 
appears a certain roundness or sweet- 
ness, more in solution than expressed, 
that marks a definite advance for him.” 


The play dealt with a woman [inrtrait 
])ainter .who had the apparent ])roblcm 
of choosing between an unwanted poli- 
tician and a radical, idealistic 3 'outh ; 
her solution was to choose neither but to 
remain a siiectator with detached toler- 
ance. 

Josejih Wood Knitcli pointed out in 
miil.snmmer 1933 that altho each of 
Behrman’s jilays enjoyed a considerable 
run and Biography was one of the out- 
standing Jilays of the l')32-33 season, 
still none of them was ‘'taken unre- 
servedly to its bosom by the general 
jniblic or given quite the wholehearted 
ajijirovnl accorded to certain other jilays 
less releiitlesslv consistent in tone. . . 
Mr. I’.ehrman’s jilais are obvioush- ';irti- 
ficia!'— both in the sense that they deal 
with an artificial and jirivilegeil section 
of Society and in the sense that the 
character:, themselves are less real per- 
sons than idealized embodiments of in- 
telligence :md wit. No jierson was ever 
so trijile jil.ated with the armor of comic 
intelligence as his hero; no society ever 
existed in which all problems M'cre 
solved — as in his jilays they arc — when 
good sense had analyzed them." 

The amazing thing about Behrman, 
Krutch observed, is "his sudden, un- 
exjiected emergency from obscurity with 
both attitude and technical skill full}’ 
formed . . . From the very beginning it 
was evident that he had accepted and 
assimilated the Comic Spirit so success- 
fully that he could write with a con- 
sistent clarity rif thought and feeling 
unriv.’ded on our stage.” 

Behrman’s name was not to be found 
in the 1932-33 edition of JiUto's IVho 
in America. 

.S. N. Bchrman’s plays (with dates 
of production) : 

Uedsidp Manner.'! (with J. Kenyon Nicliol- 
soii) Kti’.'!; Tlic Man Who Forgot (with 
Owen Davi.s) lozh; The Second Man. 1027: 
I.ovc Is I.ike That (with J. Kenyon Nicliol- 
.son) 1027: .Serena Blandish, 1028; Meteor, 
1029; Brief Moment, 1931; Biography, 1932. 

About S. N. Behrmati : 

rliiierican Mercury it :2.|9 June 1927; 
Catholir ll'orld 1.10:72.1 March 19.10: Nation 
128:212 Fchritary i.i, 1929; 1.1,1:621 Decemher 
2. lo.u ; 1.17:7.1 July 19, 19.1.1: New Republic 
7.1:i8,S Decemher ‘28, 1932: Theatre Arts 
Monthly 17:10.1 February 19.1,1. 
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A. C. Benson 1S62-1925 

\ LTllUK CHRISTOPHER BEN- 
EuccUsU author and educator, 
was horn on April 24. 1S62. at Wcllitig- 
nm C ollege, in Rerkshirc, the second son 
of the headmaster of the cnlk‘gc who 
litiT hewime the Archbishop of Canler- 
buiN. He was a brother of E. h- Ben- 
son, noeehst and hiogra\)her, and Robert 
Htteh lleuson. a priest in the Catliolic 
.XrHi-diocese of Wcstininster. author of 
inan\ hoiiks on religious subjects. 

After attending a private school at 
Temple tirore, Ikist fShcen. which he 
tltoroly hated altho he .stood at the top 
of his cktss. he entered h.ton in 1874 
on a scholarship, lie played football, 
developed a wholly untakeable service 
at lawn-tennis, and was president of the 
Literary ."societt. seettring John Riiskin 
(o lecture on one oecasioti. Eventful 
holidac s were spetit ;it hotite. where, 
with liis ctiergetic- brothers aitd sisters, 
he cidleclcd imttcrllies. mttde chemical 
esperiinenls, itl.ayed in tunateur shows, 
eoinposed orgtin ntttsic. atttl contributed 
to tlie family Snlitrdoy Magtisiiii.’. E. F. 
rtenson recalls that .\rtlutr ''could do 
etervtliittg with case, was listened to by 
my father with attention when ho talked, 
and yet remained unconscious of his 
siw ereignt) .V tlelictile boy, he was 
often ill and .secretly felt a morbid in- 
ferioritv, lie was known to he inquisi- 
ti\e. capable, foitd of imaginative things, 
wry teachable, listless, and timid. At 
school he sechuled himself from the other 
l)o\s and had few friends. 

llenson entered King's College, Cam- 
bridge, in l.'s81 as a Classical Scholar, 
rontrihuted oeeasionnl poetry to the 
Cambridge I-oy/nigh/ly. and in'lSSd took 
a first cla.s- in the (.'lassie, al Tripos. I'or 
SIX months afterw aril he remained in 
(^atnliridgc, his mind in a state of great 
tnrmni! and indceisloti, (inding expression 
at length in his first puhlished work, 
Artiitif llamiltnn, a fietitions memoir. 

laking the rottr.se of least resistance, 
Benson went hack to Eton in 18S5 as a 
honse-mnsler. He remained there for 
eighteen years, alw.ays popular with the 
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hoys, leading a quiet life, knowing a few 
masters well, and nhsorbed in his outi 
thought and work. Schoolmastering 
bored him -and he often wondered that 
he got along so well, liking it as little 
as he did. (He' deplored trying to in- 
spire hoys who really despised Icnotrl- 
edge and admired only athletics). He 
had a faculty for getting thru a task 
amar.inglj’ fast, without any loss of 
thorouess. Writing was his Joyful oc- 
cupation. “When the day has rolled 
p;ist and wlicn the sacred hour conics, 

1 sit down and write witli an ap]ictite, 
a keen rapture sncli as a hungry man 
may feel when lie sits down to a savoury 
metil.” During this period lie produced 
several volumes of verse and experi- 
mented in the meditative essays which 
soon became bis particular tiiclicr. 

.When be was tbirty-fivc, after twelve 
years at Eton, Benson began to keep a 
regular diary and continued it daily to 
the end of bis life. He filled ISO small 
notebook's — enongii to make forty vol- 
umes — and packed tbem neatly away in 
a large black wooden box. After his 
death they were condensed into one 
volume by Bevey Lubbock. The diary 
is intimate — and reveals that Benson was 
an nnhappy man. for all his good-fellow- 
ship tind geniality. Introspective, he 
brooded over bis own siiortconnngs; 
“My own real failing is that I have 
never been in vital loucli with anyone — 
never either fought anyone or kissed 
anyone! Like Dmitri Rudine, I can 
neither be soldier or lover — .and this nor 
out of any principle, but out of a timid 
and ralbcr fastidious solitariness.” 

Benson went three or lour times to 
U,aly and Spain and occasionally to 
SwitzerlniKl (where be took up moun- 
tain-climbing) but he was nneiuhusiastic 
about travel and finally gave , it up al- 
together. Foreign ways ciisagreed with 
him. Al home, likewise, he seldom en- 
tered a strange house, limiting his lio.sts 
to a few chosen friends. Those with 
whom he spent his holidays were the 
Duchess of Albany, William Harcourt, 
Bishop Dividson. Stuart Donaldson, Ar- 
thur Ainger, or Howard Sturgis. Often 
he established himself in some provincial 
inn with Herhert Tatham and e.xplorcd 
the countryside. His other acquaintances 
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included Henr^' James, Lady Ponsonb}', 
and Thomas Hardj\ He never married. 

When Queen Victoria visited Eton for 
the “diamond jubilee” fete of 1897, she 
liked the lyrics he had written in her 
honor and asked to meet him. There- 
after she favored him by demanding 
poems for various occasions, and dined 
him privately in the Castle in the last 
year of her life. Benson’s long-sought 
opportunity to break away from Eton 
came in 1903, when he was commissioned 
to edit the Queen’s letters (with Vis- 
count Esher). Continuing residence at 
Eton for a time, he worked at the task 
mornings and spent the afternoons writ- 
ing his impressions of a schoolmaster’s 
life in The Upton Letters. 

Removing to Cambridge, Benson ac- 
cepted a fellowship at Magdalene Col- 
lege in 1905. He plunged into the af- 
fairs of the college and took a personal 
interest in every undergraduate, enter- 
taining two or three of them at lunch 
each day. He nourished a great pride 
and pleasure in Magdalene for the rest 
of his life. Of a rich humor and an 
insatiable curiosity, he was characterist- 
irall}' seen in congenial company, “sit- 
ting low in his chair, rudd}' and bulk}' 
■and rough-haired, twitching his cigarette 
with restless fingers, throwing back his 
head with his enjoyable infectious 
laugh.” He stood six feet two, was 
large-boned, and wore a full moustache. 

Benson could not bear an idle moment. 
He continued to write in after-school 
hours, explored the countr}’side on a 
bicycle, and made hurried trips to Lon- 
don to attend meetings of various educa- 
tional committees or the Modern Lan- 
guages Association (of which he was at 
one time president) or to examine naval 
candidates at the Admiralty. He carried 
on a voluminous correspondence with his 
readers, many of them feminine admir- 
ers. One American lady, whom he had 
never met, but with Avhom he had become 
ver}' friendly thru letters, made him a 
gift of a considerable fortune. The 
money he used for the benefit of the 
college. 

Several times in his life Benson suf- 
fered from a baffling affliction, caused 
mainh' by overwork, but hard!}- curable 
by indolence or rest. It was a depression 
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— a raging toothache in the mind, he 
called it. In 1907 the melancholic illness 
got so bad that he left his work, traveled 
abroad, spent some time in a London 
nursing-home, and finally returned to 
Magdalene in 1910, well and energetic. 
The great event of his life came in 1915 
when he was made master of the college, 
succeeding Stuart Donaldson. He never 
ceased writing, and the period from 1903 
to 1917 was the most prolific of his life 
(he produced from one to four books 
yearly). The dreaded mental nausea re- 
turned in 1917 and Benson was again 
forced to suspend work. He spent two 
years in a nursing-home near Ascot, re- 
turning to Cambridge in 1920, but it was 
another three years before he had com- 
pletely conquered the illness. During the 
few remaining years of his life, he suf- 
fered from gout, and he died of pleurisy 
on June 15, 1925, at the age of sixty- 
three. 

A. C. Benson’s works: 

Essays: Essays, 1896; The Schoolmaster, 
1902; The Upton Letters, 1905; The Thread 
of Gold, 1906; From a College Window, 1906; 
The Gate of Death, 1906; Beside Still Waters, 
1907: The Altar Fire; 1907; At-Large, 190S; 
The Silent Isle, 1910; Along the Road, 1913; 
Joyous Gard, 1913: Where No Fear Was, 
1914; The Orchard Pavilion, 1914; Escape and 
Other Essays, 1915; Rambles and Reflections, 
1926. 

Biography and History : Archbishop 
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Laiiil: A Study, 1S87: Ittcii oC Might (with 
]-I. K. W. Talham) 1890: Fasti Etoiiciiscs (a 
biograjiiiical Iiistory of iitoii College) 1899; 
Life of Archbishop Benson (his father, died 
iSdi) 1899; Tennyson, 190.1; I'lossctti, 1901; 
luhvard h'itrGerald, 1905; Walter Fatcr, 1906; 
Selections froni the Correspondence of Queen 
\'ictona (edited, with Viscount Fsher) 1907; 
KnsK-in: A Study in Personality, 191IJ Leaves 
of tin- Tree, 1911; Thy Uod and Thy Staff 
(aniohiographical) I9U’: Hugh: iMeinoirs of 
.1 Brother (Robert Hugh Benson, died 191.1) 
1015; Life and Letters of itfaggic Benson 
(siMer) 1917; The 'I'refoil; Wellington Col- 
li ge, Lincoln, and Truro (the three stages of 
Ins father's career before he hccamc Arch- 
1 , islioii of C.niterhnry) lO-V : Memories and 
I'lietids, The Diary of Arthur C. Benson 

(edited by Percy J^nhhorl;) 191‘fi. 

PoiiiiY: Poems, 189,1; Lyrics, 1805; Lord 
\ \et tnid (Other Poems, 189(1; The Professor 
ami Other Poems, 1900; Peace and Other 
Poems, 1905; Poems (collected) 1909. 

Finios;: Memoirs of Arthur Ifamilton, 

The Hill of Trouble, 190J ; The Isles of 
.Sunset. 1901; The Child of the Dawn, 1912; 
Watcr.springs, toil; Father P.aync, 1916; The 
House of Mcnerduc, i9-’5. 

About A. C. licnsoii ; 

Beuncit, A. Hooks and I’crsoits; Bray- 
hrookc, P. Poet'S at the Afirjhty ; Kyle, E. H. 
(editor) Arthur Chrislothor Itcusoii As Soon 
hy Sfliiio Priruds] Sfiuirc, . 1 . C. Smidny 
Moruiiiys; Williams, H. Modern P.iiplish 
IPrilers. 

Bookman (London) (iS;’i7 August 192.1: 
Steetator l.l.|;tO.|f) .luiic 27, 1925. 

Phyllis Bentley 1S9D 

Autoliiograpliical slcctcli of 1‘Iiyllt.s 
Bentley, Engli.sli novelist; 

T WA.S born in 1894 in IltilifaN, a bii.sy 

manufacturing town in the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, in the heart of tiic Pen- 
nine Chain; and I liave .spent most of 
my life (here, my family on both sides 
being intimately connected witli the local 
textile industry. I am the fourlli child 
anti only datighter of Josepli ICdwin 
Bentlc)', cloth manufacturer, and Eleanor 
Picntlcy. 

I wa.s ediR-atcd ,nt the Cheltenham 
Ladie.s’ College, and ihok a London Uni- 
versity degree in 1914.' 

T cannot remember a lime when T did 
not invent stories and mean to be a 
writer. AI)-- three brothers are all .several 
years older than T am, so as a child T 
was left to dream otit the days in inter- 
minable fairy stories which I invented 
as I went along. Largely owing to this 
habit, I believe, I was ‘sent to school 


when I was four years old, but I could 
read when I went there. A'ly habit of 
dreaming and inventing stories per- 
sisted in scliool life, and I remember 
once, as 1 was walking home with 
several bigger girls, suddenly uttering 
aloud the words "said .she,” to the great 
alarm of my companions. 1 do not know 
(he date of my first actual attempt at 
literary composition, but I distinctly re- 
member giving my father, as a birthd.ay 
pre.senl, an original poem on “The Vol- 
cano” — with illustrations — when 1 was 
about six years old. 

JAuring the World War 1 first taught 
in a neighboring boys’ school, and then 
did .secretarial work in the Ministry of 
Munitions. Two slim volumes belong to 
this period: The JYorld's Bane, a set of 
allegoric.al tales published in 1918, 'and 
Pedaejonwnui, a satire on the art of 
leaching. I was .also busy with my first 
novel, Enviroitineni, but it went thru so 
many vicissitudes that it was not pub- 
lished till 1922. Its sticcessor, Cat-in-thc- 
Mauger, a study of a selfish woman, was 
accepted first, tho not published till 192.1. 
(All these are very early and youthful 
works, better forgotten!) 

y\fter a pause of several years which 
1 tilled in with library work, lecturing, 
and reviewing, came The Spinner of Ihc 
Years, a story of the Ironic working of 
circumstance in a woman's life; The 
Partnership, a study of the relationship 
between two different lyjres of women; 
Carr, a biograjdiy of an ordinary man; 
and Trio, tlie storv of three girls ivhosc 
lives are woven together in an ironic and 
intricate pattern. 

All these novels h.ave a Yorkshire 
background and led up, as it were, to 
Inheritance, a kind of "saga” of the tc.x- 
tile trade in (he West Riding of York- 
.shire since the industrial revolution in 
1812, symboli/cd by the van-ing fortunes 
of one family, the 'Oldroyds, Inheritance 
was published in 19.12. 

The whole "feel” of the woolen in- 
dustry, the social and industrial at- 
mosphere, 1 have got simply by living 
all my life in the West Riding amongst, 
it all. As a child T used often to go to 
my father’s mill, lean over the edge of 
the boiler |iil, and w.atch the various 
proces.scs of cloth manufacture. My 
father was a man very highly skilled in 
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all textile processes, and famous for this 
far be^'ond the walls of his own mill. 
My two younger brothers are still in the 
textile trade as dyers and finishers; we 
still own the same mill, but we have 
not the long history of the Oldroyds. 
i’ am familiar with the dialect and con- 
ditions of Yorkshire workers’ lives to- 
day largely thru my regular voluntar}' 
work at the Halifax Child Welfare 
Clinic, where I have come into contact 
with their wives and children. 

It is characterization which interests 
me most in a novel, and character which 
interests me most in life. Especially I 
am interested in the difference between 
any person in youth and the same per- 
son in later life; the way life moulds 
character, and character moulds life, is 
what appeals to me. I am particularly 
fascinated b}' characters which seem 
rather uns 3 'mpathetic and unattractive to 
a casual observer. How they become so, 
from being charming and lovable chil- 
dren, is, I think, a deeply interesting 
and important study. 

At present [summer 1933] I am en- 
gaged upon a novel of modern indus- 
trial life. I am so intensely interested 
in the book that I want to be working 
at it all the time. I can’t write out of 
doors — I find the birds and the flowers 
and the bees and the breeze too dis- 
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tracting. I can’t write looking out of 
the window, either, for the same reason ; 
so I just have to sit at a desk looking 
at a blank wall broken only by a picture 
of an old pack-horse road climbing a 
West Riding hill and write away. In 
addition to my novel I am writing a book 
causerie everj^ week for the Manchester 
Evening Chronicle. I am planning to 
have m)^ holiday in the autumn, when 
my book is finished ; then I shall perhaps 
do a walking tour along the Roman wall 
between Scotland and England. 

^ Jic j}; 

The new novel of industrial life which 
Miss Bentley finished in the autumn of 
1933 was entitled A Modern Tragedy. 
It was scheduled for publication early 
in 1934. 

Ph 3 dlis Bentle 3 '’s works : 

The World’s Bane, 1918; Pedagomania, 
1918; Environment, 1922; Cat-in-the-Manger, 
1923; The Spinner of the Years, 1928; The 
Partnership, 192S; Carr, 1929; Trio, 1930; 
Inheritance, 1932. 

About Phyllis Bentley: 

Bookman (London) 80:202 July 1931. 

Earl Derr Diggers 1884-1933 

'C' ARL DERR DIGGERS, American 
" writer of popular fiction, was born 
at Warren, Ohio, August 26, 1884, and 
died at Pasadena, California, in his 
forty-ninth 3 'ear on April 5, 1933. His 
parents were Robert J. Diggers and 
Emma E. Derr Biggers. He was edu- 
cated at Harvard. Following his grad- 
uation in 1907 he went to work for the 
Boston Traveler, conducting a humorous 
column and doing dramatic criticism. He 
also contributed to magazines and at- 
tempted fiction and plays. One of the 
latter. If You’re Only Human, was pro- 
duced in 1912, but was not notably 
successful. 

His first success was Seven Keys to 
Bald pate, a m 3 fster 3 ' and adventure stor 3 ', 
published in 1913. It was published in 
serial and book form and was dramatized 
both for the stage and moving pictures. 
As a stage play by George M. Cohan, 
who also acted in the leading role, it 
had its widest popularit 3 ^ and brought 
Biggers considerable financial reward. 
It is regarded as an outstanding specimen 
of m 3 'stery melodrama. 
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For Ihc next twelve years F)g!,;ers 

continued to write iiction and plays with- 
out producing any notable successes until 
the pubiication of The Ilouse lltthoui 
a Key in 1925, the first of his ‘'Charlie 
Chan'” detective stories. The hero of 
these was a creation of diggers’ imagi- 
nation, a patient and epigrainmatjc Chi- 
nese detective who traces down criminals 
thru his knowledge of human nature. 
He was not taken from lite, as is er- 
roiK'oiislv believed in some (juarters, 
aliho niggers adapted the name from 
that of an actual Chinese-] l.awaiian de- 
tective in Honolulu, one Chang Apana, 
whom he had heard of hut did not meet 
persoiiallt until later. 

F.xplamiiig the origin of his detective, 
niggers once said; ".Sinister and wicked 
Cliiiiese are okl stuff in mystery stories, 
but an amiable Chinese on the side of 
law aiul order htid never been used.” On 
another occasion he remarked of his 
character, “If 1 tiiidersttmd Charlie Chan 
correctly, he has an idea that if you 
undersland a man’s character you can 
nearly predict what he is a[)t to do in 
any set of circumstances.” 

So popular was Charlie Chan from 
the very beginning that the lirsl story 
had scarcely concluded ;is a seritil in the 
Saturday liveitiiKj Past aiul litid not yet 
been published in book form before 
Biggers was virtually deluged with let- 
ters from readers demanding more sto- 
ries with the same central ch.aracter. 
Then he realized, as one writer ])ut it, 
that Charlie Chan could never be killed 
oft but would ride his shoulders lorever 
as Sherlock Holmes dogged .'>ir .Arthur 
Conan Doyle all his life. 

-Altogether. Biggers wujte six full- 
length novels with Chan as the chief 
character, five of which were pub- 
lished together in a 1,600-page omnibus 
TOlume entitled The Celebrated Cases of 
Charlie Chan. (The one not included 
was the final Chan novel, Keeper of the 
Keys, published separately a few months 
before Riggers’ death.) A'H of the stories 
were serialized in periodicals, many of 
them were translated (one into ten 
foreign languages) and four were made 
mto moving pictures. Shortly before 
Biggers’ death Charlie Chan became a 
radio character and a few months later 
111 the ball of 1933, he made his bow on 
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the legitimate stage when a dramatiza- 
tion of Keeper of the Keys by Valentine 
Davies reached Broadway with William 
Harrigan in the leading role. 

Biggers had a wide personal accpiaint- 
ance in literary, journalistic, and dra- 
matic circles, and was , famed as a 
raconteur. Me also enjoyed a reputation 
for his wit. W’hen he lost his job with 
the Boston Trazuder early in his career, 
he wrote Franklin P. Adams that run- 
ning a humorous column in Boston was 
like making faces in church : it wasn’t 
much fun, and it offended a lot of very 
nice pco])Ie. He was also credited with 
the widely quoted quip that the height 
of embarrassment would be to bring a 
harp to a ])arty and not be invited to 
play. He had a predilection for the 
word “key” in the titles of his books. 

Biggers wrote several moderately suc- 
cessful jilays, including a collaboration 
with William Hodge and a musical com- 
edy adaptation of one of his novels. 

In 1912 he was married to Eleanor 
I.add of Medford, Mass. They had one 
son, Robert Ladd Biggers. Both his 
wife aiul son were at his bedside when 
he died. Death was caused by heart 
disease, A collection of his short stories 
was published posthumously under the 
title Earl Derr Bigpers Tells Ten Stories. 

The Nation said of Biggers and his 
work; ‘‘Earl' Derr Biggers wrote detec- 
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live fiction that was also good literature. 
No boy’s taste was corrupted by reading 
the entrancing mystery stories that began 
with Seven Keys io Baldpaic and ended 
with Keeper of the Keys. And boys 
from nine to ninety read them with equal 
•zest. But there was a less obvious ac- 
complishment to Biggers’ credit. Per- 
haps unconsciousl}', he served the cause 
of international understanding — no slight 
service in these days. In Charlie Chan, 
the Chinese detective-sergeant from 
Honolulu, the hero of his last half-dozen 
novels, Biggers created a delightful 
character, who for millions of readers 
came to symbolize the sagacity, kindli- 
ness, and charm of the Chinese people. 
No Biggers ‘fan’ toda}’ considers that 
‘the Heathen Chinee is peculiar.’ Chan’s 
epigrams redistilled tlie wisdom of the 
ages in a new and captivating fashion. 
As the exponent of the philosophy and 
wit of a race, Charlie Clian takes his 
place with Hashimura Togo and Mr. 
Dooley in the galler}' of literarj’ notables 
whose pungency ‘lingers on the lips of 
. living men.’ ” 

Earl Derr Biggers’ works: 

Charlie Chan Stories: The House With- 
out a Key, 1925; The Chinese Parrot, 1926; 
Behind That Curtain, 1928 ; The Black Camel, 
1929; Charlie Chan Carries On, i9.to; Keeper 
of the Keys, 1932; The Celebrated Cases of 
Charlie Chan (omnibus) 1933. 

Other Fiction: Seven Keys to Baldpate, 
1913; Love Insurance, 1914: The Agony 
Column, 1916; Fifty Candles, 1926: Earl Derr 
Biggers Tells Ten Stories (collected short 
■stories) 1933. 

Plays: If You're Onlj’ Human, 1912; 
Inside The Lines, 1915: A Cure for Curabics 
(in collaboration with William Hodge) 1917: 
See-Saw (musical comedy adapted from Love 
Insurance) 1919; Three’s a Crowd (in 
collaboration with Christopher Morlcy) 1919: 
Keeper of the Keys (adapted by .Valentine 
Davies) 1933. 

About Earl Derr Biggers: 

Mantle, B. American Playnrrighls of Today. 

Canadian Bookman 15:72 June 1933: Nation 
136:431 April 19, 1933 ; Neiv York Herald 
Tribune (obituary) April 6, 1933; Saturday 
Eziening Post June 27, 1925. 

‘‘George A. Birmingham” 1S6S- 

QEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM,_ Irish 
author who in private life is the 
-Rev. James Owen Hannay, was born 
July 16, 1865, in Belfast, Ireland. His 
father was the Rev. Robert Hannay, 


the vicar of Belfast. He has two notable 
ancestors of the seventeenth century: 
Patrick Hannay, a poet, and James Han- 
nay, dean of Edinburgh. 

He was educated at Temple Grove, 
East Sheen, which he sa 3 's “was then 
probablj' the best and most famous 
private school in England,” and after- 
wards at Haileybur}-, an English public 
school. Then he went to Trinity College, 
Dublin, “where young men in my time 
read the philosophy of Bishop Butler 
and learned to be sceptical about all 
things in heaven and earth.” 

Receiving his A.B. degree in 1887, he 
was ordained a deacon tlie following 
)'ear and a priest in 1899 and served 
four j-ears in the curacy of Delgany, a 
country parish in the County Wicklow. 
He was married to Ada Wynne, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. F. R. Wynne, the 
bishop of Killaloe. They have two sons 
and two daughters. 

“I wrote my first story,” says the 
author, “when I was about twent 3 '-five 
3 'ears old, and 1 cannot lay claim to any 
sort of inspiration, divine afflatus, or 
impelling passion for self-expression. I 
found myself iinexpectedh' faced b 3 ' a 
coal bill which I had not money to pay, 
and it occurred to me that a little might 
be made by writing a story. I sent it to 
a magazine, now no longer e.xisting, and 
got ten guineas for it, which paid the 
coal bill.” 

In 1892 the Rev. Mr. Hanna 3 ' went 
to the town of Westport in County 
Mayo, in the remote part of western 
Ireland, where he was rector for twenty- 
one years. There he began to learn 
Gaelic and made a study of the ancient 
fathers of the church. He received the 
A.M. degree in 1895 from the Dublin 
University and was Donellan lecturer 
there in 1901-02. 

Using his own name, J. O. Hannay 
published his first volume in 1903, when 
he was thirty-eight 3 ^ears old. In an 
inteiwiew with Isabelle W e n t w o r t h 
Lawrence, he tells the story of his be- 
.ginnings as an author: 

“I wrote a book which nobod 3 ' read 
at the time, but which I find constantly 
quoted in theological papers now, called 
The Spirit and Origin of Christian 
Monasticism, a more or less learned 
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study of an obscure point in cluircli 
history. . . After that I did no more 
writing for some time except the trans- 
lation of some out-of-llie-way remains 
of the early Eg^-ptian hermits. Then 1 
was faced again with a problem some- 
thing like that of the coal bill, the need 
of educating my eldest son. 

“This time 1 attempted a full length 
novel, dealing with Irish politics, which 
1 called 77i(’ Si'clliing Pol. . . 1 used to 
w<jrk at mv novel in the corner of the 
house while my wife darned stockings 
and mended the children’s clothes. At 
a certain stage of the proceedings we 
used to conk our supper over a turf fire 
lunning on the hearth, and read out 
sucii portions of the novel as I had 
succeeded in evolving. Earlier in the 
day, lieforc my regular parish work 
began. 1 used to chop up lirewood, dig 
potatoes, pump water, and can'}' np 
creels of turf on my back, while my 
wife did the housework and minded the 
babies.'' 

The Sci'tluug Pot aroused a storm of 
excitement when it appeared in 1905 
under the pseudonym of George A. 
Birmingham. The principal characters 
were thought to be recognizable as Par- 
utli, .Standish O’Grady, George Moore, 
and Sir Hari'y Johnston. The scenery 
was hke that of Clew Bay on the Irish 
Coast and tlie author was very evidently 
a Protestant. The pen name concealed 
the Rev. Mr. Hannay’s identity only a 
short time. 

The hook’, lie recalls, “brought me a 
great deal of notoriet)', but very little 
money, ft, and a Couple of similar hooks 
which followed it, rendered me so un- 
popular in the west of Ireland that I 
was burnt in effigy in the streets of the 
town in which 1 lived, mildly boycotted, 
and crowds used to come and boo at 
my gates at night. At the same time 1 
got into trouble w-ith the authorities of 
my own church over m.v svmpath)’ with 
E-ish nationalism. So life'was diflkull. 
The wmik of my parish took up so much 
time that I had to do all my w'ritiu" at 
night, and drink green lea to keep my- 
self awake.” 

His si.xth nbvel, S/’ani.ch Gold, made 
the pseudonymous author’s first real 
literary success in 1908. It was about 
an In.sh curate in a remote western 


village of Ireland, such as his owm. He. 
says he “can still recollect sitting at my 
desk and working away at it with the 
howls of a silly and infuriated mob in 
m\' ears.” 

When his play. General John lietjan, 
w'as produced in his own towm of West- 
port, in County Mayo, a nioh of five 
hundred jiersons attacked the theatrical 
company. According to a newspaper re- 
port, “the hotel where the company was 
stopping was partly' wrecked and one 
of the actors was seriously injured.” 

The Rev. Mr. Hannay left his West- 
port jiarish in 1913, and went to the 
United States for a lecture tour. He had 
been made a canon of Saint Patrick’s 
Cathedral in the jircceding year and had 
served as a member of the general 
.synod of the Church of Ireland since 
1905. (The latter connection was con- 
tinued for two more years.) His visit 
to America gave rise to a book called 
Prom Connaught to Chicago, lie 
thought Chicago was a city much like 
Belfast. 

In England and Ireland loo Canon 
Hannay enjoyed a considerable reputa- 
tion as a lecturer. His favorite lecture 
topics were “The Stage Irishman" and 
“The Fiction Irishman,” and he advised 
his listeners to laugh whenever they felt 
angry. T. P.'.r IVeckly spoke of his "de- 
licious humor, in its quiet repression and 
spontaneity. . He liked America so 
well that he returned in 1915. Ilis ex- 
periences as an army chaplain in 1916 
were set down in a small volume entitled 
j-l Padre in Prance. 

In 1922 Canon Hannay went to 
Hungary, remaining two years as chap- 
lain to the P.riti.sh community' in Buda- 
pest. In- the introduction to his book 
about this experience, A Wayfarer in 
Hungary, he wrote: “1 went there full 
of sympathetic curiosity. I remained 
full of curiosity, more or less .sympa- 
thetic, till the end.” 

Returning to Engl.and in 1924, Canon 
llannay became rector of Mclls, in 
' Frome, in Somersetshire. The rectory, 
where he makes his home, has tall 
windows, many wide chimneys, and is 
covered with ivy. • It was built in 1750. 
Here ho continues his prolific writing 
as George A. Birmingham. • Altho his 
book.s are chiefly' novels, he produces 
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"GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM" 


also short stories, essays, travel books, 
besides tracts on religion and miscel- 
laneous subjects. He is perhaps best 
known as a humorist and philosopher. 
Of his own writing he says; “There is 
very little humor in it, mostly dull, hard 
work. The humor comes in afterwards 
when the book is published and one 
reads the comments of reviewers and 
others.” 

Isabelle Wentworth Lawrence found 
him a “tall, cheerj' gentleman, with jolly 
smile awrinkle above his immaculate 
white clerical collar, picturesquely gray- 
ing hair . . . and Irish eyes atwinkle 
behind most unbecoming spectacles.” He 
is modest and makes no effort to be a 
humorist in conversation. His recreation 
is yachting. He is a member of the 
Royal Irish Yacht Club and the Uni- 
versity Club of Dublin. 

Works of George A. Birmingham; 

The Spirit and Origin of Christian Mon- 
asticism, 1903; The Wisdom of the Desert, 
1904; The Seething Pot, 1905; Hyacinth, 
1906; Benedict Kavanaugh, 1907; The 
Northern Iron, 1907; The Bad Times, 190S; 
Spanish Gold, 1908; The Search Party, 1909; 
Lalage’s Lovers, 1911 ; The Lighter Side of 
Irish Life, 1911 ; Eleanor’s Enterprise, IQII; 
The Major’s Niece, 1911; The Simpkins Plot, 
1911: ’The Inviolable Sanctuary, 1912; The 
Red Hand of Ulster, 1912: Doctor Whitty, 
1913: General John Regan, 1913: Irishmen 
All (illustrated by Jack B. Yeats) 1913: The 


Lost Tribes, 1914; From Connaught to Chi- 
cago (American edition. From Dublin to 
Chicago) 1914; Minnie's Bishop and Other 
Stories, 1915 ; Gossamer, 1915 ; The Island 
Mysterj', 1918; A Padre in France, 1918; Up 
the Revels! 1919; Our Casualty and Other 
Stories, 1919; An Irishman Looks at His 
World, 1919; Good Conduct, 1920; Insheeny, 
1920; Lady Bountiful, 1921; The Lost Layer, 
1921; The Great Grandmother, 1922; A Pub- 
lic Scandal and Other Stories, 1922 ; Send for 
Doctor O’Grady, 1923; Found Money, 1923; 
King Tommy, 1923; The Grand Duchess, 
1924; Bindon Parva, 1925; The Gun-Runners, 
1925 ; A Wayfarer in Hungary, 1925 ; Goodly 
Pearls, 1926 ; The Smugglers’ Cave, 1926 ; 
Spillikins, 1926; Ladi’ of the Abbey, 1926; 
Can You Answer This? 1927; Children, Can 
You Answer This? 1927; Fidgets, 1927; Gold, 
Gore, and Gehenna, 1927; Now You Tell 
One: Stories of Irish Wit and Humour, 1927; 
Ships and Sealing-Wax, 1927; The Mermaid 
(light opera with Sydney H. Nicholson) 
1927: The Runaways, 192S; The Major’s 
Candlesticks, 1929; Murder Most Foul: A 
Gallery' of Famous Criminals, 1929; Wild 
Justice, 1930; The Hymn-Tune Mystery, 1930; 
Fed Up, 1931; The Silver-Gilt Standard, 1932; 
Elizabeth and the Archdeacon, 1932; Angel’s 
Adventure, 1933. 

About George A. Birmingham; 

Boston Evening Transcript Book Section 
February 13, 1926. 

Augustine Birrell 1850-1933 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, English 

essayist, biographer, lawyer, and 
statesman, was born at Wavetree, near 
Liverpool, January 19, 1850. He was 
the youngest son of the Reverend 
Charles Birrell, a nonconformist minister, 
and Harriet Jane (Grey) Birrell, the 
daughter of an Edinburgh clergyman. 

He was educated at Amersham Hall 
School and at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in 1872 with honors 
in law and history. Three years later, 
when he was twenty-five, he was "called 
to the bar” and attained unusual prom- 
inence for his age. In the trial courts — 
as later in politics — he was famous for 
his wit and epigrammatic oratory. His 
particular method of demolishing opposi- 
tion by means of pointed but good- 
natured satire came to be known as 
“birrelling.” He won numerous honors 
in the legal profession. 

His literary career began in 1894 when 
he published a collection of essaj's in a 
small and unassuming volume entitled 
Obiter Dicta, which was immediately 
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successful and remains his best known 
u'ork altho he wrote many more essays 
and a number of books in other fields, 
principall}’ biograph}' and the law, in 
his long lifetime. The title, taken fioiii 
a legaf phrase denoting words uttered 
casualh', or by way of digression, indi- 
cates tile informal nature of the essays. 

liinell was already well established 
as a writer before his political career — 
which was to bring him his greatest 
jironimence — began. But his public life, 
tiu) a long one, was scarcely a happy 
one. His ea.sy manners and witty, almost 
ibppant. attitude made him a popular 
iigurc. but they W'ere not the qualities 
necessary for the sterner business of 
administration. 

In 1889 he was elected to Parliament, 
where he served, with one brief inter- 
ruption, as a representative of the Liberal 
party until 1918. In 1905, in return for 
faithful service to the party and because 
of his personal popularity, he was given 
the education portfolio in the Campbell- 
Bannerman cabinet and in this capacity 
was responsible for the government’s 
education bill of 1906, which went down 
to defeat in a struggle between the two 
houses of Parliament over the question 
of denominational schools. It was agreed 
later that Birrell was not to blame for 
the bill’s failure, but the incident was 
considered at the time a blow to his 
political prestige. 

In 1907 he was transferred to the 
secretaryship for Ireland, a position 
which he held for nine years in the face 
of increasing criticism of his conduct 
of the office. Ahvays of a casual and 
optimistic nature, he adopted a laisscz 
fairc policy tow'ard Irish affairs, seldom 
visiting Dublin and refusing to take seri- 
ously the growing unrest on the island. 
As a result he suffered a number of 
major polilical set-backs, climaxed by 
the Sinn Fein uprising in 1916, which 
caught him unprepared. Faced with 
open rioting and insurrection, he still 
failed to take a decisive stand, and when 
the uprising culminated in the bloody 
Easter Rebellion he cvas forced to resign 
under a heavy fire of criticism. A Royal 
Commission which investigated the affair 
later held Jiis laxity responsible. His 
friends claimed that he was made the 
scapegoat for others. He himself was 
always silent on the subject. 



AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


Two years later, he retired from public 
life. In 1919 his name was mentioned 
as a possible choice for ambassador to 
the United States, but he showed no 
interest and the matter was dropped, 

The last fifteen years of Birrell’s life 
were passed quietly among his books and 
friends. He contributed leisurely essays 
to the literary periodicals, published an 
occasional volume, and came to be re- 
garded as something of a literaiy patri- 
arch. He died on November 20, 1933, 
at his home in London after an illness 
of two months, at, the age of eighty- 
three. He was married twice and had 
two sons by his second wife, who was 
the widoiv of Tennyson’s second son. 

“Birrell had the rare gift as speaker, 
writer, talker, of never being dull,” an 
old friend wrote in the Contemporary 
Rcvicio after his death. “Racy and irre- 
pressible humor was his most character- 
istic gift.” The London Daily Telegraph 
said; “It was his obiter dicta, his side 
remarks on literature, politics, and 
human nature, that earned for him the 
particularly affectionate admiration ivith 
which he was regarded.” 

Augustine Birrell’s works: 

Obiter Dicta, 1884; Life of Charlotte Bronte, 
1885; Obiter Dicta: Second Series, 1887; Res 
Judicatae; Papers and Essays, 1892; Men, 
Women and Books, 1S94 ; Lectures on the 
Duties and Liabilities of Trustees, 1896; Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson (editor) 1897; Sir 
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Francis Lockwood, 189S; CopyriglU in Books, 
1SS9; Collected Essays, iSgg; Miscellanies, 
igoi; William Hazlitt, 1902: Andrew Marvell, 
1905 ; In the Name of the Bodleian and Other 
Essays, ; 1905 ; Frederick Locker-Lampson, 
1920; Collected Essays and Addresses: tSSo- 
1920 (three volumes) 1922; More Obiter 
Dicta, 1925; Et Cetera, 1930- 

About Augustine Birrell : 

Gosse, E. \Y, Books on the Tabic; Jones, 
H. A. Potiiidalions of a - National Drama; 
IVarncr Library of the ll'orld's Best Litera- 
ture. 

Contemporary Rc'Acto 145:11 January 1934: 
Fortnightly ReAc-o 141:109 January 1934: 
Literary Digest 116:22 December jo, 1933. 

Vicente Blasco Ibanez 1867-1928 

^ICENTE BLASCO IBAREZ, 

■ ’ Spanish novelist, was born in Val- 
encia in January 1867 and died in 
France, a voluntary political exile, on 
January 28, 1928. 

He grew up in Valencia, studied in 
Aladrid and Paris, and returned to his 
native city to begin early in life a stormy 
career as lawyer, editor, novelist, propa- 
gandist, and political agitator. In later 
years he said of himself at this period 
that he had known “all the physical priva- 
tions which may descend upon a human 
being, including the direst poverty.” 

Possessed thruout his life of enormous 
vitality and energ}-, it was the boast of 
Blasco Ibanez that he was a man of 
action. “I prefer to live my novels 
rather than write them on paper,” he 
said with the grandiloquence which be- 
came a characteristic of his later years. 
“I am not a man of letters.” 

Certainly, few writers have had careers 
more varied or dramatic in external 
events. By his owm testimony, Blasco 
Ibanez was jailed for political offenses 
no less than thirty times during his life, 
frequently at hard labor. He was re- 
turned for six terms to the national legis- 
lature frorh his native V alencia ; founded, 
owned, and managed a liberal newspaper 
for. more than thirty years ; traveled ex- 
tensively; fathered a colonization scheme 
in- the Argentine; and at the end of his 
life was still peppering aw'a}^ from exile 
in France at his arch-enemy, the since 
deposed Alfonso XIII, king of Spain, 
by means, of pamphlet attacks scattered 
over Spain hy aviators. During such a 
life he found time to write upw'ards of 


tw'o score novels, one of w'hich became 
a “world best-seller,” and others of which 
have received high critical praise as types 
of regional writing. 

It is in his first regional novels that 
critics have termed Blasco Ibanez, the 
author, most artistically successful. These 
were W'ritten in his “early period” before 
he W'as thirty and dealt in vigorous 
colors and terms with the common people 
of Valencia, the fisher-folk, the trades- 
men, and the peasants in the nearby 
fields. He was at this time a follow'er of 
Zola and Flugo, and his \vork belongs 
primarily to the “naturalistic” school. 
The novels of tlie period which have won 
the w'idest critical recognition are Flor 
dc Mayo {The Mayfiozver) La Barraca 
(The Cabin) and Cahas y Barro (Reeds 
and Mud). La Barraea, particular^, 
has been singled out for critical recogni- 
tion because of its fonn and color. Thru 
all of them runs a strong vein of tragedy 
and pessimism and a recurring theme of 
resentment against the evils caused by 
tradition and prejudice. 

With the commencement of the au- 
thor’s “middle period” his novels began 
to take on a more particularized social 
tinge. In rapid succession, and, in the 
opinion of most capable judges, with less 
artistry than in his earlier novels, but 
yet with some of his previous effective- 
ness of description, Blasco took up the 
leading cities of Spain and their prob- 
lems. The novels of this period were 
distinguished chiefly by communistic 
philosophy. Among the better knowm are 
La Catedral (translated The Shadow of 
the Cathedral) a social document woven 
about Toledo’s famous cathedral, La 
Horda (The Mob) and Sangre y Arena 
(Blood and Sand) a novel of Spanish 
bull-fighting and the only w’ork of the 
period to join his more widely known 
later stories in the moving pictures. 

The latter part of the period saw a 
falling off in the author’s literary pro- 
duction. It was then (a few years ber 
fore the World AVar) tliat he journeyed 
to South America and began his Argen- 
tine colonization movement. He seems 
to have suffered financial reverses in 
this venture and the}' in turn may have 
been responsible for the tendency to sen- 
sationalism noticeable in his next novel 
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—the opening of his last phase — the 
world-famous Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse, a spy story of the World 
War which took advantage of the hys- 
teria of its times to set new records for 
hook sales. Its popularity was enhanced 
by the moving picture version which 
brought first fame to the late Rodolph 
Valentino, the cinema actor. The Four 
Horsemen was followed by Marc Nos- 
trum, another war adventure story which, 
if it was not specifically written for the 
pictures, was at least found to be ideally 
suited to their needs. These two were 
the outstanding novels of the closing 
period of Blasco's literary career, altho 
Enemies of Women and' At the Feet of 
Reims, which followed in the same vein, 
also enjoyed some current popularit}'. 

Following the War, thruout which he 
was active as an anti-German and pro- 
Ally propagandist both in his novels and 
in journalism, Blasco entered one of the 
stormiest periods of his career when he 
took up the cudgels against King Alfonso 
and Primo de Rivera, the Spanish dic- 
tator, then in his ascendancy. At one 
time during the conflict a rival editor 
challenged Blasco to a duel, to which he 
retorted with an oflfer to fight either the 
king or the premier. In 1924 he pub- 
lished the famous polemic Alfonso Un- 
masked which brought about its author’s 
e.xile. Not only was the pamphlet itself 
vigorously suppressed, but all his books 
were forbidden thruout Spain as a re- 
taliatory measure by the government. By 
that time, however, Spanish sales were 
an almost infinitesimal part of the world 
sales which had brought Blasco a fortune 
of no inconsiderable proportions. 

Retiring to France, he seemed to view 
his exile and the feeling against him with 
more hurt than bitterness. He remarked 
•shortty after his arrival that he was not 
a politician and had written his attacks 
against the monarchist regime and the 
dictalor.ship only with the thought of 
being useful to his country; so that his 
place of residence was not important. 
He also pointed out that tho he was 
known as a radical in Spain, he would 
piobably be labeled a conservative in any 
other country. Time has shown that he 
was chiefly unfortunate in expressing his 
ideas prematurely. In the years im- 


mediately after Versailles the anti- 
roy'alist cause lacked the impetus which 
it was to attain only a decade later. Fur- 
thermore, he would probably have fared 
better in popular opinion, it has been said, 
if he had limited his attacks to the arro- 
gant and mistrusted Primo instead of 
assailing the debonair and at that time 
romantic figure of the king. Blasco’s 
reward for his patriotism from his coun- 
trymen during his lifetime (with the ex- 
ception of his native Valencia which re- 
mained loyal) was unbridled vilification. 
In the minds of many Spaniards of the 
time,' influenced by the monarchist press, 
he was branded an arch-traitor. There 
arc evidences that he felt this attitude 
deepB'. 

He established his home in e.xile af 
Mentone on the Riviera in an incongru- 
ous and lavish “palace” composed of four 
marble and plaster villas, where, sur- 
rounded by autographed photographs of 
Zola, Anatole France, and Pearl White, 
he lived the remaining years of his life. 
At the time of liis death he was at work 
on a novel of peace, to be called The 
Fifth Horseman. 

Altho Valencia was eager to bury her 
favorite son, the remains were interred 
with civil rites at Mentone by the au- 
thor’s e.xpress wish. He had said, “Dead 
or alive I will never return to Spain as 
long as the present regime subsists.” 
In 1933 his body was taken from Men- 
tone to Valencia, escorted by cruisers 
and airplanes, and there reinterred amid 
much pomp and ceremony. 

The Mentone palace, which had been 
carefully “de-modernized” by its owner, 
whose first act upon moving into it was 
to tear out all telepliones, was made by 
terms of his will a garden retreat for 
writers of the world (he had shown 
great generosity to needy authors thru- 
out his life). It contains one of the 
finest libraries in southern France. Des- 
pite his life-long extravagances Blasco 
left an estate of nearly a million dollars, 
largely the proceeds of his last-period 
writings and motion picture rights to 
them. 

The name Blasco Ibanez is a compound 
surname, according to the Spanish cus- 
tom. If it is to be shortened for con- 
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venience, the proper form is “Blasco,” 
not “Ibanez.” 

The novelist was large, heavy, and 
rugged in appearance; partly bald; and, 
except for the moustache which he some- 
times wore and his thick Catalan lips, 
had features not unlike those of the late 
Edgar Wallace. In manner he was said 
to give an impression of coldness at 
the first instant, followed by quick 
wannth when his sonorous voice boomed 
forth. He was at all times impatient and 
impulsive. In his later 3 '^ears, he con- 
ceived a passion for boastfulness, pub- 
licity, and the bizarre, and was given to 
such affectations as receiving inter- 
viewers while attired in flowered silk 
pajamas. More, than one critic lamented 
his abandonment of “literature for ad- 
vertisement.” I 

Thruout his life he was frequently as- 
sociated with Anatole France, whom he 
considered the last . reallj' representative 
French writer. The two made a lecture 
tour to South America together in the 
earl}^ part of the centurj^ and saw each 
other frequently in later 3 ^ears up to the 
time of France’s death. Whenever the 3 ' 
niet, the Spaniard said, they talked of 
love and women. Blasco, tho always an 
ardent republican and tho married twice, 
was known as an anti-feminist. 

A. F. G. Bell sa 3 ’s in his Contemporary 
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Spanish Literature: “Blasco Ibanez has 
an overwhelming personalit 3 ^ but little 
imagination. When he is describing his 
personal experience of Valencia and the 
pampas of the Argentine, he achieves an 
intense and finished picture, despite the 
perhaps deliberate carelessness of the 
st 3 de. A certain didacticism runs thru 
his work, and his republican and anti- 
clerical convictions intrude. 

“His really valuable and remarkable 
work is contained in the first ten 3 'ears 
of his literaiy aclivit 3 % from 1894 to 
1903, and in the novels of 1906-1909; 
La Maja Desnuda, Sangre y Arena, and 
Los Mnertos Mandan. 

“His weakness has been his style, loose 
and incorrect but 63 ^ virtue of its ver 3 ' 
tumultuousness capable of powerful ef- 
fects. . . With Blasco Ibanez the Spanish 
novel becomes largel 3 ’’ social and anon 3 ’- 
mous: a new departure in the very in- 
dividualistic literature of Spain.” 

Walter Starkie, English scholar and 
critic, sa 3 'S of Blasco Ibanez: “He was 
a big, untidy genius with no gift of style, 
but sometimes he would dash off scenes 
in hot haste that are among the most 
striking of all the modern literature of 
Spain.” 

Jean Cassou says: “He resided almost 
constantly outside of Spain, and belongs 
not so much to Spain as to the world. 
Nevertheless he was eminently Spanish; 
his was the true conquistador’s tempera- 
ment: generous; eager for risks and for 
• independence; fond of all that is splen- 
dor, life, and color; — in short, an au- 
thentic Mediterranean.” 

Outstanding works of Vicente Blasco 
Ibanez with original Spanish publication 
dates : 

Arroz y Tartana, 1894; Flor de Mayo, 189s; 
La Barraca, 1898; Entre Naranjos, 1900; Son- 
nica la Cortesana, 1901 : Canas y Barro, 1902 ; 
La Catedral, 1903: El Intruso, 1904; La 
Bodega, 1905; La Horda, 1905; La Maja 
Desnuda, 1906 ; Sangre y Arena, 1908 ; Los 
Muertos Mandan, 1909; Los Cuatros Jinetes 
del Apocalipsis, 1916: Marc Nostrum, 1918. 

Works of Vicente Blasco Ibanez 
available in English translation: 

Sonnica, 1912; The Cabin, 1917; The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse, 1918; The 
Fruit of the Vine, 1919; The Dead Command, 
1919; The Last Lion and Other Tales, 1919: 
Luna Benamor, 1919; Mare Nostrum, 1919: 
The Shadow of the Cathedral, 1919; Enemies 
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of Women. Jpso; ilcxico in 
Woman Triumphant, ip3o; The 
1021- Tito Torrent, Ip2i ; Blood and band, 
S922-: lu the Laud of Art, 1523: The iemp- 
tress, 1923; Queen Calafia, i9-’4; A'fonso XIU 
Unmasked, 1025; The Old 
Movies and Other Stones, 1025; A Novels 
Tour of the WorUU 1920; The Afoh, 19./, 
The Pope of the Sea, 1027; The luirudcr, 
102S; Reeds and Mud, 1928; L ukuown Lands, 
1929; The Borgias or At the Lett of Venus. 
19H0; The Knight of the Virgm, 1930: llie 
Phantom With Wings of Lold, I93' ; Three 
Roses, 1932. 

About \’ict;nte Blasco Ibanez; 

Bell, A. F G. Contemporary Spamsb Ldrra- 
hirc; ’Cassou, 5. Panorama dc In J.itteraliirc 
Espagnolc Contemporainc; Gasco Contdl, L. 

F. Blasco /biincc; Pitoilct, C. P’tcciite Blasco 
Ibancs-. Swain, J. O. Kirnifr Blasco Ibancs: 
B.vponcnt of Jicnlism. 

Contempornrv Review 1 , 33 -SW May J 92 h: 
Literary Digest 96-41 February 25, 1028; 
Living Age 325 '-ddd MaJ' Ttr/inff .‘l!P’ 

^^4*399 ^^nreh i, 102S*, Ahifcicctitfi OcuUtty 
and After 103 '.342 April 1928; Outlook 148.216,' 
Febniar'’ 8, 1928. 

Alexandr Blok 1SS0-I921 

A LEXANDR ALEX 2 VNDROVICH 
.C3r..BLOJ<.''^us.- <'\i poet, was born in 
St. P6R''sburg^inV8li His father was 
a professor of public Inif .vl'® 
siW of Warsaw, and tbe'\"i"'r 
come to Russia willi Peter Vj 
eigbteemli century. Tlic}' U'cre 
ed of an old Holstein fainilj'. Alex ‘ r 
mother was the daughter of Profe .ir 
Beketov, scientist and for many years 
Rector of the University of St. 'Peters- 
burg. Soon after the birth of the poet, 
the parents separated and Blok went to 
live with the Beketovs. Life at the 
Beketovs was “cultiwated and idyllic” 
and the poet soon came to nii.x with the 
mtellectual elite of the capitol. It is in 
this circle that he met the daughter of 
the eminent chemist Mendclei'ev, whom 
he married in 1903. 

Blok entered the University in 189S 
but owing to a cliange from Ijie faculty 
of law to that of philologj', he did not 
leceiye his degree until 1906. He began 
to wnte rather early; and by 1900 he had 
already an enviable reputation as a poet 
of promise. His first verses were pub- 
hshed m Merezhkovsky’s review Ahitin 
and in 1904 they Vere collected 
ffAd entitled Verses about the Beau- 
tiful Lady. In this volume the influence 


of the nystic poet and philosopher ^’la(l- 
iinir Soloviev is quite apparent. There 
is a complete freedom from everything 
sensual and concrete. It is pure music 
of words and symbols, and tho the public 
in general ivas inclined to seek nourish- 
ment in somewhat more solid substance, 
the critics of the day, Bryusov and 
klerezhkovsky, recognized in Blok a 
kindred spirit. Audrey' Bely went' even 
farther and, together with Sergey Solo- 
viev, acclaimed Blok a prophet and a, 
seer whose ethereal poetry was to re- 
animate the flagging spirit of mystic re- 
ligion. 

Like most of his symibolist contempo- 
raries, Blok welcoinerl the Revolution of 
1905 with deep anticipation. It is re- 
corded that he joined the Mystical An- 
archists and that he even carried the reel 
flag at a demonstration. The subsequent 
' failure and reaction affected him deeply. 
Despair and pessimism became the pre- 
3'ailing note in his verse. He took to 
the drama in an effort to return to the 
radiant pre.scnce of the Beautiful Lady. 
BalagancMk and Nccnakomka, the plays 
that resulted, were a parody on Blok’s 
own earlier infatuation and as such 
brought about an estrangement between 
the poet and his two staunchest admir- 
ers, Bely and Soloviev, who considered 
the play'S as a betrayal of their common 
of the Beautiful Lady'. 
ideX 1915 , according to Mirsky,' Blok 
InVvcd Apollon Grigoriev, a nine- 
discoWcntury' Russian poet of "great 
teeiitliViiYa genius” who had written 
out aboraovdinary songs in the gipsy 
some e.\li3iok collected tlic songs of this 
manner, j-fotc a preface to the collec- 
poet and .t njpyj.^e[y.e{i 5 eovered 

tion in tribure YcNtbc ncLriod of new 
mastci . This began a jy. 

creative activift Blok in the 
. Hhc World War foundlnd when his 
role of a passive pacifist, M’, he did so 
turn came to enter the arnpf the Czar, 
After the fall returned to 
Blok left the front and V appointed 
i ctrograd where he was socry Examin- 
inenibcr of the E.xtraordiuai' investigate 
mg Committee which n-as tq of the old 
the actions of the Minister'-came under 
regimcc At this time Bf Social Revolu- 
thc influence of the left fially under its 
lonary'^ Party and especimik. As this 
Ideologist, Ivanov-RazunV 
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party later went over to the Bolsheviki, 
Blok became definitely a part of the new 
regime. Tho never an orthodo.x Marx- 
ian Communist, he nevertheless found 
in the turn of events a definite step for 
Russia towards its mission, the revolu- 
tionary Mcssianism of the world. In 
his most famous poem. The Ttochc, he 
celebrates the realization of this mission. 
The Twelve are red army soldiers patrol- 
ling tlie streets of Petrograd but “the 
figure twelve turns out to be symbolic 
of the Twelve Apostles, and in the end 
the Figure of Christ appears, showing 
the way, against their will, to the twelve 
Red soldiers.” Blok died 'of heart dis- 
ease on August 9, 1921, and his death 
was accepted as a signal for his accep- 
tance as a national poet of the first 
magnitude. 

Blok, by general agreement, is the 
greatest of all the Russian symbolist 
poets. “His work,” in the words of 
Mirsky, “is at once verj- typical of the 
whole school — for no one carried farther 
die realistic mysticism of Russian sym- 
’isni — and very peculiar, for he has a 
I-''ite kinship with the great poets of 
R>'nmantic Age. His poetr 3 ' is more 
Pubi'cous and inspired than that of 
•w temporaries. His verj' appear- 
This L tliat of a poet. . . He was tlie 
Prize - 5 int of several lines of tradi- 
uovel, h,s both very Russian and verj’ 
While_ As a Russian he owed much 
also tryiijcism of Vladimir Soloviev 
dramatizQjge music of the gipsy poet 
The Age a European he owed equal 
duced and be French -school of which 
the road btbe chief representative, 
the 1928-29 b. e.xulted in the mystic 
In collabor-.jiiusic, the fluttering of 
I wrote a phhonv of fleeting clouds, 
produced an Lady had no earthly 
New York r,e ^vas of the tj^pe of the 
season of Ifine,” of Gretchen and 
I also w 

^’"^^ard realities of life, after 
the Revolution of 1905, 
P Ives upon Blok's soul, tlie 
° Hmer was changed into an 
' . tc ijgj wrote The Stranger. 
^ this new woman frequents 

has br' touses, and mixes with the 
the earth, there arc still flashes 
Q^.rning discernible that make the 





ALEXANDR BLOK 

whole atmosphere grotesque and full of 
une.xpressed longing for that which 
might have been. Blok was now a real- 
istic ironist, but even in this period his 
essentially b'ric personality asserts itself. 
He maj' still sing: 

In my soul lies a treasure. 

And the key is confided to me alone. 

This is indeed verj’ true of Blok and all 
his rvork. It is not possible to classify 
him with anj- one school. For even tlio 
he began as a sjTObolist, he soon forsook 
the school for a path known only to 
himself. He was not a deep thinker, he 
never became a great moral strength, 
but he remained to the last a great poetic 
spirit that imbued with new life eveiy- 
thing he touched. His last cycle of 
poems. The Dreadful World, approaches 
the dread pessimism of Baryatinsk}' in 
its intensity, but even this dark epoch 
of his life could not altogether kill the 
longing of his j'outh. To the ver}- last 
w’c see in Blok tlie seeker, the earnest 
examiner, ivho time and again reverts 
to the unforgettable dream of his 3 'outh, 
the dream of the Beautiful Lad 3 -. 

A. B. 

Works of Alexandr Blok: 

CoiiECTioxs: Stikliofvorcniia (three vol- 
umes) 1922; Sobranic Sochiiienii (seven vol- 
umes) 1923. 

Poetry ; Stikhi o Prekrasnoi Dami, 1903; 
ICcchaiannaia Radost’, 1907: Snezhnaia Maska, 
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U)o;; /.emlin v Sucuu, i<)oS: Noclinyc tJiasy. 
lou- Slikhi o Rossii, loio; Dvcnadtsat . 

Scdoc Utro. ip.’o; SUify, lo-’o; Noizdamiyc 
Slikliotvorciiia iik) 7 '>P>P’ io- 9 - 

Drama: Balay-anclnk, 1006; Korol ua 

I'loshcliadi, 100(1; Nornakoinka, n.xiy; Dcistvo 
o Tcofde, loo;: Kora i Krcsl, lOi.i. 

Miscn.uvNi.oos: I'is’ina Alcksandra hloka 
k- Rodin III, 10-7; Dncviiik Ak-ksandra Woka, 

l 'nj;Iisli Iraiislations of Alcxaiulr Ulok : 

TIh' IVchc, in.'o and lo.u : si-r also selec- 
tion ot tioonis in; SeUer, R. Mo<h'nt /iiissinn 
/\u-tiy: Pentseli, H and Yarmoliiisky, A. 

Kiissuvi Pi'clry. 

Alidiit Aloxamlf Pilok : 

\f-en\ 0 V. X. \on. Pi,- l\iis.(is,-li,' lAl,'r,Utir- 
Miiskv. n. S ('oii/ciii/'i'niry Rtasuii, 
tun-. (lIAn, M. ]. (iiiiih- t,, Ri(ssiaii I.ih-ra- 
Itir,-; t'lnikorskii, K. A’liioii ok .-U,'ks,ui(1r, 

. /lurnuinsky. \'. /’oi'-'it.i . 1 . lilokn. 

Edimiml Rlundcn 1S‘)6- 

pOMUXn CIIARLKS ni-UNDF-X'. 

(kiot. critic, editor, and 
scitolar. was born on \'o\ ember 1. 18%. 
at Ynkling. a small Kentish village situ- 
ated on the IMcdway, nine miles south 
of Maidstone. He was educated at 
Cleave's Grammar School in Yalding. at 
Christ’s Hospital in London (whicli he 
left, in 1016. to enter the army) and at 
Queen’s College. Oxford, of which he 
is a ^^aster of Arts. 

lilmiden served as a lieutenant in 
I'rancc and Relgium during the World 
War. with the llth liattalion. Royal 
Sussex Regiment. He w:ts gassed, and 
received the IMililary Cross. After the 
Armistice he look up newspaper work- 
in T.ondon, and later hccainc associated 
with T. ^liddleton blurry on (he staff of 
the . Ilhcnot'iim. rising to the position of 
sub-editor. He has also contrilnited to 
the Nalion, London ^[ciciiry, and 
Tiints I.i/t'rory Sn^l'lcinoni. Among his 
many articles for the latter inihlication. 
two. at least, are worthy of special men- 
tion: “Coleridge and Onium” and 
"Keats and C. A. L own.” He is a 
member of the selection committee of 
the Book Society. 

In lOlS, Bhmden married Mary 
Davies. They have a son and a daughter. 
Tn 1021-22, still in poor health as a 
result of his war service, he went to 
South Amenca on a tramp steamer, in 
the hope that the voyage would improve 


his physical condition. His first prose 
work, 'I'll,- Jionadzrninrc: A Random 
Journal of an Atlantic Holiday, is a 
record of this journey. Shortly after 
his return to London, he published T/;c 
Shef-herd and Other Poems of Peace 
and H’ar, for which he was awarded the 
Hawthornden Prize for 1P22. 

From 192-1 to 1927, he was professor 
of Fnglish liteniture at the University 
of Tokyo, occupying the chair to whicii 
Lafeadio Hearn had been ajiiiointed in 
the year of Blundcn’s birth. In 19.10, 
he received the Arthur Benson Medal 
of the Roy.-d Society of Literature, of 
which he is a fellow. Since 19.11, he has 
been a fellow of, and a tutor in Eng- 
lish literature at, Alerton College, Ox- 
ford. As Clark Lecturer at Trinity Col- 
lege for 1912. his subject was “Charles 
Lamb and His Contemporaries.” 

.■\s a poet, Bhmden first came before 
the public with Pastorals and The 
I farhinaers. two thin volumes published 
in 1916. In 1920, these appeared to- 
gether ns 77/1’ ]Va(uioncr and Other 
Poems. In the same year, in association 
with Alan Porter, Bhmden edited the 
poems of one of his favorites, John 
Clare, “the Peasant Poet,” A large por- 
tion of the volume is based on manu- 
script material that was dinicult to 
decipher. 

Bhmden is especially interested in 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
poetry. George Herbert. Henry Vaughan, 
Gray. Christopher Smart, and the War- 
tons. have appealed to him strongly. 
IT. 1. C. Grierson, an authority on the 
seventeenth century, calls Bhmdcn’s 
work on \’aughan "a finely interpreta- 
tive and .sympathetic study.” 

He is also enthusiastic about both 
Tames Thomsons — the author of The 
Seasons, and “B. of The City of 
Dreadful Niijhl. .-Vs an editor, he has 
written prefaces and critical introduc- 
tions for editions of V’illiam Collins, 
Robert T-loyd, Coleridge, I-amb, Ben- 
iamin Ivobcrt Haydon, the later James 
Thomson, and Wilfred Owen. He. is 
much in demand for work of this type, 
and is the author of introductions to 
IT. Collins’ Book of Narratire Ferse 
and TY-edcrick Brereton’s eintholopy of 
ll’ar Poems. 
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EDMUND BLUNDEN 


Blunden did not become general!)' 
known until 1929, altho he already had 
over a dozen volumes to his credit by 
that time. Confident, however, that the 
value of his work is bound to obtain 
recognition, J. C, Squire writes; “If he 
is not safe for a share in tlie affections 
of posterit}', I cannot think wlio, among 
his contemporaries, is.” The worlc that 
first enlarged his circle — which will 
probabl}' always tend to be small — was 
Undertones of IVar, an impressionistic 
record, in prose and verse, of his reac- 
tions to the World War. R. H. Mottrani 
called it “the book we all would have 
written if we could.” and Arnold Ben- 
nett wrote ; "This book will be a classic. 
It cannot not be a classic.” 

In a letter ^vritten in 1923 to Sieg- 
fried Sassoon, who had brought Blunden 
to his house, Edmund Gosse interestingly 
suggests the impression that the poet 
produces on those who meet him : “I 
was delighted with 3’our )'oung friend — 
he looked like a chinchilla, with his gre)' 
clothes, sharp nose and wonderful eyes. 
What eyes! Those of Keats must have 
held that expression. I thought him 
perfect!)' charming, so simple and ardent 
and responsive.” 

As an essay writer, Blunden is best 
known for his Nature in Literature and 
Votive Tablets. The former is a series 


of six Hogarth lectures, of which the 
first is an introduction to the subject. 
The next three lectures treat, respec-. 
tively, of Collins, Keats, and Clare, 
Vaughan, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Shelley, Spenser, Shakespeare, Ulilton, 
Browne, Hood, Tennyson, and Arnold. 
The fifth lecture deals with Stephen 
Duck and Robert Bloomfield, and the 
last with Gilbert White. Votive Tablets 
is a collection of thirty-nine appreciative 
studies, originally published over a 
period of ten years in the London 
Times and the Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Blunden’s range is indicated by 
the subjects of some of the essays: 
John Skelton, Nicholas Breton, Thomas 
Randolph, Bunyan, Herrick, Defoe, 
Steele, The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Keats, On Child- 
hood in Poetry, and The Laureates, 
The volume closes with a review of 
Laurence Housman’s IVar Letters of 
Fallen Englishmen. 

In his poetry, Blunden is a thoro 
realist. The countryside is his favorite 
theme, but it is a real countiyside that 
he has known and walked thru and 
explored, not an idealized one that he 
has imagined or read about. He keeps 
his eye on the object and writes of the 
sights and sounds and smells that he 
has actually experienced. The impres- 
sions he conve)'s are his own, but his 
personality does not dominate his verses. 
He endows the countryside with a dis- 
tinct personality of its own, and seems 
more anxious to express it than to 
enlarge on his individual reactions. His 
love of the commonplace, a feature of 
his poetry, is exemplified in “The Barn.” 
Blunden is also interested in human na- 
ture, but rarely by itself; almost always, 
as in “The Shepherd,” he couples human 
with physical nature. The sympathetic 
portrait of the eighty-year old shepherd 
inevitably invites comparison witli 
Wordsworth’s rustic characters. Blun- 
den’s interest in people engaged in 
humble pursuits is in line with his love 
of the ordinary, but it is not associated, 
as one suspects it is in the case of 
Wordsworth, with a theory. He selects 
humble themes because he derives real 
happiness from them. 

The influence of the War on his 
poetry is seen in “Impacts and Delayed 
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Xctiiin?-." the thin! division ot his col- 
ievtvd r.'nns. In his condemnation^ ot 
war, i’.Innden is only one in a ittirly 
iavyi- yroup. but his protest, as in “A 
t '*nntr\ CtiuI ’ aiifl neasy Tcacc 
.. ini- 'to hr based on esthetic grounds, 
r.itlu-i than moral or ethical. Ilis^own 
M eanent is comnicnuivaled in _ “1 1th 

Iv'sK'" the ojiening poem of The 
r.,roi lUuuden’s gilt is not at Us 
s’ m ins war poetrv in the iiidgmcnt 
r.hmden himself has indi- 
.,h 1 Ins preference for his “peace” 

1 he seholaiK interest that led 
i lini'hn to produce critical studies in 
ihe ohhr poets is .also retlcctccl in his 
V ( I s, ,, in poems on Clare, \ auglian, 
,ind lleibcrt His teaching experience 
.it I'olxvo is the Source of Japaucse 
loir, 'mil/, a small .group of poems on 
'hieni.d themes. It ch'ses with “The 
\uih,ns Last Words To His Slu- 
ilents." a pleasant piece in which 
Ilhmden moilestly refers to himself as 
.1 ' frail guide" 'who asks forgiveness 
of his stuiients if he has, unintention- 
ally. spoiled any of their ilreams. 

In “.\ .'’Summer’s Fancy” and in 
"Sketches of Famous Trials” dn Half- 
reiiy rdunden m.ade his first at- 

tempts at narratiw poetry. In these, 
howerei. as in ii s Fries, he still holds 
■IS one of his fundamental literary prin- 
ciples that "poetry was bovu to give 
plea--nre.” He does not believe that tlic 
arti'-t slniuld be ironical or painful un- 
less iKcessity Compels him to be so; 
when f.iced with a situation in which 
these elements c.mnot he avoided, tlic 
arlisi, he feels, should make every cf- 
foit to clothe the irony in beauty. 

tt. s. K. 

b'.dmimd Pdunden's works; 
i'lii mr r.istnrnU. loKi; The Harhinccr.s, 
MiO; Til,' Waceeiicr an,! Ollier roems. loeo; 
riic Shcphcvil an,', OiluT Poems nf Pc.irc 
,iul War, mee; To Xatiirc. ine.t: Mask? of 
rime .\ N'ew T,,!lectio!i of Poems, Prin- 
.ImIIv Meilii.atiee, lO-'.s ; Eiichsii Poems, 1025 
fyccotu! scries. 102',); Rolreal. lO.'S; N'c.ar ,inil 
P.ir. 1020: Poems lou-in.to, in.'io; Halfway 
House ■ A Miseellanv of Few Poems. 1032. 

Prosn The Bonailvoilnro; .'\ Kamlom 
Journal of an .yilaniic i-foliilay. 1022; Qirisl's 
ilospiial; .\ Kdrospect, io2.t; On the Poems 
of Henry t'anchaii. 102;; Iwigli Hunt's "Ex- 
amincr"_ Exniniiici!. t02.S; Undcrumes nf War, 
102'); Xauirc in l.ileralnrc, 1929; At\ Essay 
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on Enghsli Literature in Japan, 1920: Sl«!.e. 
spearc's Significances, 1929; Life of Lcich 
IJimt, 1030; Leigh Hum and His Circle 
1030; Votive Tablets: Studies Chiclly Appre- 
ciative of English Autliors and Books, 1031 ■ 
The Face of England, 1032; Fall In, Gliostst 
1032; Charles Lamb and His ContemporarieV 
1932; 'The Mind’s Eye. 1033. 

Eiciiox: We'll Change Onr Ground, c.- 
Two on a Tonr (with Syiva Korman) 1932, 

-About Edmund lllunden : 

'Ncwbolt, Sir H. A’cre Paths 011 UAicoit; 
Squire, J. C. Essays 011 Portty, ' 

freeman 3:500 An.gtist 3, 1921; /.omi'er, 
^^ercllry 2:fi2.( September 1920; 6:318 Jiilv 
1022; i.(: 62 i October 1926: Landau i>tiarierf\ 
Jiefiew 5:7.1 July 192S: Manchester Quarterly 
166:115 .April 1032; A’cjc Xtatcstimii i6;iit 
October 30, 1020: Pactry Refictv 23:255 Jiilv- 
-August 1032; Re-enc Antjlo-Americaine S:.tr/i 
August 1931 ; Saturday Rc-Aein 133:352 May 
27, 1022. 

Waldcmar Bonsels ISSl- 

rXutobiograpliic.tl sketch of Waldenwr 
Bonsels, German author: 

'T^HE country of my origin is Xor- 
mandy ; my ancestors on my father’s 
side emigrated to Germany from France 
by way of Flanders. My great-grand- 
mother was Dutch and my grandmother 
German. iMy mother’s family is Frisian 
and conies from Denmark-. My mother 
was born in Denmark and, when a child, 
could not speak German. I thus repre- 
sent a mixture of the German tribe,' 
now iuhabiliug norUteni Europe, 

I was born on February' 21, 1881, in 
the little town of Ahrensburg near 
Hamburg, in Schleswig-Holstein. My 
childhood and early youth I passed in 
the country. Somewhat later, my father's 
restless life made us change our resi- 
dence often, wandering from one city 
to another. Father’s restless nature pro- 
vented ns from settling down anywhere. 
Even when 1 was already going to 
scliool. he went back to the university 
to study for a new profession. 

I studied at the gymnasium at Kiel, 
but mostly managed to stay away from 
classes and ramble around in the coun- 
try without being caught. For the rest. 
1 remember nothing but Homer and my 
efforts at collecting specimens of natural 
life — roamings as extensive as the jour- 
ncys of Odysseus. I held out until the 
end of my junior year, an effort due 


Waldcmar Bonsels: v.'d’de-ni'rir Iiun'selz 
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mostl}’ to m}' father’s insistence. I do 
not Iniow whether it was my own ability 
or the tireless effort of my father or 
merely tlie spirit of the school itself, 
but once when I had failed and was to 
remain in the same form, I requested a 
re-examination and in three weeks time 
actuall}^ caught up with my class. I had 
cause to regret this hard work of m3' 
vacation period, for now no one believed 
any longer that I could not accomplish 
whatever task I was asked to perform. 

All in all, the recollections of m3' 
childhood and youth are full of pleasant 
memories and happ3' da3's. And this 
happiness was entirel3' due to my mother 
who seemed to think that the whole aim 
of her life was centered in me. 

After school I was sent out to learn 
a number of trades. These apprentice- 
ships taught me at least one good thing, 
the abilit3' to keep away from all such 
work and occupation as I could not 
bring in harmony with my disposition 
and destin3'. Alfto m3' father himself 
possessed much of my disregard for 
bourgeois dut3', he none the less took 
a somewhat stern view of 013' rather 
individualistic conception of personal 
rights and uncurbed will. He did his 
best to suppress these qualities in me; 
so much so that on a certain night I 
left home and started on a tramping 
career. Thus I became independent at 
the age of seventeen. The Notes of a 
V agabond refer to this period, tho the3' 
were written down much later. 

Out of m3' restless and sometimes 
dangerous journeys thru Germany, with 
tlieir ups and downs, speakeasies, slums 
and gardens, middle-class homes and 
castles, kindl3' hearts and the aloofness 
of strangers, I remember onl3' a few 
faces. The thing' I remember best is 
that I read Dostoievsk3' and the Gospels, 
Schiller, and a tremendous lot of poor 
fiction which, happil3', I have since 
forgotten. 

B3' means which I had better not men- 
tion, -I managed to leave German3' for 
Europe, and Europe for Asia. People 
whose. dut3' it was to take care of me 
turned me awa3' from their doors; and 
others who had had e.xperience of m3' 
obstinate and erratic wa3'S, S3’mpathized 
with me and gave me a helping hand. 


When I was in India, where I spent a 
long time, just as I had previousl3' spent 
considerable time in Egj'pt,' I pondered 
on man3' things, but I never once thought 
of becoming a writer. My verses, writ- 
ten in this period, 1 hated heartily and 
never showed to an3'one. None of them 
has supi^'ed, and their loss could not 
matter to an3'one. 

I married very earl3'. M3' wife did 
not understand that the manifold aspects 
of life could have a greater fascination 
and a deeper meaning for me than her 
personal being and her love. Yet, it is 
to her and her love that I must be grate- 
ful for 1113' belief in the omnipotence of 
the heart and the sanctity of the arts. 

And then, as I again found myself 
alone in the world, I decided to write. 
And m3' first sure guide was the great 
words of Schiller: 

What we apprehend here as beauty 
Will come and meet us once as truth. 

And the following words of Novalis 
became the deciding factor in regard to 
the world of appearances and its reani- 
mation in the light of idea and thought: 
“The e.xpression of the soul, like that 
of nature, should always be spontaneous, 
individualistic, harmoniousl3' embracing 
all things, and creative, — not of things 
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as they actually are, but as they should 
and can be.” 

Little remains to be added to this 
sketch. Bonsels’ father is said to have 
Ix'cn a doctor, and the }-ear -when Waldc- 
mar left home for his vagabondage must 
iiavc been 1898. He continued his 
wanderings in Europe and Asia up to 
the twenty-fifth year of his life. This 
sets his return to Germany about the 
vear 1905 or 1906. His first marriage 
must liave been dissolved shortly before 
ihi.s date. A year or so later, Bonsels 
married again, this time more happily. 
The two marriages brought him four 
sons. The Bonsels live in Bavaria, in 
the little town of Ambach on the shore 
of the Starnberger See. 

Waldemar Bonsels became an author 
in 1906. the year when his short story, 
Avc Vita, appeared. It was privately 
printed, the imprint reading; “Miinchen- 
Schwabing, E. VV. Bonsels & Co.” One 
or tw'o other early works appeared with 
this imprint. They were later re-issued 
l)y his regular publishers. 

AValdemar Bonsels may be grouped 
with the nature poets. In nature he 
looks for truth as well as beauty. He 
believes in a universal kinship of souls. 
His travels and long sojourn in India 
explain much of the poetic mysticism — 
some critics prefer to call it sentimen- 
tality—in his tales of vagabonds and 
animal life. One of his conclusions is 
that the best people of our time are 
the vagabonds. That a vagabond in 
Bonsels’ vocabulary means something 
more than a common tramp is not to be 
doubted. The characters in Azotes of a 
Vagabond are not common fellows shirk- 
ing work: they are intended to repre- 
sent the affirmers of life. 

In Heaven Folk he describes “the 
salvation of an elf who brings a whole 
forest clearing to life simultaneously, 
with all its creatures”; The Adveninres 
of Alaya the Dec won for Bonsels an 
unexpected fame. It became a children’s 
classic overnight and has been re-issued 
in many beautifully illustrated editions. 
His Indian Journey is equally popular. 
Upon its translation into English, it was 
chosen by the Literary Guild as one of 
its first selections. 


By 1924 Bonsels had become so popu- 
lar in German)' that Dr. R. Bulgarin 
compiled a Vagabunden-Brevier of his 
writings, an anthoiog)' of Bonsels’ finest 
passages. 

One of his latest books to be trans- 
lated is The Adventures of Alario. This 
is a leisurely tale of the adventures of a 
boy among the w’ild life of a dream 
forest. As Karl Marilaun describes it: 
"It is a book of adventure for the young 
and a book of fairy tales for the grown- 
ups. It is not of the world as we know 
it, as we have shaped it for ourselves, 
but of the world before the Fall, in 
which we ourselves were Mario but did 
not know it.” 

Principal works of Waldemar Bon- 
scls: 

Poetry; Don Jiiaiis Tod, 1909; Das Feuer, 
1910; Don Jnaii, 1919. 

Drama: FriiWing, 1908; Marztagc, 1912; 
Norby, 1919; Die Flammc von Arzla, 1925. . 

Novels, Short Stories, and Travel Books; 
Avc Vita, 1906; Marc, 1907; Blut, 1909; Die 
Toten dcs Ewigen Krieges, 19H; Dcr Ticfslc 
Traum, 19H ; Wartahin, 1911; .Die Bknc 
Maja, 1912; Das Anjekind, 1913; Himmels- 
voile, 1915; Indienfahrt, 1916; Die Heimat 
dcs Todes, 191S; Mcnschenwegc, 191S; Eros 
und die Evangelicn, 1920; Narrcn iind 
Hcldcn, 192.3; JngciidnovcUcn, 1523; Vaga- 
bunden-Brevier, 1924; Notizen eincs Vaga- 
bunden, 1925; Dcr Wanderer Zwischen Staiib 
und Sternen, 1926; Mario und die Ticre, 1927; 
Ticrgcschichtcn, 192S; Mario und Giscla. 
1930 ; 'Tagc der Kindheit, 1931 ; Die Nacbt- 
wachc, 1933. 

English translations of Waldemar 
Bonsels’ works; 

The Adventures of Maya the Bee, 1922; 
Heaven Folk, 1924; An Indian Journey, 192S; 
The .'tdveiUnrcs of Mario, 1930; Notes of a 
Vagabond, 1931. 

About Waldemar Bonsels: 

Adler, F. tValdciiiar Bonsels; Elocs.scr, A, 
Modern German Lilcralure; Rhcinlurtb, K. 
Der Ncuc Mythus: JValdemar Bonsels und 
Seiii IVcrk. 

New York Herald Tribune "Books” June 
I, 1930; Netv York Times Book Review April 
19, 1931 : Saturday Review of Literature 

4:1016 July 7, 192S. 

Gordon Bottomley 1S74- 

("GORDON BOTTOMLEY, English 
poet and dramatist, was born on 
February 20, 1874, at Keighley, a small 
manufacturing town in the commercial 
district of the West Riding of York- 
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shire, the son of Alfred Bottomley and 
Maria Gordon Bottomley. He was edu- 
cated at the Keighlej' Grammar School, 
but did not proceed to a university. 

R. L. Megroz describes him as a man 
of “passionate energy, whose ej'es, gre}' 
and stormy, look at you from a face 
almost haggard with past sufferings.” 
Since the age of nineteen, he has not 
known good health, and the secluded 
existence he lives is as much from com- 
pulsion as from choice. Most of his 
work has been done at his home at 
Silverdale, near Carnforth, on the Lan- 
cashire coast. 

Completely absorbed in creative work, 
and in stud 3 dng the Elizabethan dram- 
atists and poets, from whom he draws 
inspiration, his life has been uneventful. 
“I have no biography; there is nothing 
that ever happened to me,” he once told 
Megroz. 

Bottomley’s works have been issued 
in such a way as to limit his audience. 
Most of his volumes have been brought 
out in strictly limited editions, and by 
publishers who lacked the organization, 
or the desire, to give them the proper 
publicity. Bottomley’s own indifference 
to popular attention has led one student 
of his work to declare that he takes “as 
much pains to avoid fame as others dis- 
play in the effort to court it.” 

In his poetic dramas, Bottomley has 
dared to invite comparison with Shake- 
speare by treating Shakespearian and 
Elizabethan themes. In King Lear’s 
Wife, he gave an original conception of 
Lear before the beginning of Shake- 
speare’s plajc When produced at the 
Festival Theatre, in Cambridge, Eng- 
land, before a highty critical audience, 
it was one of the successes of the season 
of 1926. 

Terence Gra}% a firm believer in the 
possibilities of poetic drama, and founder 
of tlie Festival Theatre, an organization 
devoted to the production of plaj'S that 
do not, because of their artistic or in- 
tellectual quality, promise sufficient fi- 
nancial reward for the commercial thea- 
tre, declares optimistical^ that Bottom- 
ley is “one of the small band of poets 
whose dramatic sense is so keen that he 
has overcome these obstacles [unwilling- 
ness of the commercial producer and the 
poet’s ignorance of the requirements of 



the theatre] and produced in the present 
daj' verse-dramas that are comparable to 
the best work of the Elizabethans. . . His 
genius has laid the foundations of a new 
technique of poetic drama, a technique 
in the modern spirit, one that will lead 
to a revival of the form and a new era 
of poetic drama.” 

Bottomley approached another Shake- 
spearian theme in Gruacli, a portrait of 
Lady Macbeth at her first meeting with 
her future husband. The play had a 
favorable reception, and was awarded 
the Femina-Vie Heureuse Prize in 1923, 
after the committee of award had unani- 
mously declared it to be the best book 
of the previous year. 

Gray’s enthusiastic opinion is sup- 
ported bj’' Lascelles Abercrombie, who 
writes: “It was remarkable enough that 
Mr. Bottomle}'- should have proved him- 
self capable of worthily inventing a 
prelude to Lear; it is astonishing that 
the success should be repeated in a 
prelude to Macbeth. But it has become 
clear now that at no time in the history 
of English poetry since the seventeenth 
centur}' has the requisite combination of 
dramatic and poetic talents existed until 
now in the person of Mr. Bottomle 3 c” 

In 1905, Bottomle 3 ' was married to 
Emil 3 ' Burton, 3 mungest daughter of 
Matthew Burton, of Arnside. In 1925, 
he was awarded the Arthur Benson 
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of the Royal Society of Literature 
and in tlie following year lie was elected 
to a Fellowship in the Society. In 1930, 
he was made an honorary LL. D. of the 
University of Durham. 

In a letter to Drinkwater, dated July 1, 
1910, Gosse describes a visit to Bottom- 
lev and gi\es an interesting insight into 
his character; “lie lives very remotely, 
out of sight of a house, in a kind of 
lalnrmth of overgrown foliage, barbed 
wire «ith huge wild-rose bushes, like a 
sleeping Beauty. When you arrive at 
the very summit of the maze, a neat 
and ingenious little house, as smart as 
a new pin. is suddenly discovered, and 
the Bearded Bard with his charming 
little wife — all great antelope eyes and 
snow white hair— are smiling at you 
from the porch. 1 have onl}’ very' lately 
come to know Bottomicy, but he attracts 
me greatly. His wonderful courage in the 
face of so mysterious and crushing a 
malady, his wistful checrincss, his intense 
and unfeigned love of letters, are most 
winning. He is unlike any other human 
being 1 have ever known, and I think 
he is of the type of the Lakists of a 
hundred years ago. Just thus could 1 
imagine a brother of Coleridge or a 
cousin of DeQuincey living. . . He has a 
golden heart, simple, large, and loving.” 

Milton Bronner, ttuthor of a short 
study of Bottomicy, secs him as a poet 
of three moods: a “gray” mood for 
Iceland, a ‘‘white" mood for England, 
and a ‘‘rose" mood for Italy. He shows 
that Bottomicy 's poetry easily falls into 
these groups, and on the basis of the 
moods he explains some of the difllcul- 
ties that have troubled readers. 

Bottomley’s one-act tragedies, The 
RuTuhj to IJthnid and The Crier By 
Right are illustrations of the “grav” 
mood, rite material for the former is 
found in the Icelandic sagas of the 
heroic warriors, Gunnar and" Njal. The 
tlirect source that Bottomicy used was 
the English prose version of The Saga 
of Burnt Njal by ■ Sir George Dasent. 
In some cases, lie has used passages 
from Dasent without altering the words, 
or with alterations of minor importance. 
He has added characters of his own who 
do not appear in the saga, and he has 
omitted characters that do. In the saga, 
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there are “gaps” that make the actiuus 
of the characters seem without reason- 
able motive. Bottomicy fills in these 
gaps by including incidents to make the 
chanicters understandable, In other 
words, Bottomley has used Dasent in the 
same way that Shakespeare vised North’s 
Plutarch. 

In his English or “white" mood, Bot- 
tomley' appears as a lyric poet, in which 
form he is not so well known as for his 
dramatic poetry. The verses that present 
him in this aspect are the two volumes 
of Chambers of Imagery, originally is- 
sued in paper covers. One of the most 
popular jioems in this collection is 
“Netted Strawberries,” a picture of rural 
England. "Babel” and “The End of tlie 
World” may be regarded as “experi- 
mental” poems. The theme of the 
former; the building of the' Tower of 
Babel, allows Bottomicy to give his 
impression of the way in which the 
power of speech came to be lost. To 
convey', by' words, how words became 
meaningless, was a task that challenged 
his skill. Bottomley meets the difficulty, 
or evades it — according to the point of 
view — by having the poem end in a riot 
of sound. “The End of the World” — 
not to be confused with Abercrombie’s' 
play' of the same title — is a gloomy pic- 
ture of a cold earth with all forms of 
life being e.xtinguishcd by' the constantly- 
falling snow. The technical problem is 
to suggest this falling by' the use of a 
suitable rhythm. In this, most critics 
feel that the poet has succeeded. 

The "rose” mood shows Bottomley 
under the spell of Renaissance Italy'. In 
“A Vision of - ''ainous 

Italian painter, ' ■ who 

died at thirty-three, a victim' of the 
Plague of 1511, is portrayed in three 
important phases of his activity: we sec 
him as a great musician, as a great 
painter, and, like Gunnar, as a great 
lover. Of the real Giorgione, little is 
known, but Bottomicy docs not seem, to 
regard this as a cause for regret. The 
absence of historical fact, . instead of 
being a hindrance is a help, in that it 
gives the poet complete freedom to' con- 
struct his own picture and makes im- 
perative the highest use of his imagin- 
ative powers. 
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Bottomley has been called a bad 
rhymer at times. The weak rhymes, 
Bronner sa}'s, appear chiefly in the 
“white” poems. He accounts for them 
on two grounds: a faulty ear and Bot- 
tomley’s impatience, which makes him 
unwilling to continue his search for the 
rieht word until he has found it. 

II. s. R. 

Gordon Bottomley’s works: 

Poems: The Mickle Drede, i8g6; Poems 
at White Nights, 1S99; The Gate of Smarag- 
dus, 1904; Chambers of Imagery, 1907 (second 
series, 1912); A Vision of Giorgione; Three 
Variations on Venetian Themes, 1910; Poems 
of Thirty Years, 1925 ; Festival Preludes, 
1930. 

Poetic Drama: The Crier By Night, 1902; 
Midsummer Eve, 1905 ; The Riding to Lith- 
end, 1909; Laodice and Danae, 1909; King 
Lear's V/ife; 1915; (all published in one vol- 
ume as King Lear’s Wife and Other Plays, 
1920) ; Gruach, and Britain's Daughter, 1921 ; 
Scenes and Plays, 1929. 

About Gordon Bottomley; 

Agate, J. The Contemporary Theatre; Hl- 
lehauge, M, Striking Figures Among Modern 
English Dramatists; Lucas, F. L. Authors 
Dead and Living; Monro, H. Some Con- 
temporary Poets; Morgan, A. E. Tendencies 
of Modern English Drama; Newbolt, Sir H. 
A^ezu Paths on Helicon; VVilliams-Ellis, A. 
An Anatomy of Poetry. 

Bibelot 16:65 January 1910; Bookman 39:67 
March 1914; Living Age 289:374 May 6, 1916; 
Nezo Statesman 15:650 September 18, 1920; 
Saturday Reviezu 133:40 January 14, 1922. 


Paul Bourget 1S52~ 

pAUL BOURGET, French dramatist, 
essa)dst, and novelist, was born on 
September 2, 1852, in the city of 
Amiens. His father, Justin Bourget (the 
son of a civil engineer of peasant origin) 
was a mathematician, and judging from 
his numerous mathematical works he had 
no ordinary ability. He taught at the 
lyc& in Clermont-Ferrand and in 1867 
became director of studies at Sainte- 
Barbe, to return, a few years later, to 
Clermont-Ferrand. Paul has claimed that 
he inherited from his father his scien- 
tific mind (at the age of seven Paul 
decided to write a monumental work on 
entomology) and from his mother (of 
German descent) his poetic and meta- 
physical bent. The only literary books 
in the Bourget household — a two-volume 
Shakespeare in French — originally used 


to raise little Paul at mealtimes — became 
his first reader. 

Paul was never rooted to one town 
or province: “Christened at Amiens,' I 
learned my first letters at Strassburg, 
began my classical studies at Clermont, 
and completed them in Paris.” He came 
to the F'rench capital when his father 
took up his duties at Sainte-Barbe. 
After reading Balzac’s Pure Goriot in 
the autumn of 1867, he made two reso- 
lutions: to read the rest of Balzac’s 
works, and to become as famous as 
Balzac. Before long he had read the 
whole of La Comedic Humahie, apd 
moved with all enthusiasm to the accom- 
plishment of his second resolution. In 
1872 he disobeyed his father by emphati- 
cally refusing to continue the preparation 
for the teaching profession. Accordingly, 
his allowance was stopped and he had 
to face life. After completing his 
studies at the Lycee Louis le Grand, he 
took his licenciate degree 'in 1872, tried 
Greek philology at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, and attended the medical school 
(the Hotel Dieu clinic) for a few 
months. Meanwhile he had spent a short 
vacation in Italy and Greece. 

Now he had to earn his living: he 
sought work at a tutorial school, drag- 
ging backward students thru their 
courses. First he taught at Reusse’s 
school and in 1874 at Lelarge’s, where 
Brunetiere became his colleague. Paul 
“rose at three a.m., an hour before the 
monks in his quarter, and read and 
wrote until half-past seven, when he had 
to rush to his school, slopping a minute 
at a public-house to eat a croissant and 
drink a glass of wine side by side with 
workmen. He spent three hours of the 
morning teaching his indifferent audi- 
ence the history of literature or phi- 
losophy, and came back again in the 
afternoon to decipher Latin or Greek- 
puzzles with them. In e.-cchange for this 
work he received the sum of thirt}' 
dollars a month.” 'V\Biatever time he had 
left he devoted to his writing which 
gradually began to appear in the little 
magazines and even in- the then famous 
Revile des Deux-Mondcs. This journal 
had published occasional short pieces 
by him and, in 1874, a slight story 
entitled Celine Lacostc. But his forte 
was not prose: he considered himself 


Bourget: boor-zba 



so 
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first and foremost a poet. He wor- 
.shipped Victor Hugo, Musset, and SuII}’ 
I’rud’Jiomnie, aitd Ids friends were all 
poets : Coppee, Richepin, Maupassant 
(whom he admired more as the author 
of the poems Au Dord dc I'Eau than 
as a short story writer) and IJarhey 
d’Aurevilly. 

Bourget’s first volume of poems ap- 
peared in 1875, La Vic InquVctc, and it 
gave evidence of a refined sensibility ; 
the idealistic author made no mention 
of his humdrum routine. Tlirec years 
later lie published a novel in verse en- 
titled Edcl. The work was so highly 
praised by the critics (especially by 
Jules Lemaitre) that the editor of La 
Revue dcs Dcux-Mondcs asked him to 
contribute an article on the 3'oung school 
of poetry. Besides these triumphs, Bour- 
get had one unforgettable experience — 
Taine’s lectures: “1 remember, right 
after the (Franco-Prussian) war, how 
we lads just out of school used to huny 
with beating liearts into the lecture-room 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, where 
Monsieur Taine taught during the four 
winter months.” 

_ From 1879, from his twenty-seventh 
birthday, Bourget seems to have been 
exceptionally successful: he began to 
contribute regularly to Le Journal dcs 
Dehats, Be Globe (as dramatic critic) 
and La Revue des Deu.v-Mondcs (also 


as dramatic critic) ; he attended the ‘‘at 
homes” of Madame Adam and met in 
her drawing room some of the most 
dislinguislieri writers of the day — Alex- 
andre Dumas fils, Taine, Turgenev, 
Leconte de Lisle; and, finally, he 
traveled every year from 1880 to 188-1 
in Italy, Spain, and England. Ills tr.avel 
.sketches were quite in demand. He gave 
up tutoring in 1880 when he found him- 
self economically independent, in the 
sense that he had only to write to get 
printcfl. In short, he had arrived. 

Bourget graduall)' turned from poetry 
to criticism, and, from 1880 on. La 
Nouvcllc Revue printed his css.ays on 
Baudelaire, Renan, Flaubert, and Stend- 
hal, which constituted his volume Essais 
de Psychologic Contcmporainc, 1883, 
and established his position as a critic 
of the highest order. The Abbe Dimiiet 
remarlced that these studies ‘‘present a 
satisfactory picture of the French mind 
under the Second Empire,” and many 
critics praised the atithor for his “matur- 
ity of judgment, keen feeling for the 
lightest shades of expression, and pro- 
found psycliological and philosophical 
appreciation.” 

In May 1883, “in a small room at 
O.xford, a few steps from the old 
Worcester College haunted by Thomas 
de Quincey’s ghost,” says Bourget, “I 
began my first novel L’ Irreparable, with 
the very pen wdth which I had just term- 
inated the preface of the Essays." What 
made Bourget shift from his successful 
critical work to a new realm, so entirely 
different? He explained it to himself 
thus: “What had interested me in these 
series of essays wuis not the writers 
themselves, but the clats dc I’dmc mani- 
fested by these rvriters..Now these states 
of the soul, what were they but the 
states of some particular souls? Just 
as I had perceived beyond the books 
living sentiments, underneath these senti- 
ments I perceived living souls, and the 
novel appeared to me as the form of art 
most suitable to depict them. . 

Rather than a novel, L’Irrcparable 
rvas a long short story; in it Bourget 
amp!}' showed his knowledge of women’s 
psychology. With his first real novel, 
Crucllc Enigmc, he won both popular 
acclaim and sound literary prestige. It 
was the success of the year, and Bour- 
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get’s fame dates from it. He cultivated 
the same vein year after year in each new 
novel until Lc Disciple, which "marked 
the change in the author’s point of view 
from that of the detached ps 3 'chologist 
to that of the convinced moralist.’’ 
Man)^ critics have agreed in calling the 
year of publication of this novel, 1889, 
"an important date in the intellectual 
and moral historv of France.” The in- 
tellectuals were profoundl}' stirred; of 
special significance was the debate be- 
tween Brunetiere and Anatole France. 
Witli this work Bourget probably reached 
the peak of his career. 

Economically free, he was married in 
1890 to Mile. David, from Antwerp, 
and then went for a longer visit to Italy. 
A prolific writer, Bourget penned one 
novel after another; and his “naturalism 
in fine clothes,” as Lemaitre called it, 
became the rage of the day. In 1895 
he visited the United States, and was 
lampooned by Mark Twain in the North 
American Review (“What Paul Bourget 
Thinks of Us” 160:48) and defended 
b}' Max O’Reall in the same magazine 
(“Mark Twain and Paul Bourget” 160: 
302). 

After 1902, the year of his much 
discussed novel L’Etape, Bourget tried 
his hand at the drama and had a great 
success in 1910 with La Barricade and 
in 1911 with Lc Tribun. 

Thus as a writer Paul Bourget cul- 
tivated all the genres and won recogni- 
tion as earl}' as 1895, when he was re- 
ceived into the French Academy (to 
occupy the famous thirty-third fautcnil 
which had previously belonged to Voi- 
ture, Voltaire, and Maxime du Champ) 
and was appointed Officer of the Legion 
of Honor. In 1923 his friends gathered 
in Balzac’s house of the Rue Raynouard 
to offer him a beautiful plaquette of 
himself done by Paul Roussel. The 
grand prix Crisis was awarded to him 
in 1930, and ' two years later literary 
France celebrated his eightieth anni- 
versary. 

At present Paul Bourget lives in the 
quiet by-street Barbey de Jouy, in the 
heart of the fashionable Faubourg Saint 
Germain, the last stronghold of aristoc- 
racy. 


Embracing a creative period of almost 
sixty years, his opera select a published 
by Plon comprise six volumes of criti- 
cism, fourteen novels, eight volumes of 
short stories, two volumes of plays, two 
volumes of travel impressions, and one 
of poetry. His loftiest achievements be- 
long to the ’Nineties, and, altho his 
admirers have disputed the assertion, it 
is generally agreed that his works have 
aged considerably, since the problems 
that worried him at the time are not the 
problems of the present age. 

The works of Paul Bourget: 

Verse: La Vie Inquietc, 1875; Edcl, 1S78; 
Les Aveii.K, 1S82; Poesies (1872-76) 1885; 
Poesies (1876-82) 18S7. 

Novels : L’Irreparable, 1884 ; C r u c 1 1 e 
Enigmc, 1885; Bn Crime d'Amour, 1S86; 
Andre Cornelis, 1887; Mensonges, 18S7; Le 
Disciple, 18S9; Un Coeur de Femme, 1891; 
Terre Promise, 1892; Cosmopolis, "1893 ; Une 
Idylle Tragique, 1896; La Diichesse Bleue, 
18^; Lc Fantome, 1^1; L’fitape, 1902; Un 
Divorce, 1904; L’Emigre, 1907; Lc Demon 
de Midi, 1914; Lc Sens de la Mort, 191S; 
Lazarine, 1917; Nemesis, 1918; Laurence 
Albani, 1919; L’Eciiyere, 1921; Un Drame 
dans le Monde, 1921 ; La Geole, 1923. 

Short Stories: Pastels, 1889; Nouveaux 
Pastels, 1891; Un Scrupnlc, 1893; Steeple- 
chase, 1894; Un Saint, 1894: Recommence- 
ments, 1897; Voyageuscs, 1897; Complications 
Sentimcntales, 38^; Trois Petites Filles, 
1899: Drames de Famille, 1900; L’Ecran, 
1900; Un Homme de'Affaires, 1900; Frangois 
Vernantes, 1902; Monique, 1902; L’Eau Pro- 
fondc, 1903: Les Detours du Coeur, 190S; 
La Dame qui a Perdu son Peintre, 1910; 
L’Envers du Decors, 1911; Le Justicier, 1919; 
Anomalies, 1920, 

Travel: Sensations d’Oxford, 188S; Sensa- 
tions d’ltalie, 1891 ; Outre-Mer, 1895 ; Visions 
d’Autriche, 1911 (by Bourget and others). 

Essays and Criticism : Essais de Psychol- 
ogic Contemporaine, 1883; Nouveaux Essais 
de Psychologic Contemporaine, 1885 ; Etudes 
et Portraits, 1S88; Physiologic de I’Amour 
Moderne, 18^; Pages de Critique et de Doc- 
trine, 1912; Nouvelle Pages de Critique et de 
Doctrine, 1922. 

Drama : Le Luxe des Autres (with H. 
Amic) 1902: L’Emigre, igo8; Un Divorce 
(with Andre Cury) 1908; La Barricade, 
1910; Un Cas de Conscience (with Serge 
Basset) 1910; Le Tribun, 1911: La Crise 
with Andre Beaunier) 1912; Le Soupgon, 
1920. 

More Recent Works: Le Roman des 
Quatre (with G. d’HouviUe, Henri Duver- 
nois, and Pierre Benoit) 1923-26; Le Danseur 
Mondain, 1924; Nos Actes Nous Suivent, 
1927; Le Tapin, 1928; Quelques Temoignages, 
1928; On ne Voit pas les Coeurs, 1929; Au 
Service de I’Ordre, 1929; De Petits Faits 
Vrais, 1930; La Vengeance de la Vie, 1930; 
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La Rechutc, Ip 3 i; Le Diamant de la Rcine, 

Paul Bourget’s works available in 
English translation ; 

A Cruel Enigma, 1SS7 (also in 1891 as 
Love's Cruel Enigma) ; A Love Crime, 1887 
(also in 190s) ; Andre Cornelis, 1SS7 (also 
ill -1893 as The Son and in 1921 as The Story 
of Andre Cornelis) ; A Woman’s Heart, 
iXqi Pastels of Men, 1891-92; Imiircssions of 
lialy,’ 1892; A Saint, 1892; Lies, 1S92 (also 
in i8yt) as A Living Lie and in 1921 as Otir 
L.uh of Lies); Outre Mer: Impressions of 
America, 1895; The Land of Promise, 1S9S; 
A Tragic Idyll. iSpti; Antigone, 1898; Some 
Portraits of Women, 1S9S; The Disciple. 
189S; Domestic Dramas, 1900; The Screen, 
toot; Monica, 1902; The Blue Duchess, 1902 
(also in 1908); A Divorce, 1904; The Weight 
of a Name, igo8; Two Sisters, and A Confes- 
sion, 1912; The Night Cometh, 1916; The 
Gaol, 1924. 

About Paul Bourget : 

Bacourt, P. de and Cuiilille, J. W. french 
Literature During the Last Half Century; 
Bonne, J. de. La Pcnscc de Paul Bourget; 
Bowman, E. M. The Early Novels of Paul 
Bourget; Carco, F. Paul Bourget; Dimnet, E. 
Paul Bourget; Drake, W. A. Contemporary 
European Literature; Ellis, H. fiezvs and 
Previews; Giraud, V. Les Maitrcs de I’Heure; 
Gosse, E. french Profiles; Grappe, G. Paul 
Bourget; Gnerard, A. L. Five Masters of 
french Romance; Jean-Desthieux, F. Paul 
Bourget; Hiibner, F. Paul Bourget als 
Psycholog; Lardeur, F. J, La Verite Psycho- 
logigue dans les Romans de Paul Bourget; 
Lecigne, C. L’Evolution Morale et Religicuse 
de Paul Bourget; Rivasso, R. de, Essai sur 
I’Oeuvre de Paul Bourget; Seta, M. della, 
I Romanai di Paul Bourget; Stephens, W. 
French Novelists of Today 1 ; Turquet- 
Milnes. G. Some Modern French Writers; 
Visan, T. de, Paul Bourget Sociologue. 

Bookman 73 1273 May 1931 ; Contemporary 
Review 132:773 December 1927; Living Age 
330 025 September 4, 1926. 

Randolph Bourne 1886-1918 

'^HE American essayist, educational 
writer, and pacifist, Randolph Silli- 
man Bourne, was born at Bloomfield, 
New Jersey, on May 30, 1886, the son of 
Charles and Sara Randolph Bourne. 
After graduating from the public and 
high schools of Bloomfield, he secured 
a position as musical proof-reader in 
the office of an automatic piano-music 
company. In 1909, Bourne entered Co- 
lumbia University, graduating as Bache- 
lor of Arts in 1912. At the suggestion 
of Dean Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, 
under whom he took a course in phi- 
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losophy, he had already begun his liter- 
ary, career the year before. “Read the 
article in the Atlantic this month (Febru- 
ary 1911) denouncing the younger gen- 
eration. I wish you’d reply to it,” 
Woodbridge told him. Bourne did so, 
and his essay was published, in place 
of an answer that had already been 
accepted. In 1912, Bourne was elected 
editor-in-chief of the Columbia Monthly, 
when Alfred A. Knopf, the publisher- 
to-be, was advertising manager. 

Bourne- received his master’s degree 
in 1913, and also published his first 
volume, Youth and Life, a collection of 
fourteen essays, written during his 
junior and senior years. They derived 
their inspiration from his faith in what 
he firmly believed was an American 
3'outh movement. 

He was awarded a Gilder Fellowship, 
which entitled him to a year of travel 
and study in Europe. He made such 
good use of his opportunity that the. 
result was a study of European culture, 
Impressions of Europe, 1913-14, pres- 
ented as a report to the trustees of 
Columbia University. It won unquali- 
fied praise from severe critics, and did 
much to strengthen the impression made 
by his volume of essays. While at Co- 
lumbia, Bourne came under the influ- 
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ence of John Dewey, producing, as a 
consequence, two books on educational 
theory and practice. The title of one 
of them. Education and Living , — as well 
as its central thesis — showed that the 
young student had caught the spirit 
of America’s leading educational phi- 
losopher. 

Bourne was a contributing editor of 
the Dial, and jVcw Republic, the staff 
of which he joined when it was founded, 
in 1914. He also wrote for the Yale 
Reviezv, Columbia University Quarterly, 
Masses, and Seven Arts. During the 
World War, Bourne lost faith in the 
pragmatic philosophy that he had im- 
bibed from Dewey, and he gradual!}' 
became a radical pacifist. In the peri- 
odicals with which he was connected, 
he wrote fiercely against America’s 
participation in the War, and it was a 
severe blow to him when the Seven 
Arts was suspended in September 1917 
because of its anti-war policy. 

On Sunday, December 22, 1918, after 
an illness of three days. Bourne died 
in poverty, at his New York home, 18 
West Stli Street, a victim of the influ- 
enza epidemic. He was thirty-two years 
old. 

Wholly out of sympathy with the 
currents around him. Bourne was spir- 
itually unhappy, and he suffered, both 
mentall)' and spiritually, from a mis- 
fortune of his early childhood : as the 
result of a fall, he was physically 
deformed. Van Wyck Brooks saw him, 
with a poet’s e3’e, as an “odd little 
apparition with vibrant eyes and quick, 
birdlike steps.’’ E. S. Bates describes 
him, less poetically, as “hunchbacked, 
with a stunted bod}', large head, and 
heavy features.” The keen mind and 
the beautiful spirit that he also men- 
tions, were, regretfully, but, perhaps, 
inevitably, known only to a few; the 
“less appreciative observers,” who would 
constitute the majority, were able to see 
no more than a “painful outward ugli- 
ness.” If this feeling expressed itself 
visibly — altho Bourne would sense it, 
even in the absence of any external 
sign — it is unpleasant to imagine his 
suffering. He, himself, has frankly dis- 
cussed his physical deformity in “A 
Philosophy of Handicap,” the final es- 
say in Youth and Life. His keen mind 


is nowhere more evident than in this 
essay, which is also remarkable for its 
statement of Bourne’s aim, or “religion.” 
Deprived of almost everytliing that life 
may be supposed to offer. Bourne sought 
to bring a “fuller, richer life to more 
people on this earth.” 

James Oppenheim and Van Wyck 
Brooks edited, with introductions, two 
collections of his essays. A sympathetic 
account is also to be found in Paul 
Rosenfeld’s Port of New York. 

Bourne left, unfinished, a novel, and 
a terrific indictment of the State as an 
institution. The former is included in 
the volume edited by Brooks; the latter, 
in Oppenheim’s volume. 

Randolph Bourne’s work's : 

Youth and Life, 1913 ; The Garj' Schools, 
1916; Education and Living, 1917; Untimely 
Papers (edited by James Oppenheim) 1919; 
The History of a Literary Radical (edited by 
Van Wyck Brooks) 1920. 

About Randolph Bourne : 

Brooks, V. W. (see above) ; Deutsch, B. A 
Brittle Heaven (a novel in which Bourne ap- 
pears as “Mark Gideon”) ; Dictionary of 
American Biography; Oppenheim, J. (see 
above) ; Roscnfeld, P. Port of Netv York; 
Van Doren, C. and M. American and British 
Literature Since /Spo. 

Bookman 75 :590 October 1932. 

Elizabeth Bowen 1899- 

•pLIZABETH BOWEN, Irish author, 
^ was born in Dublin on June 7, 1899. 
She was an only child and was born 
when her father and mother had been 
married for nine years. “I was meant 
to have been a son,” she says, “and 
should have been called Robert.” Her 
father was an Irish country gentleman. 
Her mother, before her marriage, was 
Florence Isabella Pomeroy Colley of the 
Colley family which is accounted for in 
the first chapter of Philip Guedalla’s 
book on the first Duke of Wellington. 

The summers were spent at their 
family home, Bowen’s Court, in County 
Cork, which her father, as eldest son, 
had inherited, a large Italianate eight- 
eenth century light gray stone house. 
Her ancestor, a Welsh Captain Bowen, 
went to Ireland with Cromwell and was 
given the County Cork property, then 
ver}' extensive, as a reward for his 
services in Crornwell’s campaign. 

“When I was seven,” recalls Miss 
Bowen, “my father had a breakdown 
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from overwork: life became dark lor 
some lime with trouble and anxiety. 
\\'hile he was under treatment my 
mother, by die doctor's orders, look me 
away and for some .\e;trs we lived in 
the south of England. The Dublin house 
was given up, and Iiowen's Court re- 
mained empty.’’ 

They lived in a succession of small 
houses at Folkestone, where they had 
Irish cousins, or nearby at Huthe or 
Lymings. Elizabeth attended day school 
at Folkstone. ^^’hen she was twelve her 
mother died of cancer, and she went to 
live with her mother's sister in Hert- 
fordshire. 

“After two years when 1 was fourteen 
I was sent to boarding school at Downe 
House, in Kent, at the edge of some 
rolling countn’ near ^^T■sterham and 
fonnerly Charles Darwin's home. \\’e 
used to rehearse Shakespeare plav's out 
of doors, in the summer term, in the 
after-supper twilight. I spent im- sum- 
mer holid.at's in Ireland, where an aunt 
kept house for my father at Bowen’s 
Court. 

“When I left school I went to live in 
Ireland, where ever 3 -body was troubled 
and excitable. For the last vear of the 
^^•ar I worked in a shell-shock hospital 
near Dublin. 

_ “When I was nineteen my father mar- 
ried again, and let me go back to Eng- 


land, or travel, or do — within accepted 
limits — whatever I liked, ^^’hen I was 
twenty-one he veiy generouslv gave me 
my own monet-. It was not mucli money 
— ^tho it was more than he could at'ford— 
atid 1 soon found my own first ideas of 
life had been immoderate. I lived from 
hand to mouth, in London or abroad. 1 
was extravagant, and had to sell or pawn 
man\’ things I valued. For months to- 
gether I had to live very quieth— but 
this was a good thing, as it made me 
begin to write. I wrote my first short 
stories when 1 was twenty. These were 
subsequently collected ancl published un- 
der the title of Eiicoutticrs. From the 
moment that — as it were — my pen 
touched paper, I thought of nothing but 
writing, and since then 1 have thought 
of practically nothing else. Which" is 
not to say I have been industrious: 1 
have been idle tor mouths, or cvcsi a 
year, at :i time. But when I have noth- 
ing to write I feel only half alive. 

“l lived in London, I spent winters in 
Italy. One rather awful winter in a 
hotel at Bordighera — where a veiy be- 
loved aunt of mine was wintering for 
her healtli, and where I had gone to be 
with her and teach her children — pro- 
duced (two rears afterwards) The 
Hotel. 

“W’hen I was in London, I lived with 
a great aunt of mine in her lovely, 
half-dark, white-paneled house in Queen 
Anne’s Gate, W'estminster. She was like 
a character out of a Henry James novel 
— all her friends were of that world: 
she had been a friend, in fact, of Henry 
James, and gave me a bundle of letters 
from him lo read, 

‘A\’hen I was twent}' I met Alan 
Cameron, and three years afterwards, 
having seen each other thruout a winter 
in London, married. We went to live 
near Northampton where he had an ap- 
pointment. It was not a thrilling place 
to live, but all the time we were there— 
two years — we were veiy happy. In 
1926 my husband was appointed to his 
present position at Oxford. While living 
T-;,, ,.. -vr I wrote 

m\- " of stories: Aim 

Lee’s, also The Hotel, tho this was not 
published till two years afterwards. 

"At present we live at Old Heading- 
ton. an old village outside Oxford—; 
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now, strictly, part of tlic cit}' itself. Our 
house used to be the stables of the old 
village manor house; it is now a low 
yellow-washed cottage with blue doors, 
backed by beech trees in the surrounding 
gardens. 

‘‘I spend two or three daj's of the 
week in London, where, in Chelsea, 1 
have a little flat. It was in the Chelsea 
flat, in last July’s [1932] heat-wave, that 
I finished To the North — with Chelsea 
barrel-organs drumming so loudly in the 
streets that I had to shut all the 
windows. I was exhausted but happy. 

“I have traveled a good deal since 1 
married, with ni}’' husbaTid, or some- 
times with friends, in France and Italy. 
I know — e.xcept in writing — of no greater 
pleasure than travel. Tho I enjoy small, 
gay intimate parties, and meeting new 
people, too. 

“Two 3 ’enrs ago [19311 my father 
died, and I inherited our Irish home, 
Bowen’s Court. English friends, I 
know, think it fantastic of me to keep 
up, at an expense which is almost be- 
yond me, a great unpractical lonely 
house, so bare, so fantastic in its con- 
ception, in such a (to them) remote 
and unreal country. I spend months in 
the summer at Bowen’s Court, where 
my friends join me. There is no electric 
light, it is a little-chilly; we sit at nights 
round a log fire or play cards by candle- 
light in die library with its eighteenth 
centurj- books.” 

Of her contemporaries. Miss Bowen 
reads with the most pleasure James 
Joyce, E. M. Forster, Paul ^lorand, 
Virginia Woolf, T. S. Eliot, and A. E. 
Coppard. She reads as many detective 
stories as she can get. 

Elizabeth Bowen’s works: 

Short Stories: Encounters, 1923; Ann 
Lee’s and Other Stories, 1928; Joining Charles 
and Other Stories, 1929. 

Novels: The Hotel, 1927; Friends and Re- 
lations, 1931; To the North, 1932. 

Kay Boyle 1903- 

Autobiographical sketch of Kay Bo 3 de, 
American author: 

T WAS born in St. Paul, Minne.sota, 
-*■ on Februaty 19, 1903, and left there 
at the age of si.x months. My paternal 
grandfather, Jesse Pej-ton Boyle, was a 


lawyer, and the founder of the West 
Publishing Company in St. Paul. My 
parents traveled extensivel}' thru Europe 
with my sister and myself, and we de- 
voted our earl^' years to painting, writ-/ 
ing, and music. ; 

We later went to school in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in the early years of (he 
War the family fortunes suffered d'c- 
verses, and mj' father went into partner- 
ship with a cousin in the garage business 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. We later joined him 
there, and for two years I attended^ the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
(stuch’ing violin) and the Ohio Me- 
chanics’ Institute (majoring in archi- 
tecture). For the sake of economy, we 
later went to live in the garage itself, 
and 1 worked as telephone operator in 
my father’s offices. 

I wrote continuoush’, and by the time 
I was seventeen had written hundreds 
of poems, short stories, a novel (dealing 
with the conditions of organized labor 
in Cincinnati) and a children’s version' 
of the outline of historj' (veiy much 
tinged with pacifism). Many of my early 
writings were concerned with social con- 
ditions — undoubtedly due to my mother’s 
great interest in radical politics and 
pacifism (she ran on the Farmer-Labor 
ticket as candidate for the school board 
in 1919) — and some of m_v earliest ef- 
forts were entitled "Arise, Ye Women” 
and “The Working Girl’s Prayer.” 1 
was frequently ready to die with shame 
when my mother would insist upon 
reading these aloud at meetings of the 
workers which would be held under her 
auspices in the garage. (She was equally 
e.agcr to read aloud Gertrude Stein, and 
explain Brancusi’s sculpture to the 
workers. ) 

When I was eighteen, I married a 
French student of electrical engineering 
at the Universit}’’ of Cincinnati, Richard 
Brault, and we worked in New York 
for a 3 'ear together. I did book review- 
ing, fashion writing, and later became 
assistant to Lola Ridge on Broom. My 
poems had then begun to appear in the 
Forum, Poetry, Broom, etc. During this 
time I attended Columbia University 
night school. 

In 1922 we came to France on bor- 
rowed money to visit my husband’s 
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family, and I tiiere completed another 
novel" After six months my husband 
secured a position in Lc Havre, and u'e 
lived there for two 3 -cars, writing, 
gardening, working. I began work on 
Rlagucd by the Nightingale and the first 
half of this novel was first printed by 
Ernest A\’alsh in This Quarter in 1926. 

In the severe climate and the neccs- 
sari- hard worlc of Le Havre, I fell ill 
and was threatened with tuberculosis. I 
then went south. In 1927 mv first 
daughter was born in Nice. AH’ second 
[named Apple] in Paris in 1929. During 
these years, short stories and poems had 
appeared in the London Calendar, i/ansi- 
tion. This Quarter, and later in Scrib- 
ner's, Harper's, and the Next) Yorker. 
Aly first book of short stories was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1929. Wedding Day 
was published in 1930, and Plagued by 
the Nightingale in 1931. 

As to iny esthetic bias, or literary 
background, I have neither. I would 
surel}- never have written had not my 
mother given to me an almost super- 
human encouragement and interest, and 
whatever back-ground I have was her 
gift to me. I prefer to read poetry, ac- 
counts of flying, arctic explorations, or 
under-sea exploration, to anything else. 
In literature, I have never wholly liked 
the work of women with the exception 



of Gertrude Stein. Tact and complac- 
ency' have long been woman’s attributes, 
and” I think they prove a drawback to 
good reading. They- do not write simpfi- 
or violently- enough for my taste. 1 
should like my- prose to be lucid, direct, 
and lean. (I failed in Plagued by the 
Nightingale. Aly' ne.xt novel Gentlemen, 
I Addrc.xs You Privately is sounder, to 
my’ mind.) 

A'ly' affections are for mountains, wild 
and barren, such as exist behind Nice, 
and such as I imagine the American 
Rockies to be. I like to be with people 
who work— English, French, or any' for- 
eign worlcing people — I am ill at ease 
with all Americans — I prefer painters 
and musicians to people who write. Aly- 
aversions are big cities, small towns, 
grand hotels, crowded beaches, radios, 
and Edward Titus. I like to cook, to 
ride horseback, climb, travel to strange 
places, meet odd people, play chess. I 
am afraid of water, and of clever 
women. I have no religion, except that 
of poetry, and in Poe, Whitman, and 
William Carlos Williams I recognize the 
apostles of America. I have only' a pass- 
ing interest in monuments, and sky- 
scrapers come under this lieading. A 
greater construction by far is in Amer- 
ica’s poetry. The short story and novel 
form arc adequate finger exercises, but 
I, for one, am working towards a broad 
and pure poetic form. 

* * :i; 

In April 1932, si.x months after she 
wrote the above sketch, A'liss Boy-le was 
married to Laurence Vail, author and 
translator. She continues to live in 
France. When she wrote the above para- 
graphs for the editors of this work she 
evidently intended that Gentlemen, I 
Address You Prwately would be her 
next book’. But two others, a novel 
called Year Before Last and a book of 
short stories. First Lover and Other 
Stories, preceded it. Gentlemen, 1 Ad- 
dress You Prwately appeared in the fall 
of 1933. In addition to her own books 
she has made two translations from the 
French. 

Evcly-n Harter, who remark’s upon 
Mi.ss Boyle’s spirit of e.xperimcntation 
as something fairly’ new among women 
writers, say-s : “Her verse at first read- 
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ing seems excessivel}' wayward, even to 
those familiar with the linear associa- 
tion method of writing. Her short stories 
and her novels deal with the distress of 
human beings reaching for love and for 
each other, under the cloud of disease, 
or the foreknowledge of death. Her 
daring lies in an extravagance of 
metaphor, in roguishness, in ellipses. 
The short stories particular!}' revive for 
us the painful brilliance of living. Here 
is poison — in the small doses in which 
arsenic is prescribed for anemia.” 

Kay Boyle’s works: 

Short Stories : Short Stories, 1929 ; Wed- 
ding Day and Other Stories, 1930; First 
Lover and Other Stories, 1933. 

Novels : Plagued by the Nightingale, 1931 ; 
Year Before Last, 1932; Gentlemen, I Ad- 
dress You Privately, 1933. 

Teansi-Wor: Don Juan, 1931; Devil in the 
Flesh, 1932. 

About Kay Boyle: 

Bookman 75 1249 June 1932. 

Anna Hempstead Branch 187S- 

Autobiographical sketch of Anna 
Hempstead Branch, American poet: 

T WAS born in New London, Connecti- 

cut, on March 18, 1875. My child- 
hood and school days were spent in New 
York and Brooklyn. I went to the Froe- 
bel Academy in Brooklyn and then to 
the Adelphi Academy in Brooklyn where 
I graduated in 1893. These were private 
schools. 

. My father was a lawyer, John Lock 
Branch, son of Judge William Branch, 
of Lake County, Ohio. He practiced 
law for many years in New York City. 
My mother was Mary Lydia Holies, 
daughter of Mary Hempstead and John 
Roger Bolles of New London. Her 
mother wrote and illustrated children’s 
poems and little tales, which were pub- 
lished in a book called Casket of Toys. 
My grandfather, John Roger Bolles, was 
a poet, author of several books, as well 
as a lawyer. 

.My mother, after graduating from the 
1 oung Ladies High School in New Lon- 
don, studied at the school of Dr. Emer- 
son in Boston. She wrote several well 
known poems, among them “The Petri- 
fied Fern.” She wrote stories for chil- 


dren which have retained their popur 
larity to this day: Kanter Girls and 
Guld the Cavern King. 

After graduating from the Adelphi in 
Brooklyn, I went to Smith College, 
graduating in 1897, having been the 
editor-in-chief of the college monthly 
and Ivy Orator. 

After that I went to the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts in New 
York, where I graduated. Meanwhile 
the family went to live in New London 
after my father retired from his law 
business in New York City. We in- 
herited the old Hempstead house, where 
my grandmother Mary Hempstead spent 
her girlhood. It was built by Robert 
Hempstead about 1640 and has been the 
home of the Hempstead family for ten 
generations, if we include my own. 

For many years I have spent a large 
part of every year at Christodora House 
in New York City, one of our oldest 
and most celebrated settlement houses. 
I have given volunteer service along 
social lines, especially the dramatic and 
literary. Here I direct the work of the 
Poets’ Guild and am much interested in 
friendship among nations thru the 
medium of poetry. I have for many 
years edited “The Unbound Anthology,” 
a looseleaf antholog}' of English and 
American writers, and also “The Con- 
sul’s Series in the International Unbound 
Antholog}'.” I am now working on an 
“Ambassador’s Anthology,” the poems 
in which are selected by the foreign 
diplomats in Washington. 

I was the founder of the International 
Poetry Society. Interested in social 
service, I pioneered the playground 
movement in New London and was for 
several years closely associated with its. 
progress. I am a member of the board 
of managers of Christodora House, of 
the Poeti}' Society of America, of the 
Women Poets of America, and of the 
Town Hall Club. At one time I was 
president of the College Club in New 
London. 

I am at this present writing chairman 
of poetry for the National Council of 
Women "at the Centur}' of Progress in 
Chicago, July 16-23, 1933— in charge of 
their international poetry exhibit and 
International Conference of Women 
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Poels. In connection with this I have Canada, I spend niy summers quietly at 
prepared tlie exhibit contributed to the I-Icmpstead House in New London, 
Fair by tlie Poets’ Guild. Among other where I greatlj' enjo}' the swimming and 
features this exhibit contains an anthol- boating; or in a little house at Betlile- 
ogr' oi undergraduate college verse. hem. New liampshire. 

In addition to m^■ books of verse I 


am the autlitir of a series of brief dram- 
atizations for children, very brief plays 
and ceremonies, widch- used by Girl 
Scouts and Sunday Schools thruout the 
country. They arc i)t.Mished separatelv 
under the general title ot ' ci„-istodora 
Plouse Papers.” 

My plays, Rose of the IFiiif and P/a 
Shoes That Danced, are popular for 
amateur performances, and the transla- 
tion 1 made of The Libation Ponrer by 
Aesdiylus at the request of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Dramatic Arts was 
successful!}’ performed by them. 

I also originated the idea of “Magic 
Casement,” a miniature theatre, where 
scenes arc accompanied by the reading 
of appropriate poems. This petite form 
of art makes a charming accompaniment 
to readings and lectures, and I am plan- 
ning to use it next season when 1 road 
for clubs and schools, 

I have done a good deal of reading 
and lecturing at clubs, private schools, 
and colleges. 

With the exception of a few trips 
abroad and up to Newfoundland and 



ANNA IIEJirSTEAD liRANCIt 


Just after her graduation from Smith 
College it! 1897, Anna Hempstead 
Branch came into marked public atten- 
tion by winning the prize offered by 
the Century Alagasinc for the best poem 
written b_v a college graduate. Her win- 
ning poem, “The Road ’Twixt Heaven 


and Hell,” appeared in that periodical 
December 1898. 

Branch’s first book of verse. The 
loni was published in 

"’ ^\she was twenty-six. Four 
, ‘**‘''* rame The Shoes That 
Danced, a volu,^^ 4j.;i,„atic sketches, 
motiologucs, an. 

poetic play, Ao.o the Wind, was 
produced in Nmv ^ .j. jc)os and in 
19 0 was the titled 
published volume. \ 

The volume Rose ol 
tamed Nimrod, ^ 
poem 01 about two ihouS ^ 

IS conceded to be heV „,astcrDiccc 
Alfred Krei'inborg calls iVZ matest 
single narrative m the wlL 
American poetry and n,,ce 

Benel says that it "is one 'Vjijg 
vigorous and astonishinghj 
poems ever written by a 
yXmerica, and it should rankC 
the great poems written bv ail .,,, 
in English,” Y 

A silence of nineteen years 
the publication of Rose of 
during which time Miss Branch Dpjgd 
herself mainly to settlement work\ ., 
East Side of New York City. 
not until 1929 that her fourth 
of verse. Sonnets From a Loch f 
appeared. For inclusion in William 
Bciiet’s auto-antholog}’, Fifty PoctY^ 
193.3. she selected “Ere the Golden iVj 
Is Broken.” N. 

Louis Untermeyer summarizes Mi^ 
Branch as a poet by s.aying that oftc 
she "weighs down her simple melodii 
with inteilcctualily ; more often, slie ai 
tains a high level of lyricisnu Iler line 
are admirably condensed ; rich in pen 
sonal as well as poetic value, they mail/ 
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tain a high and austere level.” A popu- 
lar poem with anthologists is “The Monk 
in the Kitchen.” 

i\Iiss Branch, in appearance, is tall and 
carries herself with dignity and simplic- 
it}'. Her heavy hair, deep black with 
some lines of gray, she wears in a simply 
classic part, revealing the contour of a 
well-shaped head and brow above dark 
eyes and an aquiline nose. She is 
unmarried. 

Anna Hempstead Branch’s works: 

The Heart of the Road, 1901 ; The Shoes 
That Danced, 1905; Rose of the Wind, 1910; 
Sonnets From a Lock Bo.x, 1929. 

About Anna Hempstead Branch; 

Benet, W. R. Fifty Poets; Kreyraborg, A. 
Our Siugiiig Strength; Phelps, W. L. The 
Advance of English Poetry in the Tsventieth 
Century; Untermeycr, L. 'Modern American 
Poetry. 

Georg Brandes 1S42-1927 

G eorg morris cohen 

BRANDES, Elanish literary critic, 
was born in Copenhagen on February 4, 
1842, of Jewish parents. With his 
younger brotlier Edward, he grew up in 
an atmosphere of culture and advanced 
ideas, his mother being a woman of high 
intellect. A delicate child, he had a tutor 
and did not attend public school until 
he was seven. At sixteen he was writ- 
ing verse. 

Brandes was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, studying first law, 
then philosophy and esthetics. He wrote 
a paper on Romeo and Jnliet, "chiefly 
concerning itself with the fundamental 
problems of the tragedy, as interpreted 
in the esthetics of the clay,” which won 
him the promise of the esthetics pro- 
fessor that he should be his successor. 
The paper was lost, as was much else 
that he wrote in those years. 

The university awarded Brandes a 
gold medal in 1863 for his prize essay 
OB “The Idea of Fate in Greek Trag- 
edy.” He sold the medal to buy a winter 
overcoat. The introduction to the paper 
Was published five )'ears later under 
the title. The Idea of Tragic Fate. He 
^''Bduated enm praecipua laude in 
1864, at the age of twent 3 ^-two, and for 
the next four years he taught a Danish 
course for national school-mistresses, 

, Brandes: bran'des 


while he continued his studies of belles- 
lettres and German philosoph}', and made 
frequent trips to Europe. 

During his first long sojourn in Paris 
in 1866, Brandes met Taine and became 
his disciple. He wrote dramatic criti- 
cism for about a 3 "ear for the Illustrated 
Times, collecting his essa 3 's in Studies 
in Esthetics and Criticism and Portraits. 

With the money from his first books, 
Brandes traveled in German 3 ^ in the 
summer of 1868. He read all that was 
available to him on the woman subject, 
and in 1870 introduced the woman move- 
ment in Denmark with a translation of 
John Stuart Mill’s The Subjection of 
IVomen. He received his doctor's de- 
gree in 1870 and published his thesis, 
The French Esthetics of Our Days, 
which was in the main an exposition of 
the ideas of Taine. 

Brandes traveled again in Europe in 
1870-71. In Paris he met Mill and Renan 
and attended the Theatre Frangais dail 3 c 
In Italy he suffered a severe case of 
t 3 ’phoid fever, followed by an attack of 
phlebitis, which compelled him to give 
up ph 3 'sical exercise. 

Returning to Copenhagen in the au- 
tumn of 1871, Brandes began a series 
of lectures at the University which made 
him a storm center because of his un- 
orthodox views. People thronged his 
auditorium to hear him overthrow idols 
and traditions and rvage a campaign 
against romanticism. Bille’s Daily Paper, 
to which he had been a contributor for 
four 3 'cars, closed its columns to him. 
When the chair of esthetics became 
vacant in 1872, the university authorities 
declined to appoint him to it because of 
his radicalism, altho it had long been 
designated as his inheritance. The lec- 
tures were collected annualfy between 
1872 and 1875 into the first four volumes 
of Main Currents of Nineteenth Century 
Literature. 

Brandes went to Berlin in 1877 and 
remained six 3 "ears, producing biographi- 
cal studies of Soren Kierkegaard, Es- 
saias Tegner, Benjamin Disraeli, and 
Ferdinand Lassalle. He was introduced 
to the English public with a translation 
of Lord Beaconsfield in 1880. In this 
period he also wrote, in German, 
Moderne Geistcr, which formed the basis 
for the English translations. Eminent 
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Authors of the Ninctcoith Century and 
Creative Spirits of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. The fifth volume of Main Cur- 
rents, dealing with the Romantic School 
in France, appeared in 1882. 

Brandos’ political views having clashed 
with those of the Prussians, he returned 
to Denmark in 1883, now a famous critic, 
and was welcomed as the leader of a 
new school of writers and thinkers. The 
next year appeared his study of Ludvig 
Plolberg. After traveling thru Russia 
and Poland in 1886-87, he wrote his im- 
pressions of those countries. 

In 1887 Braudes opened a correspon- 
dence with Nietzsche and the neict year 
lectured upon him in Copenhagen to 
audiences of three hundred students. He 
published the si.xth and final volume of 
Main Currents, on the subject of Young 
German)’, in 1890. 

After a visit to London and Stratford 
for the purpose of gathering material, 
Braudes published, in 1898, his well- 
known study of William Shakespeare, 
in which he tried to trace the man in his 
works. It appeared in English transla- 
tion the same )’car and was more or less 
accepted as a handbook. 

For fifteen years, beginning in 1898, 
Braudes lived in Italy. He made yearly 
visits to France. His study of Ibsen, 
published in 1899, Avas the climax of his 
efforts to help the Norwegian playwright 
to recognition. In English translation, 
it appeared together with the study of 
Bjdrnson. 

The delayed English translation of 
Brandes’ principal rvork. Main Cur- 
rents of Nineteenth Century Literature, 
was begun in 1901 and completed in 
1905. The six volumes Averc reissued in 
1906 and again in 1923, after being long 
out of print. 

Brandes Avrote in Danish three vol- 
umes of autobiography, the first of Avhich 
AA’as translated into English in 1906 as 
Reminiscences of My Childhood and 
Youth, tracing the first thirty years of 
his life. He pronounced the third vol- 
• ume a failure and said ; “I shall Avrite 
no more of this.” His Avorks in Danish 
Avere collected in twenty-one A’olumes in 
1910. His seventieth birthday in 1912 
Avas the occasion of official honors in 
Denmark, and he received a joint tele- 


gram of congratulation from a group of 
English literary historians and critics. 

In 1913 Brandes made a tour of the 
university toAvns of England, lecturing 
in English on Ibsen and Shakespeare. 
The folloAving year he visited Anrcrica 
briefly, lectured on Shakespeare in Ncav 
York, but left, complaining that the life 
Avas too strenuous for him. 

The World War brought forth strong 
pacifist opinions from Brandes, making 
him many enemies. He issued a peace 
appeal, calling attention to the fact that 
all nations said they Avere fighting in 
self-defense. CIcmenceau accused him 
of lacking sympathy for the Allies, and 
Brandes, in an open letter to CIcmenceau, 
defended the rights of Denmark as a 
neutral. His “pro-Gcrnianism” Avidened 
the rift betAveen him and the contem- 
porary Danish Avriters. 

World-Avide controvers)' Avas aroused 
by Brandes in 1925 with his book. The 
Jesus Myth, Avhich contended that the 
Ncav Testament story Avas a legend. His 
last tAVO Avorlcs Avere religious studies. 

After having missed no opportunity 
to attack Sigmund Freud’s ‘‘disgusting 
theory,” Brandes met Freud in 1925 and 
promptly announced: ‘‘1 noAv understand 
that I have been stupid and prejudiced. 
Today I recognize Freud for the great 
and able man that he is.” 

A cosmopolitan thinker, Brandes Avrote 
Avith equal facility in English, French, 
German, and Danish, and he made it his 
AA’ork to interpret the significant thought 
of these countries to each other. He 
AA'as especially knoAA'n as the champion' 
of Nietzsclie and IbsciA. 

‘‘My special gift,” said Brandes, ‘‘is a 
certain creative spirit Avhich makes of 
me something more than a critic. I am 
called a critic, that term is too small for 
me; I am called a philosopher, that 
term is too big. I am a poet, an artist, 
not a philosopher. I have the rcAvard 
of helping to make an epoch, in my 
turn I have inspired poets.” 

Brandes Avas a sympathetic observer 
of the Zionist movement. He attacked 
the Russian pogroms, and himself Avas 
often attacked by JeAvs. 

Of his reading, he said: ‘‘I divide 
books into books shorter than the Bible 
and books longer, and put the latter 
aside. But I read the first volume of 
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Jcan-Chrisloplie before I knew it would 
be so long. . . I often read two hundred 
pages of a book before seeing that it is 
stupid and not wortli reading.” 

When Edmund Gosse met Brandos, he 
described liim as being “gentle and even 
mild in appearance, pale, with a great 
thatch of hair over a wide forehead.” 
His hair in old age was white and he 
called it “difiicult.” C.C. Moore-Smith 
recalls that he had “a small beard and 
moustache, small c}-cs, a long shapeless 
nose. His face was mobile, and his voice 
beautiful and full of c.xpression, the 
tones now vehement and now caressing.” 
He carried a walking stick which was a 
copy of Holberg’s. 

Braudes died February 19, 1927, in 
Copenhagen, ten days after undergoing 
an operation for stomach disorder, and 
two weeks after his eighty-fifth birthday. 
Mis body was cremated. He bequeathed 
his hooks, letters, and manuscripts to 
the Danish Royal Library. He wrote 
about thirty-five volumes of literary his- 
tory and criticism. 

He was a member of the Atnerican 
Acadeni}- of Arts and Sciences and the 
h.nglish Royal Society of Literature. 

Georg Braudes’ works (Danish titles 
arc given in English) : 

TJie Idr.T of Trn.eic Fafc, iB6S: Sludics in 
Esihctics, iSdS; Criticism and Portraits, 1S69; 


French Esthetics of Our Days, iS/O; The 
Main Currents of Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture (si.v volumes) 1872-1S75, 18S2, l8go; 
Soren Kierkegaard, 1877; D.anish Poets; 
Impressions of Russia; Berlin; Essaias 
Tcgncr, 1S7S; Benjamin Disraeli, 187S; 
Fcrdin.and Lassalle, 1S79; Lord Bcaconsfield, 
18&; Ludvig Holberg, t8^; Moderne Geistcr; 
Menschen iind U'erke, 1S94; Poems, iSg6; 
William Shakespeare, 1S9S; Henrik Ibsen, 
1899; Anatole France, 1905; My Life, 1505; 
Voltaire, Friedrich the Great and Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, 1909; Complete Works (twenty-one 
volumes) 1910; The World at War (ad- 
dresses) 1916; Frangois do Voltaire (two 
volumes) 1916-17; Napoleon and Garibaldi, 
1017: History of Persia, 191S; South Jutland 
Under Prussian Oppression, 1918; Julius 
Caesar (two volumes) 191S; The World 
Tragedy (the W'orld War and the Versailles 
Treaty) 1919; Aliehcl Angelo (two volumes) 
1921; Wolfgang Goethe (two volumes) 1922; 
Arm.and Louis de Gontaut, Due de Biron, 
192.1; The Jesus Myth, 1925; Hellas (essays 
on (jreek literature) 1925; St. Peter, 1926; 
Early Church History, 1927. 

English translations of Georg 
Brandcs’ works: 

Lord Bcaconsfield, i88o; Impressions of 
Russia, 1890; William Shakespeare, 1S9S; 
Ibsen and Bjornson, 1899; Main Currents of 
Nineteentli Century Literature, 1901-05; 
Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Century, 
1902; Poland: A Study of the Land, People 
and Literature, ipo,?; Reminiscences of My 
Childhood and Youth, 1906; Anatole France, 
190S; Friedrich Nietzsche, 1909; Fcrdin.and 
Lassalle, 1911; Aristotle, 1912; The World 
at War, 1917; Julius Caesar, 1918; The World 
Tragedy, 1920; Goethe, 1922; Creative Spirits 
of the Nineteenth (Zentury, 1923; Michel 
Angelo, 1923: On Reading, 1923; Goethe, 19^; 
The Jesus Iilyth, 1926; Hellas, 1926; Voltaire, 

1930. 

About Georg Brandcs: 

Boyd, E. Sludirs From Ten Lilcralurcs; 
Hunckcr, J. G. Fariations; Lewisohn, L. 
Ciiies and Men ; ^[oritzcn, J. Georg Brandes 
in Life and Letters. 

Contemporary Reviezo 138:341 September 
10,30; Living Age 332:642 April I. 1927; New 
Republic 31:44 June 7, 1922; 50:143 March 

23, 1927- 

Robert Bridges 1844-1930 

jj^OBERT BRIDGES, the sixteenth 
Poet Laureate of England, 3vas born 
on October 23, 1844, four years after 
Thomas Hardy and six years before 
Robert Louis Stevenson. His birthplace 
and childhood home was at Walmer on 
the Isle of Thanet (southeast coast of 
England), in sight of the sea and the 
downs. He came of substantial Kentish 
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stock, and as a boy knew the Duke of 
Wellington, 

At -the age of ten he went to Eton, 
wliere lie distinguished hini.self both as 
an athlete and a scholar. He entered 
Corpus Cliristi College, Oxford, when 
he was nineteen, stroked the college crew, 
and achieved notoriety In’ refusing later 
to he stroke for the ’varsity because he 
could not spare time from his scientific 
studies. He took his A.M. degree in 

1867. 

After several months’ travel in Egypt,. 
.Syria, and Germany, he went to l.ondon 
and studied medicine at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s. In his fourth year llicre he was 
casualty physician and .subsequently was 
physician at Children’s Hospital and at 
the Great Northern Hospital. He be- 
lieved that the practice of medicine would 
make him a better poet by bringing him 
in close contact with human life and 
with the achievements of natural science. 
At twcnt 3 '-ninc he published a slender 
sheaf of Shorter Poems. 

In 1882, when he was thirty-eight years 
old, Bridges gave up his medical career 
and turned his attention to poetry. He 
traveled for a time in Italy, France, and 
the Netherlands and then settled at the 
rural village of Yattendon, in the south 
of England. In 1884 he was married to 
Monica Waterhouse, daughter of the 
painter, Alfred Waterhouse, of the 
Ro 3 'aI Academy. Tlicy had one son and 
one daughter. 

The twenty 3 ’ears spent at Yattendon 
were the most productive period of 
Bridges’ life. He added to tiic Shorter 
Poems and published periodical Poetical 
Worhs, besides numerous plays and criti- 
cal studies. He worked leisurely and had 
what has been called a “gift for lordly 
indolence.” He loitered and read and 
drank wine and walked thru the countiy 
lanes, watching the birds and trees, the 
flowers and skies. 

Bridges lived in the country all his 
long life, except for the fifteen y’cars in 
London, and was known as the poet of 
English landscape. He wrote of the 
scene he knew best — the countiyside of 
the south of England, especially' the 
Thames valley' and the downs by' the 
sea. He regarded poetry from the “artis- 
tic side" rather than the emotional, and 
made countless experiments with classical 


metres, beginning with quantitative 
he.xamelers in the Yattendon period and 
becoming more audacious technically each 
year. Some critics regard him yirimarily 
as a technician. 

Constant mention of Mozart and the 
old composers in his poetry indicates 
Bridges’ fondness for music. He trained 
the village choir and issued the famous 
Yattendon Hymnal, in collaboration with 
Harry Ellis Wooldridge, a professor at 
O.xford. 

The Yattendon home was abandoned 
in 190S and Bridges spent nine months 
in .Switzerland in consideration of his 
wile’s ill health. Then he built Chilswell 
Hou.se on Boar’s Hill, overlooking the 
towers of O.xford, where he lived the 
remaining quarter century of his life. 
Less prolific in this period, he spent much 
time dreaming in his garden and gazing 
at the blue waves of the Chilterns or the 
gentle undulations of the Berkshire 
J)owns. The proximity to O.xford kept 
him in touch with the literary' world. He 
had the companionship of a large circle 
of friends, including Henry IBradley, 
joint-editor of the O.xford English Dic- 
tionary, Gilbert Murray’, Regius Profes- 
sor of Greek at O.xford, and the roving 
philo.sophcr, George Santayana. There 
was little that clid not interest him, 
whether in art or philosophy, in nature 
or science, and he read widely’ in most 
European literatures. 

Robert Bridges was made Poet Laure- 
ate of F.ngland in 191.1, succeeding Alfred 
Austin. Because he was less popularly 
known than Rudyard Kipling, his selec- 
tion occasioned some surprise and pro- 
test. IDuring the succeeding seventeen 
years ns Laureate, he was freely criti- 
cized for his long silences, particularly 
by' those citizens who expected every 
national event to be signalized with a 
poem in the Times the next morning. 
In 1919 he llatly refused to write an 
“Ode to Peace.” When his independence 
was the subject of sarcastic references 
in Parliament, Bridges’ reply was, “I 
don’t care a damn.” 

A slim volume named October and 
Other Poems contains all the poems 
Bridges consented to write in his official 
capacity. 'I'liere are a few war poems 
including sonnets marking the death of 
Lord Kitchener and the entry of the 
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United Slates into tlic War. I'ul ulu-n 
he visited America in 192-( on a pliilo- 
logical mission, there was not a little 
jesting because “liic King's Canary re- 
fused to sing” for the occasion. IJ)tiring 
this visit Dr. Bridges lectured for a few 
months at the University of Michigan 
and conferred with American members 
of the Society for Pure English, of 
which he was the founder. He was 
especially interested in a scheme for the 
collaboration of Briti.sh and American 
philologists and the creation of an open 
court for decisions in philological matters 
by' competent experts. 

An American interviewer remarked of 
Bridges’ appearance at the time of his 
visit that “his stooping shoulders throw 
his head somewhat in advance of his 
body as he walks. A mass of gray hair 
frames his face. Above his forehead it 
rises in wiry independence, beneath his 
chin it curls into a pointed beard. From 
under his shaggy eyebrows Iiis light blue 
eyes twinkle, now bright with interest, 
now sparkling with gentle humor. Deep 
furrows line his cheeks and brow.” 

Tho very reluctant to talk about him- 
self, Bridges confessed at this time that' 
“during the past three years I have had 
a kind of renaissance and done the best 
work of my life. 1 have developed. a 
vers Hbrc based on the rhythm of the 


normal accentuation of words. It is prac- 
tically without j)uncluation.” 

It is usually observed that Bridges’ 
genius brightened rather than diminished 
as he :ip[)roached extreme old age. The 
A'crc' Terse of 1925 was said to breathe 
“such warmth and power” that it was 
hard to think of the author as an octo- 
genarian. Ilis final hook, The Tcstavioil 
of Beauty, published on his eighty-fifth 
birthday in 1029, six months iiefore 
he died, has been called by some critics 
his greatest work and a miracle of youth- 
fulness, while others declare it to be dull 
an<I unre.'idable. 

In the Iasi year of his life Bridges was 
pictnreil by ( )dell .Shepard as “a very 
tall alert spare figure, siiH handsome and 
athletic. His face is full of weather as a 
countryman's shoukl lie, yet it is the face 
of a patrician, compact of .Selfhood and 
of Brceil." His hair and beard were 
snow white, and he affected loose fitting 
clothes and a soft hat witli a wide floppy 
(irim, 1 Ic was gentle in manner and 
calm of siiirit. lie received honorary 
degrees from f.fxford, St. Andrews, Co- 
lumbia, and Michigan, and was given 
the Order of Merit in 1929. 

Bridges wished that no biography of 
himself should ever be written. Before 
his death, on .Ajiril 21, 1930, he destroyed 
most of his letters and other material 
which could be used in such a work. 
His body was cremated. A posthumous 
work of Bridges. Three Friends, me- 
moirs of 1). M. Dolben, R. \Y. Dixon, 
and II. Bradley, forms a kind of self- 
portrait of their writer — perhaps the 
nearest to .'i biography of him that w’ill 
ever be printed. In the preface, Mrs. 
Briilges, who edited the papers, hopes 
that the “occasional reminiscences” of 
her late husband's own life to be found 
in these memoirs “may in some measure 
.supply what his friends look for.” 

Robert Bridges’ works: 

Por.MS; The Growth of Love, 1876; Eros 
and Psycfie, 1S85; Sfiorter Poems, 1890-91 ; 
Poetical Works, 1898-1903; Ibant Ohscuri, 
1017; October and Other i’oeni.s. i9eo; New 
Ver.se, 1925; TIic Testament of Beauty, 1929. 

Pi.AVs: Promctliciis tlic Firegiver, 1884: 
Feast of Bacchus, 1SS9; Palicio, 1890; Ulysses, 
1S90: Christian Captives, 1800; Achilles in 
Scyros, 1890; Ilnmours of the Court, 1S93; 
Demetcr, a Mastinc, 1905. 

Essays: Milton’s Prosody, 1S93; John 

Keats: A Critical Es.s:iy, 1895; The Necessity 
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of Poetry: An Address, lOiS; Collected Es- 
says, 19-7: Three Friends, I 93 --. 

ANTitoUHtirs : The Spirit ot Man (an 
unthol6ccy in KngUsh and hrciich) 1916; ihe 
aiilswcll Cook- of English Poetry, 1924. 

About Robert Briilges : 

Broadns, E. K.' The Laiirealcship; Dauson, 
E. L. Some Modern Poets and Other Cnitcal 
Pssays; Hind, C. L. htore Authors oiirf /; 
Kclshall, . 1 . M. Robert Bridges-. Poet 
Laureate', Smith, N. C. Rotes on The Testa- 
ment of Beauty, Squire, J. C. Essays on 
Poetry. 

Bookman 71 :15I April 1930 ; Boo/.'mnti (Lon- 
don) 70:166 Deceinher 1930; Eortnightly Re- 
view 133:832 June 1930: Londott Mercury 
22:147 June 1930; Poetry 36:146 June I 930 - 

Eugene Brieux 1858-1932 

■p'UGENE RRIEUX, French dram- 
atist, was born on January 19, 1858, 
in the old Temple district of Paris, the 
son of a carpenter. He began writing 
plays when lie was twelve years old. 
After an ordinary schooling in the ccole 
priniaire and the ecole priinaire supe- 
rieure, in which he did not distinguish 
himself, he started to earn his living at 
the age of fifteen as a cleric. He spent 
all his savings on books, and read at 
night on the public staircase of the house 
tyhere he lived, by the light of a gas-jet 
in order to save the cost of candles. He 
was deeply impressed by Goethe's Faust 
and hacl a passion for Chateaubriand. 
Filled with a religious ardor, he thought 
for a time of becoming a missionary 
and taught himself Latin with the aid of 
a grammar and a dictionary. He sent 
his plays to the Paris managers, who 
would not read them. 

In 1879, when he was twenty-one, 
Brieux had his first play produced at 
the Thefitre Chmv, for a single perfor- 
mance at one of the matinees des jcuncs. 
It was a one-act play in verse, Bernard 
Palissy, written in collaboration with 
Gaston Salandri when he was seventeen. 
He was married at the age of twenty- 
one. 

At length, Brieux gave up clerking, 
and engaged in new.spnper work for 
seven years at Dieppe and at Rouen. He 
wrote plays incessantly, had countless 
rejections, succeeded in getting three of 
them produced in Rouen. \Mmn he was 
thirty-twp he attracted the attention of 
M. Antoine, the Parisian producer, who 


staged his play, Mcitagcs d' Artistes at 
the Theatre Libre in 1890. Tho not 
successful, the play launched Brieux as 
a dramatist Flolciing up to ridicule the 
extravagances of the Symbolist poets 
and the fads of artistic Paris, it was the 
first of his long list of social satires. 

Brieux’s first hit, and probably the 
most successful play of his c.rreer in 
France, was Blanchette, an e.xposure of 
the evil results of educating girls of the 
working class. Produced by Antoine in 
1892, it made Brieux famous. The rest 
of his life he was known as the author 
of Blanchette. 

The newspaper in Rouen of which he 
was editor, La N ouvcllistc, went out of 
existence in 1892, and Brieux removed 
to Paris where he wrote for the Figaro, 
Patric, Gaitlois, and other papers. 
For twenty years he wrote a play a year, 
usually a coined}' in three acts, and its 
production was an annual event in Paris. 
Antoine opened the Theatre Antoine in 
1897 with a revival of Blanchette, and 
thereafter presented five more of 
Brieux’s dramas. Several of Brieux’s 
plays were produced at the Comedie 
Frangaise. 

The plays of Brieu.x, which, in mass, 
he called a "protest against the abuse of 
power in its various forms,’’ attacked 
nearly all the institutions of society. His 
early plays which dealt with the abuse 
of parental authority and other family 
problems were M. dc Rchoval, La 
Couvee, L’EcoIc des Bcllcsnicrcs, and 
Le Berccau. He satirized politics in 
L’Engrenagc, charity in Lcs Bicnfaitcurs, 
medicine in L’Evasion, and marriage in 
Les Trois Fillcs dc M. Dupont. One of 
his most popular plays was an attack on 
the courts of justice, La Robe Rouge. 

In 1901 Brieux wrote Lcs Avarics, 
an unpleasant play dealing with disease 
and marriage, which was prohibited b}' 
censor. It played in London, Liege, and 
Brussels before its presentation was 
finally allowed in Paris at the Theatre 
Antoine in 1905. 

For Brieux, the theatre was a means, 
not only to make people think, to modify 
viclion,’’ he said, "that the theatre may 
be a valuable means of instruction. I 
should not limit its ambition to amusing 
spectators. . . I wish thru the theatre 
not only to make people think, to modify 


Brieux: brC-5 
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habits and facts^ but still more to bring 
about laws which appear to me desirable. 
I have wished that tlie amount of suffer- 
ing upon the earth might be diminished 
a little because I have lived. I have the 
great satisfaction to have accomplished 
it, and I know that two of my plays, 
Les Rcmplagantes and Lcs Avarics, have 
helped to save the lives of some and to 
make the lives of others less burden- 
some. . . I was born with the soul of an 
apostle . . . the sight of suffering in 
others has always been unbearable for 
me.” 

Brieux’s model for the social play was 
Augier. “For Augier I have the senti- 
ments of a son,” he said. He liked 
Giboyer, too, but had no use for Dumas 
jils. His work was a reaction against 
the unwholesome plays of the Paris the- 
atres. George Bernard Sha^v called him 
the greatest French dramatist since 
Moliere. 

The moralizing form of Brieu.x’s pla 3 'S 
caused disapproval in certain quarters of 
Paps. He was called derisively “Honest 
Brieux,” and because he was the son of 
a workingman thej' dubbed him “Tolstoy 
of the Temple district.” He felt he was 
best understood in America. France was 
not unappreciative of him, however, and 
he was elected to the French Academj' 
in 1910 for having “championed sound 
morals as against foil}', and the famil 3 ' as 
against chaos.” 

Brieux was best known in America 
for his play Damaged Goods (Les 
Avaries) which was produced in New 
York in 1913 under the direction of 
Richard Bennett, and sponsored b 3 ' a 
club of notable pl^sicians and la 3 TOen. 
It was an instantaneous success and soon 
stock companies all over the country 
were p]a 3 ’ing it. Three more of Brieux’s 
pla 3 ^s were produced in New York; 
Maternity, which discussed the question 
of the unmarried mother; The Ameri- 
cans in France, and The Accused. The 
last was a translation of L’Avocat. La 
Rohe Rouge was pla 3 'ed in London as 
The Arm of the Law; Lcs Hannetons 
has been pla 3 'ed in English under tlie 
titles of The Incubus and The Affinity. 

Brieux was the envo 3 ' of the French 
Academ 3 ' fo the annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 
in 1914, and was ro 3 'all 3 ' feted in New 
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York. This was the first time since the 
French Academy’s foundation b 3 ' Card- 
inal Richelieu in 1635 that it had sent a 
representative. 

P. V. Thomas, in describing Brieux, 
said : “There was nothing exotic br pom- 
pous about him. Simple, cordial, and 
very accessible [he was a friend of young 
writers] ; tall, big, easy in manner, with 
a sound, practical grip of things . . . 
direct, not modest, not assertive, full of 
the right sort of pride. . . Capable of 
being very serious, but not deadly seri- 
ous. Keen and interested at once, with 
the native curiosity and shrewdness of a 
peasant. Not a specialist.” When, after 
middle life, he shaved off his militar 3 ' 
moustache and beard, he revealed the 
“jaw of a fighter.” He was a- commander 
of the Legion of Honor. 

After the production of Simone 
in 1908 there was a falling off in the 
quantit 3 '^ and popularity of Brieux’s 
plays. In his last years, when his health 
was poor, he was seldom in Paris, living 
in seclusion on the Riviera. For a time 
he stayed on a farm near Orleans, driven 
from his home in Cannes by hero-wor- 
shippers, whom he detested. He died of 
pleurisy at Nice on December 6, 1932,' 
at the age of sevent 3 '-four. 

Eugene Brieux’s works; 

PI.AYS (with dales of production in 
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I'rniicc) ; Bcniiird Palissy, iS/y; Ln Fillc 

(Ic Diiramc, iSoo; Mtnagos d’Arlistcs, iSgo; 
Blanciictte, iS<i^; dc Rclioval, 1892; La 
Coiivce, i8qj; Ldiiigreiiagc, iSa(; Les Biti;- 
faiteuvs, i8o(); L’Evasion, Lcs Trois 

]'illcs dc Al. Diiiioiil, 1807; Rcsidtat des 
Courses, iStjS; L'licolc dcs Bcllcsmcrcs 

(adapted from I^a Couvee) t8()S: Lc Berceaii, 
iSpS ; La Rol)e Rouge, 1900 ; Lcs RcmpIacaiUcs, 
1901; La Petite Anne, looj; Materiiite, 1003; 
La Dcsertctisc (with Jean Sigatix) 190.1 ; Lcs 
Avarics, 1905 ; l.’Armaliire, IQOS Lcs 

Haimctons, 191^; La Franeaisc, 190 / 1 Simone, 
tgoS; Siirette, 1909; La Foi, 1909; 3 «a Phis 
Forte, 190;); La Femme Scute, 1012; Lc 
Bourgeois aux Cliamps, lOi-i; 1 -es Ani^ricains 
CIicz Nous, lO.’O; Trois Buns Au'is, ip-'i ; 
Tlicatrc Complct dc Brieux, 1021 ; L'Avocat, 
1922: L’Eiifant, 1923; I.a F'amillc Lavolctte, 
1926. 

Oriir.u WotsKs: Aux Japou jiar Java, la 
Cliiuc, La t'orce (travel notes) ioi,|; Nos 

Boldats Aieugles, 191(1. 

English Irnnslnliiins of luigenc 
Hrieiix's plays: 

The June Bugs, 1907 ; Tlucc Plays 
(Maternity, The Tliree liaughters of Af. 
Dupont, Damaged Goods, with a ineface liy 
G. B. Shaw) Kill I Tile Seliool for Motlicrs- 
in-Law, 1011. The Philanthropists; D.amaged 
Goods (uovciizatiou by llpton Sinclair) 1913: 
Two Plavs (Blancliette, The Escape) 1913: 
Three Plays (The Red Rohe, b'alsc Gods, 
Woman on Ifer Own) lord; The Deserter, 
1917; 2\rtists' Ihmiilies, 1018; The -Amerieans 
in France, 1020; The Cradle, 1922; The 
Advocate, 1923, 

About Ettgeno nrioiix : 

Bennett, A. Rooks and Porsoiis; Clark, B. 
FI. Conlt'inl'orai'y Froiu'li Dramathls; 
Courtney, W. L. Old So'a's and Modern 
Inslancos; Dukes, A. Modern Drainalisis; 
Schcilley, W’. FI. Ihini.v and Coiilrnil'orary 
French Society; Thomas, P. V. Plays of 
Eti(j('ite Ihlcu.v. 

Forum CdaiSo December 1021; North 
American Revicu' 201 -..loe March 1915. 

Rupert Brooke 1887-1915 

J^UPERT BROOKE, English poet, 
was born at Rugby on August 3, 
1887, the sccoticl son of William Parker 
Brooke ant! Mary Colleri! Brooke. Hi.s 
father was one of the masters of Rugby 
School and Rupert was edncaletl in his 
father’s hottse. He won his colors for 
cricket and football and was awartled the 
school English Verse Prize for a poem 
on “The Bastille.” Sonic of his poetry 
appeared in the Pliontix, a free-lance 
school paper of which he was co-editor. 


and some in its successor, the Voitnrc. 

At nineteen Brooke went to King’s 
College, C'lmhridge. He took an active 
part in university life, helping to found 
the Marlowe Dramatic Society, review- 
ing poetry for the Cambridge Reviav, 
tiiul serving as president of the Fabians 
in 1909-10. His vacations were spent 
at the Fabian Summer School, camping 
out with other friends, and on walking 
tours. During the Christmas holiday he 
usually went to Switzerland for winter 
sports. 

After taking a second in the classical 
tripos in the summer of 1909, Brooke 
sellled in the town of Grantchester, 
three miles from Cambridge, and con- 
linued his studies, concentrating on the 
lilizahethan drama. He also wrote 
poetry, swam in the pool where Byron 
swani, explored the surrounding country 
on foot or with a bicycle, and went to 
teas. 

He remained at Grantchester most of 
the rest of the year 1909, ivith holidays 
at C’levedon in Somerset. In Switzerland 
that Christmas he was poisoned by bad 
drinking water. He came home to find 
his father ill with hemorrhage on the 
brain, and he look over the management 
of the house in litighy for a few months. 
When his father died, he went back to 
Grantchester and Cambridge for the May 
term of 1910. 

At the beginning of 1911 Brooke 
Ir.avclcd on the Continent, spending three 
months in Munich, and joining his god- 
father Robert Whitelaw in Florence. 
Upon his return to Grantchester he 
.settled in the Old Vicarage, which was 
his home for the next two years. During 
the rest of 1911 he was busy with his 
thesis on John Webster. He went to 
London to do research in the British 
Museum, spending his evenings sitting 
up with friends. The dissertation was 
finished at Grantchester in December, 
after Brooke scarcely went to bed for a 
week, sever;d times working all night. 
Me went home for Christmas and had a 
nervous collapse. His slim book of Poems 
was published in December 1911, and 
had a mixed reception. The poems were 
written mostly after 1908, the bulk of 
his 1905-1908 efforts having been re- 
jected by the author. His poetic masters 
were John Webster and John Donne. 
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A period of travel on the Continent 
brought back Brooke’s health and he 
lived in Germany from April to midsum- 
mer 1912, mostly in Berlin with Dudley 
Ward. There he wrote his poem “Grant- 
chester” in appreciation of England. It 
was first published in the King’s College 
magazine, Basileon. He wrote a one-act 
melodrama, Liihuania, which was per- 
formed four }'ears later at a charit}' 
matinee at His Majesty’s Theatre in 
London by a compan}' of players which 
included John Drinkwater. 

After his return to Grantchester, 
Brooke began in the autumn to go more 
frequently to London and to make longer 
visits, usuall}' staying with his friend 
Edward Marsh at Gray’s Inn. He went 
to pla 3 -s and music halls, and made many 
new literar}’ friends. One evening, sitting 
half-undressed on his bed, he conceived 
the scheme which resulted in the publica- 
tion in December 1912 of Georgian 
Poetry, 1911-1912, along with W. W. 
Gibson, John Drinkwater, and Harold 
Monro. His original plan was to write 
the entire volume himself, using various 
pseudon 3 TOS. At the close of the year 
he visited Berlin again. 

In March 1913 Brooke was awarded 
a fellowship at Cambridge and he went 
to King’s College to be admitted. Weary- 
ing of the social life he had been living, 
and determined to seek a complete change 
of scene, he crossed the Atlantic to New 
York in Mav 1913. He traveled thru 
the United States and Canada, sending 
periodical travel letters to the Westmin- 
ster Gaaette. These he intended to re- 
write “in some more thoughtful and not 
unworth 3 '’ fashion later on.” 

Sailing from San Francisco, he visited 
the South Sea Islands and became ab- 
sorbed in them. He spent three months 
on Tahiti where he found an ideal place 
to work at Mataiea, about thirt 3 ' miles 
from Papeete. Here he lived an id 3 'Iiic 
existence. He wrote “The Great Lover,” 
three sonnets, the two “Mamua” poems, 
and “Heaven,” some of which appeared 
in the short-lived Georgian quarterly, 
N'ew Numbers, for Februaiy, April, and 
August 1914; 

Brooke returned to England b 3 ' way of 
the United States in June 1914. After a 
Visit to his mother in Rugb 3 f he spent 
SIX weeks in London, seeing people. 


They noted that he was overcoming his 
slyness. 

His irresistible personal charm and wit 
and intellectual curiosity made him in 
great demand for social affairs and won 
him many friends. Heniy James was im- 
pressed % his humor, his iron 3 ’’, his need 
to be amused and amusing, his cultivated 
habit of grace, his libert 3 ', pleasantr 3 f, 
paradox, and facility of W'onder. James 
got such all around satisfaction from him 
as a human being that he was moved to 
ask: “Wh 3 ' need he be a poet, wh 3 ^ need 
he so specialize?” 

When A. C. Benson met Brooke he 
thought him “far more striking in ap- 
pearance than exactl 3 ' handsome in out- 
line. His eyes were small or deeply set, 
his features healthil 3 ' rounded, his lips 
frank and expressive. It was the coloring 
of his face and hair which gave a special 
character to his look. The hair rose very 
thickty from his forehead, and fell in 
rather stiff arched locks on either side- 
lie greiV it full and over-long; it was of 
a beautiful dark auburn tint inclining to 
red, but with an underlying golden gleam 
in it. His complexion was richly colored, 
as tho the blood were plentiful and near 
the surface; his face much tanned, with 
the tinge of sun-ripened fruit. He was 
strongl 3 ’' built, but inclined to be sturd 3 ’', 
and even clumsy, rather than graceful 
or lithe; his feet and hands were some- 
what large, and set stiffl 3 ' on their joints; 
the latter had no expressiveness or grace, 
and his feet were roughl 3 f proportioned 
and homety. Nor did he sit or move with 
an 3 ' suppleness, but lounged, rather 
huddled, in his chair; while, tho his 
glance and regard were frank and 
friendl 3 '^, his voice was far from beauti- 
ful, monotonous in tone, husky and 
somewhat hampered in his throat.” 

When war was declared with Germany 
Brooke was sta 3 dng with friends in Nor- 
folk. He described his feelings in an es- 
sa 3 % “An Unusual Young Man,” imagin- 
ing that he had heard the news upon 
returning from a cruise. In September 
he enlisted in the Royal Naval Division 
and was commissioned a sub-lieutenant. 
He crossed the channel in October to the 
defense of Antwerp. The experience in 
Belgium gave rise to a sequence of five 
war sonnets called “1914,” which he 
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finislied after reluniitig to England, while 
on a few days’ leave at Rugby. 

Eollowing a brief period of tr.aining 
in Dorsetshire, Brooke sailed on Febru- 
ary 2S, 1915, with the British Mediter- 
ranean Expeditionary I'orce for the Dar- 
danelles. He never reached his destina- 
tion. Wlicn the transport GrantuUy 
Castle stopped in Port Said late in 
M.arch, Brooke and some fellow officers 
visited Cairo on a three days’ leave. 
They saw the Sphinx, the Pyramids, and 
rode camels. Brooke suffered sunstroke 
and was ill in a Port .Saiii hotel for a 
few d.ays, but .•ipparently recovered. 'I he 
transport moved on toward Gallipoli, 
anchoring at the island of .Skyros, off 
the coast of Greece, on .kpril 17. After 
spending a day ashore, Brooke was taken 
suddenly ill with blood p.iisoning .and 
was removed to a k'rench hosi»ital ship 
which happened to be at Skyros. lie- 
died on April 23, 1P15, .'■'hakespeare's 
death date, after sinking into a coma. 
He was twenty-seven years old. 

At night, by torchlight, lus body was 
carried U]) the stony mountain-side of 
Skyros and buried in .in olive dell on a 
plateau. His grave was covered with 
pieces of white marble which were lying 
everywhere about, t.hi a wooden cross 
the interpreter wrote in Greek; “Here 
lies the servant of God, Sub-Lieutenant 



in the English Navy, who died for the 
deliverance of Constantinople from the 
Turks." Later a white marble tomb was 
placed there. 

A few months before his death Brooke 
wrote a sonnet which contained his own 
epitaph : 

If I should die, think only this of me: 

That there's some corner of a foreign field 

That h forever England. . . 

Scarcely known to the public while he 
lived, Brooke rose to monumental fame 
after his death. His striking comeliness 
(preserved in photographs) the ideal 
conditions of his career, and his sudden 
death in the War, made him a heroic 
figure. Magazine articles, jioems, and 
books were written about him. His coin- 
])letc poems were collected and published 
first in 1915 and several times after- 
ward. His thesis on Webster and liis 
letters from America, unaltered, appeared 
in 1910. 

Brooke, according to Edward Marsh, 
alw;iys dramatized the future. He left 
instructions that in the event of his 
death the profits from his books .should 
be <livided among his three friends, I^ts- 
celles .Abercrombie, Walter De La M.-ire, 
and Wilfred Gibson. When (he Coin- 
niittec of the Corjioration of Yale Uni- 
ver.sity posthumously awarded him the 
Howland Memorial Prize in 1916, his 
mother added that to the bequest. The 
lecture at Vale, which is a- provision of 
the award, was delivered in his stead 
by Walter De La Mare. 

I-'ifteen years after his death, when 
some of the glamor of his personality 
had paled, critics sought to make a just 
estimate of Brooke’s work. Nonnaii 
Douglas detected in his ixiems "a note of 
breezy obviousness” and said ; "For all 
those travels in .America and the Pacific 
his outlook was circumscribed, and I 
should not call his emotional stock of 
(hat |)oriod a rich one. He was a dear, 
transparent, social creature, whose atti- 
tude towards everyday things reminded 
me of ;i Newfoundland puppy entering a 
strange room, and snifiing at those tin- 
familiar objects with delighted fail- 
waggings. Another Brooke might have 
emerged in course of time, liad the 
chance been given. . . Brooke was verte- 
brate. His was a positive gift, a yea- 
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saying to life — the poet’s first requisite. 
The animal in him was not atrophied, as 
in so many of us. He was assimilath'e 
and zestful, unafraid of realities, respon- 
sive to phenomena. The spoilt-darling 
phase was nearing its end when he died 
in .Tris Boukes Bay.” 

Rupert Brooke’s works: 

Poems, 1911: Collected Poems, 1915; 
Lithuania (a drama in one act) 1915; John 
Webster and the Elizabethan Drama, 1916; 
Letters from America, 1910. 

About Rupert Brooke: 

Benson, A. C. Memories and friends; 
Brooke, R. Letters from America (see intro- 
duetion by Ilenry James) ; Browne, M. 
Recollections of Rupert Brooke: Casson, S. 
Rupert Brooke and Skyros; Dc La Mare, W. 
Rupert Brooke and the Intellectual Imagina- 
tion; Douglas, N. Looking Back; Marsh, E. 
Rupert Brooke; Parkman, M. R. Heroes of 
Today. 

Canadian Bookman 15:5 January 1933: 
Literary Digest 115:27 June 2.}, 1933; Lhnng 
c‘tsc 338:409 June i, 1930: New Republic 
6:23 P'ebruary 5, 1916; .Saturday Revieso 149: 
6ll May 17, 1930, 

Alice Brown 1857- 

A LICE BROWN, American novelist, 
dramatist, sliort story writer, and 
poet, was born on a farm near Hampton 
Falls, New Hampshire, on December 5, 
1857, the daughter of Levi Brown and 
Elizabeth Lucas Brown, Her people had 
been farmers for some generations, and 
the early part of her life was passed on 
the farm, “with the sea onl}' six miles 
away, near enough to get a tang of salt 
and a -‘sea turn’ of walking,” 

She was educated at the local district 
school, and at the Robinson Seminaiy, 
in Exeter, four miles from her home. 
From this institution, she was graduated 
in 1876, with a license to teach. During 
the winter, she lived at Exeter, but in 
the fall and spring terms, she walked 
to and from school. 

After graduation, she taught for 
several years in various countr}' schools 
and in Boston, “hating it more and more 
eveiy minute.” She began her literary 
career as a writer of short stories for 
the Christian Register, and in 1885 she 
joined the staff of the Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

Her first novel, My Love and I, ap- 
peared in 1886 under the pseudonym of 


“Martin Redfield,” because her pub- 
lishers “thought it would have a better 
cliance of success with a man’s name on 
the title-page.” For all her other works, 
however, she has used her own name. 
The stoiy is told in the first person, with 
Martin Redfield as a character. It 
created a sensation, and Arnold Bennett 
and Jeffery Farnol, among many others, 
were suggested as the author. One un- 
fortunate reviewer declared that “con- 
sidering the strength of the book, there 
is likely to be considerable discussion as 
to the identit}' of the author. One thing 
is certain — no woman could have written 
My Love and 1.” The book also gave 
Alice Brown an opportunity to play a 
trick on her friend Louise Imogen 
Guiney (whose Life she later ' wrote 
and whose friendship was one of the 
most important factors in her own life). 
She sent Miss Guiney, who was in Eng- 
land at the time, a copy of the book, 
with an inscription indicating that the 
author was a young man. Completely 
deceived. Miss Guiney replied with an 
enthusiastic and encouraging letter. 
However, when the secret was no longer 
a secret, she took the joke in the proper 
spirit, and wrote “Didn’t you fool me 
nicely! Haven’t I adored that book ever 
since I got it, and haven’t I asked every- 
body in Boston to find out for me who 
Martin was ! ‘Because you can see it is 
a practised hand,’ says I, ‘and full of 
artistry — the work of a man who has 
written much poetiy.’ ” 

Also in 1886, she made her first 
European trip, spending most of her 
time in France. Four 3^ears later, she 
enjoyed five months of “gentle vaga- 
bondage” exploring London, Devon, and 
Cornwall. These voyages she made 
alone, but in 1895 she went on a ten- 
week walking tour of Wales, Shropshire, 
and Devon, with Louise Imogen Guiney. 
The pleasures of this experience are 
recorded in By Oak and Thorn, a charm- 
ing volume of travel sketches. 

On March 21, 1913, Winthrop Ames 
announced that he would award a prize 
of i})10,000 for the best American plaj’’ 
by an American writer. One thousand 
six hundred and forty-six manuscripts 
were submitted, and in 1915, Alice 
Brown’s Children of Earth, a realistic 
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drama of New England life, was de- 
clared the winning pla\’. It was her first 
attempt in the field of drama. The 
judges were Ames, Adolph Klauber, and 
Augustus Thomas. Encouraged b}’ her 
success, she later wrote several one-act 
plays, and Charles Lamb, a five-act plaj', 
in which Hazlitt, Coleridge, and Leigh 
Hunt are characters. 

As a writer of short stories dealing 
with New England life and character. 
Alice Brown is in the tradition of Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Maiy Wilkins Freeman, 
and Rose Terr^- Cooke. With so many 
stories to her credit, it is not to be ex- 
pected that there is general agreement 
as to the best ones, but “Number Five,” 
“The Flat Iron Lot,” “The Twisted 
Tree," “Mother,” and “The Story of 
Abe” have been singled out by many 
critics as being superior from the stand- 
point of character portrayal and con- 
struction. Blanche C. Williams, one of 
irihe leading authorities on the short 
I "iry, compares her in her “mental atti- 
; e” to George Eliot, and declares that 
■. stands in the same relation to lier 
erton characters as the Victorian 
velist does to her Warwickshire folk. 
Altho she has written over twenty 
novels, Alice Brown is regarded pri- 
marily as a D'riter of short stories. She 
is probably at her best in the shorter 


form, but The Prisoner, The Mysteries 
of Ann, and Dear Old Templeton have 
received and are worthy of critical con- 
sideration. The first is of serious socio- 
logical interest in its presentation of the 
mental outlook of a prisoner who has 
to battle with the world after his release. 
Of a different tj'pc, althb it is also a 
diaracter study, is The Mysteries of 
Ann, the story of a si.xty-year old 
spinster who devours detective stories, 
lier openly-expressed contempt for the 
fictional detectives she reads about and 
her statement that she could commit a 
murder without being brought to justice 
lead lier neighbors to suspect her of that 
crime when it fakes place in the vicinit}'. 
The result is worked out in an interest- 
ing manner, with careful attention to 
probabiliti- and artistic truth. Dear Old 
Templeton, vdiich many critics regard 
as her best performance, is in the 
optimistic-sentimental tradition of Wil- 
liam J. Locke. 

Alice Brown is still active in literary 
and social life. She passes her summers 
on her New Flampshirc farm, and her 
winters in Boston. She belongs to and 
is Iceenly interested in various phil- 
anthropic and humanitarian organiza- 
tions. 

Appealed to by the editors of the 
present volume for a "self-portrait” in 
19.53 (her sevent 3 ’-sixth year) Miss 
Brown replied from her Boston home: 
“I can't write the thing! It isn't that 
I’m too ‘modest.’ I understand fully tlie 
value of the thing called publicity, but 
I should be absurd if I go into it all 
over. The cat would laugh. There are 
authors who can talk about themselves 
U'ith case and grace, but 1 don’t seem 
to be one. Forgive me !” 

Alice Brown’s works: 

Novels; ify Love and I, i8S6 (under 
pseudonym "krartin Redfield"; republished 
under own name 1914) ; Fools of Nature, 
1^7; The D,ay of His Youth, 1S97; The 
King’s End, ipoi ; Margaret tVarrencr, igoi ; 
The Mannerings, 1903; Judgment, 1903; Para- 
dise. 1905; The Court of Love, 190b; Rose 
MacLeod, 1908; The Story of Thyrza, 1909: 
John Winterbourne’s Family, 1910; Tlie 
Secret of the Clan, 1912 ; Robin Hood's Barn, 
J913; The Prisoner, 1916; Bromley Neighbor- 
hood, 1917; The Black Drop, 1919; The Wind 
Between the Worlds, 1920; Old Crow, 1922; 
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The Mysteries of Ann, 1925; Dear Old 
Templeton, 1927. ,r j n o 

Short Stories: Meadow-Grass, 189s; 
Tiverton Tales, 1899; High Noon, 1904; The 
Country Road, 1906; Country Neighbors, 
1910; The One-Footed Fairy, 1911; Vanish- 
ing Points, 1913: The Flying Teuton, igiS; 
Homespun and Gold, 1920. 

Plays: Joint Owners in Spain (one-act) 
1914: Children of Earth, 1915; One-Act 
Plays, 1921; Charles Lamb, 1924; The Golden 
Ball: A Children’s Play, 1929; The Marriage 
Feast, 1931. 

Poems: The Road to Castalay, 1896 (with 
additional poems, 1917) ; Ellen Prior: A Nar- 
rative Poem, 1923. 

Travel Sketches: By Oak and Thorn, 
1S96. 

Biography: Life of Mercy Otis M'arren, 
1S96; Louise Imogen Guiney: A Study, 1921. 

Criticism: Robert Louis Stevenson: A 
Study (with Louise Imogen Guiney) 1895. 

About Alice Brown; 

Overton, G. The IVomcn IFho Make Our 
Sovels; Pattee, F. L. The Development of 
the American Short Story; Rittenhousc, J. B. 
The Younger American Poets; Williams, B. C. 
Our Short-Story JFriters. 

Atlantic Monthly 9S.:S5 July 1906; Current 
Opinion 37:28 July 1914: Literary Digest 48: 
1433 June 13, 1914; Outlook 123:314 De- 
cember 17, 1919; Spcctalor 102:783 May 13, 
1909, 

Lewis Browne 1897- 

Autobiographical sketch of Lewis 
Browne, American author: 

T WAS born in London of poor but Jew- 
ish parents June 24 , 1897 . I seem to 
have been a bright but highly undepend- 
able pupil, and tho I was able to enter 
secondar}’- school as a “scholarship boy” 
when not yet eleven, my career tliere 
was altogether disappointing. Almost 
my onty interest was in “composition” 
and drawing, and by the time I was 
thirteen I was already making abortive 
attempts at writing “books.” (I still 
have a stout waterproof-covered exer- 
containing the first chapters of 
^ England, the beginnings of 

a Miltonesque epic, and the plots and 
elaboratel}’’ illuminated title-pages for 
half a dozen novels.) But I carefully 
concealed this addiction from my school- 
masters, who were typical Oxonian 
third-raters _ interested in little save 
cricket and irregular verbs. 

. I was fourteen my mother’s ill- 

nealth— she had been reduced to virtual 


invalidism by London’s fog and damj) — 
compelled the family to move to a more 
clement place. By fortuitous circum- 
stances we were drawn to Portland, 
Oregon, where m3' father, an optician by 
calling, was caught up in the boom- 
h3'steria just then prevalent on the 
Pacific Coast, and quite abruptl}' became 
the proprietor of a jewelry store. I too 
could not resist the fever, and instead of 
continuing with m3' schooling, I decided 
to become a millionaire right awa3'. After 
a few months, however, I was con- 
strained to revise m3' plans. I had found 
employment in a large department store, 
and at first I had toiled with spectacular 
diligence. But then my enthusiasm 
flagged, and I fell into the habit of steal- 
ing off to the washroom, or the remoter 
recesses of the stock-lofts, where I could 
read Gibbon and other of my favorite 
authors undisturbed. When this was 
discovered b3' m3' employers, I was firmly 
commanded to attend to business or get 
out. So I got out. 

At the suggestion of the local rabbi I 
decided to prepare for the Jewish min- 
istiy, for according to him it was the 
ideal calling for a 3’oung man of my 
particular bent. It allowed ample leisure 
for scholarly pursuits, and gave wide 
scope for just such gifts as I seemed to 
possess. Accordingl3’, after returning 
to high school for a final semester, I 
entered the Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati, still a bo)' barel3' turned 
seventeen. 

I attended that institution .six 3'ears in 
all, taking simultaneousl3- the academic 
courses leading to a B.A. degree — at the 
neighboring University of Cincinnati — 
and the theological and linguistic studies 
traditional^ associated with the rabbin- 
ate. But again I failed to distinguish 
m3'self as a student except in those sub- 
jects — chiefl3' literature and histor3' — in 
which I was especially interested. I did 
not go in for athletics (partly because I 
was intermittent^ disabled by arthritis) 
indulged in very little social life (largely 
because I found it difficult to make close 
friends) and spent most of m3' time 
writing stories and articles for magazines 
which obduratel3' refused to publish 
them. 

Not until m3' last 3'ears in college did 
I at last succeed in penetrating the edi- 
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torial bo\’cott — H. L. jMcncken on the 
Smart Set and Lawrence Gilman on the 
North American Ret'ic'v were the vul- 
nerable spots — but by then it was already 
too late for me to press my hard-won 
advantage. In 1920, under the aegis of 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, I became the 
minister of Temple Israel in Waterbiny, 
Connecticut. Thereafter 1 was kept too 
busy preaching and agitating — I had 
been converted to Socialism while at 
college- — to find time for belles-lettres. 
Not until almost tbree years later, when 
1 chanced to scrape up' an acquaintance 
with Sinclair Lewis, who had tem- 
poraril}’ settled in the neighboring city 
of Hartford, did my mind revert to lit- 
erary pursuits. Spurred as much b}' his 
scorn of pastoral "uplift” as by his con- 
suming passion for letters, I sat down 
and wrote a lengthy apologia for reli- 
gious and social heresy which I entitled 
Godly Mischief. Mr, Lewis wrote a 
most generous foreword to the work, 
and full of hope I submitted it to a 
publisher. He rejected it; and so did a 
second, a third, a fourth. Finally I 
began to suspect the book was not very 
good. 

But I was given no opportunity to re- 
lapse a second time from devotion to 
writing. I had become involved in a 
‘■free speech fight” on behalf of a radical 
who had tried to read the Declaration of 
Independence at a proscribed public 
meeting in W^aterbury, and I had .so 
pressed his case that in the end I made 
my own pastorate untenable. I resigned, 
and at the farewell dinner mj’ tearful — 
but apparently highly relieved — congre- 
gation presented me with a portable type- 
writer. It was an appropriate if none 
too tactful gift. 

Like most clcrg)ancn who did and 
died for radicalism in those daj'S, I look 
the first train to New York, rented a 
garret in Greenwdeh Village, and pro- 
ceeded to write for the Nation and the 
Nezv Republic. At the same time I did 
an occasional “signed feature” for the 
Hcarst press— after all, I did have to 
eat ! — and picked uj) lecture engagements 
here and there. The summer of that 
3 'ear, 1924, I went home to m}’ parents — 
board was free there — and toiled four- 
teen hours a day' on a long autobio- 


graishical novel. When it was finished, 

1 took the manuscript to New York, and 
once again began to make the rounds of 
the publishers. But this time too I found 
I had missed the mark. 

In desperation I decided to make one 
more attempt. 1 had long cherished the 
thought of writing a popular history of 
my own people, the Jews, and tho I was 
assured by all my acquaintances in the 
literary world — and I had gathered quite 
a number of them in New York by this 
time — that such a book would “never 
sell,” I set to work on it. Fleeing New 
York, I buried myself in a little house in 
Westport. Connecticut, and for eleven 
months did a dailv stint of five hour.s 
research and five hours writing. My 
only recreation was, an occasional chat 
with Hendrik ^Villcm \'’an Loon and 
Van W}'clc Brooks, who were both within 
bicycling distance, and a few minutes 
each day at the drawing board. (At the 
suggestion of Van Loon, who proved a 
dear and encouraging friend, I had de- 
cided to illustrate my book somewhat in 
the style he himself had so successfully 
cultivated.) And when at last the work 
was finished, 1 for the third time went 
down to New York with a manuscript 
to sell. 

But this time I quailed from going 
the rounds in person. I gave it to a lit- 
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erao' agent and, having got down to my 
last fourteen dollars in cash, I looked 
about for a job. Thanks to my old 
friend, Rabbi Stephen S. A¥ise, I was 
almost immediately offered the pastorate 
of the Free Synagogue of Newark, with 
the assurance not alone of a generous 
salary but also of unfettered freedom of 
expression. And the da}' after I ac- 
cepted the position I learned that the 
first publisher to whom my histoiy of 
the Jews had been submitted had eagerly 
snapped up the book! Thenceforth, tho 
I retained the Newark pastorate for two 
j-ears, my mind was all on wi'iting. I 
spent the following summer traveling 
in the Near Orient— rabbis are allowed 
quite extended summer vacations — and 
while in Jerusalem began a book on the 
religions of the world which on its pub- 
lication a year later became startling!}' a 
"best seller.” By then I was no longer 
a rabbi, for tho my Newark congrega- 
tion had been exceedingly generous to 
me, its proper demands on my time had 
left me too little leisure for writing. I 
had resigned in the spring of 1926, leav- 
ing the ministry, not unfrocked but pro- 
foundly unsuited. When my second 
book, This Believing World was sk}'- 
rocketing its way to success in this coun- 
tr)',' I was wandering about in Soviet 
Russia, quietly studying the anti-religious 
movement there. The offer of an Ameri- 
pn lecture tour at what seemed to me 
insanely extravagant fees brought me 
back to these shores the following winter. 

I have written sedulously since then, 
producing on the average a volume everj' 
two years. All of these have been at 
least fairly successful, and several have 
been widely translated. Since 1929 I 
have been living Jn Southern California, 
where I met the lovely lady who is now 
my w’ife. Every winter, however, we 
have been able to get awa}' from this too 
salubrious spot and go on lecture or re- 
search tours in this country and abroad. 
At thirty-five I find my'self troubled by 
but one doubt — ^whether I can possibly 
hve long enough to write all the books 
for which I already' have titles. 

Lewis Browne’s books; 

Stranger Than Fiction: A Short History 
ot the Jews, 1925; This Believing World: A 
oimple Account of the Religions of ilankind, 
1920; That Man Heine, 1927; The Graphic 


Bible: Genesis to Revelation in Animated 
Maps, 192S ; The Final Stanza (privately 
printed) 1930 ; Since Calvary : An Interpreta- 
tion of Christian History, 1931 ; Blessed 
Spinoza, 1932. 

About Lewis Browne: 

Wickham, H. The Misbebaviorists. 

American MagaAnc 107:7 January 1929. 

Katharine Brush 1902- 

IT ATHARINE BRUSH, American 
novelist and short story writer, was 
born Katharine Louise Ingham on August 
15, 1902, in Middletown, Connecticut, 
at the home of her maternal grand- 
parents, Judge and Mrs. David Ward 
Northrop. Her father was Charles 
Samuel Ingham, an educator, and her 
mother was Clara Louise Northrop. Her 
brother, Travis Ingham, a 1928 Yale 
graduate, is a newspaperman and has 
published some magazine fiction. 

Miss Brush spent the first three y'ears 
of her life in Washington, D. C., living 
at the Washington School for Boys 
(since defunct) of which her father was 
housemaster. Her summers for many 
years were spent in Connecticut. In 1905 
Dr. Ingham went to Baltimore as assist- 
ant principal of Marston’s University 
Sdiool, and in 1907 took his family to 
Newbury, Massachusetts, where he was 
headmaster of Governor Dummer Acad- 
emy, a boys’ boarding school, for twenty- ^ 
three years. (He became associated with ' 
the Latin department of Yale in 1931.) 

From the age of five. Miss Brush’s 
childhood and adolescence were spent 
in Newbury and on the north shore of 
Massachusetts, thirty miles from Boston. 
She received her early education in pri- 
vate schools of the neighboring little city 
of Newburyport. When she was twelve, 
she entered Centenary Collegiate Insti- 
tute, a preparatory school for girls at 
Hackettstown, N.J., remaining there four 
y'ears and being graduated in 1918. 

Miss Brush did not go to college. She 
was to have entered Wellesley, her 
mother’s Alma Mater, but being what 
she calls “an independent and rambunc- 
tious person,” she took instead a small 
job in the dramatic department of the 
Boston Traveler. Starting as “a sort of 
glorified office girl” at the age of sixteen, 
she attained the editorship of a column 
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of motion picture notes, also (loin),'- inter- 
views, reviews of plays, and occasional 
minor news stories. She was determined 
to write. 

After working two 3 'ears for the 
Traveler, Miss Brush, at the age of 
eighteen, was married to Thomas Stewart 
Brush, son of Louis H. Brush, Ohio 
newspaper publisher, on June 26, 1920. 
For the next seven years she lived in 
East Liverpool, Ohio, where her only 
child, Thomas Stewart Brush, Jr., was 
born in 1922. She wrote nothing during 
the first three years of her marriage, but 
in 1923 tried some free-lance writing. 
Her first published work was some verse 
in the Ameriean Golfer, for which she 
received five dollars. 

The next thirty-seven poems Miss 
Brush wrote brought in only two dollars 
an(l a half, so she became a fiction writer. 
This went better. Most of her short 
stories written in 1924 and 1925 appeared 
in College Humor, and that magazine 
also published serially her first two 
novels; Glitter and Little Sins. The 
first is a college story, the second was 
written as a result of a newspaper as- 
signment to cover an Atlantic City 
beauty pageant. 

When Miss Brush’s short story “Night 
Club’’ appeared in Harper’s Magasinc in 
September 1927, achieving great popu- 
larity and praise, she said it “was merely 


a trick,” and added, "Why, it isn’t even 
a short stoiy!” It is her best-known 
short story and has been included in 
several anthologies. 

Miss Brush moved to New York in 
1927, her first marriage having ended in 
divorce. On October 2, 1929, she was 
married to Hubert Charles Winans, a 
banker. After a honeymoon in Europe, 
they settled in an ultra-modern duplex 
apartment, overlooking the East River 
from Fifty-Seventh Street. It is in realitv 
two apartments — one her husband’s and 
one her oivn, a twelve-room establish- 
ment in all. She says she and her hus- 
band “make dates ivith each other and 
never make tacit assumptions about each 
other that often prove so irksome to 
marriage.” She thinks their plan of hav- 
ing separate establishments and careers 
is “a perfect arrangement.” A collection 
of twelve of her short stories, under the 
title of Night Club, appeared in 1929. 

By accepting newspaper assignments 
Miss Brush replenishes her store of fic- 
tion types and ideas. Following a season 
when she turned sports writer and 
covered a World Series and several 
prizefights and' football games for a news 
syndicate, she published in 1930 her most 
successful novel. Young Man of Man- 
hattan, with a young sports reporter as 
its hero. Practically every sports writer 
in New York under the age of fifty was 
named in the speculations which arose 
as to the "original” of the character. 
At length Miss Brush gave a party for 
all the writers who had been named in 
the speculations, and announced that the 
character was a “composite." Her short 
story "Debutante” was written after she 
covered the first Dempsej'-Tunney fight. 

Another best-selling novel, R ed- 
Headcd Woman, was published in 1931, 
followed by a second collection of short 
stories. Other Women. 

Miss Brush’s fiction has been published 
in England, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
and other foreign countries, and many 
of her stories have been made into mo- 
tion pictures. She has refused lucrative 
offers to write directly for the screen. 

When writing a story, liliss Brush 
works six hours a day, seven days a 
week. She rests two days between short 
stories, and two months after each novel. 
It takes her a year to write a novel and 
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a month to write a short stor}', but she 
explains that most of this time is spent 
in an elaborate process of revision and 
elimination. She says she works best on 
ocean liners, and second best in Pullman 
drawing rooms. Whenever she gets 
stuck — which happens frequently — she 
travels. 

Besides her passion for modem deco- 
rating (she insists a modernistic home 
can be “livable and charming”) her 
hobbies include history and astrology. 
She collects snuff bottles and antique 
jewelr}'. She likes swimming, but es- 
chews all other fomis of outdoor exer- 
cise. She is fond of dancing and the 
theatre. She adores football games and 
boxing matches. She hates radios and 
teas and bridge and shopping. “A cer- 
tain wild and lonely island off the coast 
of Maine” is her favorite summer resort. 

In appearance. Miss Brush is petite 
and slender, with short dark auburn 
hair. She wears plain, smart clothes, 
usually of a dark color, and rarely is 
seen in the same gown twice. She never 
goes out without a manicure. She says 
she rarely has a cent, tho she made 
something like $50,000 on Young Man 
of Manhattan and $40,000 on the serial 
rights alone to Red-Headed JVoinan. 

Miss Bi'ush contributes short stories 
to the Saturday Evening Post, Cosmo- 
politan, and other magazines. She is a 
member of the Authors’ League of 
America. 

■ Katharine Brush’s works : 

Kovels : Glitter, 1926 ; Little Sins, 1927 ; 
Young Man of Manhattan, 1930; Red-Headed 
Woman, 1931. 

Short Stories: Night Club, 1929; Other 
Women, 1932. 

About Katharine Brush ; 

Saturdav Evening Post 204:106 September 

26. 1931. 

Pearl Buck 1S92. 

Autobiographical sketch of Pearl Syden- 
striker Buclc (Mrs. John Lossing Buck) 
.American novelist, author of The Good 
Earth, which won the Pulitzer Prize for 
literature in 1932 : 

J AM the daughter of American mis- 
sionaries whose families lived in 
Virginia and West Virginia. [Mrs. 
Buck herself was born at Hillsboro, 


West Virginia, June 26, 1892, but was 
taken to China at an early age. — Ed. 
Note] I am next the youngest in my 
farnil}', but the exigencies of difficult 
earl}' }'ears, when my parents lived in 
the far interior of China, where there 
were few and sometimes no white 
people except themselves, resulted in the 
death of all the children older than 
myself except one brother who left 
home to be educated in America before 
I can remember. 

The result of this was that I grew up 
much alone. My parents lived in many 
places but when I was a child moved to 
a city on the Yangtse River called Chin- 
kiang. There I spent my childhood very 
quietly in a small bungalow built on the 
top of a hill which overlooked the great 
river and the crowded cit}' whose tiled 
roofs overlaid each other as closely as 
scales upon a fish. On the other side of 
our house there were low mountains and 
lovely gardened valleys and bamboo 
groves. At the foot of the hill where 
we lived was a big dark temple where 
lived a dour old priest who used to chase 
me with a bamboo pole if in my wan- 
derings I came too near the gates. I was 
deliciously afraid of him, and he stood 
to me for the boge}' of my childhood, 
altho sometimes when I woke up in the 
night and heard the deep, solemn, soli- 
taiy note of the temple bell striking thru 
the darkness, I was afraid enough to be 
uncomfortable. 

Here in this house my little sister was 
born also and here we played together 
and here my mother taught me and fitted 
me for college and gave me all that I 
have. She taught me ever 3 'thing and 
made alive for me music and art and 
beauty. Most of all did she teach me 
the beauty that lies in words and in what 
words will say. Other American child- 
ren have community and school and 
church and all that makes their varied 
environment. I had my mother and 
missed nothing. From my earliest child- 
hood she taught me to write down what 
I saw and felt and she helped me to see 
beaut)' everywhere. Not a week, passed 
without ni)' giving her something to 
read that I had written and she was 
fearless, tho kind, in her criticisms. 
When I owe so much to her what in- 
gratitude not to mention it! 
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But wlien lessons were over I roamed 
the hills and valleys and talked with 
anyone and eveiyone and listened end- 
lessly to conversations and witnessed, J 
am sure, many thinsjs never seen before 
by a white child. The beauty of the 
country and the feci of the Chinese 
people thus became a part of me that 
cannot be lost. 

When I was fifteen I was sent to 
boarding school in Shanghai and saw 
there a different sort of Chinese. B}' 
this time I had almost ceased to think 
of myself as different, if indeed I had 
ever thought so, from the Chinese, and 
it was a habit well-established to listen 
to them talk anywhere and eveiywherc. 

I must not forget another chief figure 
in my childhood and that is my old 
Chinese nurse, the one who took care of 
us all and lived with us for eighteen 
years. She told me tales of her child- 
hood and of the horrors of the Tai-ping 
Rebellion thru which she lived. I have 
spent many a long delightful afternoon 
listening, while she darned tlie stockings, 
to the happenings in her home and 
famil}'. She always had a little sesame 
candy or a bowl of some special dclicac)' 
to give to me, too. 

My father traveled veiy widel}' in the 
course of his work- and he would come 
home with stories of his adventures, and 
he and Mother talked about things very 
fully before me, and so there, too, I w'as 
enriched by his experience. 

IVhen I was seventeen I u'as taken to 
Europe and England and then home to 
America — in spite of our living in China 
our mother always taught us to call 
America home — where I completed my 
education at Randolph-Macon College in 
Virginia. I did not enjoy ny life in 
college veiy much. It was too confined. 
I did not know of the life of which the 
girls talked so much, and my life was as 
remote from them as tho it had been on 
another planet. I soon learned, however, 
to show myself, superficially at least, 
as much like them as I could, for if anv 
heard from whence I came she would 
exclaim and 'make round eyes, and this 
was very irritating to me. 

At the end of the college life I went 
to my home in China to find my mother 
seriously ill. Two 3'ears I spent in taking 


care of her, finding mj' onlj' recreation 
in long walks and in talking with my 
Chinese friends, but this was mj' 
pleasure. . 

Then I married a young American 
and ny mother being recovered we went 
to a toivn in north China where his work 
was and there we lived for nearly five 
)'cars. 

These five years were among the rich- 
est as well as the hardest of our life. 
Part of the time we were the only white 
people there in that town and country- 
side, and at no time were there more 
than six of us. But my life has always 
been among the Chinese, and here 1 went 
about among the people and came into 
the closest and most intimate knowledge 
of their lives. As a married woman I 
had more freedom- than I had ever had 
to come and go among them and Chinese 
women would talk to me as woman to 
woman and friend to friend. Some of 
ny best and closest friends were made 
in those years and I have them still. 

Outwardly our life was exciting 
enough. We had a famine, with all that 
means; we had battles between bandits 
attacking the city and bullets flew thick 
as (locks of birds over our little Chinese 
house which clung to the inside of the 
cit}’ wall. Sometimes we went into the 
country, walking sometimes and some- 
times, if it were far, I in a sedan chair 
and my husband on his bicycle. We 
went into places Avhere women had never 
been and 1 furnished topic for conversa- 
tion for week.s, I am sure. 

Then w'c came to Nanking, ny hus- 
band to take the department of Rural 
Economics and Sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Nanking. Plcre life W'as different 
again. We came out of the country and 
from country people into student life. 
Here during these ten years we have 
watched the nation in revolution, have 
seen the old daj' defeated and the new 
day, struggling and weak, but living, 
come to birth. 

M}’ chief pleasure and interest has 
always been people and since I live 
among Chinese, then Chinese people. 
When I am asked what they are like I 
do not know. They are not this and that, 
but people. I cannot describe them any 
more than I can my own blood kin. I 
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am loo near them and have sliarcd too 
closely their lives. 

For this reason I dislike all those writ- 
ings about the Chinese which make them 
strange and outlandish and my greatest 
amhition is to make the people in my 
hooks as real as they are to me if I can. 

Part of my life here has been spent 
in teaching in the University of Nanking 
and in the Southeastern and later Chen- 
tal University, the latter a government 
institution. I taught English literature. 
I do not like teaching very much for it- 
self, however, and found it intcre.sting 
chiefl}’ because it brought me new knowl- 
edge thru my students. 

At present we live in an old brick 
house here in Nanking, and about the 
house is a big garden which I love and 
where I work and tinker at trees and 
flowers. My husband does the vege- 
tables. Here in the garden we work and 
in summer eat our meals and here our 
friends come and bring their children to 
play with ours. I enjoy my neighbors 
especially. Some of them live in straw 
thatched huts and some in brick houses 
and some are government officials and 
live in mansions. It is all very interest- 
ing. Sometimes tve go back to America 
for a few months but just now my hus- 
band is very busy writing his nc.Kt book 
on land utilization in China .and so we 
must stay for some years. 

I am sorry I cannot seem to think of 
anything else except that I have two 
little daughters. One is awa}' at school 
and one, aged five, is at home with us. 
She studies Chinese reading and writing 
every day with her old Chinese tutor 
\yho has also been 1113 - teacher in Chinese 
literature for m.an}’ vears. 

I would' like to he known not for m)’- 
self hut for nw books. The Chinese are 
yera- sensible about this. The 3 ’ .take the 
artist as important only because of his 
art and .are not interested in the person- 
ality of the artist. 

^ 

In 1932, after the above sketch was 
written, the I’.ucks ixiid a somewhat 
longer visit than usual to America, when 
Ur. Puck suddenly decided to return to 
Cornell for a a'car's research. The visit 
produced an unexpected result in the 
form of a hitter theological controvers}* 



over Mrs. Buck’s status as a missionary 
under the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. (She had been a missionary 
since girlhood.) The controversy was 
precipitated by an address which she 
m.ade at a luncheon attended by 1,500 
Presbyterians in New York in late 
autumn of 1932, in which she criticized 
the personnel of missionary movements 
and expressed her doubt of some of the 
fundamental theological tenets of the 
church. She followed the speech with 
an article “Is There A Case for Foreign 
Missions?” e.xpressing the same points 
of view, in Harper’s Magazine for Janu- 
ar)’ 1933 (also issued as a pamphlet). 

The address and article produced im- 
mediate and violent attacks on Mrs. Buck 
b}- the fundamentalist wing of the 
church, and in April 1933 the agitation 
reached such a pitch that fundamentalist 
leaders charged her with heresy and de- 
manded her dismissal b\' the lloard. In 
M.a}', at the height of the controversy, 
she submitted her resignation (which 
was accepted with regret 1 ) 3 ' the Board 
after a prolonged and stormy debate) 
with a brief statement that .she would 
neither change nor amplif 3 ' her previous 
statements and that she did not intend to 
be made a martyr in a theological argu- 
ment. .She had said previously in a 
magazine article : "Almost every mis- 
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.‘iioiiary who has achieved di.slinction in 
appreciation and nnderstaiidiiig of a cul- 
ture wliich he was sent to Cliristiani/e, 
and who has exjiresscd that a})j)reciation 
and understanding, lias lieen forced to 
leave missionary raiiKs." One of her 
supporters on the Hoard later resigned 
in sympathy, calling her “the most dis- 
tinguished and finest woman missionary 
we had." 'I'he Hiichs retuined to t'hina 
in the summer of “1 am still a 

t'hristiaii," Mrs. ruich said hefore 
sailing. 

Mis. Hueh is desenhed hy .Alice Tis- 
■ lale Hobart as “.i slow moving, sihnl 
woman . . one of those subsiantial 
strong women we (iml in every nue. 
upon which the race depends. . jllcr] 
Teiilonic heiilage nnilouhtedh aceotiiits 
lot her strongly built, substantial bode, 
her broad, mtelligeiit face and her not 
onlv ihoro-going but p.ilient mind. It 
seem.s quite in chaiacter that .Mts. nticl. 
should have waitetl until middle .age to 
begin writing. . . .Ns child, adok-sient. 
;ind mature woman she has looked out 
iilion the poignant dt.uiia of ( liinese 
life. There is little of luiiiian misen 
that her blue gray eves have nut seen" 

Hefore she began to write hei novels 
•Mrs Hnck spent ,i long appieiiiiceship 
In the space of ten \e.iis she lead all the 
novels of t'hina. a task requinin; the 
knowledge of between ten .and twentt 
thousand Chinese eharai tei s. and an tm 
conventional cuursi- of tiainiiig ; for the 
usual practice of foreigners is to sludt 
only the classics, since the novels ate 
considered Somewhat vulgar .and im- 
moral and generally outside the p.ale of 
literature. .She learned the classics also, 
inemorizing them fioin the lips of native 
Chinese scholar.s. 

Her first [niblished writing w.as a short 
story in the .-Ithnilii' Monthlv in I'C.v, 
tho I,. 1). h’roelick of ,d.tiii is generallv 
given credit for "discovering” her as a 
writer. It i.s .said that her early .stoiy 
"A Chinese W'oman Spe.aks” which was 
purchased by /Isia moved the entire 
stall to tears when it reached the maga- 
zine office. 

itlr.s. Huck’s first novel Ea.U ll’iinl: 
ll'rs/ //•'/»(/ receivial little attention when 
it was published in 19.i(). However. 
Richard J. Wakii of the John Hay Com- 


jiany, Mrs. Huck's iniblishers, had suffi- 
cient faith in her t.alent to issue in 19.11 
her second book 'T/w Gnml Earth, which 
.she wrote in 1927 while she and her 
husband were rebuilding their home in 
Xanking which had been partially de- 
stroyed during the revolutionary b.'ittles 
of the preceding year. 

Almost over night 'The Gnad Earth 
became the best seller since .Sinclair 
I.evvis' Mailt Street, When the pub- 
lishers esciledly imtified Mr.s. Huek bv 
cable that the bool: had been cho.sen far 
distribution by the "Hook-of-the-Mouth" 
chib, she wrote back after a three weeks' 
delay that she diil not “know e.xacth 
what it means since I dti not belong to 
the club." .And when they cabled her a 
year later that it had been awarded the 
1‘uhtzer I’rize — the story goes — the 
cablegr.im found her ilustiiig furniture, 
.'she looked for her husband to tell him 
the news, but not finding him in the 
house resumed her dii.stiiifr. 'The Goad 
Earth was dramatizi-d by Owen Davi.s 
.ind his son Donald and was produced 
dining the se.ason of Hkl2-.1.1 in New 
Voil; and on tour by the Theatre fluild 
with .Mia Xazimova in the leading role, 
but the jilay failed to have the success 
of the novel. .Mi.s, Huck'.s ne.Nt novel 
was .Vioif published in 19.^2. It enjoyed 
gooil critical acclaim and popular- sahs, 
tho Ic.ss th.in The Good Earth. In 19.vv 
she published The iGr.rt V-'ife, a collec- 
tion tif shoit stories, and a translation 
of the Chinese classic. All .’.'en .-Ire 
IG.ithenr. 

Dr. John l.ossing Hiicl.-, .Mi-.s. Huck’s 
husband, is an “.igrieultuial niissiniiary" 
and ;in author in his own right. His 
Eanr, Ecoiieiny was inihlished by the 
Universitv of t.’hicago I'n-ss in 19.s0. 

I’v-arl Huck’s bool;.s: 

Has; W-jijil: M'iiid, lo.tfi; Ikisi .and 

West .'iiai ihc N'l.vi'k Soiiu'cs ot itir l-.arly 
t'liiiirs'- N'nvel, lolo; 'J-lie Gooil Harlti. 10,1); 
'I’llr A' '•iiiiK; Kevofiiti.iiiisi, lo.is; Hons, lo.ts; 
Is Thi-tr .a ( ase for l-’otcigii .Missions? In.t-’; 
’I'lie Hirsi \\-ite tstiorl srojitst lo.l.l; .Ml Men 
.\re Hnulirrs fiiansl.-iior) lo.yr. 

.-About I’e.-irl Hiicl;: 

Hiick. P 't'h,' t'irrt ll'i/e (sre iiitroihic- 
lion M> Kicliaol .1. W'-ibli) ; Kirklainl, \A'- M. 
ainl I-’, Gt'l< IThe Eenime ITrilerr. 

/te.sfeii /;eeii!it<) Tiaaserit't ^ Ilaal: Seeto'ii 
.‘August l.t. lo.U*; ( hritliaa Lentnry gon-t'- 
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November i6, 1932; Litcraiy Digest 115:15 
May 6, 1933; Literary Digest 115:17 May 13, 
1933: Ration 136:546 May 17, 1933; Neiv York 
Herald Tribune Magazine July 26, 1931; New 
York Times Magazine August 14, 1932; 

Pictorial Reviezo 33:21 January 1932; Saturday 
Review of Literature 9:49 Avtgust 20, 1932. 

Gerald Bullett 1S93- 

Autobiographical sketch of Gerald Bul- 
lett, English novelist: 

\^RITING about oneself is an un- 
comfortable business. Nor do I 
understand why readers should wish to 
know the details of a writer’s personal 
life. A writer who is also an artist puts 
tlie best of himself into his art, and 
sensitive readers get more intimately 
into touch with his essential self than 
ever they will get by learning that he 
wears — as I do — ^buff shirts, scarlet ties, 
a wide-brimmed hat, and tens in shoes. 

As for tlie emotional life, the most 
secret of my emotions are there in my 
books for all to see, secrets dug out of 
my inner consciousness not without pain, 
set forth with as much accuracy (which 
is to say, art) as I am capable of, and 
candidly exposed to the public view. On 
the rare occasions when I pick up a book 
of nij' own and glance thru it. the inti- 
macy of the revelation makes me almost 
blush : in those books, particularly in 
the best of them, I have expressed 
myself — my feelings and convictions — 
far more completely and nakedl)' than 
I could ever bear to do in a personal 

encounter or in the most private of 

private letters. There I am, written 
down, \^dlat more can the most in- 

quisitive reader demand? 

This is not to say that the events of 
my personal life are to be found recorded 
in my fiction. Of factual autobiography 
there are not ten sentences in all my 
fourteen or fifteen books. 

An ingenuous English critic (himself 
a novelist, so he ought to have kmown 
better) once committed the gaffe of 

assuming that m 3 ' two Pandervil books 
were written largeh' out of m 3 ' own 
experience. I must tell 3 'ou that Egg 
Pandervil was a farmer’s son who be- 
came a grocer and married a shrew ; and 
the second volume contains the stor 3 ' of 
his son Nicholas, who reverses the 


process — that is, beginning as a grocer’s 
son he becomes a farmer. 

Now it happens that all this is quite 
alien to my experience ; not to m 3 ' 
imaginative experience, or I could not 
have written the book, but to my actual 
experience. My father was neither 
farmer nor grocer : he began, I believe, 
as a schoolmaster, and thereafter pur- 
sued many vocations in succession, never 
with much pecuniary profit to himself 
or his family. I myself am equally in- 
nocent of farming and grocering. 

Yet it remains true to say tliat for 
tliose who have eyes to see I am inti- 
mately revealed in The History of Egg 
Pandervil and Kicky Son of Egg, and 
still more intimately in the equall 3 ' un- 
autobiographical The Quick and the 
Dead, simply because these fictions are 
the creations of 0 : 3 - mind, and permeated 
with the quality of my personality. They 
are as personal as dreams are, no less 
and no more; but they are more reveal- 
ing than dreams, because intelligence, 
as well as imagination, took a hand in 
their shaping. 

However, it is facts I am asked for. 
So I must state, baldly and (as I hold) 
irrelevantly, that my father was a North- 
amptonshire man, that my mother was 
of Leicestershire, and that I was born 
in the evening of the 30th December, 
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1893, at Forest Ilill, a southeastern 
suburb of London. I was the last of 
three sons, and iny brothers U’cre down- 
stairs in the kitchen, watcliing a “magic 
lantern” show, when I uttered my first 
inauspicious cry. 

As a family we were anything but 
well-oiT; but I have never known real 
privation, tbo 1 have often since been 
near enough to my last shilling to have 
accpiired a terror of being at the world’s 
mercy. Before I reached the age of two 
years the family moved to a northern 
suburb, and there I lived till the .age of 
twent}-. My mother died before I was 
ten; my father some ten years later. 
Neither the}', nor any other member of 
the family, had any sort of literaiT 
leanings : in that respect, as in some 
others, I am solitary. 

At school I collaborated in the jtro- 
duction of a school maga/ine, and soon 
after leaving school, at eighteen or so. 
I wrote my first novel. My second (and 
first published) novel was written in 
my twenty-first year, and, to my in- 
credulous delight, was immediately ac- 
cepted by Constable of London, who 
published it eighteen months later. 

By this lime I was in khaki, and 
serving in France. I have no intention 
of writing a history of the War or of 
my own insignificant part in it. After 
my release from the army, in 1919, I 
went to Jesus College. Cambridge, and 
read for the English Tripos, taking an 
honors degree in 1921. In my third year 
at Cambridge I began reviewing for the 
Times Literary Supf’lemeiit and A'ltc 
Statesman ; and in the same year I 
married. 

I'he rest of my history consists of a 
list of my publications. The Progress 
of Kay was the beginning and end of 
my “first period" as a writer. The 
Street of the Eye, a volume of short 
stories published in 1923, began the 
second. 

* > 1 . * 

The Bulletts make their home in an 
Elizabethan farmhouse in Sussex, shelt- 
ered by the South Downs. The)- liave 
one daughter. The author’s favorite 
recreation is “staring at rural England.” 
He is fond of walking and country folk. 
He detests prudery, prohibition, “blood 
sports,” central heating, and literary tea 


parties, and is never interviewed if he 
can help it. He keeps a Hat in Chelsea 
but seldom uses it. 

Until The Quick and the Dead, Gerald 
Bullett’s best known novels were The 
History of Egg Pandcmil and Nicky 
Son of Egg. They were reprinted in 
Isngland in 1930 in one volume entitled 
The PandervUs. In Bullett’s opinion his 
mind is most intimately revealed in tlie 
ossa)’ on “Dreaming” in Testament of 
Light, an anthology, and in “those of ■ 
the short stories which are luminous 
with the peculiar quality of childhood.” 

The late T. Earle Welby said that his 
works contain “such things as the mind 
can brood upon indefinitely, finding and 
losing meaning after meaning. They are 
the creations of a poet.” 

Besides his books Gerald Bullett has 
written widely for magazines; stories, 
criticism, and articles of general discus- 
sion. 

Gerald- Bulleit’s works : 

Novri.s: The I’roj-rc.'is of Kay, ipiC; Mr. 
Go(lley_ IJcsidc Himself, lp2.( ; TIic Panther, 
iO-'6; The History of Kk); Pnmlcrvil, JOJS; 
Xicky Son of B.c's', lo.’p: The Pandcrvils (col- 
lection) iD.to; ^i:ir(lcn I'cc, lo.?l : I’ll Tell 
You Everything (with . 1 . P. Priestley) 19.)2; 
The Quick and the Dead, 193,). 

Short Storiks; The Street of the Eye, 
1923: The Baker's Carl, 1925; The World in 
Pud, 192S; Helen’s Lovers, J932. 

JuvcxiLi;: The Spanish Caravel, 1927; Kc- 
uicmhcr Mrs. Munch, 1031. 

Miscrj.i..\M;ous: The Innocence of G. K. 
Chesterton, 1923; Walt Whitman, 192.; Mod- 
ern Ifnglish Inction, 1926; Germany. I030: 
The Testament of Light, 1932; The English 
Gala.vy, 1933. 

Ivnn Bunin 1S70- 

T\L\N ALEXEIEVICH BUNIN, Rus- 
sian poet and novelist, was born on 
October 22, 1870, in the city of 

\'oronezh. His parents were landowners 
who possessed estates in Central Asia, 
and altogether the family has been one of 
consequence in Russia for many geuev- 
ations. “I am descended,” writes Bunin, 
“of an ancient noble family which has 
given to Russia a considerable number of 
prominent names, both in the field of 
statesmanship and in the realm of art. 
In the latter, two poets arc especially 
well-known, Anna Petrovna Bunina and 
Vasili Zhookovski, one of the shining 
lights of Russian literature, the son of 
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Afanasi Bunin and a Turkish captive, 
Salma.” 

Up, to his seventh year Bunin lived 
among peasants and common people on 
his father’s estate, in the Yelets district. 
Later on he entered the Yelets gymna- 
sium from which he graduated about the 
middle of the 1880’s. A year or so at 
the University of Moscow followed. 
That was the extent of Bunin’s formal 
schooling. In the meantime his sister 
had died, and of this Bunin writes that 
in consequence he had passed thru “a 
violent religious crisis” which, however, 
did not leave an}^ serious traces in his 
soul. “I also had a passion for painting,” 
continues Bunin, “which, . I believe, lias 
manifested itself in my literary works. 
I began to write both verse and prose 
ratlier early in my life. My first appear- 
ance in print was likewise at an ' early 
date.” His first poems, as a matter of 
fact, were published in 1888 in the 
periodical Rodina. 

From 1887 to 1892 Bunin gave himself 
up entirely to poetry. He wrote original 
verse in the manner of Lermontov and 
Pushkin and sent it to the Novoe 
Slovo and Russkoe Bogatstvo. His 
, father’s librar}" was a ver}^ extensive one 
and well provided with the best liter- 
ature in many languages. It is' here that 
Bunin came to know Byron, Tennyson, 
and Longfellow and in a few j’ears he 
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was able to publish translations of The 
Song of Hiawatha, Manfred, Cain, and 
other selections which upon publication 
earned for him the Pushkin Prize in lit- 
erature, the highest literary award in the 
hands of the Russian Academy. 

Travel has always exerted an irresis- 
tible influence upon Bunin, and soon 
after his university days he undertook 
certain excursions to southern Russia, 
visiting, among other places, Kharkov 
and the Crimea. For a time he worked 
on the Orlovskii Victsnik, and then at 
the beginning of the ’Nineties he went to 
Pultava where he became librarian and 
statistician to a district court. It is while 
at Pultava that Bunin came to know the 
teachings of Tolsto}' and began a corres- 
pondence with the sage of Yasnaya 
Polyana. He thought much of changing 
his life, of the necessity of a simple life, 
of physical labor, and a return to nature. 
Characteristically enough, Tolstoy did 
not advise his followers to undertake any 
drastic outward changes. In a letter 
written in 1894 he advised Bunin to make 
the best of his opportunities and said: 
“Do not ask yourself which form of life 
is the best; all forms are valuable. The 
best form is that which demands most of 
your energ}'. . . And do not cease to 
advance in your spiritual evolution and 
the service of God.” Soon after this, in 
1895, Bunin gave up his job at the dis- 
trict court and went to St. Petersburg 
and then to Moscow. It happened that 
there he met the famil 3 ’^ of the Greek 
revolutionary and political refugee 
Tsakni whose daughter he married in 
1898. He also joined the Sreda group 
of writers to which belonged Kuprin, 
Gorky, and Andreyev. 

But the call for travel and milder 
climes was not to be resisted and the 
Bunins went south to Odessa. “I lived 
a great deal in the country,” writes 
Bunin of this part of his life, “and 
traveled extensively both in Russia and 
abroad: in Italy, in Sicily, in Turkey, in 
tlie Balkans, in Greece, in S)'ria, in 
Palestine, in Egy^pt, in Algeria, in 
Tunisia, in the tropics. I strove ‘to 
view the face of the earth and leave 
thereon the impress of my soul,’ to quote 
Saadi, and I have been interested in 
philosophic, religious, ethical and histori- 
cal problems.” And indeed many of his 
stories are dated from all kinds of places 
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and bear the atmosphere of tropic lands 
as well as the countryside of his own 
Yelets district. 

In the meantime his books appeared 
one after the other and began to attract 
universal attention. In 1909 he was 
elected one of the twelve Russian immor* 
tals, an honorarj- bod}’ of the Russian 
Academy of Science, to which, at that 
time, Tolstoy also belonged. The years 
1910-1916 were tlie most productive in 
Bunin’s creative life. The Village 
appeared and Sukhodol and The Gentle- 
man from San Francisco. Tho never 
belonging to an}’ political faction, Bunin’s 
fame had grown to such an extent as to 
place him in the very first rank of Rus- 
sian men of letters. The Revolution of 
1917 left him with but one desire: to 
leave Russia as soon as possible. Ac- 
cordingly, in May 19 IS he left Moscow 
for Odessa where he edited for a while 
a white-Russian paper, suffered all kinds 
of privations and personal dangers as the 
city passed back and forth from the 
hands of the “whites” into those of the 
“reds,” and finally, in February 1919, 
left the country for France. 

Bunin, at the present, lives in Paris, 
and spends his summers at Grasse. He 
continues to write both nor'els and poetry, 
but has published very little since tlie 
great Revolution. 

Ivan Bunin is both a poet and a novel- 
ist, and of late he has conceived the idea 
of publishing his poems as parts of his 
novels and stories. As a poet he belongs 
to the pre-S}’mbolist school of Russian 
poetr}’, of the school of Nadson and 
Minsky, tho of a much higher artistic 
level. He has been called “the only 
genuine poet of a Symbolist age who was 
not a Symbolist.” His poems are mostly 
pictures of nature, botli Russian and 
e.xotic, dealing with things and places. 
His visual sense is very acute, and lends 
a vividness to his descriptive verse not 
easily attained by his contemporaries. 
The same qualities of vivid description 
prevail also in his short stories and his 
novels. 

Altho Bunin is one of the best of 
Russian novelists, he has no present 
influence. “Historically speaking, Bunin’s 
art is rooted in Turgenev, Aksakov, 
Chekhov, to some extent in Tolstoy and 


Goncharov. Least of all is he connected 
with Dostoievsky, for whose art he 
seems to have even an aversion. But 
notwithstanding all these affinities, 
Bunin’s place is really outside the general 
line of development of the Russian real- 
istic and psychological novel.” Bunin 
does not, like these, create worlds and 
describe societies. He does not attempt 
to participate in the creation of an imagi- 
nary world as an author. On the con- 
trary, He is a very subjective artist. Plot 
is almost completely absent from Bunin’s 
work. Neither The Village nor Snklio- 
dol, his longest novels, contains anything 
of an objective plot. Nor do we find 
an}’thing in The Life of Arseniev, his 
latest full-length novel. He looks within 
himself for the things nearest his heart 
and reshapes them in beautiful restrained 
prose. His own experiences, inner ex- 
periences, and nature constitute the stuff 
that Bunin’s works are made of. 

The Village, published in 1910, is 
Bunin’s first novel, and yet not a novel 
at all in the accepted sense of tlie word. 
It is rather, as the sub-title implies, “a 
poem,” a fresco, “a dyptidr, picturing tlie 
Russian village during tlie first Revolu- 
tion (1901-05).” It was an invective 
against the stupidity, the cruelty and 
utter lack of civilization of the Russian 
peasant!’}’. When it appeared the Rus- 
sian press raised a great furore. Gork-}' 
and many otliers of the more intelligent 
radicals considered it a splendid piece 
of work, a most realistic picture of die 
real peasantry; while the populists con- 
demned it as a defamation of the noble 
qualities of the Russian moujik. Suk- 
hodol, which appeared two }'ears later, 
is the story of “the fall of the house of 
Krushdiov,” a tale of the impoverish- 
ment -and the moral decay of a family 
of country gentry at the time of the 
emancipation of serfs. Here, as in The 
Village, realism is blended with poetry, 
and “the temporal plane of the story is 
constantly shifted.” But tliere is much 
more romantic music in this tale than in 
tlie other one. The characters are some- 
what more objectivel}’ drawn, the heroine 
with her infatuation for the young mas- 
ter is almost like a poem herself, and 
the descriptions of nature lend it all a 
haunting beauty and structural unity. 
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The Gentleman from San Francisco 
is a variation on the theme of ‘‘^'anity 
of vanities; all is vanity. . The 
Dreams of Chang is a tale of a Chinese 
clog and his master, a sea captain, partty 
seen thru the eyes of the clog; Mitya’s 
Love tells the tale of a first love and 
subsequent disillusionment, bringing to- 
getlier Bunin’s favorite themes : love and 
death and their deep fundamental mys- 
tery. Since Alitya’s Love, wliich ap- 
peared in 1925, Bunin has published 
three notable books: The Sunstroke, 
The Life of Arseniev, and God's Tree. 
Of these the second is the most remark- 
able. It is not onl}’ Bunin’s longest 
novel, but also the one most broadly con- 
ceived. • And it is not too much to say 
that, in spite of fictitious names of its 
characters, it is essentially a novelized 
autobiograpln-. of Bunin himself. It 
appears in English translation as The 
Well of Days. \\'ith this work Bunin 
attains what Aksakov did in his Years 
of Childhood, and Tolstoy in his Boyhood 
and y'otith. “It is really a story of the 
formation of a man’s personality from 
iiis early childhood to his youth, till he 
is about seventeen years old.” 

Bunin emerged from years of relative 
obscurity and insecurity in 1933, when 
he was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Literature, amounting to between $30,000 
and $40,000. a. b. 

Principal works of Ivan Bunin: 

PoETRv: Stikhotvoreiiia, iSgi; Poil Otkrytim 
Nebom, 1S98; Stikhi i Kasskazi, 1899; Listo- 
pad, igoi ; Stikhotvorenia, 1905 ; Khram 
Sointsa, 1917; Stikhotvorenia i Rasskazy, 1918 

(Note: Bunin has published his poems .and 
tales together in the same volumes since 1908.) 

Novels and Siiort Stories: Antonovskie 
Yabloki, 1901 ; Chernozem, 1904 ; Baibaki, 
1905: Biedcn Bies, 1909: Derevnia, igio; Suk- 
hodol, 1912; Zakhar Vorobiev, 1913; Bratia, 
1914: Gospodin iz San-Frantsisko, 1915; Krik, 
1921 : Sny Changa, 1923 ; Nesrochnaia Vesna, 
1923: Roza Ycrikhova, 1924; Krasnyi General, 
1924; Tovarishch Dozornyi, 1924; Mitina Liu- 
bov, 1923 ; Tsikadi, 1925 ; Delo Korneta 
Elagina, 1926; ilordovskii Sarafan, 1927; Ida, 
1927: Solnechnyi Udar, 1927; Zhizn Arsenieva, 
1930; Bozhie Derevo, 1931. 

English translations of Ivan Bunin : 

The Gentleman From San Francisco, 1922; 
The Dreams of Chang, 1923; The Gentle- 
man From San Francisco and Other Stories, 
1923; The Village, 1923; Mitya’s Love, J926; 
The Well of Daj’s, 1933. 


About Ivan Bunin : 

.‘\rscnycv, N. Vic J{us.^isclic Litcnitur; 
Mirsky, D. S. Contemporary Russian Litera- 
ture; Olgin, M. J. Guide to Russian Litera- 
ture; sec also introductions to The Villayc 
and Mitya’s Love. 

Literary Digest 85 :30 May 23, 1925 ; Monde 
Slave April 192S; .Saturday Revie-w of Litera- 
ture 1:544 February 21, 1925; Slavonic Re- 
view 11:423 January 1933. 


Thomas Burke 18S7- 


nPHOMAS BURKE, English author 
of tales which center about the 
highways and byw.iys of old London, 
particularly the Limehouse section, was 
born in London in 1887 and orphaned 
while a small boy. Edwin Bjbrkman 
has said of him: “Thomas Burke 
started from the undermost surface of 
the social pyramid, from a region rating 
even lower socially than the miner’s cot- 
tage which originall}’ sheltered D. H. 
Lawrence. But he has never shown any 
inclination to forget his starting point.” 
Burke himself emphasizes the lowness 
of his origin by making no mention of 
his parents or birthplace in his auto- 
biographical novel. The JFind and the 
Rain. 


As a boy he lived with an uncle in the 
London district of Poplar, near the 
docks, which was frequented by Chinese 
and other foreigners. At nine “some 
misguided angel of mercy” discovered 
his parentless condition and “vicious” 
surroundings and lured him into an 
orphan asylum. He has described his 
life in the institution as “four .years of 
unspeakable bumiliation, oppression, and 
spiritual mortification.” 

At fourteen he was free once more 
to wander thru the streets of bis be- 
loved Chinatown, and suddenly to dis- 
cover the world of reading thru the 
totally unexpected medium of a popular 
journal, T. I^.’s IVcckly, picked up in 
a cheap tea shop. His swift application 
to reading, to losing himself in the 
beauty of words, accompanied by his 
friendship for Quong Lee, the Chinese 
philosopher who later figured in Lime- 
house Nights, exhilarated him and led 
to his first determined scribblings. In 
Quong Lee’s tea shop he “knew what 
some people seek in church and others 
seek in taverns.” There he learned “all 
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the beaut}' and all the evil of the heart 
of Asia ; its crueit}', its grace, and its 
^Yisdonl.” yuong Lee was eventually 
deponed to China for selling opium un- 
lawfully, Only after his philosophic 
friend had disa])j)eared front Limehouse 
was liurice able to crystallize in ink the 
more pith}’ of his sayings. 

From fourteen to sixteen Burke 
wanted most of ;dl to be a violinist and 
practiced faithfully, but poverty pre- 
vented him from cojitinuing with his 
studies. When he was a sixteen-year-old 
offtce boy he began to write, using the 
b.'icks of envelopes or scraps of wrap- 
ping when he could not get writing 
paper. “And ahvays,” says Bjorknian, 
“he wrote with one purpose, one scene 
in mind. Ife wanted to express one 
moment in a London street . . . the 
moment when he stood loolcing into 
Quong Lee s shop and the old Chinaman 
foi the lij'st time beckoned him to come 
in. That moment was to him what con- 
version is to the pious believer.” 

In The Wind and the Rain, Burke 
describes the writing of his first story, 
which was begun one night after a long 
visit to Quong Lee. “In three nights I 
finished the thing; and at the office, 
aftei the staff was gone, I punched it 
out, sloivly, on the office typewriter I 
sent it to T. P.'s Weekly. It came back, 
hut the printed slip bore half a dozen 


written words. That was enough for 
/ me: 1 knew then what it was that 1 
wanted to do; and 1 began to write 
stories and essays and send them out.” 
After several months he sold his fust 
• story for a guinea and thereafter wrote 
r fairly regularly for the cheap iiopul.nr 
papers, altho between the. ages of seyeii- 
' teen and twenty lie liad* more failures 
than successes. With two pounds that 
he received for one story he iirinieil 
i' twenty copies of his poems in booklet 
form for a certain }'oung lady, with the 
title Verses. 

At eighteen Burke gave up his job as 
office boy and became assistant to a 
second-hand boolcseller. A year later lie 
sent some of his writings to a literary 
agent, who became interested in his 
work and g-ave him a position in his 
office, where he remained for seven years 
until the agency was “killed by the 
War,” to use his own phrase. The en- 
couragement that meant most to him 
came in his twenty-sixth year from 
Norman Douglas, then one of the editors 
of the English Review. He compiled and 
edited a number of anthologies before 
anything of Jiis own was published. 
Then, in 1915, at twenty-eiglit, he 
brougJit out Nights in Totvn, an auto- 
biography. 

Burke’s first really popular success 
was Limehouse Nights, which appeared 
in 1917. It was made up of fourteen 
short stories of the Limehouse district 
of London wJiicIi had appeared in the 
English Review, Colour, and the New 
Witness. Arnold Bennett praised the 
book and H. G. Wells lauded its "ro- 
mantic force and beauty.” There was 
some cemiirc of its horror and briiUthly 
and also of its glamor, tho A. St. John 
Adcock thouglit it “more Irulhful for 
being melodramatic, for there is always 
more melodrama than tragedy in human 
life.” One of the stories in the volume, 
“The Chink and the Child,” was adapted 
for the screen under the title of "Broken 
Blossoms,” with Lillian Gish and 
Richard Bartheimess in the leading 
roles. 

In 1918 Burke was married to Wini- 
fred WRdls, who writes under the name 
of "Clare Cameron.” Mrs, Burke’s own 
works include Rustle af Spring and 
Green Eields of England. During the 
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War lie worked in the American branch 
of the Ministry of Information. Since 
that time he has been free of all offices. 
He has served as a publisher’s reader 
and done a great deal of reviewing. He 
worked for a year as assistant on a 
weekly paper, from which he was dis- 
charged because he couldn’t take it 
seriously. 

The JViiid and the Rain, Burke’s 
autobiographical novel, was published in 
1924. One of the readers was Charles 
Chaplin, who, observing the similarity 
of their tragic boj'hoods, wrote to the 
autlior and thereb}' initiated a firm 
friendship. Further Limehouse stories 
were collected in East of Mansion 
House, published in 1926. 

St. John Adcock says that “tho his 
Chinatown tales gave him his popularity 
and his label and inspired a school of 
imitators, for his best and most endur- 
ing work you must go, I think, to his 
Nights in Town and to his two novels. 
The Wind and the Rain and The Sun in 
Splendour.” The latter appeared in 
1926, followed by another, Mic Floiver 
of Life, in 1929. 

Burke is an amiable, modest little man. 
whose cliarm of manner and contempt 
for. what he calls “drawing-room tactics’’ 
have made him popular vdtli Englishmen 
and Americans alike. He has rather 
sharp features, wears glasses and high 
collars. His recreations, he sa3's, are 
walking and working. He lives in Lon- 
don. “As a born Londoner, I cannot 
remember a time when London was not 
part of me, and I part of London. . .’’ 

Thomas Burke’s works: 

Short Stories : Limehouse Nights, 1916 ; 
Twinkletoes, 1917; Broken Blossoms (a selec- 
tion of stories from Limehouse Nights) 
1920; Whispering Windows (American title: 
More Limehouse Nights) 1920; East of Man- 
sion House, 1926; Pleasantries of Old Quong 
(.'\mericau title : A Tea-Shop in Limehouse) 

1931. 

Novels: The Wind and the Rain (auto- 
biographical) 1924: The Sun in Splendour, 
1926; The Flow’cr of Life, 1929. 

Poetry: London Lamps, 1917; Song Book 
of Quong Lee of Limehouse, 1920. 

_ M1SCELL.VNEOUS : Nights in Town (Amer- 
iran title: Nights in London) 1915; Out and 
About .London, 1919; The Outer Circle, 1921; 
The Loudon Spy, 1922 ; The English Inn, 
1^30; City of Encounters, 1932; The Real 
East End, 1932; The Beauty of England, IQ.33. 


Editor: The Small People, 1910; The 
Charm of England, 1913; The Charm of the 
West Country', 1913; Children in Verse, 1913; 
The Contented Mind, 1913: The Book of the 
Inn, 1927; Ecstasies of Thomas De Quinccy', 
192S. 

About Thomas Burke: 

Adcock, A. St. J. The Glory That JFas 
Grub Street; Burke, T. Nights in Town and 
The IVind and the Rain. 

Bookman 46:15 September 1917; 64:561 
January 1927; Dial 63:65 July 19, 1917. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett 1849-1924 

pRANCES ELIZA HODGSON BUR- 
NETT, English-American writer of 
romantic fiction, best known for her 
novel Little Lord Fauntlcroy, was born 
in Manchester, England, November 24, 
1849, and died at Plandome, L. I., New 
York on October 29, 1924, less than a 
month before her seventy-fifth birthday. 

Her father was Edwin Hodgson, a 
prosperous Manchester wholesaler of 
interior decorative materials, and her 
mother was Eliza Boond Hodgson, the 
descendant of an old Cheshire family. 
Edwin Hodgson died when Frances was 
four, leaving his business to his wife, 
who administered it until the American 
Civil War brought panic to the cotton- 
milling district about Manchester, when 
it went to the wall, leaving the family 
without means of support. 

It so happened that Mrs. Hodgson had 
a brother, William Boond, in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, who was somewhat of a 
gambler in matters of business and was 
given to making large fortunes over night 
and losing them as rapidly. At the time 
that financial catastrophe overtook the 
Hodgsons, Boond was riding one of his 
crests-, and invited his sister to bring her 
family to live with him in America. By 
the time they arrived he had lost his 
fortune again, and they arrived just in 
time to share his poverty in a log cabhi 
outside of the city. 

This was when Frances Hodgson was 
sixteen. Almost from the time she could 
talk she had a reputation among her 
plajTnates as a storj'-teller, and practi-- 
call}' from the time she could write she 
had been writing stories on her slate 
and yvith a pencil stub on odd bits of 
paper. . She lived largely in a world 
created by her own imagination. Arriv- 
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iiig in Ameiica, she romantically de- 
termined to restore the faniil.v fortunes 
by becoming an author. 

Lacking paper and stamps for her ven- 
ture, she and her sister picked and sold 
wild grapes to obtain money for tliese 
necessaries. Then she selected one of 
Iier stories, whicli she had begun when 
she was thirteen, copied it painstakingl)', 
and sent it to a magazine with a one- 
sentence letter; "iMy object is remunera- 
tion.” The editor to whom it was ad- 
dressed replied iniplj'ing that the storj- — 
too English in tone, he thought, to have 
been written in America — had been 
copied from an English magazine, and 
asked for further samples of her work. 
She sent another story, laid in America, 
which apparcntlt' removed the editor’s 
doubts, for he purchased both, for thirty- 
five dollars. This was before .she was 
eighteen and was the beginning of a 
continuous literary career of almost sixty 
years duration. At no time, Mrs. Bur- 
nett recalled in later life, did she ever 
submit anything for publication which 
was not bought. In licr lifetime she 
published more than fifty books. 

Her first writing, however, was con- 
fined to magazine fiction, modeled in 
part at least on stories she had read in 
polite English ladies’ magazines. In later 
)ears she i-efcrred to her success at this 
period with amazement. “I was a baby !” 
she said. "I had been brought up in an 
English nursery. Do you know what that 
means? It means that in all my life I 
had talked with hardly one person ex- 
cept my family and my schoolmates. I 
knew nothing about life,” 

In 1873 she returned to Manchester 
for a visit on the proceeds of her stories. 
Tliis visit inspired her first novel, Thai 
Lass o' Lowric’s, a romantic tale of a 
noble-hearted girl of the Lancashire 
coalpits, which became immediately' a 
best-seller of the dayc Returning to 
America she was married, the following 
year, to Dr. Swan M. Burnett, who later 
made a name for himself in the medical 
world, and they made their home in 
Washington, tho Mrs. Burnett traveled 
uidely all her life. They had two sons, 
Lionel, born in Knoxville, and Vivian, 
born in Paris. 

During even the years of motherhood 
Mrs, Burnett continued to write, and 


produced half a dozen books, in addition 
to many magazine stories, before her 
greatest success Little Lord Fauntkroy, 
which was published in 1886. It is no 
secret that her second son, Viviait, was 
the original of the hero of this world 
famous story. She read the storv 
chapter by chapter, to the two boys as 
she wrote it, revised it according to their 
reactions, and even adapted current in- 
cidents of their lives into it. A photo- 
graph of Vivian as she dressed him 
in velvet clothes and with long curls and 
lace cuffs and collars was sent to Regin- 
ald Birch, the artist, who copied it faith- 
fully' in making the illustrations for the 
book and for the serial that preceded 
book publication. 

Pauiitlcroy rvas a publishing phenom- 
enon of the generation. One writer has 
said; “It does not do to say merely that 
Little Lord Fanntlcray was a great suc- 
cess. It caused a public delii-ium of joy. 
It has the Cinderella charm and some- 
thing else. Young and old laughed am! 
thrilled and wept over it together. Thous- 
ands of adoring mothers put their suffer- 
ing little boys into clothes exactly like 
Faunfleroy’s in the illustrations.” 

It is estimated that in its various forms 
Faunilcroy brought its author at least 
$100,000. It first appeared as a serial 
in St. Nicholas, beginning in November 
1885, and rvas published in book form 
by Scribner’s in 1886. A dramatization, 
by' a playwright named Seebohm, was 
presented in London in February 1888 
and was generally' rvell received. Mrs. 
Burnett, however, w'as highly irate, tho 
.8eebohm offered her a generous share 
of the royalties, as she had not author- 
ized the dramatization and had one of 
her own in progress. Tho the English 
law of the day' gave no precedent, she 
sought and in some way obtained an in- 
junction and forced the withdrawal of 
the Seebohm production in May of the 
same y'ear. Her play, called The Real 
Little Lord Fmtnileroy, had in the mean- 
time been rushed to completion and 
placed in rehearsal, and was produced 
two days after the Seebohm version was 
withdraw'!!, w'ith the actress Vera Ber- 
inger in the title role. It play'cd matinee 
performances for several months and 
had two years on tour in England and 
W'as revived many' times. The American 
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production opened in Boston in Sep- 
tember of 1888, with Elsie Leslie in the 
title role, and in New York in Decenaber. 
It played thruout the season and was 
taken on tour. Many years later the 
story was produced in moving pictures, 
notabl}' with Mar}^ Pickford in 1921. 
Several of Mrs. Burnett’s other stories 
were dramatized from time to time, gen- 
erally with considerable success. 

After the publication of Fmmtlcroy 
but before the incidents of its dramatiza- 
tion, Mrs. Burnett decided to go abroad 
and to take the two boys with her, de- 
spite her husband’s unwillingness. This 
was the beginning of a breach between 
them. Thereafter for several years she 
spent most of her time traveling between 
European and American cities and saw 
little of Dr. Burnett, finally divorcing 
him in 1898. Vivian Burnett says of the 
episode: “The move had become more 
or less inevitable. The ties between her 
and Dr. Burnett had gradually loosened. 
He had been able to assist her greatly 
during her first years of writing but he 
could no longer be of help to her. More- 
over, difficulties of opinion had crept in 
which seemed difficult to adjust.’’ One 
of. the difficulties seems to have been 
Dr. Burnett’s own career in medicine, 
which did not fit in with Mrs. Burnett’s 
plans for her career or her way of living. 
Of the doctor’s attitude toward the di- 
vorce, A''ivian sa)'s, “As in ever}'thing 
else, in this case, too, he gave her her 
wish.’’ Vivian remained loyal to both 
and was at hig father’s death-bed in 1906. 

In 1900 Mrs. Burnett married' Stephen 
Townesend, a young English actor some 
years her junior who had appeared in 
her plays in London, notably Nixie, but 
she_ separated from him also after a 
period of two years. 

Tho concern over these incidents con- 
tributed to her life-long ill-health, the 
great tragedy of her life was the death 
of her first son. Lionel, in Paris from 
consumption in 1890 at the age of six- 
teen. Grief over this loss complete!}'- 
prostrated her and for a time threatened 
her mind. It was a year or two before 
she recovered her physical health and 
>t was a matter of a half a dozen years 
before she resumed writing to any extent. 

Returning eventually to literature, she 
averaged more than a book a year for 
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the next two-and-a-half decades, pro- 
ducing several outstanding successes 
of their day, notably The Shuitlc, T. 
Temharon, and The Head of the House 
of Coombe, the last only two years be- 
fore her death. 

Mrs. Burnett was of a restless nature 
and unable to stay long in any one place. 
She lived, at various times during her 
career, in Knoxville, Washington, Lon- 
don, Kent, Bermuda, France, Italy, Long 
Island, and New York. In 1905 she was 
naturalized as an American citizen. She 
knew most of the literary and social 
personages of her day, and loved to move 
in a whirl of activity. She carried thru- 
out her life the nick-name of “Fluffy,” 
given her by her intimate friends be- 
cause of her love of fi'ills and lace on 
her garments and of wearing her hair 
“fluffed” out. She called herself by the 
name and such derivatives of it as “Fluf- 
fina,” “Fluffiana,” and “Fluffianoronim- 
ous.” To her children she was “Dearest” 
and “Mammieday.” To her they were 
her “Boykins.” Late in her life she had 
a doll’s house built in her home. She 
was generally in poor health, and went 
in for “mental science” and various forms 
of mysticism. She was a voluminous cor- 
respondent as well as a rapid writer of 
publishable material. She had unlimited 
energ}' and writing was easy for her. 
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Despite the fact tliut her last two years 
were spent principally in heel and that 
she was most of the time too weak to 
write, she spent her occasional stronger 
hours at work on a last novel, which, 
however, was never finished. 

\’ivian Biiniett in his biography of his 
mother, The Rovtaiitick Lady: The Life 
Storv of all Imagination, says that thru- 
out her life she dwelt in a world of 
romantic make-believe which she created 
as a reality about herself. “She was 
temperamentally an idealist, always see- 
ing people and incidents as they ought 
to be but were not. and never could turn 
out to be. She had a sensitiveness to 
sorrow and disappointment in others 
which gave her also a desperate feeling- 
that it must be relieved, and by her if 
there seemed no one else to help. This 
emotion was often an overpowering one, 
and once in a while lifted her actions 
into a plane of altruism that to less 
romantically inclined people seemed be- 
yond calm reason.” 

Frances Hodgson Rurnett’s works: 

Tlmt Lass o’_ Lowric's, 1S77 ; Dolly, n Love 
Stof)-, 1S77; Katlilecn, 1S77: Surly Tim ami 
Other Stories, 1877; Hawortii'.s, 1870; 
Louisiana, iSSo; A Fair Barbarian, i8Si ; 
ThrouRh One Adniinistratiou, iSS.l; Little 
Lord Fauntlcroj', 18S6; Editlia's Burglar, iS^; 
Sara Crewe, iSSS; Little Saint Elizabeth, 
1880; Two Little Pilgrims' Progress, 1S06; 
The Pretty Sister of Jose, 1S96; A L,idy 
of Quality, 1S96; Plis Grace of Ormonde, 
1807; The C.aplain's Youngest, 1858; In Con- 
nection With the Dc Willoughby Claim, iSeo: 
The Making of a Marchioness, 1901 ; The 
Methods of Lady Waldcrhurst, loot ; Emily 
Fox Seton (combining the previous two titles) 
tool ; In the Closed Room, 7904 ; A Little 
Princess, 1905; Jarl’s Daughter, 1906; Queen 
Silverbcll, 7906; Rackettr -Packetty House, 
toots ; Earlier Stories, 7907; Giovanna and the 
t)thcr, 7007; Linds.ay’s Luck, 7907; Miss 
Crespigny, 7907; Piccino and Other Child 
Stories, 7907; Pretty Polly Pemberton, 1907; 
Quiet Life, 7907; Thco, 7907; Vagahoiidia, 
7007; The Shuttle, 7907; The Cozy Lion, 1907; 
Good Wolf, 7908; Spring Cleaning, . 790S; 
The D.awn of a Tomorrow, 7900: The Secret 
Garden, tqoo; yty Robin, torn; T. Tembaron. 
197.1; Barty Ci;usoc and His Mait Sattird.ay. 
lot.); The Children's Book (cdvted) 7974; 
One I Knew Best of .\ll, 7975; The Lost 
Prince,^ 797 5 ; The Latid of the Blue Flower, 
tutd; Ihc Little Hunchback Zia. 79:6; The 
Wkay to the ITonsc of Santa Ckuts, 7976; 
White l>eo|)lc, 7977; The Head of the House 
of Coomhc, 7922; Robin, 7922. 


About Fr.nnces Hodgsot7 Burt7ett: 

Burnett, F. H. One I A'ncte Best of All 
(autobiography) ; Burnett, V. The Roinanlick 
Lady: The Life Story of an Iniaginalion; 
Hind, C. L. More Authors and /; MacIIarg, 
W. B. The young Heart ; ’ Overton, g! 
The ll'oinen Who Make Onr Xo-eels. 

Bookman 56:758 October 7922; (x);7to 
February 19^5; Good Housekecl'ing 74:26 
February 1922; 87:55 Tttly 1925; A'ere York 
Times Book Ret’feit' October 9, 7927; i’j. 
Nieholas 52:306 January 7925. 

W. R. Burrtett 1S99- 

ILLIAM RILEY R U R N E T T, 
Atucftc<a77 7iovcIi.st. w.a.s bor77 itt 
Spriitgficld, Oblo. ou November 2S, 
1899. He .attended gfamt77:7r school in 
Sprttigfield aitd D.iytott, Ohio ; t7ioved to 
Coluitibus, Ohio, whet'c he wettt to E.isl 
High School for two years; then went 
to Miatui Military Institute at Gertttan- 
town, Ohio, frotii which he was gradu- 
ated in 1919 at the age of nittelccn. 

More iirterested iti athletics than in 
studies, he pl.ayed on the baseball, 
basketball, and football teatns, and .also 
bo-ved a great deal. He was ctirollcd in 
the College of Journalist:! at Ohio State 
University for a semester, but attended 
in-egularly. In 1918 he tiiade .application 
for the Balloon Division of the Avia- 
tiota Corps, but never saw service. 

At twenty-one Burnett was tnarried 
to Marjorie Bartow of Colutatbus. As 
j'et he had tiiade no choice of a pro- 
fession, his interests wavering between 
the prize ring, the vaudeville stage, and 
a jazz band. He confesses,' however, to 
intervals of secret litei'ary effort and 
finally decided to take up writiiag seri- 
ously. In a77y ease a steady job was 
I7eccssa7y. He worked i7i a factory, sold 
insura77ce, and then, for six yca7's, was 
C77ipIo_vcd as a statistician by the Depart- 
7T7cnt of Hrdustrial Rcla{ions of the 
State of Ol7io. He spent his eveni!igs 
maki77g abortive efforts to W!’ite, sto7‘i77g 
away in a tru77k the 7uanuscripts of five 
novels, a hund7-ed short storic.s, and a 
play. 

I 77 1927 he we77t to Chica.go a7!d 
worked at odd jobs while he W7'0te his 
first published book. Little Caesar, a 
sto7y of a Chicago cri7uinal gang told 
f7‘07n the gangster’s point of view and 
in his veriiacular, which established hiin 
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almost overnight as a leader among- 
writers of best sellers. Published in 
1929 before the author had turned 
thirty, the book was a Literary Guild 
selection and sold 100,000 copies in six 
montlis. A talking picture version, pro- 
duced the following year, was a box 
office “smash hit” both in America and 
England and established the gangster 
picture as the most popular and prolific 
form of cinema entertainment of the 
early ’Thirties. Little Caesar’s derisive 
“He can’t take it” became -the model 
for a new and “hard boiled” fashion in 
American slang. 

“Talkies” were also made of Burnett’s 
second and third books, Iron Alan and 
Saint Johnson. Iron Man, the storj' of 
a middleweight boxing champion, was 
chosen by tlie Book-of-the-Montli Club 
'll 1930. The Silver Eagle, his fourth 
book, was banned by the Hays office 
iust when he was ready to sell it to 
Paramount for filming. 

Between 1930 and 1932 he was em- 
ployed in Holl 3 'wood and wrote several 
“originals” for the screen, mostly on 
undenvorld themes (including “The 
Finger Points” and “The Beast of the 
City”) and collaborated on “Scarface,” 
a picture supposedly based on the career 
of the Chicago gangster, Alphonse Ca- 
pone, He resented the fact that he was 
not allowed to depart from gangster 
tiiemes and said of his Holl 3 'wood ex- 
periences : “Movie work is deadly be- 
cause of the movie executives’ fear of 
the public. Originalitj' is one thing that 
is not tolerated in Hollj’wood.” 

All of Burnett’s books have been pub- 
lished in England, Iron Alan most suc- 
cessfully. Little Caesar has been trans- 
lated into Dutch and Danish. In 1930 
he won the O. Henrj' h'lemorial Award 
with a short story, “Dressing Up.” 
which he said was based on an actual 
event in Chicago’s gangland. 

Explaining the kind of people that 
populate his work, he says: “Working 
toward a pureh' objective tj’pe of writ- 
ing, I select simple tj’pes; types not 
imduL influenced by thought. The gang 
leader in Little Caesar, Rico, is an ex- 
tremely simple man. He wants power; 
he goes after it in a beeline. Coke 
I'fason in Iron Alan is equall)' simple. 


but more natural than Rico, more 
human . . . dominated by his love for 
his wife. Both failed thru their simplic- 
ify. They cannot stand half measures 
and like Ibsen’s Brand demand all or 
nothing.” 

This objectivity and simplicity, as well 
as other qualities, have caused Burnett 
to be compared frequently with Ernest 
Hemingwa}'. The Outlook pointed out 
in 1930: “Like Hemingway, he spends 
careful months revising, polishing, strip- 
ping off superfluities, tho he writes his 
first drafts quickly. . . He sticks dog- 
gedl}' to his central purpose, avoiding 
temptations to moralize. He has a strik- 
ing knack for authentic detail.” 

Burnett writes very rapidly, at night, 
witli the aid of black coffee. He says: 
“Little Caesar was written in seven 
weeks and at that time I was working 
in the da 3 'time. Iron Alan (first draft) 
was written in five weeks; The Giant 
Swing in four. This does not mean, 
however, that I rush heedlessly at a 
story and hammer at it till it’s done, nor 
that I get an idea one day and start 
writing at it the next. Books develop 
slowly in my mind ; I thought about 
Little Caesar for over a year before I 
wrote a word. I outlined The Silver 
Eagle for the first time in 1927; it was 
written in 1930. I carried Saint Johnson 
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in niy niiiid for a .year and a half before 
I wrote it; and went to Tombstone, 
Arizona, to live for a while so Td know 
just what I was doing, Tlie first draft 
of Saint Johnson (fifty thousand words) 
was written in two and a half weeks. 
The maturing process (and to m,y mind 
it is the only process likely to turn out 
full and rounded novels) reached its 
peak with The Giant Swing. I outlined 
it first in 1922; it was finally written in 
1932; in the ten year interim I made 
two attempts to write it, one over 
eighty thousand words, hofh of which T 
scrapped.” In The Giant Swing he says 
he used a true Midwest setting for the 
first time. “iMiddlcburgh (tlic town of 
the book) is in reality Columbus, Ohio, 
distorted to suit my purpose.” 

The third novel of Burnett to be 
chosen by a boolc club was Dark Hacard, 
selected by the Book-of-the-Month Club 
in September 1933. A story of dog- 
racing, it was accounted for by his own 
fancy for greyliouncls. His prize dog, 
War Cry, holds a world’s record for the 
one-turn quarter mile. 

Burnett is rather a large man, with 
a high forehead and a black moustache. 
He says: "I dabble in music, composing 
a little; I read inccssantl)' ; and I am 
very much interested in ping-pong, bad- 
minton, ocean bathing, and wire-haired 
fox terriers.” He goes often to see 
prizefights. He likes biography, honic- 
cooked food, vaudeville, music, and cats. 
He has few eccentricities. He never 
signs his full name. After leaving Chi- 
cago he resided briefly in New Orleans, 
St. Louis, A^cw York, and Hollywood, 
and in 1933 was living in Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, about ten miles from Los 
Angeles. He likes the California climate. 

He says he hasn’t worked since the 
publication of Little Cac.wr, “as I do 
not consider writing work-, but pleasure.” 

W. R. Burnett’s novels : 

Little Caes.ir, loeg; Iron Man, 1030; S.iinl 
Johnson, 1930; The Silver Eagle, 1931; The 
Giant Swing, 1032; The Beast of the City 
(adapted by Jack Lait from Burnett’s moving 
picture story) 1932; Dark Hazard, 193,3. 

About W. R. Burnett ; 

Ar/s and Decoration 31:92 June 1929; Oid- 
(ook 154:93 January 15, 1930. 


Ellis Parker Butler 1S69- 

Autobiographical sketch of Ellis Parker 
Butler, American humorist: 

T>ORN December 5, 1869, at Miisca- 
■*-* tine, Iowa, on the Mississippi River 
mj' fatlicr then being in the pork-packing 
business with my grandfather. The busi- 
ness failed and my father became a book- 
keeper and as he was poor and had eight 
children, of which I was the eldest, 1 
lived most of m 3 ' vouth with my aunt 
Lizzie, a cultured spinster who gave me 
a liking for literature and my early 
education. 

Because I had to go to rvork I had 
but one }'car in high school, and from 
1886 to 1897 I worked as bill-clerk and 
.salesman in several local concerns, tlie 
last eight 3 'cars in a wholesale grocery 
where my father was bookkeeper. All 
this time I was writing verses and short 
humor, and in 1897 on the advice of 
three New York editors I went to New 
York. Here I continued writing humor 
and did editorial work on two trade 
papers and in 1899 with Thomas A. 
Cawthra established the Decorative Fur- 
nisher magazine. 

In 1899 I married Ida A. Zipser, of 
Muscatine, and wc h.ave had five chil- 
dren, of whom four are living. In IPO.'i 
my best Icnown story, Pigs is Pigs, was 
publi.sjicd in the American Magaainc and 
as a book' in 1906 and had a remarkable 
success. This, with the exception of The 
Fraich Decorative Styles, published by 
T. A. Cawthra & Co. and made up of 
articles I had written for our magazine, 
was my first book. A year or so earlici 
I had moved to Flushing, on Long 
Island, and I now sold my interest in our 
magazii 3 c to Mr. Cawthra, and with my 
wife and daughter spent about a }'ear in 
Paris and doing some sight-seeing in 
England and on the Continent, after 
which wc returned to Flushing where 
wc have lived in the same house ever 
since. , 

WhilcY emtinuoush' writing I have 
taken much unterest in local matters in 
FlusVfihg, mal\ing that my principal recre- 
ation, ;md liave been variously the 
treasurer of tile hospital, vice-president 
of a bank. preWdent of a savings-and- 
loan, etc., and\ in New York was a 
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Kt.i.is i'ai;ki;u 


foiiiuler fii ilif Diitoli Trent CliiU. <if 
the Aulhor.s' I.eniitie, of tin; Atithors’ 
Lcngiie Fund, etc., nml ntti now presi<iciit 
of the Autiiors’ Citiii. trensnrer of liie 
Tiiscnrora (ri>liinj;) Clnl>, niul so on 
My other recrention.s lirivc been trotU 
fishing and .slnnip eollcctiii"; in the latter 
I have sjKcinlir.ed in the stamii'i of 
Lu.'ccmburg. 

The three greatest infinences in my 
work were my aunt Lir./ie Ilntler ami 
my high school English teacher, who 
gave me an admiration and ap()reciation 
of literature, and my father, who was 
an enthusiastic ndmircr of .Mark Twain 
and the other humorists of that day. 
Mark Twain was close to ns, having 
lived in rtiuscatine .awhile, and I’oh Itur- 
dette was hut si.Nty miles down the river. 
Altho I was an omnivorous reader as a 
youth my favorites were Howells, Twain 
and John Kendrick Bangs. I'oday my 
favorites are 'rhackeray, Alphonse Dau- 
det, and Balzac. Boh Benchley and 
Stephen Leacock are mv favorite humor- 
ists. ' , 

^ly writing has been voluminous hut 
for the, most part fiction sloricS and 
articles for the magazine.SyAny' hooks 
being selections from these, /(('itVi hut tsvo 
or three e.xceplions. I have tried writing 
novels hut never with much success. 

In 1917, with Joyce Kilmer, the poet, 
I undertook a public reading tour, our 


intention being to create for ourselves 
a reputation simil.ar to the Bill Nyc- 
James W'liiicomh Filey combination. 'J'lie 
tlrcat War ended th.’it, Kilmer volunteer- 
ing. I'or two ye.’irs I continued alone 
successfully, hut found the work irksome 
and gave it u|>. 

h'.llis Barker Butler's works: 

Tlic h'reiuh Ocforativc Slyle<, 
is I’l.e', I'.oii; pi rkiiis of I’orlland, lOfX); Tlic 
liif iilialor uzZi; f’laifcssioiis of a 

D.kI.Is, itKi" ; KiUi, KKiy ; Brent Ainrnc.tn I’ic 
t o. 11/07; Till- t lii-irl'iil SutiiKelrrs, i(,o.S; 
Till- I’ii|i. it/iS; ,\|i1,c I-'lamiiT.v im Duly niiil 
Ofi. nz)(); Tile Thin Santa l latis, lO'K); Water 
• in.il-- ami Other Trinihk-s, toll); Tin- Adveii- 
1110-, rif a Siihiirhaiiite, toil; The Jaek-Knife 
Man. lot.t; lieil lleail anil Whistle liritehrs. 
lOi.S; Boiniiiie Dean. 1017; I’hilo (inhh, 
< iirii---|inn(leni-e-.‘'i linnl 1 )i-|t'i-tl\ c. lOlS; (ioat- 
I-Valhrr-., idio; .Sii.tiiv. JO-O; How It l-i-cls 
til !!<- I'ill,i. ui.'O, In Paun. If).’!; (iliosts 
What .-Nin t. loe.t. Iihhy lones, to.’.t: jihhy 
liiiii-. ami ihi- Alhealor, WJ.i ; .M.nny Hapjiy 
Kftnrn--. ni.’.i;; Itiilli-r Itia'linits, 102.S; The 
lietiind I.eits ot the ’Orsc, io-’ 7 ; I’lips atnl 
I’les. i').7. Dorna, lorf; nollaratiire, l<)20; 
to \nii. Toinlioy (with L Kent) l().t.t; 
Till- Voiiiu; Stamii rollector's Own Hook, 
lo.i.r 

Ahottl l-'.llis B.irker I’.ttller: 

'tasson. T 1. Oiir .-/mi-iiVini lluviprt.tif. 

Ili'sifii r.'i’iiiiiii Trar.hrif't lloi’l: Section 
Ntay I, lO.’O 


Donn Ryrnc 1SS9~I92S 


■r\()XX B^'K.XK. who callerl h'tnseli 
^ "the last of the Iri.sh story tellers,” 
was horn in Xew ^'orlt City on Xovem- 
her 20. BAS'k and was killed iti an auto- 
mobile accident iti County Cork. Ireland, 
June IS, 192S. 


lie was christened Briatt (Oswald 
noim-Bvrne, llis ])eti-nntne was thtis 
an ad.'iptation of his surnatne, which iti 
turn was an ado()ted form to denote an 
infusion of Spattish blood in the lineage 
of the Xorth-of-lreland Byrnes. Ilis 
father was Tomas Fearghail Donn- 
Byrne and his mother Jane D'Arcy Mc- 
Parlane, both natives of Ireland. 'I'he 
circumstance of his birth in New York 
was that his father, ati architect and "a 
perfect hinntic on the subject of bririges.” 
liarl crosserl the Atlantic with his wife 
late in 1SS9 to see the famous Gcticsee 
Valley bridge, which was then new. 

At the age of three tnonths, Bri.an was 
taken to Ireland by his parents. Their 
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home was at South Armagh, in tlic Uls- 
ter borderland. When he was five, and 
at about the time his sister Rosalys was 
born, his father died of pneumonia dur- 
ing another trip to America. The Donn- 
Bvrnes, tho an old family, had never 
Ijeen affluent, and this event left them 
in even more difficult circumstances. 
Brian was able to be educated in the best 
schools, however, by winning scholar- 
ships. He was unusually precocious and 
versatile. During his school years many 
of his holidays were spent at Cushendun 
at the home of Ada McNeill, one of the 
lesser figures of the Irish Renaissance 
movement. She was fond of the slim, 
self-assured youth who took so many 
prizes at her festivals, but frequently 
had to defend him from older members 
of her group who considered him an 
“unlicked cub of an impudent boy.” He 
w'cnt at that time by the name of Brian 
O’Beirne. 

Following school days he studied at 
the University of Dublin under Profes- 
sor Douglas Hyde, tlie Gaelic scholar. 
While yet in school he had won the 
bronze medal for Irish. At the Uni- 
versity he won other prizes, including 
awards in English, French, and Gaelic 
literatures, and was at one time, it is 
said, lightweight boxing champion. Dur- 
ing these years he was associated with 
many of those who were later to become 
prominent in the Sinn Fein movement, 
altho it does not appear that he himself 
was ever active in politics. 

After graduation from Dublin, he de- 
termined to prepare for a diplomatic 
career and studied at the Sorbonne and 
at the University of Leipzig, but did not 
formally graduate. There is a story that 
when the time came to take his ciegrec 
he refused to do so at the last minute, 
when he discovered that full dress was 
required for the graduation exercises, 
which took place in the daytime. 

During his student days he mot an 
Irish girl, Dorothea Mary Cadogan. 
When she went to New York in 1911 
he followed her and they were married 
on December 2 of that year. For some 
years they lived in the Columbia Heights 
section of Brooklyn in straitened finan- 
cial circumstances while Donn Byrne (as 
he then began to call himself) barely 


supported them by editorial work on 
dictionaries and encyclopedias, where 
his lingual and literary training stood 
him in good stead. He worked briefly 
for the Catholic Encyclopedia and then, 
thru Shaemus O’Shcel, obtained a posi- 
tion at $30 a week on the Nciu Standard 
Dictionary, later going to the Century 
Dictionary. Joyce Kilmer, the poet, was 
an office colleague at the Standard. Thru 
him Byrne became associated vvith a 
group of literary "blades” of that pre- 
war day, including Robert Cortes Holli- 
day, Don Marquis, and Richardson 
Wrigiit. 

Byrne himself wrote for some time 
without success. Then. inT912, he sold 
a four-stanza poem to Harper’s for $10. 
He continued selling occasional poems 
only, until two j'cars later when he found 
that Kilmer had sold a short story to 
Smart Set. Not to be outdone, Byrne 
sat down and dashed off an abbreviated 
story which he called “Battle” and sent 
it to the same magazine, promptly re- 
ceiving a check for $50. Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright was the editor who ac- 
cepted the story. This was the begin- 
ning of several years of magazine writ- 
ing. Results were slow at first, but the 
war brought an opportunity which Byrne 
quickh' saw and seized, rapidly turning 
out adventure stories for the popular 
magazines about airplanes, dirigibles, and 
tanks. This success came most op- 
portunely, for the dictionary work came 
to an end and several attempts at news- 
paper work failed. Byrne worked briefly 
for the Sun and Globe in New York and 
the Eagle in Brooklyn. He was dis- 
missed from the Sun, where he was a 
reporter at $15 a week, for "bad Eng- 
lish" and from the Globe, where he wrote 
editorials, for making blunders. As a 
copy-reader with the Eagle he fared 
better, leaving of his own accord to de- 
vote more time to "free lance” magazine 
wrilinr, 

Pi\ , -rity, when it came, came quick- 
ly. lUcVte time a few short years had 
passcd^)>'ch-ne was writing under con- 
tract leading American fiction 

magazines aii^was the author of a pub- 
lished book short stories {Stories 
Without IFowct) and two novels (The 
Stranger’s Bai^itet and Foolish Ma- 
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Irons) which did not sell particularly 
well in the bookstores but brought the 
author $10,000 apiece for moving pic- 
ture rights. In 1920, Mrs. Byrne (whose 
pen-name was Dolly Byrne) wrote with 
the actress Gilda Varcsi the "hit” play 
Enter Madame. In 1921 Byrne pub- 
lished Messer Marco Polo, the book 
which established his fame as a novelist. 
After this, stories and books followed 
as fast as he could write them, up to 
the time of his death. 

The pathway was not all sinoothncs.s, 
however. In 1922 financial disaster 
overtook the Byrnes. Tho their income 
had become great, their extravagances 
had become greater. They had long 
since left the humble Brookl3'n apart- 
ment. After Enter Madame and Messer 
Marco Polo they bought a $20,000 home 
in Riverside, Connecticut, expensive 
motor cars, and even a house-boat in 
!Minmi. Both were fond of "high life,” 
sports, and gambling, and the)’ lived, as 
Dolly Byrne put it, "like fighting cocks.” 
Suddenly their creditors descended on 
them and all of their expensive acquisi- 
tions had to be sold to pay their debts. 

Immediately, they left America for 
Europe and spent several years in travel, 
going back and forth between England, 
Ireland, and the sporting centers of the 
Continent, with only a few months in 



BONN BYRNE 


ail}’ one place, while some eight novels 
and two collections of short stories came 
from Byrne’s pen. In 1925 he spent 
three months in Syria collecting material 
for Prother .Saul and in 1926 they re- 
turneil to America on a business trip 
connected with the serialization and 
publication of the stoiy. In 1928, with 
the winnings of an evening’s plaj' at the 
Cannes casino, Byrne bought Coolmain 
Castle, an abandoned estate on the sea 
in County Cork". Ireland, where they had 
once spent a holidaj'. C)n June 15 the 
Byrnes arrived at Coolmain from France 
for the summer, and three days later the 
author was killed when an automobile 
which he persisted in driving despite a 
detective steering gear plunged thru the 
sea-wall. Besides liis widow he left four 
children, two boys and two girls, the 
oldest sixteen at the time of his death, 
lie is buried not far from Coolmain and 
his gravestone bears the inscription in 
Gaelic and in English: "I am in my 
sleeping and don't waken me.” 

Donn Byrne was of slight, wiry build 
and youthful aiipearance. Me was of 
intense nature and given to strong likes 
and dislikes. Ilis sense of the romantic 
often led him to stretch the truth and a 
quick temper made him many enemies. 
Charles C. Baldwin wrote: “I have yet 
to hear a good word for Donn Bj'rne 
from any of those who know him.” 
Thurston Macaulay, his biographer, 
points to acts of kindliness, however, 
and says that Byrne had many friends ; 
but admits: "Me had a habit of making 
enemies for the sheer love of doing so. 
He had a sort of antagonistic manner 
and was courteous only to old people, 
those who were down and out or hurt 
in ail)' way. or to children and animals : 
the others could look out for themselves.” 
ITis life was filled with controversies. 

On<i foi these controversies (which 
still OTops up intermittently) was the 
quest/on of his "literary nationality.” 
Aftei\ leaving America he made a great 
point 'iOf calling himself an “Irish nov- 
elist.” He remarked scornfulh', "That 
I was born in America is not my fault 
at all,” and once wrote to a New York 
p.aper a length)' attack- on a review of 
Hangman’s House, which, tho otherwise 
favorable, had referred to him as a 
“Brooklynite.” He called himself a 
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“moiintniny” man. In liis Inst autobi- 
ocrnipliicar sketcli for Who's lEho in 
America he eliminated all reference to 
his vcai'S of residence in New York or 
employment there, and even left out his 
.Vmerican clubs (substituting ncwly-ac- 
quired English ones) tho he had listed 
all of these details in previous sketclics. 
In his sketch of himself for lE/io'i U'ho. 
the llritish publication (in which he was 
not included until the year before his 
death) he omitted mention of his birth- 


place. 

Tliis attitude aroused resentment on 
both sides of the water and Byrne is 
frequently called a “S3’nthetic” and a 
"professional” Irishman, his critics 
[Hunting out such facts as his substantial 
term of residence in New York; his 
employment there ; his identification 
with .Vmerican publishing and magazines 
ami the American literary world ; his 
late publication in Britain (where none 
of his work was issued until after he 
was well established in the United 
.''tatesi ; and his failure to re-cross the 
.Atlantic until his fame was made. A 
reviewer wrote of one of his works: 
"The whole story might just as easily 
have been placed in Kcntuckv as in Ire- 
land.” 

Donn Bj’rne’s literary fame rests 
principally upon his ability as a stoiT- 
teller and his "ear for the music of 
words.” Shane Leslie calls him “a 


modern hcatt sahrettr who. . .sang the 
shrill crusade of romance and 
covery of the holy sepulchre ci 
telling.” 


rc- 


, he dc 
hloniatk 


Tho he has been dead several } 
the date of this writing, new bool did not 
ing his name continue to appear ory thal 
quent intervals , for the most pari ; dem-ec 
tions of the numerous short storie niiiuiic 
were published in the magazines -css was 
his lifetime. Wises 

Donn Bvrne’s books: \ 

Storie,'; Without Women, 1915: Ct an 
Stranger’s Banquet, 1910; The F'lofran 
Atalrons, 1020; Messer Marco Polo, :g2i foil 
Wind Blowcth, 1922; Changeling and ' . , 

Stories, 1923; Blind Raftcry, loz-t; 0 ’?"'''*''*'^' 
of Shanganagh, 1925; Hangman's House,' some 
Brother Saul. 1927: Crusade, lozS; D'eitdits 
B.ay 1928; Field of Flonor, 1920: Ireland 0.^^, ' 
Rock Whence I was Hewn, 1929; A Pa 
Baccarat. 1930; Rivers of Damascus and 
Stories, 1931 ; The Woman of the Shcbarelv 


Other Stories, 1932; The Island of Youth 
(collected short stories) 1933. 

About Donn Byrne: 

Adcock, -A. St. J. Gods of Modern Grub 
Sircel-, Baldwin, C C. The Men U'ho Make 
Otir Noi’cls; Dictionary of .■Unerican Biog- 
raphy; Macauley, T. Donn Byrne: Bard of 
Hniio.o/i ; Mellon, P. Donn Byrne: His Place 
111 Literature, 

Bookman 69:152 April 1929; Horth Ameri- 
can Rez’iczo 2.;o;6o 5 Novcmiicr 1030; Ontlook 
149:367 July 4 . 192S; Outlook (London) 61 
7S1 June 23, 192S. 

Hall Caine 1S53-1931 

CIR THOMAS HENRY HALL 
CAINE, English novelist and dram- 
atist, was born at Runcorn, in Qie- 
shirc, England, of Manx and Cumber- 
land parentage, on May 14, 1853. The 
father was a blacksmith at Ramsey, on 
the Isle of Man, which Hall Caine was, 
later, to make famous in his novels. He 
passed his early bo 3 'hood on the isle, 
living in a small cottage with his uncle, 
a farmer and a butcher, and was edu- 
cated at the island schools, and at Liver- 
pool, to which city his father went in 
search of cmplo 3 ’mcnt soon after his 
son’s birth. Caine’s fonnal education, 
if the name can be applied to a training 
so elementary, came to an end when he 
was onh' fourteen years old, before 
which age, however, he had already 
begun to write The Elcninl City, pub- 
lished three decades later. 

Like Hardy, he was apprenticed to 
an architect, at Liverpool, but soon after 
his term was over, he, also like Hardy, 
•urned to journali.sm, joining the staff 
f the Liverpool Afcrcury as an edi- 
rial writer. Of the many articles that 
jjne from his pen, two, at least, are 
g^'thv of special mention, partly bc- 
(.Qje of their consequences, and partly 
[)e[itsc of their unmistakable indica- 
vOte of rml talent. One, praised by 
wntijStokca written in 1873, on Henry 
PjV performance of Hamlet, called 
ly. Hie to the actor’s genius long bc- 
passerWs fully recognized, and aided 
tract firN'cer^jn a very material way. 
magazines ^reciation of Rossetti’s 
lished book of i 1879, and delivered 
Without IFoiiicne. its publication, was 
Stranger’s Banqtd helped Caine’s own 
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career, as it led to a friendship with the 
poet. 

So pleased was Rossetti with his ad- 
mirer’s praise that he wrote a warm 
letter (dated July 29) to the young 
journalist: “I am much struck by the 
generous enthusiasm displayed in your 
lecture and by the ability with which 
it is written. Your estimate of the im- 
pulses influencing my poetry is such as 
I should wish it to suggest, and this 
suggestion, I believe, it will always have 
for a true-hearted nature. You say that 
you are grateful to me: my response 
is that I am grateful to you; for you 
have spoken up heartily and unfalter- 
ingly for the work you love. I dare say 
you sometimes come to London. I 
should be glad to know you, and would 
ask you, if you thought of calling, to 
give me a day’s notice when to expect 
you, as I am not always able to see 
visitors without appointment. The after- 
noon about 5 might suit me, or else the 
evening about 9.30.” 

In 1880, after further correspondence 
with Rossetti, Caine accepted his invi- 
tation to come to London to live with 
him as his secretary, at his home, Tudor 
House, in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. Altho 
the association was brief, it was long 
enough to have a lasting influence on 
Caine’s future, as it was to Rossetti that 
he owed the idea of using the Isle of 


Man as a fictional background. During 
this period, also, Caine began writing 
for the Athenaeum, Academy, and other 
periodicals. 

On April 9, 1882, Rossetti died in 
Caine’s arms, at Bircliington, near Mar- 
gate, his last days of suffering eased, as 
much as they could be, by the sym- 
pathetic kindness of his friend. Before 
the day was over, Caine had written an 
essay on Rossetti, which was -accepted 
by the Academy, and from that day until 
his own death Caine did all his literary 
work in the chair that had been Ros- 
setti’s. A few months later, he published 
his more detailed and more intimate 
Recollections of Rossetti. In the same 
year, he married Mary Chandler, of 
VValthamston Essex, by whom he had 
two sons : Gordon Ralph Hall Caine 
(born August 16, 1882), Conservative 
M. P. for East Dorset; and Derwent 
Hall Caine (born September 12, 1891), 
theatrical manager, journalist, founder 
and managing director of the Readers’ 
Library Publishing Company of London, 
a firm that supplies the Woolworth chain 
stores with sixpenny books; and Labor 
M. P. for Everton. 

Altho he began his literary career as 
a novelist in 1882, it was not until 1887 
that he attained real prominence, with 
the publication of The Deemster, a fic- 
tional presentation of the theme of the 
Prodigal Son. After that, all his novels 
were financial successes, and he was 
able to dictate terms to the publishers. 
Many of Caine’s stories were dramatized 
and had a long stage life. The Christian 
and The Eternal City, made into plays 
by the author, are still popular with 
stock companies. Caine’s dramas are 
“good theatre” and his roles offer ex- 
cellent opportunities of the kind that 
“romantic” actors so dearly desire. The 
development of the motion picture as a 
form of entertainment was an added 
source of considerable profit to Caine. 
Simple and elemental in their emotional 
appeal, his stories lend themselves easily 
to the screen. 

In 1892-93 Caine appeared as a 
publicist with a series of effective arti- 
cles on the persecution of the Jews in 
Russia and Poland. They were written 
at the request of the Russo-Jewish Com- 
mittee, and ran in the London Times. 
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Caine held liberal economic and politi- 
cal views, especially in his younger days, 
and as he always thought of himself, 
botli as a novelist and as a general 
writer, as a man with a' message, work 
of tliis type was pleasing to him. For 
man}’ )’ears he sat as a member of the 
Alanx Parliament, tlie House of Keys. 
During 1S95-96, and again in 1S9S, he 
visited the United States and Canada 
in the interest of the international copy- 
right movement in which he took a 
prominent part. For using his influence 
to help' tile passage of tlie Canadian 
Copyright Law, a bill practically of his 
own composition, he received a vote of 
tlianks from the Colonial Office. 

In 1915, Caine edited King Albert’s 
Book, for which the Belgian Govern- 
ment made him an Officer of the Order 
of Leopold. During the Great War he 
was a correspondent for the Netc York 
Times, and his "open letters” to Wood- 
row Wilson, urging American participa- 
tion in the AVar, created a sensation, and 
brought him a handsome income. Ac- 
cording to his own statement, he wrote 
■'hundreds and hundreds” of articles 
presenting the British viewpoint of the 
conflict. For this service, and not in 
recognition of his literary fame. King 
George, in 1918, made him a Com- 
mander of the Order of the British 
Empire, which carries with it the honor 
of knighthood. The recommendation 
came from his close friend, Lloyd 
George. In 1922 he was created a Com- 
panion of Honor. 

Caine died — with a death mask of 
Rossetti facing him — at his home, 
Greeba Castle, one of the finest re.si- 
dences on the Isle of Alan, on Alonday, 
August 31, 1931, at 10.55 p. m. He had 
been in poor health for oi'er a year, and 
seriousl}’ ill for several da 3 S before his 
death, the immediate cause of which was 
a congestion of the lungs. He left a 
widow, two sons, and the enviable repu- 
tation of having earned more money 
by his books, pla)’S, and scenarios than 
Kipling. He also left an unfinished Life 
of Christ, on which he had worked for 
3 ’ears, and which he regarded, and 
wished to be regarded, as his master- 
piece; the manuscript contains three 
million words. 


Caine was an extremeh- careful 
worker, and he made a point of visiting 
every place that he intended to write 
about. Fie U’ent to Palestine frequently, 
and spent four winters in Rome, in 
order to get the proper atmosphere for 
The Eternal City. He was deeply re- 
ligious, and he owed much to the Bible: 
the stories that have done most for 
his name are based on Biblical themes, 
to which he gave a modem variation. 

His own account of his writing 
methods is interesting; “Each da}',' mv 
subject besets me, winter or summer, 
from 5 in the morning until breakfast 
time. I awake at 5 and lie in bed, think- 
ing out the chapter that is to be written 
that da}’, composing it word for word. 
That usuall}’ takes me up till 7. From 
7 till S I am engaged in mental revision 
of the chapter. 1 Uien get up and write 
it down from meraor}’, ns fast as ever 
the pen will flow. The rest of the morn- 
ing I spend in lounging about, thinking, 
thinking, thinking of ni}’ book.” 

Physically, Caine was a commanding 
figure. In his early thirties, his “flourish- 
ing moustache and' fertile head of flowing 
hair” were red. Alost readers, liowever, 
see him ns he looked in liis later yearSi 
with unruly flowing locks and full white 
beard and moustache. He had a rather 
large nose, and deep piercing eyes. The 
shape of his head, his high forehead, 
and the manner in which he trained his 
beard, bringing it to a point, gave him, 
as manv have noted, a striking resem- 
blance to the familiar portraits of Shake- 
speare. He ^\’ore a broad-brimmed 
slouch hat, a black cloak, and a wide 
belt, adornments that helped to give him 
a “picturesque and romantic person- 
ality.” 

Caine's instinct for the right kind of 
publicity was so notoriously developed 
that a pun was made on his book The 
Deemster to provide a nickname for him 
(“The Boomster”). After his vogue had 
vanished in the earh’ ’Twenties, the 
newer generation was inclined to poke 
fun at his volubility, his melodramatic 
plots, his pose.s, his lack of humor. On 
the Isle of Alan he was never wholly 
popular, because the natives resented his 
use of “fallen women” as Alanx heroines 
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and the liberties he took with local his- 
■tory and lore. 

H. s. R. 

Hall Caine’s works: 

No\’els: The Shadow of a Crime, 1885; 
A Son of Hagar, 1SS6; The Deemster, 1887; 
The Bondsman, 1890 ; The Scapegoat, 1891 ; 
The 2 tlanxman, 1894: The Christian, 1897; 
The Eternal City, 1901 : The Prodigal Son, 
1904; The Woman Thou Gavest Me, 1913; 
The ^faster of Man, 1923. 

Criticism, BiograI'HY, and Autodiography : 
Recollections of Rossetti, 1SS2- Cobwebs of 
Criticism, 18S3: Life of Coleridge, 1887; My 
Story, i^; The Drama of Three Hundred 
and ” Sixty-Five Days; Scenes in the Great 
War, 1915. 

About Hall Caine: 

Caine, H. My Slory; Pearson, H, Modern 
Men and Munniicrs; Stoker, B. Personal 
Rcminiseeiiecs of Henry Irving; Swinnerton, 
F. A London Bookman; Weygandt, C. A 
Ccnltiry of the English Novel; Williams, FI. 
Modern English ll'rilers. 

New York Herald Tribune and New York 
Times September l, 1931. 

Erskine Caldwell 1903- 

Autobiographical sketch of Erskine 
Caldwell, American novelist and short 
stor}' writer: 

"DORN December 15, 1903, in a manse 
^ near White Oak-, Coweta County, 
Georgia, where my father was the pastor 
of a Presbyterian church. My father, 
the Reverend I. S. Caldwell, is a North 
Carolinian by birth ; my mother, Carrie 
Bell Caldwell, a Virginian. 

I received no formal education until 
I was fourteen years old. During that 
time ra)’ father, who was home mission 
secretary of his church, moved fre- 
quently, and it was not thought wise 
to send me to school for two or three 
months at a time. So, whatever educa- 
tion I had by the time I was fourteen. 
It had been derived from reading and 
listening and looking in the Southern 
states west of the Mississippi River. 

I attended public school for tlie first 
time in Atolca. Tennessee. I completed 
the eighth grade that j-ear. Two 3’ears 
later 1 completed a ^'ear’s work in the 
high school at Wrens, Georgia. A year 
or two out for informal travel (informal 
travel: travel without my parents’ per- 
mission) during which time I discovered 
the Gulf of Me.xico, Mexico, and some- 


thing of Central America, and I was 
pushed into preparatory school in South 
Carolina. After several efforts to escape, 
I finally managed to reach the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. • 

Mj' education continued to be in- 
formal. I was not particular!}" interested 
in what ni}' instructors manifested inter- 
est in, and they were certainly not inter- 
ested in what 1 considered most interest- 
ing. Consequent!}", my classes and I 
parted company for days, weeks, and 
months. I still wished to attend college, 
and I imagined I might be able to do 
just that at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, but after three more years of 
effort to educate myself on university 
grounds, I gave the whole thing up and 
got a job in a newspaper office. That 
lasted a year. 

I first began writing at the University 
of Virginia, continued my efforts, or 
training, or whatever you wish to call 
it, at Atlanta, Georgia, in the cit}" room 
of the Journal, and at last found that a 
lot of work could be done in Maine in 
a day’s time. I am still in Maine [1933]. 

There have been no influences, I hope ; 
development is too much of an inter- 
woven piece for me to understand it ; my 
likes and dislikes are of no importance; 
I have no literary preferences; and I 
do not know what “esthetic bias” means. 
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In r)tlKT words, the only explanation 1 
wi.-Ii to make is lliat all that 1 am I 
attrihnte to my dislike for reading books. 
I'll read anything and everything in 
l)riiu that I can get my hands on it the 
medium is a magazine; but I dislike 
hooks as 1 do steel traps. Xow, at the 
present time, 1 force myself to rend no 
less than two, occasionally three, novels 
;i rear — thinking that perhaps 1 ought 
to: whatever that signifies. 

.Mv residence is in the town of iMount 
\'ernon. Maine. 1 live here most of the 
time, but occasionally 1 happen to be 
in California, Xcw York, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, and I'lorida. 

* :f. 

I f Caldwell had made a more com- 
plete record of his vocational experience 
m the preceding autobiogiajjliical sketch, 
he might have noted that he has been 
farmhand and worker in ;i cotton-seed 
oil mill and lumber mill in Georgia; 
cotton picker and hack driver in Ten- 
nessee; hook reviewer in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, and also iti Houston, 
Texas; stage hand in a burlesque theatre 
and soft drink dispenser in Philadelphia ; 
lecture bureau manager in Scranton ; 
night cook and waiter in the Union 
Station at Wilkes-Barre; and profes- 
sional football player at Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 

He wrote for seven years before any- 
thing was accepted for publication. His 
first published stoiw appeared in The 
N czu Coraz'aii in 1929; in the ensuing 
tear seventeen of his stories were pub- 
lished in eight magazines. 

In Commenting on his work in Coii- 
tcmj'o after the publication of God’s 
Little Acre in 1933, Caldwell wrote: “I 
am ashamed of the two novelettes [The 
Bastard and Poor Fool, both privately 
printed] ; . . . I am also ashamed of 
Tobacco Road now, and if I'm not 
ashamed of God's Little Acre inside of 
the next six months. I'll never be able 
to write another book.” 

Apparently John S. Sumner of the 
Xew ''tork Society for the Suppre.ssion 
of ^'■icc thought Caldwell ought to be 
ashamed of God's Little Acre, for he 
made a complaint of -obscenity against 
the hook' which re.sulted in a summons 
being served on the \'iking Press for 


selling it. But Judge Beniamin Green- 
span m a preliminary hearing in Ivffer- 
.son Market Court in Xew York Cin- 
cleared the book of the charge anil 
refused to hold the publishers to the 
Court of Sjiecial Sessions. He delivered 
an opinion, based on a signed protest 
from forty well-known tiuthors and 
critics, that the book g;ive evidence of 
being written as serious literature and 
not as an appeal to the salacious. 

In September 1933 Caldwell wa.s 
awarded the $1,000 prize for the best 
short story printed in the Yale Revu\e 
during the year. The winning story, 
"Country k'ull of Swedes,” was inchulecl 
in a volume of short stories by Caldwell 
eiititletl Il’e Are the Lh'iiig which ap- 
peared later in the same month. Alean- 
while, the author was at work on a 
novel dealing with the viciousness of a 
lay preacher in Georgia. 

He is married. 

Erskine Caldwell’s works: 

Novi:ls and Novremrs; Tlie Ik-Ktaril, 
1928; Poor Poo), 1929; Tobacco Road, 19,12; 
God's Little Acre, 19,!.-?. 

SnoiiT Siounts: American Barth, 19J1; We 
Arc the Living, 1 W 3 , 

2 \bout Erskine Caldwell : 

Publishers' U'cehly 12,^:1702 May 27, 193.?. 


Roy Campbell 1901- 

Autobiographical notes by Roy Dun- 
ivAchit Campbell, British poet; 


■DORN in Durban, South Africa, Oc- 
tober 2, 1901, the third son of Dr. 
S. G. Campbell and Margaret Dun- 
nachie. Was brought up wlien not in 
school in the wilds of Natal and 
Rhodesia. 

Joined up the Sixth South rVfrican 
Infantry at the age of fifteen but was 
arrested and sent back [to the Durban 
High School] from Potchefstroom. 

Was later sent to Oxford where fail- 
ing to pass e.xams I came down thru 
France, walking frotn Lyotis to Mar- 
seilles, and lived for some time among 
the fishermen. 

Returning to England, I met Mary 
Gorman ami we married at once. Having 


no money, we retired to wild M'ales and 
lived in a fisherman’s cabin where at the 
age of nineteen I wrote The Flaming 
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Terrapin, and worked at odd jobs among 
the fishermen. 

Returned to South Africa with my 
wife and daughter, where I edited Voor- 
slag, which caused a great furore and 
from which I was sacked. I returned 
with my wife and two daughters steer- 
age to England where I collected the 
material for The Georgiad. 

After which I returned to my original 
haunts on the Mediterranean, running 
two fishing boats and jousting profes- 
sionall}' for the town of Martigues, 
where I published Adamastor, The 
Georgiad, Taurine Provence, and 
Flowering Reeds. 

:i; ?:< 

The publication of his first book, The 
Flaming Terrapin, in 1924 caused a sen- 
sation and compelled recognition of 
Campbell as a poet of unusual vigor. 
It was a long single poem in six parts 
filling some eight 3 ’- pages. The allegori- 
cal title is interpreted by Percy Hutchi- 
son as “an embodiment of the spirit of 
vital renewal in the world, envisaged by 
the poet as a fiery turtle towing Noah 
and his ark thru the flood.” According 
to Louis Untermej'er, the reader “is 
scarcely aware of tlie philosophic con- 
tent, for the lines sweep him on at such 
a pace that he is conscious of little ex- 
cept the momentum of the verse, the 
bright concatenation of figures, and a 
general feeling of exuberance.” 

In 1930 Campbell brought out Ada- 
mastor, a book of short pieces, consisting 
of lyrics and a few satirical fragments. 
Edith Sitwell called this volume “a poetic 
tornado” and said that the author gave 
her “renewed hope for the future of 
English poetr}'.” Arnold Bennett de- 
clared: "Emotions, crude and primeval, 
surge out of him in terrific waves. He 
is a prodigious master of words. He 
shows more vitalit}' in a line than our 
excellent and refined poets can show in 
ten pages.” But Harriet Monroe thought 
the book did not live up to these praises, 
and William Rose Benet discerned in the 
poet a tendency to shout in order to be 
heard. 

Of the several volumes which Camp- 
bell published after Adamastor, The 
Georgiad was a satirical fantasy in verse 
and Taurine Provence dealt with the 
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philosophy, technique, and religion of 
the bullfighter. In 1933 he published 
Flowering Reeds. 

Campbell has been called “the Byron 
of our time,” and Percy Hutchison notes 
that "he is young, appears to regard the 
world with deep-seated spleen, enjoys 
expressing himself satirically, and, above 
all, with enormous vehemence. More 
circumscribed of range than Byron, and, 
as would be natural in an age of letters 
more accustomed to dressing its lines in 
mufti, this South African takes the same 
fiendish (more accurate^, jmuthful) de- 
light in telling the world where (with 
him, at least) it is to get off. . . 

“Words tumble from the mouth of 
this man in torrents ; his rh 3 'thms are 
surcharged with fury, his lines roar with 
the thunder of the surf and flash with 
the lightning of the storm. Like the 
3 muthful Keats, Mr. Campbell appears 
to have swallowed the dictionar 3 '- whole; 
he displays an enormous appetite for 
adjectives and for peculiar^ active 
verbs.” 

Arthur Colton says: “Ro 3 f Campbell 
is the first figure of distinction in South 
African letters since Olive Schreiner, 
and on his work too is the stamp of the 
veldt and the same tension of revolt, the 
same parallelism of grim fact and the 
soul’s frustrate pilgrimage, the same 
brutalit 3 ' cheek b 3 ' jowl with vision, the 
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same emphasis on the discordance be- 
tween them.” 

Campbell continues to live in France 
at Martigues, wliicli is located at the 
mouth of the Rhone River, and is in 
partnership with French relatives as 
part owner of fishing boats. He de- 
scribes himself in ll'/to’s JVlio as 
“patron-pecheur, razeteur, and profes- 
sional lancer in La Joyeusc Lance 
(champions of the Mediterranean in the 
Joutes IMartigues)." His list of clubs is: 
La Joyeuse Lance, Toro, Societe Toro- 
mac'hique, and Ccrcle dcs Pecheurs 
Martigaux. 

In appearance, he is dark and slender, 
with a melancholy face. He usually 
wears dark shirts and a black broad- 
hrimmed hat. 

Roy Campbell’s works : 

Poems; The Flaming Terrapin, 1924; The 
\\a\zgoose, 192S; Adamastor, 1930; The 
Gnm Trce.s 1030; Poems, 1030; 'The Geor- 
giacl, 1931; Choosing a ^last, 1931 ; Taurine 
Provence, 1032: Pomegranates, 1932; Mithraic 
Emblems, 1932: Flowering Reeds, 1933. 

Ess \YS : \Vj ndham Lewis, 1932 ; Burns, 
1932. 

About Roy Campbell: 

Itntermcycr, L. Modern British Poetry. 

Bookman 75:769 December 1932; New Re- 
knbhc 66 '133 March iS, 1931; Ne^o York 
Times Book Reviezv January 25, 1931; 

Poetry 3S.9S May 1931. 

Gilbert Cannan 1SS4- 

ILBERT CANNAN, English novel- 
ist, dramatist, critic, and essayist, 
the second son of Henry Cannan and 
\'ioIet \V’right Cannan, was born at 
Manchester. England, on June 25, 1884 
— in the same year as Hugh Walpole, 
Frank Swinnerton, Francis Brett Young, 
J. C. Squire, James Elroy Flecker, and 
Sara Teasdale. 

He was educated at the University of 
Manchester, where Harold Rrighouse 
and the late Stanley Houghton were his 
classmates, and at King’s Collegc, Cam-' 
bridge. He studied for the law, and 
was called to the bar in 1908. Altho he 
did not practice, his legal training is re- 
flected in many of his novels. 

During 1909-10, he was the dramatic 
Clitic for the London Star. Shaw takes 
a si}' hit at Cannan in this capacity, in 


Fanny's First Play, where Cannan ap- 
pears as the dramatic critic, “Gilbert 
Gunn." His keen interest in the theatre 
has also expressed itself in various other 
forms: in his association with Drink- 
water, Brighouse, Houghton, and C. E. 
Montague in the establishment of .the 
famous Manchester Repertory Theatre; 
in Mummery, a novel of theatrical life; 
in his marriage to Barrie’s divorced 
wife, Mary Ansell, the actress (who 
later divorced him ) ; and as an actor. 
In May 1918, he gave a successful per- 
formance as Mirabell, in Congreve’s The 
JVay of the World. 

At one time, before their divorce, 
Cannan and his wife lived in a windmill 
in the countryside of Bucks, with D. H. 
Lawrence and Middleton Murry for 
neighbors. 

As a novelist, Caiman’s work reveals 
the influence of Roniain Rolland — ^whose 
Jcan-Christofhc he translated — Mere- 
dith, and Samuel Butler. To this list, 
Hugh Walpole would add the name of 
Conrad. He has also shown a special 
interest in Russian fiction, altho Cor- 
nelius Weygandt suggests that he has 
not thoroly assimilated the Russian view- 
point when he attempts to present it to 
English readers. His first novel, Peter 
Homonculns, contains autobiographical 
elements. Devious lEoyj, tlic life story 
of its hero, like so many of his stories, 
is spread over a large canvas, its action 
taking place in England, Africa, the Far 
East, and America. It is a propaganda 
novel — a type that Cannan has con- 
demned in rather harsh terms — its thesis 
being that “all peace and happiness hang 
from what men choose to make of 
women,” a discovery made by the hero 
after he has been unfaithful. An Eng- 
lish critic, Harold Williams, regards as 
the personal conviction of Cannan the 
statement of the hero that it is the pur- 
pose of art to help men and women “to 
feel and fully to grasp, the guiding prin- 
ciples of the world and of life, to make 
them see the dividing line between good 
and evil, between light and darkness, 
right and wrong.” 

Little Brother, Round the Corner, Old 
Mole, and Old Mole’s Novel arc under 
the influence of . Butler. The first novel 
of this group is also suggestive of 
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Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. Round the 
Corner, which was banned by tlie Lon- 
don censor, is generally accepted as 
Cannan’s best work, and the Reverend 
Francis Folyat as one of his major 
triumphs in characterization. It is an 
attack on tlie crippling effect of conven- 
tion and on the petty ideals of bourgeois 
respectability. The title derives from a 
passage in a letter of Serge to his 
father: “Do you remember a night when 
j-ou and I watched the rest acting an 
absurd play, and I said involuntarily 
‘Round the Corner’? Modern life is 
theatrical. Everybody is playing a part, 
because they are without understanding. 
Life for modern men and women is for 
ever round tlie corner, because they 
attempt to tackle their affairs with the 
minds of children, children who believe 
everytliing thej’ are told and examine 
nothing. Unhappily, life is a serious 
business which yields its reward of joy 
only to simplicity, sincerity, and purity, 
or if you like the old trinit}' better — 
faith, hope, and charity.” Round the 
Corner shows the influence of Russian 
fiction, and u’hen it was published more 
than one reviewer said that Cannan 
“must have recentl}' read Sanine.” 

Mendel is a novel of Jewish interest, 
a theme to which Cannan frequently 
returns. Pugs and Peacocks presents a 
picture of the disorganized condition of 
English life before and after the Great 
War. The central character, a Cam- 
bridge don, is a conscientious objector 
who sacrifices his career to his convic- 
tions. In Cambridge, naturall}', the book 
aroused a great deal of interest, because 
of the efforts of readers to identify the 
protagonist. In Scinbal, its sequel, Can- 
nan has achieved one of his major suc- 
cesses in his anali’tic portrait of Francis 
Scmbal, a French Jew. 

The critical views of an artist are 
always interesting, and it is worth while 
to consider Cannan’s definition of a 
novel — “an epic with its wings clipped, 
that is, with its action and characters 
viewed ironically” — and to apply it to 
his own works. Thoroly opposed to 
sentimentalism, he has made irony one 
of the “essential ingredients” of the 
"true” novel, Douglas Goldring, of the 
English Review, has called Cannan "the 
bad boy of the Georgian novelists,” A 


short but exceedingly clear summary of 
Cannan’s work is Percy Hutchison’s “A 
Master of the Novel of Manners,” in 
the Literary Digest Book Review. 

As a dramatist, Cannan has not been 
equally successful. His Miles Dlvon and 
Mary’s Wedding — both of them indebted 
to Synge — had the worthy purpose of 
attempting to bring back to the stage 
something of the beaut}' and poetry of 
ordinary speech, but they do not seri- 
ously move the spectator because of the 
striking discrepancy — not so noticeable 
when the plays are read in a book — 
between the language, and the surround- 
ings and social position of the characters, 

111 itself, Cannan’s comparative failure 
in writing for the theatre calls for no 
comment. Most authors who have tried 
their skill in two or more forms have 
not been able to attain a first-class repu- 
tation in both. The curious fact about 
Cannan is tliat the field in which he has 
reached definite recognition is the one 
that he does not appear to take seri- 
ously. In a letter (1921) to Barrett H. 
Clark, author of works on the drama 
and translator of French plays, he in- 
dicates that he regards his work as a 
novelist merely as a “preparation” for 
his future career as a dramatist: “I 
must correct your impression that I was 
once interested in the drama. I think 1 



From an imtlnlshed portrait by Joiin Mobray- Clarice 
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have never really been interested in any- 
thing else, all my researches, Iiowever 
remote they maj’ appear, having been 
made to that end. 1 have lately resumed 
dramatic criticism for the London Na- 
tion and before very long shall discard 
novels for plays.” 

In his study of Samuel Butler, Can- 
nan olTers a critical discussion of the 
novel as a literary form and also ex- 
plains his own theories. “The modern 
story in which action and characters 
are viewed sentimentally,” he writes, 
“is not, pi-operly speaking, a novel at 
all, . . As for the story in which action 
and characters are regarded only in re- 
lation to political and sociological con- 
siderations, that is a fearful wild-fowl, 
wingless, featherless, strange, and inde- 
cent.” 

Away from his work, Cannan finds 
recreation in motoring, swimming, travel- 
ing, journalism, and reading. He is a 
member of the Savage Club, in London, 
an organization for those who have 
made recognized contributions to art, 
literature, or science. 

After the World War was over. Can- 
nan visited America, and then went to 
Africa. He has recorded his impressions 
of the latter country in Letters From a 
Distance. This volume and his earlier 
Anatomy of Society show him to be a 
penetrating critic of social forms and 
customs. 

H. s. R. 

Gilbert Caiman’s works; 

Novels; Peter HomoncuUis, 1909; Devious 
Ways, 1910; Little Brother, 1912; Round the 
Corner, 1913; Old Mole, 1914; Old Mole's 
Novel, 1914; Young Earnest; The Romance 
of a Bad Start in Life, 1915; Mendel; A 
Story of Youth, 1916; Three Pretty Men, 
1916 (American title; Three. Sons and a 
Mother); The Stuceo Plouse, 1918; Mum- 
mery. 1918; Pink Roses, 1919; Time and 
Eternity, 1919; Pugs and Pe.acocks, 1920; 
Scmbal. 1922; Annette and Bennett, 1922; 
The House of Prophecy, 1924. 

Drama; Miles Di.xon, 1910; James and 
John, 1910; Mary’s Wedding, 1912; Wedding 
Presents, 1912; The Perfect Widow, 1912; 
The Arbor of Refuge, 1913; A Short Way 
With Authors, 1013; Four Plays, 1913; Three, 
' 913 ; The Right To Kill (with Francis 
Keyzer) 1915; Everybody’s Husband, 1917; 
The Release of the Soul, 1920; Seven Plays, 
1923. 

V Literary and Dramatic Criticism ; The 
a ‘'*9 Theatre, 1913; Satire, 1914; Samuel 

Butler, 1915, 

Ca 


Social Criticism ; The Anatomy of So- 
ciety, 1919; Letters From a Distance, 1921 

Poetry; Poems, 1915. 

Translation; John Christopher (transla- 
tion of Remain Rolland's Jcan-ChrisloHie) j 
1910; H-III, 1911: IV, 1913, 

About Gilbert Cannan : 

Cunliffe, J. W. English Literature Diiniu; 
the Last Holf-Ccnlury; George, W, L, 
Novelist OH Novels; Goldring, D, Reputaltons; 
Essays in Criticism; Gould, G. The English 
Novel of Today; James, H, Notes on Novel- 
ists; Williams, H. Modern English Writers. 

Cambridge Public Library Record 3;3i 
September 1930; Current O/iinion 6 q:So hi\v 
1920; Dial 6S;i 73 February 1920; Ereemaii 
7 ;570 August 22, 1923 ; New _ Vork Times 
Book Reviciu klay ll, 1924; Literary Digest 
International Book Revietu July 23, 1923, 


Joanna Cannan 189S~ 

JOANNA MAXWELL CANNAN, 
" English novelist who in private life 
is Mrs. H. J. Pullein-Thompson, was 
born in 1898 at Magdalen Gate House, 
Oxford. Her father was Charles Can- 
nan, secretary to the delegates of the 
Oxford University Press and fellow and 
sometime dean of Trinity College. She 
is a niece of Professor Edwin Cannan, 
the English economist, and a cousin of 
the novelist and playwright, Gilbert 
Cannan. 

Miss Cannan was educated at Wych- 
wood Scliool, Oxford, and in Paris. 
Alllio she wrote stories when quite a 
child, she really meant to be an artist, 
she told R. S. Forman, an interviewer 
for the London Bookman; less because 
she really had any great artistic talent, 
than because her sister, who published 
a volume of poetrji, was felt to be the 
writer of the family. 

Before she reached the age of twenty- 
two Miss Cannan was married to H. J. 
Pullein-Thompson, a captain in the regu- 
lar British army who later retired and 
went into business. They made their 
home in Wimbledon, near London. Their 
oldest child, Dennis, was born in 1920, 
three years before she published her first 
novel, Misty Valley. This book had an 
Oxford setting and was somewhat auto- 
biographical. Josephine, her second 
child, was born in 1925, the same year 
in which a second novel, JFild Derry 
Wine, appeared. This novel, a storj' of 
country life and love in England, intro- 
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duced Miss Cannan to American readers. 
Diana and Christine, her twin daughters, 
were born in 1926 and she signalized tlie 
date with another book. The Lady of the- 
Heights. 

Today Miss Cannan is reluctant to 
acknowledge tliese three early novels, 
altho two of diem. Misty Valley and 
The Lady of the Heights, were reissued 
in cheap editions in 1931. 

The first work of Miss Cannan to at- 
tract wide attention was Sheila Both- 
IFays, 1928, followed b}' The Simple 
Pass On in 1929 and No JFalls of 
Jasper in 1930. The latter is a character 
study of a “rotter.” 

A chorus of praise greeted High Table 
in the winter of 1931 and Miss Cannan 
was said to have “arrived” as a novelist. 
The book is a character study of an 
unattractive Oxford scholar and Miss 
Cannan claims that the hero as a boy 
is modeled after herself, which is the 
same thing as saying that she was a 
priggish child. She says the book is too 
short. Ithuriel’s Hour, published later 
in the same year, is a study of a man 
whose arrogant and ruthless ambition to 
conquer a supposedly unscalable moun- 
tain brings tragedy to all associated with 
him. 

All these novels after IVild Berry 
IFiiic were issued in the United States 
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as well as England, with the exception 
of The Lady of the Heights. The 
Simple Pass On was issued in America 
is Orphan of Mars. A novel called 
Snow in Harvest was published in Eng- 
land in 1932. 

From the first Miss Cannan’s writing 
attracted the attention of critics because 
of what Rebecca West has called her 
“power to create a piteous and lovable 
character.” Other critics have found 
such divergent qualities as wit, irony, 
satire, sympathy, and “a delicate malice” 
in her work. 

Miss Cannan’s occupation other than 
writing is “minding the children” and 
she sar-s it leaves her time for little else. 
The twin girls, aged seven in 1933, write 
endless “books” — mostly on the theme 
of cats versus rats— and insist on having 
their manuscripts t)"ped “just like 
mother’s.” Miss Cannan devotes practi- 
cally all of her vacations, how'ever, to 
her favorite recreation which is moun- 
tain climbing. Her oldest child, the boy, 
Dennis, developed at about ten years of 
age an enthusiasm for the mountains 
and outdoors and began accompanying 
her on trips. He was enrolled at Eton 
in 1933. Until the English “holiday-at- 
home” movement began, the author spent 
her summers on the Continent. 

Seldom does Miss Cannan attend liter- 
ary gatherings, and she tells some amus- 
ing stories of her rare encounters with 
other authors. Ethel Mannin, for in- 
stance, who was a close neighbor at 
Wimbledon, she Icnows onh' thru having 
pushed her down the steps of a bank; 
and at a Book Society dinner she askpr* 
J. B. Priestley who he was. 

Miss Cannan keeps dogs and she con- 
fesses to a dislike for games and ma- 
cliinery. She wears her hair bobbed and 
is fond of jewelr}^ She moved away 
from Wimbledon in 1931. 

Joanna Cannan’s novels: 

Mist3' Vallej’, 1923; Wild Berry Wine, 1925; 
The Lady of the Heights, 1926; Sheila Both- 
Waj’s, 192S: The Simple Pass On (American 
title: Orphan of Mars) 1929: No Walls of 
Jasper, 1930 ; High Table, 1931 ; Ithuriel’s 
Hour, 1931 : Snow in Harvest, 1932. 

About Joanna Cannan: 

Bookman (London) 80:299 September 1931. 
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Francis Carco 1SS6- 

F R a N C 1 S C a R C O ( I'rnncis 
Carcopino-Tu>soii) I'lcnch 
novelist, anti art vvitk, was born in 
Noumea, New Cak-ilonia, on July 3, 1SS6. 
At the lime h'S father occupied the posi- 
tion of Stale Domains insiiectnr. \Vlien 
(he child attained the aite of fourteen, 
the family returned to I'raitce, establish- 
m.o their residence at \'iliefranchc-dc- 
Kouerge. I'or five years they remained 
111 tills town where Francis’ father had 
Ihcii aj'pointed "conservateur des hypo- 
iheijiu's,” a kind of mongage controller. 
I'lancis did not prove to be a model of 
laniestness Interested in outside read- 
mgs iBalrac. lIoiTman, Stendhal. Ban- 
delaire, I’oe, N’erlainc, Rimbaud) be won 
no jiabns when it came to routine work, 
attendance, and discipline. 

In 1906 one finds him in Nice estab- 
lisbing a literary magazine. La Revne 
JiUih', wbicb, as usual, died almost at its 
birth for lack of funds. Before the year 
came to an end, bis collaborations ap- 
piarcd in A'ltiii /aiinc of Iilarseiilcs. In 
ibe meantime he became tutor (‘‘riipctt- 
teiir" ) at the lycee of Agon with a salary 
of iort>-t\ve francs a month. (How 
Ibis nomadic, unruly child ever succcedctl 
m obtaining a degree seems to remain a 
mtsterv.) .Ns tutor be became quite 
popular evith the boarders at the lycee. 
Instead of advising them in their studies, 
ol siqiervising their games and bringing 
Older in the dormitories, he devoted most 
111 his time to the scribbling of verse, 
lie had some poems accepted by the dis- 
iinguished Parisian magazine La Plia- 
Iniii/,'. When the Agcn intelligentsia 
learned of this triumph, they came en 
masse to congratulate him. He received 
them in his room — and Maurice dii Card 
tells how the young poet stood proudly' 
by tile fireplace, stark naked, taking the 
v.Aghi of his genius quite seriously. 

One of his greatest dcligiils consisted 
in taking his pupils on their Thursday 
outings. Whenever he saw a pretty girl 
he clapped his hands, and all the stndcnt.s 
lollowcd him in tlic pursuit of the young 
woman. Day by day grew the prestige 
of tliis strange yepHUenr: Carco had a 
.splendid voice and he knew all the latc.st 
popular songs. He sang not only in the 
dormitories hut in less reputable places. 


In fact lie planned to join the caff- 
concert in town as entertainer Imt at the 
List moment discovered that lie did not 
liave the regulation patent leatlicr siioes. 

After his three months sojourn at 
Agen, lie settled in Toulouse in Juiy 
1906. Finding it rather hard to cam a 
living, he had to recur to his ingcniiitv; 
he tvoitk! walk into the Jardin dcs^ Plantes 
reciting the first canto from the Iliad; 
the astonished strollers would stop to 
listen, and taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, Carco would direct their aUenttou 
to one of his friends who, with bandaged 
eyes, offered to tell tliem their fortune. 
The proceeds usually amounted to fifty 
francs, a handsome sum for a day’s 
work. 

From Toulouse he went to Rodez, in 
lime to play the role of legate in Roger 
Frene's drama La Calhcdrak. After 
Rodez — Grenoble, where he had been 
summoned to .serve his military term. 
Almost overnight poet Carco became 
Corporal Carco : lie found the atmosphere 
so congenial (he met in the barracks, 
among others, Jules Romains and the 
poet Jean Pcllerin) that when his term 
expired he asked for a rahiot, an extra 
three months term, in a fortress at 
Briangon. 

In 1907 he founded Pan, a periodical 
for which he was able to obtain the col- 
laboration of Verhaeren, Tristan Kling- 
sor, and many other consecrated poets. 
On January 15, 1909 he published La 
Petites Fcnillcs and soo'n after became 
secretary of tltc magazine Lc Feu. In 
1910 he arrived in Paris for the fir.st 
time. His dilapidated old valise displayed 
an incredible assortment of lags. But 
he was no eccentric tourist with a fat 
hank account. He was saved from starva- 
tion by a kind friend who obtained for 
him a position in the Department of Puli- 
lic Works (Water Supply Division). 
Among the employes in his division was 
one Louis Pcrgaiul who later won fame 
for his animal storic.s. After his onkc 
hour.s, Carco was initiated into the mys- 
teries of Montmartre in the company of 
Pierre MacOrlJiu and Roland Dorgcics. 
Carco spent his i.’ his drinking at the 
Closcric des Ifilas ’ ith the followers ot 
the poet Paul Fort, a 4 with nondescript 
publicans and sinners. would end the 
night in some dance i nt La Mon- 
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tagne, the famous Bal Vachier in the rue 
jMont Sainte Genevih^e. But it was not 
all bals-musettes ; Carco came in touch 
with the lower depths of Paris, learning 
the slang and manners of the apaches. 
Carco’s Bohemia did not contain the 
romantic halo of Murger’s — it was, 
rather, a sordid existence punctuated by 
hunger and disease. Frequentl}' he and 
his friends had to steal in the early hours 
of tire morning the milk and rolls from 
the doorsteps of the luckier citizens of 
Paris. 

In 1911 Carco had published at his 
own expense a brochure of poems en- 
titled Instincts. He had sent complimen- 
tary copies to the better known critics 
and to most of the writers he admired. 
Only one exciting reply came: it was 
from tlie novelist Charles-Henry Hirsdi. 
Carco paid him a visit and heard Hirsch’s 
advice: Get to work, 3 -oung man, and do 
not waste time in Montmartre ! 

Carco ms|rected him and obeyed the 
orders. I He boarded the first train for 
Ivfice TOiere he found a lodging at his 
grandmother’s and devoted his time to 
hard wqrk. He printed at his expense 
two volumes of poems — La Bohhne et 
Mon Cocttr and Chansons Aigres-Douccs 
— and when he returned to Paris he had 
with him the complete manuscript of a 
novel: Jhus-Ia-CaiUe. 

Carco las recorded faithfully the joys 
and angui.'.hes of his Parisian adventures 
in his book The Last Bohemia. Especiall)' 
crucial was the period 1913-1914, ver- 
itable year; of the locust. Dorgeles had 
succeeded n getting him the very serious 
position of art critic for L’Homme Libre 
at the neagre salary of twenty-five 
francs pe: month. The young writer 
would ha'e starved to death had he not 
returned o his providential resources: 
once morethe milk-stealing act, the bals- 
rausettes (f the quartier of the Repub- 
lique, and Ills strange motley of friends 
drawn frcn the coarsest t)'pes of the 
gutters am the most sophisticated artists 
of his goeration (Apollinaire, Max 
Jacob, Picaso and others). 

At last tl; fortunate day arrived. Paul 
Fort had bought together the flower of 
French ar, and letters at the Cafe 
Voltaire in elebration of his daughter’s 
marriage tohe painter Sev^erini. It was 
a wild affai: the drunken guests moved 
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in a pandemonium of cigarette smoke 
and loud laughter. The futurist Mari- 
netti gave himself up to futurist jubilation 
and broke to smithereens every mirror, 
jar, and plate in the place. Silence 
came only when Fort stood up on the 
piano and sang some of his own ballads. 
The guests wanted him to go on indefi- 
nitely but he put in his place Francis 
Carco. Carco knew all the songs of the 
streets and he infused into them real 
pathos and beauty. Enthusiastic applause 
followed each performance and he almost 
exhausted his interminable repertoire. A 
“distinguished looking” lady insisted on 
being introduced to the singer — and it 
was to her, to the all-powerful Rachilde, 
tliat Carco told how some months ago he 
had left the manuscript of his novel 
Jesus-la-Caille in the offices of the Mer- 
cure de France. Rachilde promised to 
speed up matters: the manuscript was 
read the very next day and a few months 
later Jcsns-la-Caille was published. 

Thus, in 1914, at twenty-eight, Francis 
Carco won recognition as one of the 
most promising novelists in France. To 
have a book published b)" the Mercure de 
France meant to him total economic sal- 
vation, not so much because of ro)'alties 
but because the acceptance opened to 
him countless newspapers and magazines. 

In the midst of this brighter outlook 
the War came to postpone his triumphs. 
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He went to tlie front as wagon-master 
and corporal in a field lialvci}'. Yet, as 
he claimed, a ccgiw dc cabot, a corporal’s 
dugout, was just as suitable for his 
writing as any Paris room. Plowever, 
Bakery 66 did not keep him long : thrilled 
b}- the air raids, Carco decided to join 
the aeronautical school. On December 
10, 1916, he received his pilot’s license. 

In the meantime the publishers had 
pinned and classified him ; he was the 
chronicler of the underworld, the con- 
tinuator of Charles-Louis Philippe 
(1874-1909) and the legitimate competi- 
tor of Charles-Heiny Hirscli (b.l870) 
who had discovered him ajid to whose 
life and works Carco devoted his first 
book of criticism. ’’■ s. 

Carco humored his publishers by 
sending in novel after novel of the demi- 
monde; Lcs htnoccnts, An Coin di's 
Riics, Lcs Malliciiis dc Fcrncmdc, etc. 
However, it was not until 1922 that 
his masterpiece appeared: L’Hommc 
Traqiic, published in this countrv- as The 
Hoiiudcd Man and in England as The 
Noose of Sin. In this brief novel, almost 
a novelette, Carco surpassed iiimself. 
Effectively devoid of cheap “atmospheric” 
trappings and written in a crisp, d 3 ’namic 
language, Carco gained not only in depth 
(partly thru his careful reading of Do- 
stoievsk 3 '’s Crime and Punishment) but 
in econom 3 ’, in the vitalitv of his dia- 
logue (he had collaborated with Albert 
Picard in the pla 3 - Mon Homme). The 
critic.s were unanimous in their acclaim 
and Carco’s novel was awarded the Prix 
du Roman of the French Academv. 

The Hounded Man tells the storv of a 
baker who committed a crime and is 
hounded thereafter by his deed. Sin and 
repentance alternate, and the psychologi- 
cal counterpoint is handled with concen- 
trated realism and sobriety. 

Besides poetry and fiction, Carco has 
written art criticism. Of special woi-th 
are his monogi'aphs on Utrillo, Asselin, 
De Vlaminck, and the nude in modern 
painting. Also, he has written long 
essays on his literary master.s, Hirech 
and Bourget, and devoted a novelized 
biograpln- to FraiiQois \‘ilIon. In the 
preparation of this book he did much 
research and reconstructed, with the 
help of some of France’s foremost 


scholars, the life and times of the great 
poet. 

Altho some of Carco’s detractors claim 
that he is a “one-string fiddle,”- he' has 
actually shown a wide range of interests. 
Dubcch has described him as an ener- 
getic man ; round, big head like that of a 
Roman emperor; aquiline nose;, thin lips, 
nervous, somewhat mocking; dark com- 
plexion; sharp, scrutinizing eyes; re- 
poseful gestures,' not at all abrupt. He 
gives an impression of tranquil force, of 
contained violence and balanced intelli- 
gence — onlv his e 3 ‘es seem quick, alive — 
in short, he is a nervous being who knows 
how to control himself. 


.\. r. 

The works of Francis Carco : 
'•^Poetry: Instincts, ipii; La Bnlienic ct Mon 
CoFnc, ..1012 : Chansons .-Vigres-Douccs, tQi,3; 
.An Vent crispe-dtj Matin, loi.t; Petits Airs, 
1020; Poemes IncHit^ 1021 ; Pocmes Rc- 
ti'onvcs (1004-192.^) iQslr- 
Ftenox: Jcsns-Ia-Caille, 19144. Lcs Inno- 
cents, 1916; .-\ti Coin ties Ruc.s,\(piS; Lcs 
Mnllicitrs de Fcrnandc, iprS; Lcs Mi^tercs dc 
la Morgue, 191S; Bob ct Bobclte S'.imuscnl. 
1919; L’Equipc, 1919; Scenes de la 'Vic dc 
Montmartre, 1919; Sfainan Petit-Doi :t, 1993; 
L’Homme Traqiic, 1922: Panam, iq;2: Ricn 
qti’ttnc Femme. 1023: Vcrotchka rf 7 tmn|;crc, 
1923 : Perversite, 1925 ; Le Roman /dc , Fran- 
cois Villon, 1926; Rue Pi.gnlle, I927|: La Rue, 
19.30; La Belie Amour, 1932; L’Oiybre, 1 Q 33 - 
Dr.\ma; klon Homme (with And -c Picard) 
1021; Lc Gentleman (with AlfrcJ Savoir) 

1923. 

Other Works (.Art Criticisip, Essays, 
Travel): Charles Henry Hirsch, '1913; Lcs 
Derniers Btats des Lettres ct des Arts, 1919; 
De Vlaminck, 1920; Francis Carco Racontc 
par Lni-Memc, 1921 ; Lcs Hnmoristes, 1921 : 
Maurice Utrillo, 1921 ; L’.Ami des Fillcs, on 
Charles Dtborde, 1921; Jranricc Asselin, 1924: 
Tableau de I’.Amonr V’enal, 1924: Lc Nn dans 
la Peintnre Moderne, 1924; Charles Laborde 
ct son Oeuvre, 1926; De Montmartre an Qiiar- 
ticr Latin, 1027; La Lcgende et la Vie de 
Maurice Utrillo, 1927; Nnits de Paris, ,1027: 
Images Cachees, 192S; Huits .lours a Sevilie, 
1929; Printemps d’Espagne, 1929; Suite Es- 
pagnole, 1931 ; Prisons de Femmes, 1931 ; Paul 
Bourget, 1932: Tradnit de I’.Argot, 1932; 
Pal.ace — B.to'ptc, 1933. 

Carco’s works in English translation: 
The Hounded Man, 1924; The Romance of 
Francois Villon, 1927; The Last Bohemia: 
From Montmartre to the Qnarticr Latin, 
192S; Perversity, 192s. 

About Francis Carco: 

Dubcch, L. Lcs Chefs dc Pile dc Ir. Jetiitc 
Generation; Lefcvic, F. Uiie Ilriirc Avec. . . 
(first and fifth scries) ; Peyre, J. Francis 
Carcoi Roya. M. An Coin du Bois Sacre: 
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the editing of The Oxford Book of 
Ai)ti'r'u'a)i J'crsc, wlitdi was his last 
work. 

These ventures into tlie editorial by- 
paths were not on tlie whole verj’ re- 
nninerative, however, and much of Car- 
man’s life was spent in comparative 
poverty — as one biographer has said, 
"the old story of tlie struggling poet 
scribbling on odd bits of paper in his 
attic, or 'browsing listlessly’ over a book- 
stall." Cannan’s cousin, Lloyd Roberts, 
a younger brother of the poet Charles, 
has given a picture of the life of the 
three of tiiem togetlier in a Nintli Street 
llat in Xew York in the early daj-s, the 
three e.xisting on twenty-five cents a day 
for food and adding only a tablespoon 
at a time of fresh dieap coffee to the 
old grounds for days on end. 

There is nothing on record, however, 
to indicate tliat Cannan objected par- 
ticularly to this hand-to-mouth, bohemian 
sort of existence. It is certain tliat his 
life was made easier by the fact that 
lie had virtually no material responsi- 
bilities at any time. He never married. 
In later years he had a comfortable home 
in Xew Canaan, Connecticut, but used 
it mostly as a base for wider travels in 
tlie mountains, along the seacoast, and 
up the Canadian rivers. Also in later 
years he added substantially to his in- 
come by lecture tours, especiall)' in 
Canada, where he was verj- popular. 
Near the end of his life he was accorded 
a number of honors and awards by tlie 
universities and societies of his native 
land, and after his death on June 8. 1929, 
an effort was made to place his ashes 
in Canadian soil. He was buried at New 
Canaan, however. 

"Six feet three in his heelless, square- 
toed shoes,’’ Carman’s personal appear- 
ance has become a literaiy- tradition. 
Julian Hawthorne has pictured him in 
liis prime: “His figure liglitly built and 
perfectly symmetrical rose to a height 
of fully si.x feet and tliree inches. His 
movements and posture were careless 
but graceful ; his head, superbly propor- 
tioned, sat on a neck round and firm as 
a pillar. . . I have never seen a face 
molded on lines of greater masculine 
beauty, expressing authority and human 
modesty combined. He liad no more 


egotism tlian a tree or a mountain,’’ 
Carman wore his abundant blond hair 
long and uncombed. Like many large 
men he was quiet and reticent in crowds. 
“Silaice is his hobby,’’ a friend once said. 
He was careless of appearance and 
cared nothing for fashion, tiro his class- 
ically handsome face often caused his 
unconvaitional attire to pass unnoticed. 
His huge feet, however, were always an 
object of attention. There is little doubt 
that tlie physical appearance of Cannan 
and Hovey in their youth — the fonner 
tlie blond giant and the latter dark and 
bearded in the romantic tradition — ^had 
much to do with the popular appeal of 
their vagabond poetry. 

The principal distinctions of Caniian’s 
poetr}' are its freshness and lyric qualit}’. 
These qualities are most noticeable in 
his "early period,” whicli was devoted 
principall 3 ' to spontaneous nature poetry. 
The work of this period is more highly 
regarded by critics tlian tlie product of 
his later periods — the middle (transi- 
tional or experimental) period, and tlie 
mature period. Critics have said that 
the last period verse is technicalh’ more 
perfect than the first efforts, but lacks 
tlie distinguishing inspiration. Tlie 
tendency of the dosing period was 
classical Commentators have applied 
to it the adjective “Hellenic’’ as opposed 
to "pagan” for Carman’s earlier work. 
It has been pointed out tliat there are 
few notes of despondency in Cannan’s 
poctri- and that it is full of what the 
world calls “common sense,” and some 
critics have taken this as a basis for 
declaring his work not profound and 
"professionalh- optimistic.” Defenders 
of Carman’s place in literature, however, 
explain these traits br’ quoting from the 
poet’s artistic creed as expressed in his 
prose essar-s. One such writer sums up 
Carman’s position, based on his own dec- 
larations, ns “rising from the average 
to the nonual.” 

Bliss Canuan’s books: 

Low Tide on Grand Pre, iSps; Behind the 
Arras. 1895; A Seamark, iScij; Ballads of 
Lost Haven. iSpr; By the .-Vurelian WaU, iSoS; 
A tVintcr Holiday. iSpp; Ballad.s and Lyrics, 
1002; Ode on the Coronation of Kini: Edward 
VH, 1002; Pipes of Pan Xo. I (From the 
Book of ifyths) 1002; Pipes of Pan X’o. 11 
(From the Green Book of Bards) lOO.t: The 
Kinship of Xature (essays) 1904; Pipes -of 
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Pan -No. Ill (Songs of the Sea Qiildren) 
1004: Pipes of Pan No. IV (Songs From a 
Northern Garden) 1904; The Friendship of 
Art (essays) 1904: Sappho, 1905; PipesofPan 
Poems (two volumes) 1904-1905; The Pipes 
of Pan (definitive edition) 1906: The Making 
of a Personality (essays) 1908; The Rough 
Rider, 1909; Echoes From Vagabondia. 1912; 
April Airs, 1914: Later Poems, 1922; Ballads 
and Lyrics (selected) 1923; Far Horizons, 
1925: Wild Garden, 1929; Sanctuary, 1929. 

With Ricliard Hovey: 

" I 1- ig^4; More Songs 

F- . Last Songs From 

\' 

Witli Mary Perry King: 

Daughters of the Dawn, 1913 ; Earth Deities, 
1914. 

About Bliss Carman: 

Cappon, J. Bliss Carman ; Rittcnhousc, 
J. B. The younger American Pods; Hind, 
C. L. ^[ore Authors and I; Hawthorne, J. 
Bliss Carman ; Rhodenizer, V. B. A Hand- 
book of Canadian Literature ; Shepard, O. 
Bliss Carman. 

Canadian Bookman 14:34 March 1932; 
ts:i03 August 1033: Canadian Forum 13:182 
February 1933: Commornccal ii -.225 December 
25, 1929: Literary Digest 102:21 July 6, 1929. 

Hans Garossa 1S7S- 

TJANS CAROSSA, German poet and 
novelist, was, born at Tolz in 
Bavaria on December 15, 1878. He was 
the son of Dr. Karl Carossa and his 
wife Marie A'’oggenreiter. The Carossas 
had originally come from Verona, Ital)-, 
and settled in southern Germany where 
the}' intermarried with the natives. They 
were Catholics. Tolz, the birthplace of 
Hans, is a small watering-place in the 
Bavarian moutitains and it is there that 
he spent his early years of life and study. 
Somewhat later Hans entered the gym- 
nasium at Landshut. a place celebrated 
for the Roman profiles of its women, 
whom even Stendhal, in his time, had 
had occasion to admire. 

Carossa’s years at I..andshut were not 
ver}' eventful. He tells the story in 
Royhood and Youth and it is in vain 
that we look in it for youthful escapades 
and the usual school-boyish pranks. 
Rather, we are led to believe that these 
were years of real study and an earlv 
attempt at discovering at least some of 
the more pertinent e.xjjcriences of life. 
Then followed several yeans of study at 
the Universities of Itlunich, Wurzburg, 
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and finally Leipzig, which then boasted a 
ver)’ famous medical faculty. The degree 
of Doctor of Medicine was awarded 
Carossa at Leipzig in 1903, and the same 
year the young doctor took up practice 
at Passau. It is in this city of an almost 
Italian population that Dr. Carossa met 
his future wife, the daughter of a local 
merchant. They were married in 1906. 

Carossa’s practice at Passau could not 
have been a ver}' exacting one. At any 
rate he found time enough to devote 
considerable time to the study of Goethe 
and Gottfried Keller. This study soon 
aroused responsive strains in the soul 
of the young doctor, and in 1910 he pub- 
lished his first volume of Gcdichtc. Three 
years later appeared Doktor Biirgcrs 
Elide, and tlie following 3 'ear. at the 
outbreak of the War, the Carossas moved 
to Munich. In 1916 Carossa was called 
to the colors and became doctor of the 
19th Bavarian Reserve Infantry Regi- 
ment. The Regiment was sent to tlie Ru- 
manian front, and this g.ave Carossa 
occasion to put down his observation of 
the campaign in A Roumanian Diary, 
which was published in 1924. The 3 'ear 
1918 saw him back in i^Iunich, where he 
continued his practice. 

Il.ans Carossa is a specialist in tuber- 
culosis and even his literar}- success has 
not been able to divert him from attend- 
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ing regularly to his patients. He is not 
much of a society lion; he belongs to 
no clubs or societies, seldom appears at 
public functions, and is known personally 
to hardly anybody but his professional 
and literary associates. He does not 
travel and has not even taken the trouble 
to visit Berlin. In 1928 his literary 
friends published in his honor a book of 
homage entitled Bttch dcs Dailies fiir 
Hans Carossa, containing new and old 
letters, tributes, appreciations, from such 
well-lcnown names as Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, Alfred Monibert, Josef Pon- 
ten, Rainer Maria Rilke, Stefan Zweig, 
etc. On this occasion Stefan Zweig 
wrote to a French friend: "It appears 
to be the fate of Hans Carossa’s art to 
remain always within the radius of Ger- 
man appreciation, as that of Holderlin 
and Jean Paul, who can never be trans- 
lated.” Nevertheless, Carossa has been 
sympathetically and successfully trans- 
lated into English. 

As has been remarked before, Flans 
Carossa is a disciple of Goethe. "His 
work belongs to the south German 
Romantic tradition, with the addition of 
a classicistic element that lends it a dis- 
creet humanity, and a coherent and un- 
pretentious form that preserves it from 
gushing expansiveness.” This from the 
German critic Arthur Eloesser, a judge 
of some severity in regard to the mod- 
ems. This classicism is the one thing 
which most persistenth' invites a com- 
parison or at least a linking of Carossa 
and Goethe. Gottfried Keller, on the 
other hand, appears to be responsible for 
Carossa’s ability as an interesting story 
teller, a discoverer of the inherent poten- 
tialities of his characters. Conventionally 
speaki.’ig, Carossa is a poet and a novel- 
ist ; tho >it would not be wrong to call 
him only ’ a poet. His poetry is simple 
in construction and follows the estab- 
lished fonns but there is often in it an 
earnest searcliN.of the dark corners of 
consciousness which reminds one at 
times of Richard\Dehmel. There is also 
present the indefinable something which 
we usually associate with folk poetry. 

Carossa’s prose w'prks have hardh- any 
counterpart in moder'n German literature. 
There is nothing of Jhe immediate and 
the urgent in them, l^io they deal with 


cveryda}' events and common people, 
they are far removed from the noise and 
flux, of time. Doktor Biirgcrs Endc is 
the supposed memoir of a doctor who has 
realized the nature of his calling with 
more than usual clearness. The claim 
of being a “healer” disturbs him greatly, 
for it makes him realize the full signifi- 
cance of the word and the inability of 
medicine to cope with even a small part 
of tlie ills of humanity. A Childhood 
and Boyhood and Youth, tho several 
years separates them in writing, present 
one continuous work. It is the tale of 
Carossa’s youth at home and at school, 
and the gradual awakening of a con- 
sciousness of life. “By an inflection 
here and there,” writes a reviewer in 
the Bookman, “by tlie rlythm of the 
prose, sweet, tranquil and pure, they do 
indeed faintly but persistently recall 
Traherne. But the radiance which lies 
over them is less bright, and more dif- 
fuse; it does not come directly from 
heaven, like Traherne’s, but circuitously, 
thru the hidden forces of the earlii, 
which to the child are secretly bound 
with the lieaA'enly ones.” And in another 
place: “This is Carossa’s rare distinction 
as a writer: that he not merely describes 
things, but quietly, as if by an act of 
mystical legerdemain, restores them to 
their places — where alone they are truly 
what they ought to be.” 

Such, if you like, is the attitude of a 
fatalist. Such is also the attitude of a 
man who has seen enough of life and 
suffering, of hope and despair, to be able 
to submit to it as it is. A Roumanian 
Diary only intensifies this feeling. There 
is nothing of patriotism or pacifism in 
it. War is taken ns it is, a calamity in- 
cvit.able and gruesome, but one that 
must be faced in a proper perspective. 
Men arc killed and maimed and the 
author views them as a doctor; a cat is 
killed, and immediateh- the doctor be- 
comes a man and the incident one of the 
most moving in the stor\'. It is the inner 
man that becomes the hero of the booE 
the inner man beset by a number of 
Nchcnsachen, yet facing the inevitable 
with stoicism and quiet resignation. 

Carossa writes slowl}-. Flaving hiiU- 
self attained to a Gocthcan calm, he 
imparts to his writings the same quality 
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to an unusual degree. He writes of tlie 
things he knows best, his childhood, his 
war experiences, the life of doctors. And 
before he takes up the pen he relives his 
experiences, goes back to his emotions. 
His characters are men of reflection 
rather than of experience, of the soul 
rather than of the vacillating heart. 

A. B. 

Principal works of Hans Carossa: 
Poetry: Gedichte, 1910; Die Flucht, 1916; 
Ostern, 1920. 

Novels: Doctor Burgers Ende, 1913; Einc 
Kindheit, 1922; Das Rumanische Tagebuch, 
1924; Verwandlung einer Jugend, 1929; Dcr 
Arzt Gion, 1931. 

English translations of Hans Carossa: 
A Roumanian Diary, 1929; A Childhood, 
1930; Boyhood and Youth, 1931; Doctor Gion, 
1933 - 

About Hans Carossa: 

Buck des Dankcs fiir Hans Carossa; 
Eloesser, A. Modern German Literature. 

Bookman 72:404 December 1930; Books 
April 10, 1932; Saturday Review of Literature 
8:110 September 5, 1931; Spectator 146:25 
January 3, 1931. 

Edward Carpenter 1844-1929 

■pDWARD CARPENTER, English 
^ author and socialist, was born 
August 29, 1844, at Brighton, England, 
one of a family of ten children. His 
father, Charles Carpenter, was a magis- 
trate. His mother was Sophia Wilson 
Carpenter. When he was fifteen he 
lived for a year in Versailles, attending 
the Lycee Hoche as a day-boy. 

At nineteen, after completing the 
course at Brighton College, Carpenter 
spent five months in Heidelberg where 
he wrote his first poems in German. The 
next four 3'ears he was at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, taking active part in 
rowing and winning two college prizes 
for essays. In the mathematical tripos 
of 1868 he came out tenth wrangler, and 
he was awarded a university prize of 
one hundred pounds for his essay on 
The Religious Influence of Art which 
was his first published work. 

Carpenter remained at Cambiddge four 
more years as a fellow and a curate 
under F. D. Maurice, being ordained a 
priest in 1870. He scribbled quantities 
of verse. The reading of Walt Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Grass made a profound 


impression on him ; later he regarded 
it as the greatest single influence in his 
life. He spent the holida}' of 1872 in 
Ital}^ 

In November 1873, at his own expense. 
Carpenter published Narcissus and 
Other Poems, which he said “fell prac- 
ticallj'’ dead — a few notices, mostly de- 
preciatory, in the papers, a few copies 
bought by friends, and then it ceased to 
stir.’’ Feeling a sense of “falsity and 
dislocation” at Cambridge, he remained 
home at Brighton that winter and wrote 
a poetic drama in five acts called Moses 
which had its conception early one morn- 
ing when he woke from sleep in the 
midst of a thunderstorm. It was pub- 
lished two years later. 

Carpenter relinquished his order and 
lus fellowship at Cambridge in 1874, 
and for the ne.xt seven j'ears he gave 
University E.xtension Lectures on science 
and music in the northern towns of 
England. In 1877 he paid a visit to 
Walt Whitman in America. 

Failing in health., Carpenter gave up 
his lecturing in the spring of 1881, re- 
tired to a cottage in the hamlet of Brad- 
way, a few miles from Sheffield, and 
began to write Tozvards Democracy, a 
poem in free verse. The poem had its 
genesis in the death of his mother in 
January and he got the keynote from 
the Bhagavat Gita. “I never hesitated 
for a moment,” he said. “Daj' by day 
it came along from point to point. I did 
not hurrj'; I expressed everything with 
slow care and to my best; I utilized 
former material which I had by me; but 
the one illuminating mood remained and 
everything fell into place under it; and 
rarety did I find it necessary to remodel, 
or rearrange to any great extent, any- 
thing that I had once written.” 

He wrote daily in a “kind of wooden 
sentinel-box” or hut which he built in 
a corner of the garden. The first part 
of Towards Democracy was completed 
earty in 1882, and it was printed, at 
Carpenter’s expense, in Manchester the 
next year. It “fell quite flat,” the press 
ignoring it or jeering at it. 

Carpenter called this thin book of one 
hundred and ten pages “the starting- 
point and kernel of all my later work, 
the center from which the other. books 
have radiated.” He said that it was 
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"written from a different /’/aiic from the 
other works, from some predominant 
mood or consciousness superseding the 
purely inlellectual,” 

Following the death of his fatlier and 
an inheritance of six thousand pounds, 
Carpenter moved in IS83 to a seven-acre 
tract at Millthorpc, near Sheffield, and 
began to work the land as a market- 
gardener, aided by his friend Albert 
Feaniehough. Tins was his home for 
about thirty years. Shortly after his 
arrival at Millthorpe he read Thoreau’s 
JValden. In 1884 he went again to 
America to see Whitman, crossing the 
Atlantic over and back as a steerage 
passenger. The founding of the New 
Fellowship in London (from wliicli the 
Fabian Society later sprang) brought 
Carpenter in touch with Havelock Ellis 
and Olive Schreiner. From 1885 on- 
ward he lectured frequently in London 
and other cities on socialism, concerning 
hirnself with a revolution in industrial, 
social and family life. His friend Henry 
Nevinson called him “the complete anar- 
chist.” 

Carpenter continued the production of 
Towards Democracy, %vorking in the hut 
which he had transported from Bradway 
to Millthorpe and placed beside a brook 
a hundred yards away from the house. 
1 he second edition of the poem appeared 


in 1885, with the addition of part two 
Up to this time about four hundred 
copies of the first edition had been sold. 

In 1886 Carpenter helped organize the 
Sheffield Socialist Societ)', under the 
guidance of William Morris. The vear 
1887 he lived in Sheffield in tlie house 
leased by the society, engaging in street- 
corner propaganda and writing essays 
on social subjects which were gatliered 
together in the volume Etiglaud’s Ideal 
He spent his spare time that year ar- 
ranging and editing the collection of 
songs and music called CJiaiifs of Labour 

Turning the responsibility of his gar- 
den over to Fearnehough in 1888, Car- 
penter devoted most of his time to liter- 
ary and social work. The next year he 
published a second collection of papers 
under tlie title Civilbation': Us Cause 
and Cure. In 1890 he traveled to Ceylon 
to visit an Indian Gnani (holy man) and 
recorded the experience in his book, 
Frotn Adam’s Peak fo Elephants. He 
added the third part to Tozvords Democ- 
racy in 1892 and had the book printed 
in London. The second edition had sold 
seven Imndred copies in seven 5 rears. In 
1893 the Fearnehoughs left Millthorpe 
and they were replaced by George Adams 
and his family. 

In 1894 Carpenter wrote a series of 
pamphlets on sex questions, “Sex-love,” 
“Woman,” and “Marriage,” selling sev- 
eral thousand copies of each. Together 
with some fresh matter on the relations 
of the sexes, these were collected under 
the title of Love’s Coming of Age which 
eventually was published in Manchester 
in 1896, after it had been declined by 
the London publishers, who were alarmed 
by the appearance of Carpenter's daring 
pamphlet on “Homogenic Love” shortly 
before the trial of Oscar Wilde in April 
1895. This book had its greatest sale 
in Germany. 

George Merrill came to live with Car- 
penter at Millthorpe in 1898 and for 
more than twent 3 ' 3 'ears the two bachelors 
kept house together. Their first meal 
of the day_ usually came at ten-thirty, 
3 combination of breakfast and lunch 
railed ‘ brunch," before and after which 
Carpenter worked in his study or on the 
veranda until two in tire afternoon. The 
9^ 1^^^® was given over to doing 
odd jobs, receiving visitors, having tea 
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and supper (or a combination "tupper”) 
writing letters, reading books, and mak- 
ing notes. In the evening lie often liked 
to visit the farm lads’ club which he 
had formed at Millthorpe or drop in at 
the public house. He was for a time a 
member of the parish council. 

The fourth part of Toivards Democ- 
racy, called “Who Shall Command the 
Heart?’’ was published in 1902 and in 
1905 it was incorporated with the three 
otlier parts in one complete volume, con- 
cluding Carpenter’s principal literarj' 
production, the work of twent}' years. 
Of the numerous volumes which fol- 
lowed tlie completion of this work, the 
best known were The Art of Creation, 
essays on the self and its powers, and 
The Intermediate Sex, a stud}’' of transi- 
tional types of men and women. 

At the age of seventy Carpenter said 
he was struck by the "singularly little 
difference’’ he felt in himself than from 
what he was when a boy of eighteen. 
"I used to go and sit on the beach at 
Brighton and dream, and now I sit on 
tlie- shore of human life and dream prac- 
tically the same dreams.” 

Carpenter wore his hair quite long, 
but immaculate, and he had a short 
beard. He composed numerous pieces 
of music and gave to the British labor 
movement the words and tune of its 
popular song, “England Arise.” He 
called his poetry less masculine, less 
massive, more tender and meditative 
than Whitman’s. 

After the World War Carpenter 
moved to a, cottage in Guildford, near 
London, and tliere he died on June 28, 
1929, at the age of eighty-four. He was 
buried in the town cemeter}'. His death 
had scant notice in the press. 

Edward Carpenter’s works ; 

Poems: Narcissus and Other Poems, 187.3; 
Moses; A Drama in Five Acts (republished in 
IQJO as The Promised Land) 1875; Towards 
Democracy, 1883, 18S5, iSga, 1905 ; Sketches 
From Life in Town and Country, iqo8. 

Essays and Studies : The Religious 
Influence of Art, 1S70'; Syllabuses of Univer- 
sity Extension Lectures, 1874-1881 ; England’s 
Ideal, 1887 : Civilization : Its Cause and Cure, 
1889; From Adam’s Peak to Elephants, 1^2; 
Love’s Coming of Age, 1896; Angel’s Wings 
(on art and its relation to life) 1898 ; A Visit 
To a Gnani (four chapters of From Adam’s 
Peak to Elephants) 1900; The Art of Crea- 


tion, 1904; Prisons, Police, and Punishment, 
1905; Days with Walt Whitman, igo6; The 
Intermediate Sex, 1508; The Drama of Love 
and Death, 1912; Intermediate Types Among 
Primitive Folk, 1914; The Healing of Nations, 
1915; Pagan and Christian Creeds: Their 
Origin and Meaning, 1920 ; The Psychology of 
the Poet Shelley (with George Barneneld) 

1925. 

Autobiography: The Story of My Books, 
1916; My Days and Dreams, 1916. 

Translated: The Story of Eros and 

Psj'che from Apuleius (from the first book of 
the Iliad of Homer) igoo. 

Edited: Chants of Labour, 1888; lolaus: An 
Antholog}’ of Friendship (title changed in 
1915 to Anthology of Friendship) 1902. 

About Edward Carpenter: 

Balmforth, R. The Problem-Play, Beith, 
G. (editor) Edivard Carpenter; Carpenter, E. 
My Days and Dreams; Lewis, E. Edward 
Carpenter; An Exposition and an Appreeia- 
tion; Swan, T. Edivard Carpenter; A Study; 
Wickham, H. The Impuritans; Willcocks, 
AL P. Betivcen the Old World and the New. 

Bookman (London) 76:239 August 1929; 
Nation 129:114 July 31, 1929; Saturday Re- 
view 151 :59s April 25, 1931. 

Catherine Carswell 1S79- 

pATHERINE CARSWELL, Scotch 
novelist and biographer, was born 
Catherine Roxburgh Macfarlane in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, on March 27, 1879, the 
daughter of an East India merchant 
named George Gray Macfarlane. Her 
great-great grandfather was Robert 
Burns’ patron and landlord. 

She was educated at Park School, 
Glasgow, and at the University of Glas- 
gow, and spent two years studying music 
at the Frankfurt Conservatorium in 
Germany, before giving up music for 
writing. Her first marriage in 1903 to 
Herbert P. M. Jackson was annulled 
after five years. She became dramatic 
critic of the Glasgow Herald in 1907. 

In June 1914 Mrs. Carswell made the 
acquaintance of I3- H. Lawrence, the 
man who stimulated her literary career 
and who, after his death, was himself 
the subject of her ivriting. She in turn, 
thru her close friendship with Lawrence, 
read his manuscripts before they were 
published, helped him select titles, and 
was the confidante of his purposes in 
life and- literature. 

Her intimate biography of Lawrence 
reveals some things about herself, tho 
little not inextricably connected with 
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him. Siic tells how lie encouraged her 
‘■first attempt at a novel” in 1914, put- 
ting "thousands ol notes and comments 
and opinions” on the margin of the 
manuscript. Two years later, when she 
had another work in progress, he wrote: 

"I am very glad to hear of the novel. 

I firmly believe in it. 1 think you are 
the only woman I have met, who is so 
intrinsically attached, so essentially sepa- 
rate and isolated, as to be a real writer 
or artist or recorder. Your relations 
with other people are only excursions 
from yourself. . . Therefore 1 believe 
your book will be a real book, and a 
woman's book: one of the veiy few.” 

She also sent him her poems, of 
which “there was only one — a Hardy- 
esque poem about a graveyard— that he 
thought good.” 

In Januar}' 1915 she was married to 
Donald Carswell, himself an author of 
Scotch origin, who was then on the 
staff of the London Tunes. He has 
written, notably, a biography of Sir 
Wkalter Scott. For a wedding gift 
Lawrence sent them a blue plate. Dur- 
ing the next four years, until Lawrence’s 
departure for Italy, the two families 
visited each other frequently, the Cars- 
wells living mostly in London and the 
Lawrences usually in some part of the 
countryside. 

Her praise of Lawrence’s prosecuted 
book 77u’ Rainbo7V in tbe Glasgo7v 
Herald for October 1915 lost Mrs. Cars- 
well her literari' and dramatic reviewing 
position of ten years’ standing. Lawrence, 
upon hearing the news, wrote from Corn- 
wall : ‘‘I am sorry about )our reviewing 
because I believe you enjoyed thb bit 3'ou 
had. And one docs not want to be 
maryred.” But she herself adds the 
comment: “Somehow from this I under- 
stood that he thought it a good thing 
for me,, if I could take it so, that I was 
cut off from that sort of newspaper 
work. I now think he was right in this.” 

^^fflen Mrs. Carswell’s husband was 
called to the bar at Middle Temple in 
1916 tiiej' let their London house and 
moved to two tiny rooms over a garage 
at six shillings a week. Later she was 
ill with neuralgia for some time at 
Bournemouth where her husband • was 
at a cadet school. When they returned 
to London they took two furnished 


rooms in Hampstead. Like Lawrence 
she struggled against poverU-. 

In the spring of 1918, the week after 
the last of the air raids, a son, ]olm 
Patrick, was born to Mrs. Carswell in 
London. Lawrence sent her the present 
of a shoebox containing twenty different 
kinds of wild llowers which he had 
picked himself, together with a iloral 
guide, describing each plant. To further 
celebrate the event Lawrence wrote 
“War Baby” and embroidered a child’s 
cotton frock in red and black cross 
stitch. 

The Carswells spent the summer of 
1918 in the Forest of Dean. Sometimes 
the}' took the baby with them on their 
walks in the forest in a home-ninde 
carrier, “consisting of siring bags . 
strung upon two , broomsticks to form 
a sort of hammock. . While yisiting 
them in this place Lawrence fust 
thought of his story called “The Blind 
Man,” in which the woman is supposed 
to hayc been suggested by Mrs. Cars- , 
well. The winter of 1918-19 found the 
Carswells in Scotland. 

Open the Door, Catherine Carswell’s 
first novel, was published at length in 
1920 when she was forty-one, and ob- 
tained signal success both in England 
and the United States. It was the story 
of a woman’s career. The Tunes said: 
“Few have gone further in the success- 
ful analysis of motives than the author- 
ess of this interesting novel.” 

In the summer of 1921 Mrs. Carswell 
left her boy in England and after cross- 
ing the mountains mainly on foot from 
Innsbruck- to Meran in stormy weatlier, 
often sleeping outdoors, and being "dc- 
voureil by bugs,” she and her husband 
spent a week with the Lawrences in 
I''lorcncc. Thej’ also sta}'ed a weekend 
with some cousins in an old villa out- 
side of Florence. 

Mrs. Carswell published her second 
novel. The Camomile, in 1922. Written 
in diary form, it was the story of a 
maiden’s revolt against her drab home 
life. With her husband, she spent the 
summer of 1922 at an inn in Cornwall. 

During Lawrence’s visit to London in 
1923, Mrs. Carswell told him the plot 
of a novel she intended to write and he 
at once suggested a collaboration, even 
writing a sketch of how he thought it 
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might go, but the novel was never writ- 
ten. , She says he scolded her for “pot- 
tering about with rubbishy articles for 
women’s papers when I ought to be 
doing a book either of notes like 
Duse note in the Adel phi — a book to be 
called A Woman Looks at the World — 
or stories about the queer lot of people 
who were sheltered under the roof that 
covered us.” These were the Lawrences, 
the Carswells, the Middleton Muriys, 
and two other lots. But her next liter- 
al}’ product was an article, “Proust’s 
Women,” contributed to C. K. Scott- 
Moncrieff’s compilation of Marcel 
Proust: An English Tribute, in 1923. 
She saw Lawrence for the last time in 
1926 ; he died four years later. 

With her husband, Mrs. Carswell 
spent Christmas 1927 in a house in the 
Harz Mountains offered them by a Ger- 
man friend. In Februar}’ 1928 Lawrence 
sent her from Italy the first half of 
the manuscript of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover and she had it typed for him, 
sitting up two nights to do the last few 
thousand words herself. 

Mrs. Carswell took three years to write 
A' life of Robert Burns, completing the 
task in Paris on July 14, 1930. She 
prefaced the volume as follows : “With- 
out D. H. Lawrence, my friend, and 
Donald Carswell, my husband, this book 


could not have been. I therefore inscribe 
it to them both — .” The book won criti- 
cal applause as a candid, sympathetic 
interpretation of Burns as a product of 
his time and place. William Troy wrote 
in the Bookman : “Her method adheres 
to the most scholarly traditions of ac- 
curacy, completeness, and fairness.” 

The Savage Pilgrimage, Mrs. Cars- 
well’s controversial biography of Law- 
rence, was published in 1932. The title 
came from Lawrence’s own words. The 
book was in the nature of a reply to 
Middleton Murry, who had written a 
previous life of Lawrence. Shane Leslie 
said : “This is the most illuminating 
book about Lawrence as yet, tho far 
from final. It is obvious that his friends 
intend to break many lances over his 
grave.” 

Murry caused The Savage Pilgrimage 
to be withdrawn from circulation on 
grounds of libel after two thousand 
copies had been distributed. In 1933 
he brought out a second ■ Lawrence 
book in refutation of Mrs. Carswell. He 
wrote: “Her conduct seems to me the 
more unpardonable because I was re- 
sponsible for the publication in the 
Adelphi of the original form of The 
Savage Pilgrimage," and she “preferred 
to manipulate the innocuous narrative 
which had appeared in the Adelphi into 
the libel of The Savage Pilgrimage." 

In Who’s Who Mrs. Carswell lists 
her recreations as “Doing things and 
sensual contemplation.” She lives in 
London. 

Catherine Carswell’s works: 

Novels: Open the Door, 1920; The Camo- 
mile, 1922. 

Biography : The Life of Robert Bums, 
1930; The Savage Pilgrimage: A Narrative of 
D. H. Lawrence, 1932. 

About Catherine Carswell : 

Carswell, C. The Savage Pilgrimage ; 
Murry, J. M. Reminiscences of D. H. 
Lawrence. 

Blaise Gendrars 1887- 

Autobiographical sketch of Blaise Cen- 
drars, French poet and novelist: 

OORN in Paris September 1, 1887, at 
^ 218 rue St. Jacques, which by chance 
happens to be the house in which Le 
Roman de la Rose was written. Father 


Blaise Cendrars: blaz san-drar 
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Swiss, inotlier Scotch. Father’s native 
longue Frencli, mother’s English. Spent 
his early childhood in Egypt, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Went to school in Naples, 
Belfort, ' Cologne, Freiburg, Florence, 
Neufchatel. Found hims’elf at the age 
of fifteen alone in Moscow, where he was 
forced to earn his living. He traversed 
Russia from north to south and from 
east to west. Made a business trip to 
Lapland, another to the Caucasus. Then 
he traveled in Persia, Mongolia, and 
Siberia. From the mouth of the Lena 
he voyaged to Pekin, and returned to 
Europe by wa}' of tlie Gulf of Persia, 
engaging in contraband pearl negotia- 
tions in Armenia. At the age of eighteen 
he passed his baccalaureate at Berne, 
where he enrolled in the school of medi- 
cine. He received his degree of P.C.N. at 
Paris and took courses in anatomy and 
physiology in London and Berlin. He 
studied literature in Rome, philosophy at 
Marburg, and music with Hugo Rieman. 
Upon his return to Paris he contributed 
to various geographical and commercial 
publications. In the same year (1908) 
he made a trip around the world on a 
cargo boat and a tour of Paris from one 
furnished room to another. During the 
next two y'cars he turned up in Russia, 
New York, Chicago, Winnipeg, Victoria, 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Denver, Los 
Angeles, San Domingo, Panama, Colon, 
New Orleans. He returned to Europe 
and sank his money in the establishment 
of the Theatre de la Monnaie at Brussels 
(1910). In 1911 he lived at G4 West 
96th Street, New York, where he wrote 
his first poem. 

Upon his return to Paris he himself 
printed this poem, which established his 
literary reputation. He contributed to 
various advanced periodicals, bought his 
first house, and devoted himself to the 
culture of bees in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. Pie was there when the War 
claimed him. 

He returned from the War in 1916, 
having left his right arm in Champagne. 
He edited a revue devoted to inventions 
and with Paul Laffitte founded Lcs 
Editions de la Sirene, a publishing house. 
From 1917 to 1921 he undertook motion 
picture projects in France and Italy. In 
collaboration with Abel Gance he put 
forth the most important motion picture 


productions of Europe, “J’Accuse,” the 
great French propaganda war film, and 
“La Roue,” the great film dealing with 
the activity and social importance of a 
network of railwtiys. IMeanwhile he had 
published other books, among tliem a 
Negro anthology, and had the Swedish 
Ballet Troupe perfonn a ballet The 
Creation of the II' arid. From 1917 to 
1921 Charlie Chaplin made him laugh. 

From 1921 to 1924 he continued his 
voyages and occupied himself witli a 
multitude of affairs. Pie bought a second 
house in Ile-de-France and a virgin 
forest in Brazil (Minas Geraes). 

In 1925 he wrote three novels at' 
Biarritz. 

On January 1, 1926, he departed for 
Brazil again. 

He speaks French, English, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian. 
Pie is interested in sports, weighs SO 
kilos [approximately ISO pounds], meas- 
ures 1 meter 72 [approximately live feet, 
eight inches], works hard, and enjoys 
good health. He loves all animals, above 
all elephants and whales. 

If >1= * 

Cendrars has been ealled the ‘'Plonier 
of the Transsiberian,” by John Dos 
Passes, who has translated Panama into 
English. 
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“J’ni traveling, I’ve nhvavs lieeii trav- 
eliiig,” s.'iy.s the French amlior.. 

Ceiidrars has Louglit, at a travel 
n;;ency, multicolored tickets fur ever\ 
train, ever)- road, and he knows "all the 
time tables, . . all the trains. . . all the 
steamers.’’ iiis life is but another of his 
lakes of adventures, another poem— or 
ratiier, more truly, it is all Ins hooks. 
'Hie adventures wliich so many others 
create from tile soft depths of a fat arni- 
cliair in the prison of their rooms, thoae 
adventures Cendrars has really lived. He 
knows well the .strange lands, the strange 
jH-ople he describes in his poems and in 
ids novels, he has discovered them, they 
arc part of his experience, of himself, 
'lliat is whVj of J-'rench writers, he is 
the one who best employs a new c.xotic- 
ism. "He does not follow a fashion,” 
writes Jean Cocteau, "he coincides with 
it. 'I'he use of this (exotic) material is 
legitimate in his work. He has traveled. 
He has seen. He testifies. He returns 
from the Americas and from the W'ar 
with the gait of a gohl miner and throws 
lii.s heavy nuggets on our table.” 

Hi.s book.s move at a pace as rapid 
and continuous as that of the train which, 
in La I'rosc du Transsiberien, 191,5, 
carrie.s the youth Blaise ami little 
jelianne of I'rance, a train which makes 
perilous leaps but "always kinds on all its 
wheels." 

'i'herc is Raiinma, 1918, Panav.a and 
the seven uncles. Seven fabulous uncles; 
enc, a butcher in Galveston, was lo.^i 
d.uring the tornado of 1895; the second 
dug for gold in Alaska and was mur- 
deicd; another — he who playetl the 
loniot so beautifully — became a Budd- 
lusi; valet to a British general in the 
IGcr war. another died mad : Tierra del 
I'ucgo swallowed the sixth, and as for 
tile 1 . 1^1 uncle, none ever knew what 
i’efell him. 

I here is Sutter's (Add, 1925, that saga 
of the I'orty-niners. 

'i’arre ate the Little Black Stories for 
Little White Childrer., 1928, “stories 
‘'••Inch the big children of .Africa tell 
aromni the ftre. at night. . 

^ ihen there is Le Plo; dc TAiotiille, 
i929, with Dan Yack, craricst or sanest 
o', me;!, prouienadiug- his boridom. 

m-iuode. .and phonograp’i tnun Ivit'isj.a 
to tl'.;- ,\ntar.-tii: Circle ntid Patagonia. 


M7 

Cendrars is a prolific author. The bib- 
liography included in Aujourd'hui. 1927, 
mentions "Work in progre.-.s; 3.5 vol- 
umes.” What with his travels and mul- 
tifarious activities, one may well wonder 
when and how he finds the time to ac- 
complish so much. In a poem he s.ays: 

I v.orf: in a h.irc riHiin, betiaid a t.TriiisIici! 
mirror, 

.\Iy iect bare on the red tile,-:, jdayiiti; with 
balloons and a ihild'-s liulc truini>c[; 

I'm wurlani; on die k.N'U Ob' THk 
WOULD. 

His statement concerning the writing of 
/olni Paul Jones, a biograiihical novel, 
is even more revealing both as to his 
method of work and his manner oT 
living : 

"1 have written it during a trip to 
Brazil, in the forest, on the seashore, in 
a busy town, on board steamboats and 
trains, in the midst of east Huropean 
immigrants. . . 1 have written it as 1 
listened to the discussion of planters, 
in keeping track of the valuation of 
lands, while following the dizzying ups- 
and-downs of the stock c.xchnngc, while 
noting down the tales of the prospectors, 
while studying the past and reading the 
history of conquests, the annals of the 
Paulisi invasion, the marvelous Jesuit 
legends, never losing sight all the while 
of the present political and economic 
crisis, getting men in power to talk, wit- 
nessing the formation of the new demo- 
cratic parly, tracing on the map the 
course of the vagrant revolution in the 
interior, crossing the deserts of Ceava, 
the serlaoiis of Bahia, the {'lanatlino of 
Goyaz, the virgin forest of Matto Grosso 
and the bald mountains of Minas Geraes 
... 1 have written it while visiting new 
and gigantic factories, during mv stop- 
overs in coffee — coffee, coffee — ])lanta- 
tions. . . while inspecting the caiial- 
biiilder.s' yards and watching the con- 
struction of dikes and the installation of 
electric turhincs, s'ceing twenty-story sky- 
scrajier.s springing up in twenty-four 
hours, going down into the dejiihs of 
mines, going up in an airfdane, living 
with vngimers. cokini^ss, Xe.groes, jazz 
and maxixr orchestras, wonten, kper.s. 
millionaires, hotel etnploycs, missionaries, 
new.sp.aj’crmcn. st.ate.'Uten, reviiluiiottist.s, 
young mailtneti (Carnival, the Prcce.s- 
sions. Witchcraft ) with critninals, {v.si- 
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tivist officers, positive bankers, two good 
friends and tliree dogs, Bochc, Kitch, and 
Sandy; I have written it in the midst of 
all these living tilings, bestirring myself 
all the while, trying to do business and 
make inonc\’, giving talks and lectures, 
and disposing of automobiles, railroad- 
building material, airplanes, books, 
Parisian mercbandisc, line gowns or 
pearls — and collecting all Unit has to do 
with Negro folklore and the traditions 
of the South American Indians. 

“A slight arrangement, and 1 have 
made a living book. 

"If I have not done much research, 
this does not mean that I have a scorn 
for documents, which arc, first of all, a 
marvelous source of error and occasion 
for discussion. 

“I like theories and men, but I do not 
like men's prejudices. . . I do not care a 
great deal for theories become dogmas, 
congealed and gone to sleep. 

“I do not care for peace of mind. I 
reserve the right to wake everi'body and 
everything up. . . 

“Down with the pedagogues. 

“A life is something that proves 
nothing. 

“The thing is to love life. 

“Period, that’s all. 

“I love life. 

“I love man. . 

It is this prodigious activity, this en- 
compassing of “prodigious today,’’ which 
characterizes and makes unique Cendrars’ 
work. He is, to quote Montfort, “the 
herald of a hard and rugged age, an age 
in which determination, daring, courage, 
even cruelty, are triumphant.’’ John Dos 
Passos hails him as the writer who “has 
managed to capture the grandiose 
rhythms of America of seventy-five 
years ago, the myths of which our gen- 
eration is just beginning to create.’’ He 
has contributed to numerous avant-garde 
publications, and his books have greatly 
influenced manj' }’oung writers— both 
French and foreign. 

^^^ 1 en in France, Cendrars generally 
lives in a small house in the country, 
alone with his dog. He is noted for his 
quick temper, even ivith his friends, and 
has been termed the “loneliest man in 
the world.” ^ 

One of his pet beliefs is that there 
e.vist several species of languages. 


Among others he cites the languages of 
the senses, those of the phonograph, 
those of the wireless, of the motion pic- 
tures, of the telephone, and he thinks 
criticism is confused because it does not 
take into consideration that the poets of 
today speak all these languages. 

He lists the seven wonders of the 
world as follows: 

1 — The internal combustion engine 

2 — S. K. F. ball bearings 

3 — The cut of a great tailor 

4 — Satie’s music which can finally be 
listened to without putting face in hands 

5 — Money 

6 — The bare najie of a woman who 
has just had her hair cut 

7 — Publicity 

and he adds, “I still know 700 or 800 
others which die and are born everv 
day.” 

A. .S. 

The works of Blaise Cendrars; 

Poetry : Novgorode, La Legende de VOr 
Gris ct dti Silence, 1909 (has not been vph- 
fished in French, but was translated into 
Russian and published at Moscow) : Paques, 
1912; Sequences, 1913; La Prose du Trans- 
siberien et dc la Petite Jclianne dc France, 
1913; La Guerre au Luxembourg, 1916; Lc 
Panama, ou Les Avcnturcs de mes Sept 
Onclcs, 191S; Dix-Ncnf Pocmes Elastiques, 
1919: Du Monde Enticr, 19:9 (contains most 
of the previous poems) ; Kodak, 1924- 

NovFis and BioaRAPHiES : Le Film de la 
Fin du Monde, 1919; L’Or; La Mcrveilleuse 
Histoire du General Johann August Snter, 
1925 ; Fforavaginc, 1926 ; Le Plan de I'Aiguille, 
1929; Les Confessions de Dan Yack, 1925: 
Unc Nuit dans la Foret, 1929 (autobiographi- 
cal fragment) ; Bringolf, 1936; Rhum; I'Aven- 
turc de Jean Galmot, 1930; AI Capone, 1931. 

Ess.ays and Miscellanies: Profond 
.-Vujourd’fiui, 1917 ; J’Ai Tue, 191S; Anthologie 
Ncgrc, 1921; Feuillcs de Route: L Le For- 
mose, 1924; Tout Autour d'Aujourd’hui; II. 
Elogc dc la Vic Dangercusc, III. A B C du 
Cinema, 1926 (tome I of this scries is Profond 
Aujourd’htii) ; L'Eubagc, 1926; Petits Contes 
Negres Pour les Enfants des Blancs. 1928; 
Comment les Blancs Sont d’Anciens Noirs, 
1929; Aujourd’hui, 1931 (contains the essays 
of Autour d’Aujourd’hui). 

Work In Progress ; La Vic et la .Mort du 
Soldat Inconnu; Mamantcrnellc; Aleijadinho; 
Feuillcs dc Route, II, III, IV, V. and, VI; 
Au Cocur du Monde; En Equatoria; DOul- 
tremer a Indigo; Anthologie Negrc II; Notre 
Pain Quotidicn; Modigliani; John Paul Jones. 

English translations of Blaise Cen- 
drars’ works: 

Sutter’s Gold, 1926; African Saga, 1927: 
Little Black Stories for Little White Children, 
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1929: Panama; or. The Adventures of My 
Seven Uncles, 1931. 

Edited: I Have No Regrets (H. Bringolf) 

1931- 

About Blaise Cendrars; 

Berge, A. L’Esprit de la Liticraturc Mo- 
dcrnc; Bouvier, E. Initiation a la Littcratnrc 
d’Aujourd’hni; Cocteau, J. Le Rappel a 
I’Ordrc; Gandon, Y, Mascarades Littcraircs; 
Lepage, A; Blaise Cendrars; Montfort, E. 
Vingt-Cinq Ans de Litteraturc Frangaise; 
Ozenfant, Art; Putnam, S. The European 
Carazmn; Talvart, H. and Place, J. Biblio- 
graphic des Auteurs Modcrncs de Languc 
Franpaisc; Vox, M. Diagnostic. 

Living Age 333:428 September l, 1927: 
Plaisir de Bibliophile 20:203, 1929; La Quin- 
caine Critique 33:1 August 10, 1931 ; Saturday 
Review of Litterature 3 :202 October 16, 1926. 

Robert W. Chambers 1865-1933 

■n OBERT WILLIAM CHAMBERS, 
American novelist, was born Ma}' 
26, 1865, in Brookl3'n, New York, the 
son of William Chambers and Caroline 
Boughton Chambers. 

Starting his career as an artist, he 
studied at the Art Students’ League in 
New York, and formed a close friend- 
ship with Charles Dana Gibson, a fellow 
student. Thej' drew sketches of each 
other and took them to the editor of 
Life, who, tradition has it, accepted 
Chambers’ sketch and tuiTied down Gib- 
son’s work. Man}' years later Gibson, 
then a noted artist, illustrated Chambers’ 
stories. 

Chambers went to Paris in 1886, at 
the age of twenty-one, and was a student 
in the Julien Academy there for seven 
years. He first evhibited in the Paris 
plon in 1889, and had some of his paint- 
ings accepted. Returning to New York 
in 1893, he did illustrations for Life, 
Truth, V ague, and other magazines. 

Before the year 1893 was up. he 
published a novel of students’ life in 
Paris called In the Quarter. And when, 
in the same year, he achieved success 
.With the appearance of a collection of 
stories of Paris, The King in Yellow, 
he deserted drawing for writing at the 
age of twenty-eight. 

Turning to French history for his fic- 
tion material. Chambers wrote four nov- 
els of the Franco-Prussian War: The 
Red Republic, Lorraine, Ashes of Em- 


pire, and The Maids of Paradise, all 
with young Americans for their heroes. 
He was married, on July 12, 1898, to 
Elsa Vaughn Moller. The next phase of 
his writing career was devoted to novels 
of contemporary society, beginning with 
The Fighting Chance and concluding 
with The Streets of Ascalon and includ- 
ing four others. 

Between 1915 and 1919 Chambers 
wrote a series of novels of the World 
War, then turned his attention to the 
novels of striking periods in American 
history for which he is especially not- 
able. He wrote of the Civil War in 
Little Red Foot, of the Revolution in 
America, or The Sacrifice, of Captain 
Kidd in The Man They Hanged, of the 
troublesome days preceding the War of 
1812 in The Happy Parrot, of the Brit- 
ish occupation of New York during the 
Revolution in Painted Min.r, of the War 
of 1812 in The Rake and the Httssy, 
of tire Mexican War in Gitatia, of the 
French and Indian War in War Paint 
and Rouge, and of the Civil War in 
Whistling Cat. 

Thru these four general phases were 
sprinkled novels of miscellaneous sub- 
jects. Chambers ridiculed American 
culture, architecture, Bohemianism, and 
writers in Outsiders, and he wrote a 
story of the moving picture world in 
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Erb. To quote Rupert Hughes: “He 
has juggled with biological, entomolog- 
ical, paleontological, astrological plots, 
mysterj’ stories, breathless adventures 
of women spies in the Civil War, of a 
nun and of Philippa in the World \Var, 
of fascinating millionaire orphans raised 
by a trust company, of fiat-dwellers in 
cities out camping, of expert out-of-door 
men and women out of doors, of city 
people in the cities and in the palatial 
ruralities, of almost everybody almost 
everywhere.” 

Chambers alternated his novels with 
short stories, poems, a play, and even 
a comic opera. His short stories range 
from sinister horror tales to light fan- 
tasies and include nature stories and sto- 
ries for children. With the Band is a 
book of rollicking verse. For the actress 
.“kda Rchan he wrote a play, The JFitch 
of EUangott’aii, it is said, in one week’s 
time. It was produced at Daly’s Theatre 
in New York. His musical comedy lolc, 
made from his novel of that title, was 
produced in New York in 1913. 

"I write the sort of stories,” said 
Chambers, “which at the moment it 
amuses me to write; I trust to luck that 
it may also amuse the public. . .1 have 
always liked to change, to experiment — 
just as I used to ' like to change my 
medium in painting, aquarelle, oil, char- 
coal, wash, etc.” 

Chambers produced from one to four 
volumes a year, and in the first twenty 
years of his writing career he turned 
out forty-five volumes. After 1924 he 
devoted himself exclusively to historical 
subjects. 

The versatility of Chambers reached 
beyond his writing. He knew a great 
deal about Chinese and Japanese antiques 
and his home was filled with old china 
and furniture. He was an authority on 
old armor. As his novels reveal, he was 
a collector of butterflies, knew horses, 
was an enthusiastic hunter and fisherman 
and naturalist. He was an expert on 
rare rugs. 

He painted for his own pleasure, and 
even sculped a bit. “I should, rather 
have been a sculptor than anything else 
in the world,” he said, "imt T hadiVl the 
ability.” Yearly he used to drawl car- 
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toons of thirty junior members of a 
certain New York club to be used as 
place cards at their annual dinner. Once 
he did a ceiling fresco in one of his 
studios, lying in bed and working w>ith 
a paint brush tied to a mahlstick. His 
opinion of himself as artist was modest, 
“i never did any tvork that amounted 
to anything,” he said. 

During the rvintcr months .Chambers 
lived in New' York City and had an 
office, the location of which not even his 
family' knew. There he wrote daily from 
ten to six, secure from distraction. He 
said his stories had the most erratic way 
of developing. “Sometimes I begin with 
the last chapter, sometimes in the middle, 
and sometimes I lay out an elaborate 
skeleton. The despair of my publisher 
is this uncertainty of working method. 

I have sometimes written thirty thousand 
words, waited two weeks to decide what 
should happen next, and torn up tlie 
wdiole thirty thousand to get rid of the 
dilemma. It was much easier for me 
to do that than to doctor the manuscript." 

Chambers whiled away the summer 
hours at his home in Broadalbin, New 
York, in the foothills of the Adirondacks. 
The house, built early in the nineteenth 
centuiy by his grandfatlier, Dr. William 
Chambers, was rebuilt for him by his 
brother, Yffilter Boughton Chambers, the 
architect. The original house remains 
as the center and the irortheast wing; 
tln'ce wings were added. 

An interviewer described Chambers’ 
appearance: “He is neither tall nor short, 
rvith good square shoulders and a chin 
to match them. He has an almost boy- 
ish trick of throwing back his head and 
laughing, blit his eyebrows are his most 
expressive feature. They serve all the 
purposes of a Frenchman’s shrug. . . ” 

Chambers died in New York, after an 
operation, on December 16, 1933, at 
sixty-eight. He was buried at Broadal- 
bin, at the foot of an old oak under 
which he had written many of his novels. 

Robert W. Chambers’ works : 

Novels: In the Qii.arler, 1S93; The Red 
Rcpvihtic, !Sp4; A Kin" and a Fcnv Dukes, 
lf!04; Lorraine, iSp6; Ashes of Empire, 1897; 
The Haunts of Hen, 189S; The Cambric 
Ma.sk, iSoa; Outsiders, iSoo; The Conspira- 
tors, tc)oo; Cardigan, tool; The Maid-at-Arms, 
1902; Outdoor Land, 1902; The Alaids of 
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Paradise, 1903; Orchard Land, 1903; Forest 
Land, 1905: lolc, 1905; The Figliting Qiance, 
igo 6 -, Mountain Land, 1506; Tracer of Lost 
Persons, 1906; The Reckoning, 1906; Tlic 
Vounger Set, 1907: Tlie Firing Line, 190S; 
Some Ladies in Haste, igoS; The Danger 
Mark, 1909: Special Messenger, 1909; Hide 
and Seek in Forest Land, 1509; The Green 
Mouse, 1910; Ailsa Paige, 1910; Common 
Law, 1911: Adventures of a Modest Man, 
1911; Bluebird W'eallicr, 1912; japonette, 
1912; The Streets of Ascalon, 1912; The Busi- 
ness of Life, 1913: Tlie Gay Rebellion, 1913: 
Who Goes There! 1914: The Hidden Chil- 
dren, 1914; Between Friends, 1914; Anne’s 
Bridge, 1914; Quick Action, 1914: Athalic, 
1915: ’The Dark Star, 1915 ; The Girl Philippa, 
1916; Barbarians, 1917; The Restless Sex, 
1918; The Moonlit \Vay, 191S; In Secret, 
iQiS; Laughing Girl, 1918: The Crimson 
Tide, 1919; Slayer of Souls, 1920; Little 
Red Foot, 1921; Flaming Jewel, 1922; Eris, 
1923; The Talkers, 1923; The Hi-Jackers, 
1923; The Girl in the Golden Rags, 1924: 
America, or The Sacrifice. 1924 : The Mystery 
Lad}-, 1925; The Sian They Hanged, 1925; 
'The Drums of Aulonc, 1926; The Sun Hawk, 
1927; The Rogue’s Moon, 1927; The Happy 
Parrot, 1929: Painted Minx, 1930 ; The Rake 
and the Hussy, 1930; Gitana, 1931 ; War Paint 
and Rouge, 1931, • The Whistling Cat, 1932; 
Whatever Love Is, 1033. 

Short Stories: The King in Yellow, 1893: 
The lilaker of Moons. 1895 1 The ^^ystery 
of Choice, 1S96; The Tree of Heaven, 1907; 
Police! 1 ! 1915; The Better Man, 1915. 

Plays: The Witch of Ellangowan; lolc 
(musical comedy) 1913. 

Poems: With the Band, 1893. 

About Robert W. Cliambers : 

Baldwin, C. C. The jUcji IVho Hake Our 
Novels-, Cooper, F. T. Some American Story 
Tellers; Overton, G. Authors of the Day. 

Cosmopolitan 50:708 April 1911; Forum 
59.564 May 191S; Netv Republic 17:139 
November 30, 191S. 

Andre Chamson 1900- 

A NDRIi CHAMSON, novelist and 
essayist, was born June 6, 1900, at 
Nimes, into a Protestant family origin- 
ally of the Cevennes Mountains in south- 
eastern France. His boyhood was spent 
amidst these mountains, mountains by 
turns charming and desolate: in the 
spi'ing, green, fresh, laughing under the 
rays of the warm sun du midi; covered 
with snow, devastated by the howling 
winds, roamed over b}' wolves during 
the winter months. At an age when 
most children turn to books of adven- 
ture for the revelation qf a heroic and 
fabulous world, Chamson found this 
revelation in his mountain. “When four- 


teen years old,” he writes in L’Aigoual, 
“I went toward it with a few compan- 
ions, as towards an unknown land.” 

After attending the small mountain 
schools, he studied at the Lycee of 
Montpellier and later in Paris, at the 
Ecole des Cliartes, a school which spe- 
cializes in the teaching of the historical 
and archeological sciences. 

It was while a student at tliis school 
that he wrote most of his first novel, 
Rou.r the Bandit, published in 1925, a 
novel showing the slow evolution of a 
village, gradually won over by the ex- 
ample of Roux, a conscientious objector. 
This book created quite a stir, attracted 
the attention of the Society of Friends, 
and has been translated into Bulgarian, 
Czecho-Slovakian, German, Swedish, and 
English. 

The stoiy of Roux was told to Cham- 
son, one day, in the mountains, after a 
meal. It is nearly impossible to write 
a sentence about Chamson without put- 
ting down the word mountain. He is 
essentially a man of the mountains. They 
arc the greatest influence in his life; 
he knows, understands, and loves them, 
and die men who live in them, and 
unlike many authors he describes in his 
books what he knows best. Also unlike 
many French novelists he docs not see 
the peasant as an abysmal brute, nar- 
row, lustful, avaricious. His mountain- 
eers are not brutes, neither arc they 
angels, but simply men who know what 
they want and who have their loves 
and their hates. In his novels, there 
is no divorce behveen the landscape and 
his characters; as solidity and massive- 
ness arc characteristics of the mountain, 
so is solidity the main virtue of the 
peasants. Another reason for his writing 
these country epics is to be found in 
L’Aigoual; "after the War, in the 
world which was emerging from the 
catastrophe, I found joy only in retrac- 
ing the scenes of this peasant life, for- 
eign to the happenings, indifferent to 
the furors of hi.stor}' and stronger than 
they.” 

Two years after his first book, Cham- 
son wrote The Road, in which he un- 
folds the traged}' of those country folks 
who, living on their little parcel of land 
far from the cities to which they are 
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connected only by seldom-used paths, 
arc attracted, fascinated by a white rib- 
bon, the newly built road. In the follow- 
ing year, 1928, he published The Crime 
of the Just, and in 1933, TItc Mountain 
Tavern. This last is a straightforward 
story of adventures in the mountains, at 
the end of the Napoleonic wars: a 
wounded officer seeks refuge from the 
hostility of the peasants, in a cave. 
There he is found and cared for by a 
retired country doctor and his daughter. 

Besides these novels, Chamson has 
written several essays, mostly on the 
philosophy of history, of which the best 
known are L’Homine Centre I’Histoire 
and La Revolution de Di.r-Ncuf. He 
has been associated with La Nouvcllc 
Revue Fran(aisc and Europe. 

Chamson’s stories are always taken 
from reality, but the subjects he chooses 
have attracted him because they identify 
themselves with a certain interior reality. 
He is reported by Georges Charcnsol, 
as saying: “I am in the midst of the 
world and of life, and I retain what 
touches my sentiments, my passions, my 
ideas. Even as I know which man I 
shall refuse to shake hands with, or 
which one I shall spend the evening 
with, so, among all the subjects prc.sent- 
ing themselves, I Icnow the one I will 
choose. There is no difference between 
the conduct of life and literary creation, 
and it is thru m)^ book's that I put my- 
self in a state of equilibrium with what 
surrounds me. To write is to imbue 
things that exist with dignity or indig- 
nity. I am not at all an ideologist ; yet 
one cannot prevent the mind from being 
engrossed in the work of art as it is in 
life: the discovery of a subject is the 
impinging of the writer’s desire on a 
concrete something which is in the 
world. I never start out from a dry 
idea, I never have the intention of un- 
dertaking a novel to materialize a thesis, 
but I cannot be prevented from seizing 
upon reality when it confirms a personal 
conviction. I am both novelist and es- 
sayist, the one reacts sharply on the 
other and what strikes and carries me 
away in a subject is its abstract value. 
The story of Rou.v the Bandit tould 
have attracted me because of its h man 
value; if there had been but that I w ukl 
not have undertaken it. . . 


“I believe that one must let the sub- 
ject ripen, wait till one knows more 
about what one wishes to describe than 
one will say. Experience teaches me, 
however, that the parts I have produced 
with the most facility are not the best 
and finally, the pieces which satisfy me 
arc those I did less easily, those 1 had 
to ■wrest from beyond tl)at maturity 
wliich had enabled me to begin writing. 
I perceive that I give my best only when 
I meet a resistance. The passage of 
The Road I had most trouble in realiz- 
ing is the one which has been found the 
most moving; still, the difficulty 1 had 
to surmount was so great that, until the. 
moment the public expressed its opinion, 
I had stayed unsatisfied with it. The 
writer must seek his lines of resistance, 
and if I felt the coming of facility, I 
should refuse it.” 

Chamson works incessantly; in Paris, 
in the countr)', while traveling. But he 
ahvaj’s puts the finishing touches on a 
book during the weeks he spends each 
summer in his beloved Cevennes. The 
first draft of a novel he writes in pencil. 
Then he rewrites it, lias it t 3 ’ped, and 
rewrites it. This, so many times that 
he has lost all hopes of ever being able 
to keep count. As he says : “I cannot 
bear a corrected page and as I do much 
crossing out, I constantly have to rc- 
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write.” His ideal would be to write a 
book in a week’s time, and completely to 
rewrite it in two years. Of some of his 
novels he wrote half in two or three 
days, but it took him months to finish 
them. 

The critic Benjamin Cremieux sar's 
of him that he “resuscitates the old 
French realism in violent reaction 
against all the irrealisms and surreal- 
isms in fashion since the Armistice. He 
places himself before his models as 
Clouet, the Le Nain brothers, or Chardin 
before theirs, without aiw other ap- 
parent concern than that of sincerity, 
of truth, assisted in his task by a pro- 
found perception of French and Occi- 
dental values.” 

The first work of Chamson to appear 
in English was The Road, translated 
by \'’an Wyck Brooks and published in 
America in 1929. Ernest Bo 3 ’d, in a 
preface to this book, stated that "Andre 
Chamson, altho a young man, has none 
of the feverish eccentricit}' which marks 
so much of the literature of his genera- 
tion. He is not an esthete in search of 
new sensations. He restores their mov- 
ing priorit}- to the forces of nature. His 
works . . . cannot fail to elicit in this 
country the response which they so 
spontaneously received in France.” 
Three more English translations of 
Chamson appeared within the next four 
years. 

Like man}' French writers Chamson 
has a second profession. In the 1925 
Briand cabinet he was chief assistant 
to tlie Minister of Public Instruction. 
Since then he has been legal secretary 
to the Chamber of Deputies. 

A. s. 

The works of Andre Chamson : 

Poetry; Compagnons de la Nuee, 1930. 

No^'ELS; Roux le Bandit, 1925; Les Homines 
de la Route, 1927; Lc Crime des justes, 192S; 
■ ’ ”■■■ e, I933- 

tstoire de Tabussc, 1930. 

1924; L’Homme Centre 
, . , 1929; La Revolution de 

Dix-Neuf, 1930. 

Travels and Descriptioxs : L’Aigoual, 1930; 
Tyrol, 1930. 

English translations of Andre Cham- 
son’s works: 

The Road, 1929; Roux the Bandit, 1929; 
The Crime of the Just, 1930; The Mountain 
Tavern. 1933. 


About Andre Chamson: 

Chamson, A. The Road (sec introduction 
by Ernest Boyd) ; Charcnsol, G. Coiiiutcnt Ils 
Ecrivent. 

Annalcs Poliiiqiics ct Liltcraircs 89:528 
December l, 1927; 98:435 Hay 15, 1932; 100: 
192 February 17, 1933 ; Dcutsch-Fraticdsischc 
Rimdsclmu 3:2841 1930. 

Stuart Chase 1SS8- 

OTUART CHASE. American econoni- 
ist and author, was born in Somers- 
worth, New Hampshire, on March 8, 
1888, the son of Harvey Stuart and 
Aaronette Rowe Chase. There were 
nine generations of New Englanders in 
his family before him. He was brought 
up in Boston, studied mathematics and 
engineering for two years, 1907-08, at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Teclr- 
nology, and specialized in economics and 
statistics during his two years at Har- 
vard, where he received his bachelor's 
degree in science, cum laude, in 1910, 

His ambition was to be an architect, 
but he practiced public accounting in 
Boston, in his father’s accounting office, 
until 1917. He heartily disliked this 
work, altho he was so proficient as to 
receive the degree of Certified Public 
Accountant from the State of Massa- 
chusetts in 1916. In 1917 he joined the 
Federal Trade Commission and was sent 
to Chicago to take charge of the investi- 
gation of Armour & Company, as part 
of the general meat investigation. A 
year later he was transferred to the Food 
Administration and placed in local 
charge of the control of packers’ profits 
under the w'artime regulation of the Food 
Administration. After the War, he re- 
joined the Federal Trade Commission, 
wrote the volume on profits for the meat 
investigation, and then took charge of 
the accounting features of the milk in- 
vestigation. He left the Federal Trade 
Commission in 1921 and joined the Tech- 
nical Alliance in New York, an organiza- 
tion of progressive engineers working on 
a program of industrial coordination. At 
this time he became keenly interested in 
the problem of waste from the wider 
engineering point of view'. 

Stuart Chase joined the staff of the 
Labor Bureau, Inc., in October 1921, to 
take charge of the accounting and audit- 
ing sections of the bureau’s w'ork. Be- 
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sides his accounting work, he has made 
extended studies for various labor and 
cooiierative organizations into national 
productivity, United i^tates Government 
linances, cost of the Work! War, the 
antltracitc coal industry, and the general 
prohlem of waste in a competitively or- 
ganized society. 1 Ic is one of the 
founders of ('onsumers’ Research, a 
cooperati^e organization created for the 
purpose of proriding consumers with 
expert and imhiased iitfoniintion as to 
the merits of common commodities. 

In 1414 he married Margaret Hatfield. 
The hone\ moon was spent in a strange 
city, where Mr. and .Mrs, Chase pre- 
sented themselves as a couple out of 
work and made first-hand aciptaintance 
with the prohlem of mieinploymcnt, low 
wages for women workers, factory con- 
ditions, and so forth. This experience 
was suhsequentiv related in a little Iiook 
called .1 H 0 Ilf X III DO II E-Xl-friiiifiit, puh- 
lished in 191(). t.'hase has two chiklren. 
Rohert Hatfield and .^onia Hatfield. h\' 
lu' lirst wife, fin I'GO he was married 
again, to Marian Tyler.) 

In 1924 Chase won Life's prize for 
■■ Rigger and Ilettcr Wans,'’ a two hun- 
dred word recipe, for which there were 
some 14.000 contestants; a little later 
he won Boni & Liveright's prize of $500 
for the best review of King C. Gillette’s 
hook. The Teofle's Corfoiatioii. 
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His first important work was The 
Traffcdy of If’oi/e, 1925, a general sur- 
vey of competitive waste in America, 
which inspired the Salurday Revicte of 
Literature to say : “Congress should pass 
a law compelling every American citizen 
to read this book at least once.” His 
most popular hook has hecn I'oar 
Money's U^orlh, an expose of “the tricks 
behind the trade marks,” written in col- 
laboration with F. J. Schlink, Me.vico: 
A Study of 'Tu'o Auiericas, written to- 
gether with his wife Marian Tyler, com- 
pares life in Mexico with life in the 
L’nited States, and presents much in 
favor of Mexican habits of work and 
play. Mrs. Chase leanicd Spanish so 
that she could hel)) her liusband do re- 
search for this book. The title of Stuart 
Chase’s program for revising the eco- 
nomic structure without breaking entirely 
with the past — A Nexo Deal — furnished' 
the Democratic Party and Franklin D. 
Roo.scvclt with their triinniihant political 
slogan in 1932-3o. 

The Chases live in Redditig, Connecti- 
cut, in a heautiful house huilt of an old 
barn and bright witlt lacquered gourds, 
Mexican tapestries, and rugs. Fourteen 
strong men-servants, all working eight 
hours a day, “take the ft>nn of kilowatt 
hours and do all the work around the 
place.” Mr. Chase has a workroom and 
likes to make things, the hook shelves 
in his house being notable specimens of 
his handiwork. 

Stuart Chase writes in longhand, 
rapidly, and is reputed to be a bad 
speller. Most of his work goes not into 
the actual writing, but into the prepara- 
torv research. Mexico took him almost 
a year to prepare and only two and a half 
months to write. When he plans a book, 
he jots down notes on cards, five by 
eight inches. He gets himself jnto a 
writing wiDod by swlnvmlng. walking, or 
phiying tennis with tremendous energy. 

“Certain books,” he writes, “have in- 
fluenced me deeply, persons not so 
deeplv. Among the former arc: The 
Way' of All Flesh, Samuel Butler; Caf- 
Inhi Scott's Diary (South Pole explor- 
er): Of Hiiiiifiii Bfiiidape, Somerset 
i\raughnm; Toiio Ihiiipay, H. G. TVells: 
The Eiipiiiccrs and ihe Price System, 
Vehlen; Polkrvays, Sumner; The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams; Huckleberry Finn, 
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Mark Twain; The Forsyte Saga, Gals- 
worth}'; Growth of the Soil, Hamsun.” 

City life irks him. He visits New York 
only once a week to attend to his duties 
at the Labor Bureau, which he performs 
without fee; and to work at the one ac- 
counting job he has retained, for the 
simple' reason that it pays him so well. 
As he himself expresses it: ‘T do my 
work in the country and go to New York 
about once a week to get hot and both- 
ered, and as a sort of penalty for being 
so contented the rest of the time. Thus 
I maintain the Puritan tradition of my 
forefathers.” 

He reports: “My recreations include 
swimming, sunbathing, tennis, mountain 
climbing, canoeing, chess, and chopping 
wood. These, you will note, are first- 
hand and not second-hand recreations. 
I am not much entertained by letting 
somebod}- else do the playing as in the 
movies, the radio, motoring, watching 
sports. I have a pretty high sales resis- 
tance in respect to mechanized and com- 
mercialized sports.” 

Likes and dislikes: “I like good con- 
versation, white wine, Mexican Indians, 
high mountains. Fire Island, mighty 
bridges, pine forests, clean-cut thinking, 
Russian folk ‘ songs, Charlie Chaplin, 
Acapulco harbor, the Lava in Kiev. I 
do not like billboards, hot dogs, high 
pressure selling, Mr. Charlie Mitchell, 
radios. Chambers of Commerce, tlie 
stock exchange, or Radio City.” 

One sentence e.xpresses the funda- 
mental motivation of Stuart Chase’s life : 
"I am chiefly interested in tr 3 dng to un- 
derstand the means whereby mankind 
eats to the end that all maj' eat with 
some peace of mind.” 

Another explains the remarkable vital- 
ity of his work : "Fun for me is economic 
research and writing about it.” 

Selma Robinson .describes Stuart 
Chase as looking ten years younger than 
his age: “His body is spare and lithe, 
he has an upturned, inquisitive nose and 
his skin is as brown as that of the 
Mexicans he writes about. His hair is a 
sandy kind of gray that doesn’t add any- 
thing to his 3 -ears or his dignit 3 ^ As a 
matter of fact, ‘dignified’ is scarcel 3 ’ 
the adjective to appl 3 r to Stuart Chase. 
He is friendfy, intelligent, alert, un- 
pretentious, arid eager.” 


Stuart Chase’s works: 

A Hone3Tnoon Experiment, 1916; The 
Tragedy of Waste, 1925; Your Money’s 
Worth (with F. J. Schlink) 1927; Men and 
Machines, 1929; Prosperity: Fact or Myth, 
1930: The Nemesis of American Business, 
1931; Mexico: A Study of Two Americas 
(with Marian Tyler) 1931 ; Out of the De- 
pression — and After: A Prophecy, 1931; A 
New Deal, 1932; Expenditures of Public 
Funds in the Administration of Civil Justice 
in New York City (with Ida Klaus) 1932; 
Technocracy: An Interpretation, 1933; Prom- 
ise of Power, 1933. 

Agatha Christie 

ACATHA CHRISTIE, English 
m 3 ’stery stor 3 ' writer, was born in 
Torqua)', South Devon, the daughter 
of Frederick Alvah Miller of New York. 
She spent her childliood in Torquay 
and was educated mostl)^ at home by 
her mother, who encouraged her, from 
an early age, to write poetry and stories. 
She was a dream)', imaginative child, 
she sa 3 's, and could amuse herself for 
hours on end playing at “pretending.” 

As a young girl she read a good many 
detective stories, but it never occurred 
to her to try to write them. Her great 
interest was in music. At the age of 
sixteen she went to Paris for two years 
to study piano and singing, but was not 
able to take up music professional!)'. 
She was much too nervous to pla)' in 
public, she reveals, and her voice was 
not big enough for opera, “the only 
thing she cared about.” 

In 1914 she married Colonel Archi- 
bald Christie of the Ro 3 'al Flying Corps, 
who was later decorated for dis- 
tinguished service. During the 'War she 
worked as a dispenser in a ■ hospital in 
Devon, and it was at this period that 
she first thought of writing a detective 
stor)'. The result was her first book. 
The Mysterious Affair at Styles, pub- 
lished in 1921. Since then she has writ- 
ten almost a score of novels, all of 
ni 3 'ster 3 ' and detective-story nature, be- 
sides shorter fiction contributions to 
magazines. Eden Phillpotts encouraged 
her earl)' in her career, and one of her 
books is dedicated to him. 

In 1927 she obtained a decree of 
divorce against her husband. Colonel 
Christie, and spent some years traveling, 
mostly in the East. During her travels 
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she visited Ur of the Chnldccs, liaviiif; 
always been interested in archcoloj'icat 
work. In 1930 .she married i\Iax Mal- 
lowan, assistant to Professor Wooiey. 
whom she met at Ur. She is now {1933) 
working with him at Arpachiyah, a pre- 
historic site in Iraq. 

Mrs. Christie's stories arc written for 
the most part in tiie Conan Doyle- 
Sherlock Holmes tradition. Altho she 
has used more than one detective, the 
best known is Herculc Poirot, an ec- 
centric little Belgian with waxed mous- 
taches and a great faith in his own 
intuitive powers — “the little grey cells,” 
he calls them — whose exploits arc usu- 
ally reported in accepted Watsonian 
style by an admiring companion. 

Altho other of her books have been 
equally praised, her best known story is 
The Murder of Roger Ackroyd. The 
reason for this was her employment of 
a story telling device which caused warm 
debate among detective and mj'stcry 
story connoisseurs — one group, including 
Willard Huntington Wright and Carolyn 
Wells, condemning it as violating the 
unwritten rules of detection literature; 
and another, including Dorothy Sayers 
and Will Cuppy, upholding it as legiti- 
mate and ingenious. 

Commenting on Mrs. Christie’s posi- 
tion in the detective fiction field. Father 
Ronald Knox finds her more successful 


in the novel than in the short story, but 
ingenious in either. Dorothy Sayers pre- 
fers those of the author’s stories in 
which she docs not attempt to “combine 
detection with .sentiment.” Some of her 
novels, it is pointed out, come near fall- 
ing into the adventure rather than the 
detective classification. 

Mrs. Christie has one daughter, who 
was born in 1919. When in England 
in the summer she spends most of her 
time in Devonshire (she maintains a 
home in Ashficld, Torquay) exploring 
)9arlmoor with her wire-haired fox ter- 
rier as companion. When she is in Lon- 
don she secs the latest ]ilays and hears 
all the opera possible. She is an inde- 
fatigable worker and generally keeps 
from three to four books ahead of her 
publishers. 

Agatha Christie’s works: 

The .tfysterioiis .'\ffair at Styles, 1921; The 
Secret Adversary, 1922; The Murder on the 
Links, 192.^; Poirot Jr!vcstig.ates, 1924; The 
Man in the Brown Suit, 1924; The Secret of 
Chimneys, 1925; The Murder of Roger Ack- 
royd, 1926; The Big Four, 1927; Thc Alystcry 
of the Blue Train, 1928; The Seven Dials 
Mystery, 1929; Partners in Crime, 1929; 'The 
Mysterious Mr. Quin, 19.^0; The Murder at 
the t'iraragc, ip.to; The SIttaford Mystery 
(American title: 'I'hc Murder at Hazeirnoor) 
19,31 ; Peri) at End House, 10.32; The Thirteen 
Problems (American title: The Tuesday Cliih 
Murders) 1932: Lord Edgwarc Dies (Ameri- 
can title: Thirteen at Dinner) 1933. 

About Agatha Christie; 

Thomson, H. D. lifaslcrs of jlfyrtcry. 

Winston Churchill 1S71- 

"YV^INSTON CHURCHILL, Amer- 

' ’ ican historical novelist, was born 
at St. Louis, Missouri, on November 10, 
1S71, the son of Edward Spaulding and 
Emma Bell Blaine Cliurcliill. He was 
educated at Smith Academy in his native 
city and at the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, from 
which he was graduated in 1894 witli a 
high record, being among the first five 
ill his class. In his studies, as one might 
expect in view of his future develop- 
ment, the subject that appealed to him 
most was American history. 

Altho possessed of a splendid physical 
equipment, he never served in the navy, 
but during his student days at Annapolis 
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he played on the football and tennis 
teams, and was captain of the crew. He 
was an expert fencer and horseman, and 
is still interested in and practices various 
forms of athletic activit}'. 

After his graduation, Qiurchill was 
editor of the Army and Navy Journal, 
and, later, a member of the staff of the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. Upon his mar- 
riage to Mabel Harlakenden Hall of 
St. Louis, on October 22, 1895, he 
resigned from the Cosmopolitan, and 
moved to Cornish, New Hampshire. 
There he built a residence which he 
named Harlakenden House, in his wife’s 
honor. Living in ideal surroundings 
free from economic pressure, and en- 
couraged by Mrs. Churchill, he was 
able to devote all his time and energy 
to writing historical fiction, in which he 
satisfied a desire that he had secretly 
nursed for several years. 

Churchill’s literary interest in Amer- 
ican history took a practical fonn in his 
participation in the politics of his state. 
During 1903-05 he sen'ed in the New 
Hampshire legislature, and, in 1912, he 
received more than 14,000 votes, as the 
Progressive candidate for governor. His 
defeat was due, partly, at least, it is 
said, to the use by his opponents of those 
corrupt methods that he has set forth in 
Coniston and other political novels. 

Churchill’s account of his family-tree 
is interesting: “I am chiefly English,” 
he says, ‘‘with a strain of Scotch-Irish, 
and a Dutch strain quite far back, the 
De Witts and Van Homs of New York. 
One of my ancestors was Jonathan 
Edwards. Another was Margaret ^^an 
Horn Dwight, his grand-daughter, . . . 
thru whom I descended from the 
Dwights, presidents of Yale. My 
Churchill ancestor, John, landed in 
Plymouth, in 1643.” 

Churchill is a hard worker, and his 
artistic ideals are strict. A writer, he 
holds, should always give his public the 
ver\' best that is in him, and he should 
never be satisfied with less than his best. 
Richard Carvel, the first of a trilogy, 
and his first great success, is a perfect 
illustration of his literary conscience: he 
rewrote the novel at least five times 
before he felt that he was willing to 
offer it to his readers. In response to 
the enthusiastic demand that he immedi- 
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ately follow it up with a similar story, 
he declared that he would never yield to 
‘‘the temptations that are put in the way 
of a man whose book has been accorded 
a popular success.” This sense of re- 
sponsibiliti' he carries into ather spheres 
of action, as a private individual, tlius 
justifying Percy MacKaye’s belief that 
“he has done more for the people of 
New Hampshire than any other citizen.” 

In appearance, Churchill is strikingly 
handsome, with features that belong to 
an intelligent and aristocratic gentleman. 
He has a high forehead, and his mouth 
and eyes are strong and firm, but kindly. 
He is smooth-shaven. 

In answer to a request for personal 
infomiation, he sent a humorously 
modest reply that indicates the genial 
nature of the man : 

“Now some twelve 3 "ears ago I made 
a resolution to keep out of the public 
eye, and I have had very little difficulty 
in holding to it. While I feel the compli- 
ment which }’ 0 .u would do me in includ- 
ing me in living authors, I am really a 
dead author, and never was much of a 
living one. So I know you will excuse 
me. I had great pleasure in what I wrote 
when I did write, and I am grateful for 
that pleasure.” 

Winston Churchill’s works : 

The Celebrity, iSgS; Richard Carvel, 1899: 
The Crisis, 1901 ; The Crossing, 1904 ; Conis- 
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Ion, 1906; Mr. Crewe s Career, ipoS; A Mod- 
ern Chronicle, 1910; The Inside of the Cup. 
1013; A Far Country, 1015; The pwclHng 
Place of Light, 1917; A Traveler in War- 
Time, 191S. 

About Winston Churchill; 

Baldwin, C. C. Tin' Men HAio Make Our 
Xavets; Blankenship, R. Aiiu'iUan Lilcraliirc 
as an Expression of the National Mind; 
Cooper, F. T, i'ome elineriean Story Tellers; 
Marble. A. R. A Study of the Modern Novel; 
i’hclps, \V. L. The Advanec of the English 
Xoz'el; Spearc, AI. E. The Political Noi'el; 
Cndernood, J. t'. Literature and Insurgency; 
Van Doren, C. Contemporary Ainerieon 
Xin'elists; Williams, H. Modern English 
li'nters. 

“Colette” 1S73- 

CIDONIE GARRIELLE CLAUDINE 
C'ClLETTE, novelist, writer of short 
stories, playwright, journalist, editor, 
actress, known thruout I'rance as “our 
great Colette," was born in the little 
lUirgundian town of Saint-Sauveur en 
Puisaye on January 28, 1873, the 
daughter of Jules-Joscph and Sidonie 
Colette. 

Her father she has aptly described 
as a "thunder of God.” During the war 
with Italy, a captain of Zouaves, he 
svas wounded at Melegnano; "mother 
and child are doing well,” he s.aid to 
the Emperor who came to inquire about 
his health. The child was his left leg 
which had been cut off and which he had 
wrapped up in a towel. Retired, he was 
made a tax-collector at Saint-Sauveur 
and, to while tiway the hours, he wrote 
pamphlets on the national defense, pre- 
pared a great work on the army and 
Algeria — after his death his childrcir 
found the unused notebooks on which 
this crowning achievement of his life 
was to have been written — and dabbled 
in politics. He traveled from village to 
village, haranguing the bewildered peas- 
ants in the name of “natural history, 
phy'sics and elementary chemistry.” As 
he bought numerous cho{>incs oJ wine, 
he spoke to large and attentive audien- 
ces, but, surprisingly enough, his listen- 
ers always voted for the opponent. Tlic 
captain often took his youthful daughter 
with him— that is, until the day her 


mother suspected the gay sparkle in 
Colette’s eyes on returning from these 
expeditions was perhaps due in part 
to tliat treacherous Burgundy wine. 

Mme. Colette was six years younger 
than the fiery Zouave, and had two 
children, a girl and a boy, by a ioniier 
marriage. Her sole concerns were the 
children, the garden, the house; “Where 
are the children?” her perpetual query. 
She had innumerable pets, was well 
versed in country-lore and had an im- 
mense love of nature, a love which 
Colette inherited from her. She was 
kind and more than once she set the 
village tongues a-wagging by her charity 
to “unfortunates.” The village priest 
was her friend, yet. in church, she read, 
printed in fine type and hidden between 
the black covers of a prayerbook, the 
plays of Corneille. Her beloved husband 
died. Not wishing to sadden still more 
the children by wearing somber garb, 
she said : "Why do you want nie to 
present a sad and displeasing spectacle 
to those I encounter? What connection 
is there between this cashmere and this 
veil and my own sentiments?” Truly 
a sensible and lovable woman and one 
wlio influenced greatly the young Colette. 

Till she was seventeen, Colette at- 
tended classes in the old school of Saint- 
Sauveur. On some mornings, one had 
to get up early, at seven o’clock, to 
sweep the classroom and, in winter, to 
break wood and start a (ire in the rusty 
stove. Colette was the school’s star pupil 
in French : she wrote lier compositions 
as easily “as one would try an egg.” 
Star mischief-maker, too. Did she not 
win the everlasting admiration of her 
classmates by daring to read a news- 
paper, in class, in front of Mile. Olympe 
Terrain, the teacher? The hours of 
leisure she spent in the garden, or 
with her brothers, exploring the deep 
woods, or simply, by Sido’s (her 
mother’s) side, in reading. Colette, then 
as now, read everything she could lay 
hands on, even the Zolas, tho they were 
kept under key. When eight years old 
she imew Labichc and Dnndct and had 
read Merimee, without understanding 
him, however. Pcrrault, too childish, 
she did not want, but she was' fascinated 
by Lcs Miscrahlcs, Lc Collier dc la 
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Reinc, and a little later, bj' Musseji and 
V oltaire. 

■ These carefree days were not to last. 
In 1890,' financial losses forced the 
Colettes to give up their house in Saint- 
Sauveur and to live with Dr. Robineau- 
Duclos, one of Sido’s sons, in Chatillon- 
Coligny, a neighboring town. And there, 
three years later, Colette met and mar- 
ried Henr}' Gauthier-Villars, her senior 
by fourteen years. Villars was a music- 
critic and, under the pseudonym of 
Willy, a writer of light novels, a well 
known literary figure of Paris. He had 
hoped that Colette would help him so- 
cially, but in this he was disappointed; 
Colette was not sufficient!}' honey- 
tongued. It even seemed as if she took 
a malicious pleasure in being outspoken 
with people. However, there were com- 
pensations; for, with much verve, she 
sometimes recounted to her husband 
stories of her happy schooldays, and 
the wily Willy was not long in realizing 
that there was material for a novel. So, 
in 1896, after they had traveled thru 
France, Switzerland and Germany, Col- 
ette started to write and, in 1900, 
Claudiitc at School was published. 

The success — and the scandal, as 
many considered this a vicious book — 
were immediate. Altho based on Colette’s 
childhood, Claifdinc at School is not 
strictly autobiographical. She herself is 
reported as having said that it had been 
“to [her] mind, needlessly spiced with 
equivocal inventions.’’ It was published 
under Willy’s name; in a preface, how- 
ever, he informed the reader that it had 
not been entirely written by him. Of 
course, no one believed him. Frederic 
Lefevre, who saw the manuscript writes 
that Willy’s collaboration consisted 
merely in numerous corrections such as: 
“Not clear. Explain. Ambiguity. Who? 
Expound this passage. Specify.” 

In rapid succession, the first Claudinc 
was followed by Young Lady of Paris, 
1901, Claudinc cn Menage, 1902, and 
finally by the last of the series. The 
Innocent Wife, 1903. Each of these is 
less and less autobiographical. The 
Dialogue de Bites, 1904, reveals the deep 
■love of_ Colette for animals. In it we 
see Kiki-la-Doucette, the cat, and Toby- 
chien live, discuss, love and meditate. 


The stage has ever been Colette’s 
violon dTngrcs. After her divorce from 
Willy in 1906, she acted for a time in 
pantomimes. But even while living the 
not too easy life of music-hall artists, 
she continued to write and, for four 
years, produced a book a year. Renee, 
the Vagabond of Love, 1910, the inti- 
mate biography of Renee, a divorced 
woman, an actress, is her first important 
novel ; with it she took a definite place in 
French letters and many were indignant 
that it did not win the Prix Goncourt. 

Married in 1910 to Henri de Jouvenel, 
French statesman and diplomat, Colette 
wrote Recaptured, a sequel to Renee, 
in 1913, but most of her work, till the 
end of the War, was in the nature of 
short stories and articles for divers 
newspapers. Because of the scandal 
created by the Claudinc books, and de- 
spite her growing reputation as a writer, 
her early stories for Le Matin were 
published without any signature. 

This period (1913-1919) was one of 
great activity for Colette. Besides con- 
tributing stories and articles to Lc Matin, 
she had charge of their short ■ story 
department, was dramatic critic on 
another paper, editor for a publishing 
house, and conducted columns in Lc 
Figaro, Dcmain, and Vogue. During the 
War, she was a nurse and transformed 
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her husband’s estate, near Saint-Malo, 
into a hospital. 

Mitson, 1919, is an impersonal book, 
that is, one in which the principal char- 
acter is not a more or less distorted 
adaptation of Colette herself as were, 
no doubt, Claudine and Renee. Cltcri, 
1920, and Last of Chcri, 1926, probabl}’ 
her most famous novels, tell the stoim 
of a gigolo loved b}’ an elder!}' woman. 

“I never work easily,” she has de- 
clared to Frederic Lefevre, "I erase 
much, take out and add. On the proofs, 
however, 1 make few corrections. 1 
work very honestly, as well as I am 
able to, and rigorously. 

‘‘I cannot compose in my head. Of 
that, 1 am truly incapable, as of dictat- 
ing or typewriting. 1 compose while 
writing, and when I write, 1 am always 
surrounded by a squad of fountain 
pens.” 

Her work", born as it is apart from 
all theories and cliques, defies clas.sifi- 
cation. Questioned by a reporter as to 
the influence of Latin on French writers, 
she made reply; "I have never thought 
about that. It is warm here, I am 
comfortable. . ." This answer might 
well illustrate her entire philosophy. 

To quote Jean Larnac: “One does not 
read Colette; one sees what she sees. 
One breathes what she breathes, touches 
what she touches. And as she has much 
more perfect senses than her reader, he 
finds himself living, for a few hours, a 
multiplied life." 

“She is a seedling that regenerates 
everything around itself,” Georges 
Pioch has written. I sum up, in one 
word . . . she possesses, to the highest de- 
gree, the genius of style.” 

Colette, generally considered France’s 
foremost woman writer, has been a 
Chevalier in the Legion of Honor since 
1920. 

Describing Colette, Andre Billy 
writes: “What the photograjihs do not 
show are the feline movement of the 
pupils, the warm tint of the complexion, 
the soft and seemingly round voice, its 
so curious, so nostalgic higher tone, 
broken suddenly by a burst of laughter 
or of anger; it is also that impression 
of muscular strength, of physical solid- 


ity and density, which emanates from 
her whole person and W'hich makes one 
believe that along with literary genius, 
another genius of flesh and blood, a 
privilege of nearly animal invulnerabil- 
ity, abides in her.’’ 

A. s. 

The works of Colette ; 

Novels: La Retraite Sctilimenlale, ipo7; 
L’lngeiiiic Libertine (a recasting of Minnc 
and Lcs Kgarements <ic Minne) ipog; La 
Vagaboiulc, 1910; L’Entravc, 1913: Mitsou ou 
Comment L'li.spn't Vient aiix Fillcs, 1917; 
Cheri, 1920; Le Ble cn Hcrhc, 1923; La Fin 
<lc Ciieri, 1926; La Sccondc, 1929; La Cbatte, 
1933: (in collaboration with Willy) : Clandinc 
a I'Ecolc, 1900; Clauclinc a Paris, icoi; 
Clandinc cn Alenage, 1902; Clandinc s’en V.-i, 
I90.t; Minne, 1904; Lcs Egarements dc Mimic, 
1905- 

Shout SroRtEs: Lcs Vrillcs dc la Vigne, 
190S; L’Envers dn Music Hall, 1913: I’rrou, 
Poucette et Qnel<)iies Antres, 1913; La Paix 
Chez lcs Betes, 1916; Ccllc Qui en Revient, 
1921; La Mnison dc Claudine, 1922; La 
Femme Cachce, 1924; (in collaboration with 
Willy) : Lcs Dialogues dc Betes, 1904. 

Essays and Miscellanies; Lcs Heures 
Longues. 1917; Lcs Enfants dans lcs Ruines, 
1917; Dans la I'oiilc, 1918; La Chambre 
Eclaircc, 1921; Le Voyage Egoiste. 1922; 
kfodcs; Falbalas ct Fanfrelucbcs, 1923 ; Reverie 
do Nouvcl An, 1923; L’Enfant ct les Sortileges 
(lyrical fantasy) 1925 ; Aventurcs Quotidi- 
ennes, 1924; Sido, 1930. 

Plays; Eii Camaradcs, 1909; Claudine 
(operetta based on the novels of Colcttc- 
Willy; book by Cain and Adenis) 1911; (in 
collaboration with L. Marchand) ; Cberi, 1921 ; 
La Vagabonde, 1923. 

English translations of Colette: 

Barks and Purrs, 1013; Cats. Dogs and 1, 
1024; Cberi, 1929; Clandinc at School, 1030; 
Mitsou, 1931 ; Gentle Libertine, 1931 ; Renee 
the Vagabond of Love, 1931; The Other One, 
1931 ; Young Lady of Paris, 1931 : L Lesson 
in Love, 1932; Recaptured, 1032; The Ripca- 
hrS, 1932; The Last of Chcri, 193'2; Pure and 
Impure, 19.33; Fanny and Jane, 1933; kforning 
Glory, 1933: Tlic Innocent Wife, 1933. 

About Colette; 

Billy, A. /iilimilcr LillNaircs; Charensol, 
G. Comiuciil Its EenVent; Dumas, F. R. Cnrrc- 
fottr dc Yisages; Gaudon, Y. Mauaradiy 
l.tltcraircs; Ganthicr-Villars. Sniiz’Ciurs Lit- 
Icraircs cl Aulres; Larnac, J. Colette, sa I'ic, 
son Ociivrc; Lefevre, F. Uiic Meurf At’cc ■ . 
fourth part; Sachs, M. The Decade of llIU' 
sioii; Therive, A. Galcric de cc 1 cnifs. 

Amiales Politigiies el Litteraires 03:408 
November i, 1929; Liriiig Age 340:265 May 
1931; Merciire dc France 225:590 February 
I. mi- 
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John Collier 1901- 

J OHN COLLIICK, English author, was 
born in London in i‘-0L lie conies 
of a family which has for many years 
been eminent in the held of medicine and 
the arts; he is a nephew of the b'nglish 
novelist Vincent Collier and his greJit- 
grandfatlier was iihysician to King \\‘il- 
bam the Fourth. 

His first active interest in literature 
as a profession develojied in 1920 when 
he became attracted to the work of the 
post-Georgian poets ami started writing 
verse himself. In 1921. when he was 
twenty, his first work apiieared in a 
broadsheet called the Darriaulf. 

During the ye.ars 1921 ami 1S>22 Collier 
spent his whole time studying modern 
movements in art and letters, his only 
productions during this period being the 
few poems which imide up the volume 
railed Gcinini, ptiblislied in a limited 
edition ten years afterward. I'onr of the 
poems in this volume aiipetired in TliU 
Quarter and were awarded the This 
Quarter Prize for English Poetry. 

Collier was twenty-nine when he pul>- 
lished his first book, a novel entitled jHs 
Monkey IVife: Or Married to a CliiiuT 
Satirical of the manners and morals of 
modem London, it is the story of a lady 
chimpanzee who falls in love with her 
master and eventually succeeds in oust- 
ing his fiancee from his afTeclions. 'I'he 
book won applause for its wit and Inmior 
and brilliance. 

In tlic following 3 ’e:ir, 1931, Collier 
edited The Scandal and Credulities of 
John Aubrey, selecting some fifty from 
the four hundred-odd brief lives written 
by that seventeenth century author. Ex- 
plaining in the introductory essay what 
might be termed Iiis ruthless editing. 
Collier said that he himself had “more 
respect for a good story than for the 
after-effects of Mr. WG'id's wine,” Mr. 
AVyld being the patron and l.'indlord of 
Aubrey who took him on daily drinking 
debauches, and left yVubrey incaitable of 
his best work. Collier’s decision in the 
question of retaining Aubrey's indecent 
passages also explains Collier’s liberal 
attitude toward such matters in his own 
writing; ‘‘I have omitted no unseemly 
pas.sage which I consider either import- 
ant or beautiful or amusing, and siich 
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was the >eventeenlb centurj- in the first 
cave, and such is life in the second, and 
such am 1 in the third case, that I have 
chosen to le.ave out only one par.'igraph, 
and I am not sure that I am right in 
doing that.” 

Collier’s own book. No Traveller Re- 
turns, which was published in a limited 
edition in 1931, conttiins .a number of 
words commonly regarded ;is unprint- 
.’ihle, and is said to have a touch of both 
Jo.vce and Swift. It is a satire on science. 

Also in 1931 Collier brought out a 
limited autographed edition of An 
f: fistic to a J'riend, which sold for si.x 
jwunds, six shillings, or ;it standard rate 
of e.xcltange, more than thirty dollars. 
In the frdlowing year he published, lilce- 
wise in a limited edition, a book called 
Creen 'Thoughts, which had a foreword 
by Oshert .Sitwell. 

In collaboration with Iain Lang, 
Collier wrote in 1932 an informal history 
of Great IJrit.'iin since the World War 
entitled Just the Other Day. Candidly 
avowing their del)t to Evedevick I.ewis 
.Allen’s On/y Yesterday, the authors sur- 
veyed politics, industrial conditions, 
manners and morals, art and literature, 
crime, and high finance in their country 
from 1919 to 1929. 

The year 1933 brought from Collier’s 
pen a novel, Toni’s A-Cold. which in 
America was titled Full Circle. Against 
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a speculative background of England m 
1995 — an England laid \Yaste by a series 
of wars, its civilization destroyed, its 
people reduced to a state of primitive 
savagery and living in scattered settle- 
ments — the author laid a tale of love bv’ 
capture. 

Collier was quoted in 1931 as saying: 
"I have spent the last ten years doing 
as nearly nothing as possible, except 
reading and looking at pictures. I have 
written a little poetiy and a story or two 
for the Dial, and am now poetry re- 
viewer for Time aud Tide. I live in 
Hampshire, indistingtiishable in appear- 
ance and pursuits from any other coun- 
try bumpkin.” 

John Collier's works: 

His .Monkey Wife : Or .Married to a Chimp, 
1030; Epistle to a Friend, 1931; Gemini 
(poems) 1031 : No Tr.aveller Returns, ; 
Green Thoughts, 1032; Just the Other Day 
(with Iain Lang) 1932; Tom’s A-Cold 
(.‘Vinerican title: Full Circle) 19331 Defy the 
Foul Fiend, 1933. 

Editor: The Scandal and Credulities of 
John .‘Vubrey, 1931. 

About John Collier: 

Collier, J, Green Thoughts (see foreword 
by Osbert Sitwell). 

Joseph Conrad 1857-1924 

TOSEPH CONRAD, English novelist, 
" was bom in the Kiev section of the 
Ukraine, Poland, on December 3, 1857. 
His name was Teodor Josef Konrad 
Korzeniowski. His father, Apollo 
Nalecz Korzeniowski, belonged to the 
landed gentry and was an intense patriot 
and the translator of Shakespeare, 
\'ictor Hugo, and Alfred de Vigny into 
Polish. Evelina Bobrow-ska was his 
mother’s maiden name. 

When Conrad was five years old his 
father was exiled to ^'■ologda by the Rus- 
sian government for the part he took in 
secret meetings preliminarj- to an up- 
rising in Warsaw, whither the family 
had moved a year before. Conrad and 
his mother followed him into e.xile and 
when Conrad was eight years old, his 
mother died. His father, too ill to be 
“dangerous” any longer, was permitted 
to return to Poland. He settled in 
Cracow, where Conrad studied at the 
Royal and Imperial G 3 ’mnasium of St. 


Anne, and he died there five j-ears later. 
The thirteen-year-old orphan, elected a 
Burgess of the cit}- to honor the memon- 
of his father, was taken over by an 
unde, Thaddeus Bobrowski, who pro- 
vided him with a tutor. He read avidly 
in Polish and Frendt, was deeply im- 
pressed b)’ translations of Don Quirote 
and Fenimore Cooper’s The Pilot. When 
he had his first sight of the sea at the 
Lido in Venice, he resolved to be a sailor. 

After studying and traveling with his 
tutor for three years, and making one 
unsuccessful attempt to run away to sea 
at Trieste, Conrad took “a standing 
broad jump out of his racial surround- 
ings and associations’’ at sixteen aud 
with his uncle’s reluctant consent, went 
to sea at Marseilles. For four years he 
sailed on French boats, one time buying 
a small tartane with three others and 
running contraband cargo from Mar- 
seilles to the coast of Spain for Don 
Carlos Ttntil thej' were forced to wreck 
tlie boat on the rocks to escape a pur- 
suing coast guard. 

In 1878 Conrad first set foot on Eng- 
lish soil at Lowestoft. Twent 3 '-one years 
old, he had his first lessons in English 
from a boat builder, using for his te.\t 
the London Standard, and b 3 - 1900 he 
mastered the language sufficiently to pass 
the first examinations for merchant 
officers. (Pie never opened a grammar 
in his life, and he ahva 3 -s spoke English 
with a decided foreign accent.) For 
sixteen years he sailed the seas of the 
British Empire as officer and commander 
of small wooden boats in the British 
Merchant Service, making frequent visits 
to the East. Pie was naturalized a Brit- 
ish subject in 1886. 

On a vacation in London in 1889, 
Conrad began to write a novel, Almayer’s 
Folly, about a half-caste Dutchman 
named Alma 3 ’er whom he had met at 
Bulungan in Dutch Borneo. “If I had 
not got to know Alma 3 'er pretty well,” 
he wrote much later in Some Remiitis- 
ceiices, “it is almost certain there would 
never have been a line of mine in print.” 
Up to that time he had written nothing 
but letters and not many of them, and 
he had no planned book in mind. He 
just let the story form around the char- 
acters. With seven chapters of the novel 
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completed, he shipped into Africa, be- 
came violently ill with fever, and was 
nearly drowned by tlie upsetting of a 
canoe in the Congo. There followed a 
long illness and convalescence. In a 
hospital in Geneva, Switzerland, he 
wrote the eighth chapter of his novel 
and tlie ninth chapter was written during 
his management of a waterside ware- 
house while he was tiudng to regain his 
strength in work ashore. He was never 
in good health again. On the last voyage 
of his sea life, from Sydney, Australia, 
to London, he met John Galsworth)' and 
made his friendship. 

Resigning from the Merchant Service 
in 1894, Conrad concluded twent}' years 
of sea life. On a visit to his uncle in 
Poland he finished writing Almaycr’s 
Folly in May 1894, five years from the 
time it was begun. Upon the recom- 
mendation .of Edward Garnett, who was 
Conrad’s close friend and sponsor, it 
was published a year later. From the 
publisher’s standpoint it was a failure, 
as were Conrad’s works for many years. 
About the time he died, a copy of this 
edition brought $120 and the original 
manuscript $5,300. 

In June 1898 Conrad married an 
Englishwoman, Jessie George. Their 
two sons were Boiys and John Alex- 
ander. After a honeymoon on the coast 
of Brittany, they went to live at Stan- 
ford-le-Hope in Essex, in “Iv}" Walls,” 
a small stucco vine-covered house with 
overhangings roofs. Here he finished 
Nigger of the "Narcissus,’’ which ap- 
peared first in . the jVcto Review along 
■with the famous “suppressed preface” 
\yhich was omitted from the book edi- 
tions until 1914 and in which Conrad 
expressed his literar}^ creed. The pub- 
lishing of the Nigger in 1897 brought 
Conrad many friends including Henry 
James, Cunninghame Graham, and 
Stephen Crane. 

On the day that his son Borys was 
born in Januar}’ 1898, Conrad began to 
write his most famous short story, 
'Youth.” He wrote “in the evening, 
downstairs, in a two-pennj" notebook, in 
pencil by tlie light of a solitary candle.” 
The first draft was finished the next day 
and the story was complete as printed in 
a week. It appeared in Youth and Other 


Talcs and in Typhoon and Other Stories. 
The author’s Talcs of Unrest, a collec- 
tion of five short stories, took one third 
of the $750 prize offered by the London 
Academy in 1898. 

In the same year Conrad removed to 
Pent Farm at Stanford near Wyth, Kent, 
where he lived and wrote for nine years. 
The novel Lord Jim, originally intended 
to be a short storj-, began to run in 
Blackwood's Magazine before it was 
finished in 1900. 

Conrad’s first novel written in col- 
laboration with Ford Madox Ford (then 
Ford Mado.x Hueffer) was The Inheri- 
tors. In point of actual composition, 
Conrad’s share of the novel was small, 
but, as Ford says, he added definite 
particulars and gave “to each scene a 
final tap.” They had long and heated 
discussions, lasting well into many nights 
on the “how” of writing, discussing 
shades of words, reading and re-reading 
Flaubert. Occasionally they went to- 
gether to have tea with Henry James at 
Rye. With Ford, Conrad wrote two 
tales, “Amy Foster” and “Tomorrow” 
and another novel, Romance. 

One day in 1903 Conrad wandered 
into a second-hand bookshop and in a 
shabby volume came across a story he 
had heard more than twenty-five years 
before in the Gulf of Mexico, the story 
of a bandit who single-handed made 
away with a ship loaded with silver. Out 
of this grew Nostromo. The story was- 
serialized in T.P.’s Weekly to the great 
anno 3 'ance of manj' readers who thought 
it utterh' unreadable stuff. It is now 
frequently considered Conrad’s greatest 
novel. 

After Completing Nostromo Conrad 
wrote to his friend William Rothenstein ; 
“The last month I worked practical!}’ 
night and day ; going to bed at three and 
sitting down again at nine. All the time 
at it, with the tenacity of despair. What 
the book is like I don’t know. I don’t 
suppose it’ll damage me ; but I know that 
it is open to much intelligent criticism. 
For the other sort I don’t care. Person- 
ally I am not satisfied. It is something — 
but not the thing I tried for. There is 
no exultation, none of that temporary 
sense of achievement which is so sooth- 
ing. Even the mere feeling of relief, at 
having done with it, is wanting. The 
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strain Jias been too great ; has lasted too 
long. But I am ready for more. I 
don’t feel empty, exhausted. 1 am simply 
joyless — like most men of little faith." 
He rested from his labors by taking a 
trip to Capri in the spring of 1905. In 
the winters of 1906 and 1907 he visited 
Montpellier, France. 

When fame began to come in 1907, 
Conrad moved to larger quarters at 
Someries, Luton, Bedford; he moved 
again in 1909 to Aldingto/i, near Hiith, 
Kent, and in 1910 settled in Ch.'ipel 
House, Orlestone, near Ashford, Kent. 
He wrote a fragmentar}' autobiography 
entitled Some Reminiscences. In Jan- 
uary 1912 his novel Chance began to 
appear in the Nezu York Herald, four 
months before the story was actually 
completed. The ending was shortened 
by some ten pages when published in 
book form. The English publi.sher 
planned to issue it in 1913 and some fifty 
copies with the 1913 title page were 
distributed to critics before publication 
was suspended and the rest of the can- 
celed titles destroyed by the binders. A 
few of them found their way to the rare 
book market and brought vciy high 
prices. Chance was published in 1914 
and years later it was discovered that 
someone had transformed several ordin- 
ary copies into rarities by substituting 
fake 1913 title pages. 

After completing Victory, Conrad left 
England in July 1914 for the first time 
in seven years and journeyed with his 
famil}' to Poland. Two days after he 
had reached Cracow and begun to exam- 
ine his father’s letters and manuscripts 
collected in the library of the university, 
the W^orld War was declared and he 
spent two months marooned in a moun- 
tain resort. Finally he was permitted to 
go to Vienna and then thru the aid of 
the American ambassador managed to 
escape into Italy a few days before or- 
ders were issued to detain him and his 
family until the end of the War. Return- 
ing to Kent, he placed his pen at the 
service of the English government. 
Within the Tidcs^ a book of tales, ap- 
peared in 1915 and in 1917 The Shadozv- 
Lmc, a novel. The Arrow of Gold 
was a chapter from his own youth dur- 
‘Ije Carlist adventures in the 
Mediterranean. 
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In 1919 Conrad settled in a spacious 
house, "Oswalds,” at Bishopsbourne, 
Kent, where he spent the rest of his clays 
in sight of the spires of Canterbury 
Cathedral. His intimate friends came 
often to see him; he was a simple, gay, 
unaffected host. In the study lined with 
books, his own favorites and auto- 
graphed firsts of fellow writers, he de- 
lighted to talk far into the night. Forti- 
fied by biscuits and Russian tea, he 
talked brilliantly, eagerly, oblivious of 
time, often dropping into French, which, 
in spite of his fluent English, seemed to 
come more spontaneously to his lips, 
owing, no doubt, to his early and con- 
tinuous study of French literature. 

Conrad was not an outdoor man and 
no one ever saw him take any exercise. 
Small things amused him. Often when 
he drove his battered Ford at a thrilling 
pace over the Kentish roads he delighted 
to shout strange words of Polish at the 
farm animals. He disliked cities, crowds, 
noise, strange people who attempted to 
lionize him. Fle never allowed himself 
to be interviewed. 

“He was small rather than large in 
height,” recalls Ford Madox Ford; 
“very broad in the shoulder and long in 
the arm ; dark in complexion with black- 
hair ancl a clipped black beard [which 
turned gray]. He had the gestures of a 
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Frendiinan who shrugs his shoulders 
frequently. When you had really 
secured his attention he would insert a 
monocle into his right eye and scrutinize 
your face from very near as a watch- 
maker looks into the works of a watch. 
He entered a room with his head held 
high, rather stiffly and with a haughty 
manner, moving his head once semicir- 
cularly. In this one movement he had 
expressed to himself the room and its 
contents; his haughtiness was due to 
his determination to master that room, 
not to dominate its occupants, his chief 
passion being the realization of aspects 
to himself.” His face was deeply lined, 
he had a restless manner, and his speech 
was rapid and excited. 

The personal description of Conrad is 
rounded out by William Rothenstein, 
who says : “While Conrad was extreme!}’ 
courteous and understanding b}' nature, 
his neiwes sometimes made him aggres- 
sive, almost violent; and like most sensi- 
tive men, he was strongly affected, either 
favorably or disagreeablj’, by others. 
His books' brought him insufficient for 
his needs; needs which were perhaps 
not quite so simple as he believed them 
to be. There was an extravagant side 
to Conrad, characteristic, I thought, of 
his former profession; he was like a 
sailor between two voyages, ready to 
spend on land what he couldn’t aboard- 
ship; and he had a wife in one port only, 
for whom nothing was too good. His 
gallant!}’ to his Jessie was a true sailor’s 
chivalr}’. What others had, she should 
have too.” At the instigation of Henry 
Newbolt and Edmund Gosse, Lord Bal- 
four one time arranged a substantial sum 
to help Conrad pay his debts, but he was 
not relieved from financial worr}’ until 
his last few years. 

Whiting, for Conrad, was a “tread- 
mill.” He wrote with difficulty, seeking 
the mot juste. “I can’t get anything 
out of myself quickly,” he said; “it 
takes rne a year of agony to make some- 
thing like a book — generally longer. And 
• . . when it is done there are not more 
than twenty people who understand 
pourqnoi on sc tue pour ccrirc quclqtics 
phrases pas trap ntauvaiscs.” He had 
long periods of “sterility,” often des- 
paired and called himself a failure. “Not 


that he lacked faith in himself,” says 
Rotlienstein. “Measuring himself against 
his contemporaries, he knew his own 
power. But he strained after an un- 
attainable standard of perfection, and 
the effort to reach it often exhausted 
him.” 

In 1920 Conrad completed The Rescue, 
which had been lying half-finished for 
twenty years. Azotes on Life and Letters 
contained a collection of essays and 
sketches written during a period of 
twenty-two years. His works were col- 
lected in 1921 and again in 1923. 

Conrad earned a reputation as the 
greatest of sea writers. John Drink- 
water says: “No novelist has ever des- 
cribed with such overwhelming and yet 
restrained power tropical storms and hot 
seas and writhing luxurious scented 
vegetation as cruel as it is beautiful. It 
may almost be said that the sea and the 
sun are often the principal characters of 
his stories.” His central human figure 
in many cases is a man apart, such as a 
white man living among brown men 
(Almaycr’s Folly) or a man isolated by 
his profession (The Secret Agent). 

He said he had difficulty with English 
prose because he thought in Polish, ex- 
pressed his thoughts most readily in 
French, and only with labor translated 
them into English. But tlie fact tliat 
he thought in another language gave to 
his English prose a freshness of image 
which the critics commended. 

Conrad visited America for a month 
in the spring of 1923, at the age of sixty- 
five. Broken in health and crippled by 
his old enemy, gout, he declined all re- 
quests to lecture, invitations to dinners 
and receptions, and he saw few people. 
A short automobile trip thru New Eng- 
land was his only journe}’ away from the 
home of F. N. Doubleday on Long 
Island. 

After his return to “Oswalds,” Con- 
rad’s nights of fellowship in the study 
became rarer. He was ill and weary, 
and writing grew to be a greater burden 
than ever. The garden was his farthest 
walk afield. A winter of intermittent 
work and illness wore into spring. He 
did not finish his twenty-fifth novel, a 
stor}’ with an Indian setting which he 
named Sttspense. 
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Cdrirad' died unexpectedly earli' in the 
morning of August 3, 1924, while resting 
in a chair. He was in his sixty-seventh 
)'ear. interment was made at Canter- 
bur)’. 

Joseph Conrad’s works: 

Novels: Almaycr's Folly, 1805; An Out- 
cast of the Isl.ands, 1S96; TIic Nicgcr of the 
“Narcissus” (American title: Children of the 
Sea) 1S97: Lord Jim, 1900; The Inheritors 
(with Ford llado.x Ford) 1901; Komance 
(with Ford) 1903; Nostromo, 1904; The 
Secret Agent, 1907; Under Western Eyes, 
ion; Chance, 1913: Victory, 1915; Tlie 
Shadow-Line, 1917; The Arrow of Gold, 
1919; The Rescue, IQeo; The Rover, 19^3; 
The Nature of a Crime (with Ford Madox 
Ford) 192.(1 Suspense, 1925. 

Short Stories: Tales of Unrest, iSqS; 
Youth, 1902 : Typhoon, 1903 ; A Set of Six, 
190S; 'Twixt Land and Sea, 1912; Within 
the Tides, 1915; Tales of Hearsay, 1925. 

Pl.'WS: One D.ay More, 1905; The Secret 
Agent, 1022 ; Two Pl.iys : Laughing Ann .and 
One Day >iorc, 1922. 

.\uT0BioGR.trHv: The Jitirror of the Sea: 
Memories and Impressions, 1906; Some 
Reminiscences (American title : A Personal 
Record) 1012. 

CRiTiotL Studies: Notes on Life and 
Letters, 1921 ; Last Ess.ays, 192O. 

About Joseph Conrad: 

Adams, £. L. Joseph Conrad: The Man; 
Bancroft. W. \y. Joseph Conrad: I Its 
Philosophy of Life; Conrad, Jessie. Joseph 
Conrad as 1 Knetc Him; Cunningli.ame 
Graham, R. B. Invent Porlani : Joseph Con- 
rad : Curie, R. Conrad to a Friend (letters) ; 
Curie, R, The Last Twelve Years of Joseph 
Conrad ; Cushwa, F. W. (editor) fnlrodttc- 
lion to Conrad; Ford, F. III. Joseph Conrad; 
Ford, F. M. Thtts to Revisit; Garnett, E. 
Letters Front Joseph Conrad; Tean-Aubry, 
G. Joseph Conrad: Life and Letters (two vol- 
umes) ; Joseph Conrad: A Sketch li'ith a 
Bibliography (pamphlet, published by Double- 
day, Doran) ; Megroz, R. L. Joseph Conrad’s 
Mind aitd Method ; Morf, G. Polish Heritage 
of Joseph Conrad ; O’FIahcrty, L. Joseph 
Conrad: An Appreciation; Price, A. J. 

Appreciation of Joseph Conrad; Stauffer, 
R. M. Joseph Conrad: His Romantic 
Realism; Sutherland, J. G. At Sea IVith 
Joseph Conrad ; Symons, A. Azotes on Joseph 
Conrad; Walpole, H. Coitrad’s Method; Wal- 
pole, H, Joseph Conrad ; Wise, T. J. A Bibli- 
ography of the IFritings of Joseph Conrad. 

Bookman 74:648 March 1932; Mentor I3;2.( 
March 1925: Sattirday Raviezo of Literature 
10:5s August 19, 1933; SerihnePs Magacine 
77 :3 January 1925. 

Louis Couperus 1S63-1923 

T OUIS MARIE' ANNE COUPE- 
RUS, Dutch poet and novelist, was 
born at the Hague on June 10, 1863. 
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He was the son of Jan Ricus Couperus 
and his wife Geertruida Johanna Reynst. 
At the age of ten, Louis went with his 
parents to the Indies where they settled 
at Batavia, his father having been ap- 
pointed to a government position there. 
While at Batavia, Louis attended the 
Willem III giTOiiasium. In 1878, after 
the father’s death, he returned with his 
mother to the Hague where he pursued 
his studies. It is at this time that Coupe- 
rus came under the influence of the 
noted teacher Dr. Jan ten Brink who 
persuaded him to take up tlie study of 
Dutch literature in earnest. 

Couperus’ education, however, was 
anything but systematic. His early in- 
terests were in history and ancient liter- 
atures. Later on, as was noted above, 
he abandoned these for the sake of his 
native letters. But in no field did Coupe- 
rus show the mind of a scholar. He 
could not go deeply into any subject; 
rather, he had the artist’s ability of quick 
perception and easy absorption of im- 
pressions whicli he used to such ad- 
vantage in his novels of the past. 

After the University, Coupenis took 
up teaching for a living. This left him 
some leisure in which' to write poetry’. 
His earliest volume of verse, En Lent 
van Vacrccn, appeared in 18S4. Two 
years later a second volume, Orclndaccn, 
came out. Of these early efforts to sen'e 
the Muse, Couperus himself says that 
they were “a mixture of Baudelaire and 
Rossetti, boiled in syrup.” A more sym- 
pathetic critic calls them "youtliful ex- 
ercises in delicate word-painting, cameos 
in a rich and too elaborate setting.” 

At this very time Dutch literature 
underwent a change which may be desig- 
nated as a Renaissance, a definite break 
with the conventional and romantic of 
the past towards a healthy realism which 
then began to be felt in the rest of 
Europe, In 1885 a group of young au- 
thors founded Dc Nictnvc Gills to 
further their ideas. The leaders of the 
group were Willem Kloos, Van Deyssel, 
Van Eden, and Verwey. Couperus was 
not one of them. W’hen they began he 
had nothing but a tiny volume of verse 
to his credit. But with the publication, 
in 1889, of his first novel, Elinc Here, 
tile group claimed him as one of tlieir 
own. This is a book dealing with con- 
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temporary upper class life at the Hague. 
If reveals a curious power of observa- 
tion. It portra}'s the growth of mind 
and cliaracter of a young artist among 
the tea-parties, gossip, rivalries, and 
flirtations of a society given to easy liv- 
ing. The approach is somewhat Tol- 
stoyan, but the philosophy, occurring 
again and again in all of Couperus’ 
writings, is first consciously worked out 
in this volume; “Why pause to inquire 
into the rights and wrongs of things 
when we are perpetuall}' being pursued 
by the rumblings of an ancestral fate?” 
This Greek conception of an omnipotent 
destiny dogging tlie footsteps of helpless 
mankind runs like a purple thread thru 
his whole work. Nowhere is this so 
clearl}- expressed as in the novel Old 
People and flic Things That Pass, a tale 
of tlie consequences of crime committed 
sixt}" 3 -ears before. It is a tale without 
a hero, but the whole family concerned 
is of supreme artistic interest. The pic- 
ture of life is static, outwardly, but the 
mental states of the characters take 
enormous strides. In the space of a few 
days they grow up, mature, and wither 
like one of the orchids Couperus loved 
so well. It is perhaps Couperus’ best 
novel. 

Couperus was an enthusiastic traveler. 
As earh' as the winter of 1890-91, he 
went to Paris. But the cit}- at this time 
did not quite suit him. In a letter to 
Miss Elizabeth Band, his future wife, 

, he complained that the city made him 
feel ver}- much as if he were in the 
desert of Sahara. He amused himself 
with learning the names of the streets 
and the churches and stud 3 'ing the wa 3 ’S 
of the people. The loneliness he felt 
soon became too unbearable and upon 
returning to the 'Hague, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Band in the fall of 1891. 
They topk a short trip thru Flanders, 
but business interrupted the joume}^ 
For it so happened that in this ver}- 
3'ear Clara Bell had translated, upon the 
recommendation of Maarten Maartens, 
his novel Footsteps of Fate, and Cou- 
perus was called to arrange for its pub- 
lication with Sir Edmund Gosse. This 
not onE brought Couperus international 
^cognition but also a friendship with 
Gosse which lasted until- death. 

In his travels he preferred the milder 
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clime of Southern Europe and the Mala}’ 
.Archipelago to the “winds of his own 
dear country” which he found “so cold.” 
In 1893. Couperus and his wife again 
ventured abroad, this time going to Italy 
where they visited Rome, Naples, Ra- 
venna, Florence, and \''enice. But again 
the trip was interrupted. He had to 
hurry back to Holland to the bedside 
of his dying mother. Not until after 
her death did Couperus find time and 
leisure to pursue his fancy. He lived 
in Florence for the most part, and re- 
turned to the Hague only in 1915 when 
the War terminated his sojourn in Italy. 

England, too, was well known to 
Couperus, and he counted among his 
friends and correspondents some of its 
brightest minds. Oscar Wilde wrote to 
him in glowing terms, in 1895, in praise 
of The Footsteps of Fate, and he, on 
his part, inspired the translation of The 
Picture of Dorian Gray into Dutch. The 
late Sir Edmund Gosse has left us a 
charming picture of Couperus. In 1921, 
just before embarking on a two-year 
cruise of the Malay Archipelago, . Cou- 
peras had gone to London and, as 'usual, 
paid Gosse a visit. No other visitor had 
been present, and Gosse draws the fol- 
lowing picture of the occasion ; “Courte- 
ous and a little timid,, Couperus produced 
little effect in a crowd; to know him it 
was necessary to see him alone or in 
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vcr\’ conscniiil c(mii):iny. . . IFi; w;is trim 
;nui wol'l-sroomoil, with lufts of gray 
whiskers on eacli side of the pale oval 
of his face, lo which hlack-rinimed 
glasses gave a certain owl-like aspect, 
lie held his head a little on one side, 
with an almost languorous smile, very 
engaging; and he talked e.xcellent Eng- 
lish in a soft, low voice, Nothin^ about 
him suggested the conventional idea of 
a Ihilcliman.” 

They talked of many things, of travel 
•uid of places and hook’s, aiul Couperus 
remarked; ‘''riiey say I am imi>roper! 
What do they mean hy nn/’i’o/’cr? W'c 
Continentals find yon so dillicnlt to un- 
derstand. I am a Latin of the l..atins, 
\on must know. 1 must tell yon that 
my mind is very nn-moral 1 Yon arc all 
so Puritan liere, and 1 have such a 
.sympathy with the siibiina. The Eng- 
lish pnhlishers say this and that must he 
altered. Why should I he fal.se? My 
heart is so tropic.” Couperus left and 
emharked upon his cruise. lie visited 
n.’itavia and the places where he had 
spent his childhood. On his return, in 
1S)23, the grateful Dutch cclehrated his 
si.xticth hirtlulay. The same year lie 
died, on July 16, at De Steeg near Ani- 
hem, in the country which he loved hut 
the winds of which in his lifetime he 
had found “so cold.” 

Latin and tropic . . . nothing heltcr 
characterizes Couperus’ writings. In 
his tetralogy TIu- JU)obs of tlir Siiiall 
Routs {Pockcu (ter Klciuc Zu'lcu) we 
have the e.xotic atmosphere of the 
tropics, hoth natural and hum;m. hlendcd 
with the cool jiracticality and narrow 
prejudices of the Dutch tempcr.anient 
and the swift rhythm of the Latin. The 
place of action is Holland and Italy, 
but there arc certain characters which 
bring in the exotic landscapes of tlic 
East. The style is highly individualistic, 
jnmounting at times lo a decided prefer- 
ence for mannerisms, hut none the less 
of which adds much to the fre.sh- 

nes^.^^i'icl originality of the whole. A 
family '! chronicle of the dimensions of 
Galswonlby’s I'orsytc Sarja, it traces a 
wonian'syfortuncs from a conventional 
marriage convenience to ;m eloiwment 
and suhscqU'Ciit rehahilitation in the so- 
cial circles oK."PPer-class Dutch societj’. 


Beginning as a writer of exotic verse 
in the manner of Heredia, Couperii.s 
soon found a more congenial lickl in 
the realistic novel. 'I'o this period of 
self-discovery we owe, perhaps, his host 
works. But, ns in the case of I'lauhen, 
realism and romnniicism were constaiitlv 
at war in him. After 1907 Couperus 
ahaniloned realism and turned to the 
exploration of the romantic past. Earlier 
still he had written a cycle of ]nirclv 
fantastic novels: Majcstclt, lYcrcid- 
vrede, Jlooiii' Troeven; then an crpially 
successful cycle of fairy talcs; Psyche, 
J)ioiiysiis, distingui.shcd not so much hv 
the story as hy the manner of telling. 
Eater came the novels of antiquity, of 
Greece and Borne and Egypt, the result 
of his earlier anli(|uarian interests and 
more recent travels. These include Dc 
I)cr(j vnn Licht. concerning Elagahalus, 
the priest of the Sun-God and future 
cm])cror; Dc Koiiicdiaiitcii, the talc of 
two Roman actors which .also manages 
to introduce us to Martial and Ouin- 
tillian, to Suetonius and Pliny the 
Younger: and ’finally Iskander, dealing 
with Alexander the Great and his 
tronhlons reign and conquests. And all 
thru this time of travel and novel writ- 
ing Couperus found lime lo keej) up an 
interesting column in llcl P’olcrlaiut; 
some of these sketches liave heen col- 
lected in the volume Eighteen Talcs. 

Couperus wrote as lie lived. The most 
cosmopolitan of Dutchmen, he was a 
friend of men and his interests cnvercd 
a large field of human experience. Travel 
and mythology, society life and the lives 
of the humhie shepherds of the Alps, 
family strife and llic innocent nmsings 
of childhood . . . all found their way into 
his hooks. Couperus imparled to his 
characters an actuality which, until his 
time, had been a rarity in Dutch letters. 

.■\. I!. 

Principal works of Louis Couperus: 

ror.Ti;v : Lou Lent v.an X’ncrzcn, iSS.| ; 
Orrhidacen, liSO; Williswimlc, 1805. 

N'ovr.i.s Axn Siiokt Stories: Elinc Very, 
1880; Nondlol. 1800 ; Ensio.sc. 1892; Majcsicit, 
1803 ; Wereldvredo, 1805; IIoopc Troeven, 
i8q(i: Mclamorfo/c, iSo"; Psyche, iScS: Fidcs- 
sa, l8()(); Dc Stille Kracht, moo; Itahcl, 1001 : 
Hockcn van der Klcliio Ziclen, uxu-o,;; Van 
Oudo Meiiselien: De DiiiKCn de VorbijRaan, 
nxij; Itionysus, 1004; De nerp: van I-iclit, 
rood; Van eti over Mijzclf cn .’Viulcrcn, 1910: 
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Anlickc Vcrhalcn, 1911; Kortc /Uabcskcn, 
lOli; Alltick Tourismc, 1912; Uit blanke 
Stedcii, 1012: Hcrakles, 1913: Dc Komedian- 
tcn. 1917: Iskander, 1920; Oostwaarts, 1924. 

Louis Couperus’ works available in 
English translation ; 

I'ootstcps of Fate, 1S91 ; Eline Vcrc, iS^; 
Psyclie, 1898; Small Souls, 1914: Later Life, 
1915; Twilight of Souls, 1917; Dr. Adriaan, 
lOiS; Old People and the Things that Pass, 
lOiS; Ecstasy, 1910; The Inevitable, 1920; 
The Tour, 1920 ; The Hidden Force, 1921 ; 
Majesty, 1921; Eastward, 1924; The Comedi- 
ans, 1926; Nippon, 1926; -Arrogance: Xerxes, 
1930: Eighteen Tales, 1930: Book of Small 
Souls (four volumes in one) 1932. 

About Couperus: 

Coenen, F. Louis Cout’cnis; Gosse, E. \V. 
Silltoucllcs. 

London Mercury 8:519 September 1923. 

John Goumos ISSl- 

Autobiographical sketch of John Cour- 
nos, novelist, editor and translator: 

T WAS born in a Eussian village 
[Kieff, March 6, 1881] and until the 
age of ten I had yet to hear a word of 
English. Except for my immediate 
faniil}', I spent those early years in soli- 
tude in the Russian woods. My earliest 
memories are about peasants, trees, Rus- 
sian folksongs, the golden spires of 
Kieff, and groups of pilgrims wending 
their way to that sacred city. 

' The medical tradition was strong in 
my familv. For generations it had 
counted man)' doctors, and m\' parents 
made up tlieir minds to make me one. 
(This may account for my tendency to 
diagnose the ills of society!) This was 
not to be. My parents lost their money, 
and with a large family the)- left for 
America. 

I was ten when I came to Phila- 
delphia, and after ray idyllic existence 
in the Russian woods my new life in 
an industrial city was hard and in some 
ways incomprehensible. I went to school 
and in my spare hours I sold news- 
papers. j\ly first English, which I 
learned in the streets, was e.xpressive, 
and I dare say efficient if not e.xactly 
elegant. I possessed, however, a decided 
advantage in not always knowing what 
my words meant, wherefore I some- 
times used them with impunity, if not 
always with immunitv. 


After two years, owing to the fact 
that I froze a foot one night while 
selling papers in a blizzard, we moved 
out of town, and I began my new life 
as bobbin boy in a woolen mill. I re- 
ceived two dollars and a half per week, 
working ten hours a day, and was 
cventuall)' promoted to a man’s job at 
an increase of fifty cents a week. I was 
then about fourteen years old. The two 
years I spent in the factory I now con- 
sider absolutely wasted. 

I returned to town and became an 
office boy on a daily newspaper. I 
earned more money by writing leaders 
and articles than as an office boy, and 
was eventually promoted to an editorial 
position. This I held for some time, 
gathering all the while all kinds of ex- 
perience. My first interest in literature 
was contracted by an acquaintance with 
art students, and my first writing con- 
sisted chiefly of art criticism. All this 
time I was the main support of a large 
family. 

That I should ever have become an 
author seems like sheer accident. Per- 
haps it only seems so. For I have a 
curious belief, to which no ordinary 
logic could be applied, that accidents are 
strictly forbidden in art and that one is 
what one is meant to be. In m)’’ own 
case it would be more accurate to say 
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that I was subconsciously driven into 
literature by some blind will. 

There may have been otlier things, 
which men commonlj’’ call accidents, but 
these, after all, have been only sub- . 
sidiary to the blind urge for expression.' 
The time inevitably came when matters 
were taken out of my hands, and there 
was no question of “tossing up” whether 
I should do this or tliat; and when that 
time came I never looked back, but did 
the only thing I thought I could do half 
well. Until that moment arrived I was 
driven — I cannot think of a better word 
— towards literature. 

At the age of thirty-one I got “fed 
up” with everything. I was in a rut 
and I felt that if sonietliing didn’t hap- 
pen I should end by cutting my throat. 

I reflected, however, that there was 
plentj’ of time for that, and so instead 
I chucked a perfectly good life job and 
went to Europe without any introduc- 
tions or prospects. I haven’t the least 
idea how I managed to hold on, for 
during my first year in London I had 
an almost daily inclination to return to 
the fleshpots of Philadelphia. I need 
hardly go into details as to the life of 
a friendless free-lance in London. All 
the while I was accomplishing the main 
object of my sta)’, for I learnt English 
on English soil. 

For years I had been thinking of 
writing a novel and at tliirty-five I sud 
denljf realized that 1 had been talking 
about it long enough and that if I did 
not get down to work then and there I 
should regard all my experience as 
wasted. When I began working on The 
Mask I had but one book in mind. I 
found, however, that with work the idea 
broadened and developed, and that I 
should never be able to complete it in 
the single volume I had planned. At the 
conclusion of a hundred thousand words, 

I had to end my book abruptl}’, a fact 
which did not escape the critics. I then 
thought that I could finish the narrative 
in The Wa]l, but the same thing oc- 
curred, and I was forced to continue 
the stor}' in Babel. 

The N'eru Caiididc was my first ven- 
ture into the purely imaginative field. 
In the three volumes which preceded it, 

I unburdened myself of the experiences 


which drove me to write in the first 
instance. 

In London on January 1, 1924, I was 
married for the first time to Helen, 
daughter of Christian Kestner. I have 
two step-children; Alfred and Marcia 
Salterthwaite. Alfred tlireatens to fol- 
low my career. Altlio just eighteen, he 
has published short stories which have 
found their way onto Edward ■ J. 
O’Brien’s honor roll of best American 
short stories. 

From 1924 to 1931, except for a visit 
in New Haven, I lived with Mrs. Cour- 
nos and tire children in many places in 
England and on the Continent, for the' 
most part in London, Oxford, Paris, 
Florence, and Switzerland. In 1931 we 
returned to New Haven. My novel The 
Devil is an English Gentleman was pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1932. 

I am tending more and more toward 
traditionalism; My sympathies are with 
the "school” expounding its views' in 
T. S. Eliot's Criterion. 

I have no doubt that anybody looking 
for anything but money would be re- 
garded nowadays by all "sane” people 
as something of a fool. I have no doubt, 
also, that if Cervantes’ hero or Captain 
Ahab were to come to life, or if their 
authors were to come to life, they would 
be regarded as fools. Well, I have a 
fondness for such divine fools, since it 
is they alone who relieve us of the 
tedium of our drab existence. Indeed, 
in that sense, I hope I am something of 
a fool myself, and in support of my 
folly, let me quote still another fool, 
William Blake : “If a fool persist in his 
folly, he shall become wise.” 

S{S Ji? 

Aside from his literary pursuits, John 
Coumos had at one time a short govern- 
mental career. He was a member of a 
commission sent to Russia by the British 
Foreign Office in 1917-18 and later was 
on the staff of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion. In 1920 he was a member of a 
commission,^ Investigating food condi- 
tions in the ; famine areas of Central 
Europe. 

Mrs. Cournos is also a writer and 
under the name of Sybil Norton pub- 
lished a novel entitled The Winthrofs 
in 1927. N 
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John Cournos’ boohs: 

Novels : The lilask, 1919 ; ' The Wall, 1921 ; 
Babel, 1922: The New Candide, 1924: Aliranda 
Masters, 1926; O’Fiaherty the Great, 1927; 
Wandering Women, 1930; Grandmother 
Afartin Is Alurdered, 1930; The Devil Is an 


English Gentleman, 19-52. 
Biography: A Modern Plutarch, 


192S. 


Poems: In Exile, 1928. 

Plays :• Sport of the Gods, 1925 ; Shylock s 
Choice (in hnagist Anthology) 1930. 

Translator: The Old House, etc. (Solo- 
gub) 1915; Little Tales (Sologub) 1917; The 
Clock (Remizov) 1924: Short Stories Out of 
Soviet Russia, 1929 ; That Worthless Fellow 
Platonov (Chekhov) 1930; A Song About 
Ihe Alerchant Kalashnikov (Lermontov) 1929; 
Abyss (Andreyev) 1929; The Secret of the 
.West (Alerezhkovsky) 1931 ; Petersburg 
(Biely) 1933- 

Editor: Best British Short Stones (with 
Edward J. O’Brien) 1922-26; Fifteen Finest 
Short Stories, 1928; Representative American 


Short Stories, 1929. 


About John Cournos : ' • 

Baldwin, C. C. The Men [(^ho Make Out: 
Novels; Cumberland, G. IVrittcn in Friend- 
ship. 

Literary Digest International Book Review 
August 1924; Netv York Evening Post Lit- 
erary Rcvictv August 2, 1924; T.P.’s and 
Cassells JVeckly December 13, 1924- 


Kathleen Coyle 

Autobiographical sketch of Kathleen 
Cojde, Irish author: 

"DORN and brouglit up in the north- 
west of Ireland- Tragic, Bronte 
sort of childhood. From the beginning, 
I imagine, life never wanted me. I was 
poisoned when only a few weelts old by 
a nursemaid who left me for dead in 
the cradle while she decamped witli 
trunks full of valuables, and only the 
timely altho unexpected arrival of my 
grandmother from New York on that 
particular morning saved me. A few 
years later another nursemaid allowed 
me to indulge in an accident which has 
marked all my life. 

I never went to school or college and 
have consequent!}’ missed all that might 
have been good or bad in these institu- 
tions. I was educated at home by foreign 
governesses, mostly incompetent. The}- 
came and went, up and down, according 
to the temperature of the family rev- 
enues. ]\Iy real source of knowledge 
was a well-stocked library in which I 


read ever 3 ’thing- — from Miraculous Birihs 
to modern poetry — and the mercurial 
influence of a brilliant and heretical 
father. Also, an imaginative child, I 
was steeped in that peculiar Celtic at- 
mosphere in which dreams are made 
over into realities. 

I wrote my first story surreptitiously 
when I was nine and hid it in a secret 
place from which it promptly disappeared 
— swept into flames or the dustbin by a 
zealous nursemaid probably. It had 
almost the same effect upon me to lose 
it as to lose my head. I was convinced 
for some time afterwards that no other 
idea would again occur to me. AVriting, 
I discovered some }'ears later, was my 
only outlet and means of expression. I 
was good for nothing else. 

I have written up to the present time 
[1933] ten novels, two of them still in 
process of publication. Of these ten 
novels onl)’ one, A Flock of Birds, is of 
any value. The others are, and were 
meant to be, means of earning a liveli- 
hood. The French Husband was writ- 
ten in eleven days. 

I have no hobbies, only devotions : my 
son and daughter, my friends, and my 
good work — when I am able to write 
what I like writing. I like writing my 
present novel — the eleventh — and I like 
writing poetry. 
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I live in Franco from choice because 
it is a country which gives real food to 
intellectuals, no matter how poor they 
are. It gives liberty and depth to the 
spirit, and it gives warmth — a very 
iiecessar}' qualih' when oiic considers 
the shortTiess of human life. 

^ 

After Kathleen Coyle typed the above 
sketch of herself, she wrote, in ink, at 
ilie bottom of the accompanying letter 
to the editors of this volume : “I’m afraid 
Fm not a very interesting subject!” 

M'hcn pressed for autobiographical 
information, she usually replies; “Oh, 
l)Ut you should ask about my grand- 
mother, she is much more interesting.” 
Her grandmother, she will tell you. 
married a man who was the choice of 
her family, and for whom she had no 
affection. “Fortunately for him he only 
lived two years after marriage. He wor- 
shipped her; but he was twice her age. 
Her daughter, my mother, was born in 
New York, tho brought up in Europe. 
My grandmother never settled anywhere; 
she traveled and had for those days a 
mania for crossing the Atlantic. Thru 
her I was brought close to America in 
my childhood.” 

The period between Mrs. Coyle’s chiid- 
liood and the time .she published her 
fifth novel, Lh', was .sketclicd briefly by 
Rebecca West in 1929 in her introductory 
essay to that volume; 

“It was a year or two before the War 
that T first met Kathleen Coyle, who 
was then a very 3 ’oung girl, and was 
impressed, and almost alarmed, by her 
endowment of poetic sensitivity. During 
the intervening period she has cxpo.scd 
that sensitivitv to much experience. She 
was in Ireland during most of 'the cro.s.s- 
ness' : and since the Mhar she has led a 
life in Europe which one would be 
tempted to call wandering, if one saw 
the path of it traced on the map, but 
which was invariably oriented hv certain 
obligations. 

“Sonic ,vcars ago she began to write 
with what seemed to me something less 
than the effect one might have antici- 
pated from this personality developed by 
that experience, tho at that her novels 
were better than most. Piccadillv had 


beauty and dramatic power, particularly 
towards its close, but it suffered from 
the lack of clarity which often appears 
when a writer has not yet found the 
subject of which his. inner self really 
ivants to ivrite. . . 

‘‘There is the same shadowy quality 
about The ]Vido7v's House, tho that con- 
tains an exquisite appreciation of one of 
those English towns where history is in 
the streets like a kind of twilight, and 
perhaps it was traces of its presence 
which prevented Shulc _Agra and U Is 
Belter to Tell from getting anything like 
the attention which was their due. 

“But there is nothing shadowy about 
Lh. which has the brightness of bine 
scillas piercing sunlit snow. It is as 
simple and translucent as books are when 
their authors have achieved a complete 
imaginative realization of their subject. 
I believe that Kathleen Co 3 ’lc has at last 
reached a phase of being in which she is 
going to pick her own appropriate sub- 
jects, from her special field of knowledge 
and passion ; and that henceforward she 
is going to be an extremely distinguished 
writer.” 

In 1930, Mrs. Coyle published A F/arA’ 
of Birds, the novel which she thinks is 
her only work of any' value. It deals with 
the political situation in the Dublin of 
1919 and is the story of a mother whose 
3 'oungest son is about to be hanged for 
the murder of a government official 
committed by someone in his political 
coterie. The Boston Trouscrift said; 
“As a story it is unique. As a subtle 
analysis of the mysterious intermingling 
of the sub-conscious with the conscious 
mind in emotional climacterics of life, 
it is unsurpassed.” Glady’s Graham 
wrote in the Saturday Resnrd’ of Litera- 
ture: “It takes courage to read the book; 
it must have taken tremendous courage 
to write it.” 

Kathleen Coyle in her life often re- 
minds Rebecca West of Katherine Mans- 
field. “by the courage with which she has 
pursued her ends in spite of pitiful ill 
health, and by the joy she can distill 
from little things in the midst of the most 
discouraging circumstances. . .” 

Mrs. Coyde is an exotic looking woman 
with a slender face and dark hair parted 
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ill tJic iiiidclle. In the autumn of 1933 
she was living in Paris. 

Kathleen Coyle's novels: 

Piccadilly, 1923; The Widow's House, 1924; 
Youtli in tlie Saddle (American title: Shule 
.Agra) 1927: It Is Better to Tell, 1927; Liv, 
1929; A 1 -Iock ot Birds, 1930; There Is a 
Door, '1931; The French Husband, 1932; The 
Skeleton, 1933. 

About Kathleen Coyle: 

Covie, K. Liv (sec introduction hv Rebecca 
West). 

' James Gould Cozzens 1903- 

TAMES GOULD COZZENS, Aniei- 
" lean novelist, was born in Chicago on 
August 19, 1903, the son of Henrv 
Cozzens and Bertha Wood Cozzens. Hi.s 
parents, who were Rhode Islanders, 
moved back to New England shorth 
after he was born. He has no recollec- 
tion of Chicago and has not been back 
there since. “I will confess,” he says, 
“that I think of myself as being entireh’ 
New England and having an almost pro- 
prietarj' knowledge of it.” 

For six years Cozzens attended Kent 
School in Kent, Connecticut, where his 
mother established her home. When he 
was sixteen years old he published an 
article on the student government at 
Kent School in the Atlantic Monthly for 
March 1920. He was graduated from 
Kent and entered Harvard in 1922. In 
his freshman year at Harvard he wrote 
a novel, Confusion, whicli was published 
in 1924, when he was twenty-one. It is 
the story of a girl who is the victim of 
a process of over-education. 

Cozzens left Harv-ard in his junior 
year, went to Cuba, and stayed a year 
at the big Czamikow-Rionda Central 
I uinucu, a sugar mill. There he "rode” 
the cape, taught Latin to some of the 
engineers’ children and played bridge 
and fought game cocks, besides week- 
ending in Havana as often as possible. 
By means of such activities he accu- 
mulated a good deal of authentic back- 
ground of the cane country life which 
he used in his novels. In Cuba he wrote 
Mtclsacl Scarlett, an Elizabethan tale, 
and it was published in 1925. 

On December 31, 1927, Cozzens was 
married to Bernice Baumgarten. Con- 
tinuing his novel writing at a stead}’ 
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pace, he published Cockpit in 1928 and 
Son of Perdition in 1929, both based on 
his e.xperiences in Cuba. Tlie newspaper 
stories of the shipwreck of the S. S. 
\'estris in November 1928 moved him to 
write -S'. S. San Pedro, which was a 
selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
in 1931. W’hile writing this novel, he 
spent many da3’s poking about in the 
cabins and engine rooms of the sister 
ship to the Vestris, making his details 
authentic. 

Second prize in the annual O. Henry 
Memorial Award was given to Cozzens 
for his short story, “A Farewell to 
Cuba,” which was published in Scribner’s 
Magacine in 1931. He is a frequent con- 
tributor of short stories to the Saturday 
Evening Post and other publications. 

It was Kent. Connecticut, primarily, 
which gave Cozzens the background 
which he utilized in The Last Adam, a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection in 
Januaiw 1933. It was the stoiy of a doc- 
tor’s life in “a community wliere the 
old New England life is just boiling over 
into something different,” as Henry 
Seidel Canby puts it. Dr. Bull is “full- 
blooded, coarse, a hunter of rattle-snakes 
and lover of women, a bull of a man in 
his sixties. . . A little science, much com- 
mon sense, and a roaring personality, 
that was Dr. Bull — too strong a dose for 
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a town getting refined and losing its 
saltiness. . 

Cozzens, according to Ruth Hale, is 
an intuitive writer. “He tnasts to his 
natural receptivity to acquire his impres- 
sions, and to a natural selectivity to pro- 
duce tliem again when he needs them, 
and he is a little disposed to call an un- 
common!}’ happy selection ‘just an ac- 
cident.’ He is an experimental worker, 
but experimental only in forms." His 
intention is the ancient one — to under- 
stand and interpret. He has no missions 
or sociological predilections, “I try,” he 
says, “to recreate the tiling I have felt, 
or retell the thing I have seen. The 
ordered process is beyond me.” He 
works carefully, under self-discipline. 

“Tall, tliin, pale and sh)’, and definitely 
opposed to talking to intervieu’ers,” is 
the way Miss Hale describes Cozzens. 
"He is of tlie somewhat nervous type 
tliat releases its energy' best in work, 
next best to close friends, and a bad 
third to strangers.” He is startled-looking 
with thick black eyebrows and black hair. 
He has an engaging smile and looks 
younger than he is. An urbane, fastidi- 
ous indii’idual, he lives with his wife in 
a slightly modernistic apartment in tlie 
East 70's, New York City. 

James Gould Cozzens’ novels ; 

Confusion, 1924; Michael Sc.arlctt, 1925: 
Cockpit, 192S; The Son of Perdition, 1929; 
S. S. San Pedro, 1031 ; The Last 1933. 

Adelaide Crapsey 1S7S-1914 

ADELAIDE CRAPSEY, American 
poet, and originator of the “cin- 
quain,” was born at 28 Orange Street, 
Brooklyn Heights, Rochester, New 
York, on September 9, 1878, the third 
child and the second daughter of the 
Reverend Algernon Sidney' and Ade- 
laide Trowbridge Crapsey. 

The father, in 1904-0.S, created a sen- 
sation thruout the country' by a series 
of sermons in which he denied the 
virgin birth of Christ and the resurrec- 
tion and ascension of Christ's bod}'. For 
expressing these doctrines, he was tried 
by an ecclesiastical court on charges of 
heresy, and was found guilty and de- 
posed. An account of the issues involved 
and of the trial is to be fouqd in his 
autobiography. The Last of the licretics. 


AHD YESTERDAY 

A unique feature of tlie Crapsey 
household was tlie remarkable freedom 
allowed its members. Mrs. Crapsey, as 
unorthodox a mother as her husband 
was a clergyman, acUially regarded all 
her children — she had nine — ^as distinct 
personalities with clearly-defined .rights 
of their own. She took great pride in 
the fact tliat in her home "everybody • 
respected everybody else’s temperament.’’ 
She loved her children and was keenly 
interested in their intellectual develop- 
ment, but she did not believe in inter- 
fering with it. She carried her convic- 
tion to such an extreme that not until 
the publication of a volume of verse 
in 1915, after her daughter’s death, did 
slie know that her daughter was a poet ! 

With her sister, Emily Margaret (who 
died in the spring of 1901), Adelaide 
Crapsey' was, from 1893 to 1897, a stu- 
dent at Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, a diurch scliool located on tlie 
shore of Lalce Superior. She won a 
French prize in her junior year, and 
was valedictorian of her class, as her 
sister had been tlie year before. She 
was captain of the basketball team, and 
a frequent contributor to tlie Kemper 
Hall Kodak, of which she was Editor- 
in-Chief during her senior year. Among 
her articles were an appreciative review 
of Charles Readc’s Peg WotTmglou, and 
an essay on the now-forgotten Charlotte 
M. Y'onge, entitled "An Interesting 
Woman.” During this period, she also 
wrote short stories and translated Dau- 
def’s The Pope Is Dead. 

In 1897 she entered Vassar College, 
from which she was graduated in 1901 
as a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
editor of the senior year-boolc, the Vas- 
sario)K Two y'ears later, after an en- 
forced vacation due to illness, she re- 
turned to Kemper Flail to teacli- history 
and literature. In 1905 she went abroad 
to study archeology in Rome. During 
1906-08 she taught English Literature 
at Miss Low’s School. Stamford, Con- 
necticut, altho her weak physical condi- 
tion often made it impossible for her to 
meet her classes. 

In June 1907, at the close of the . 
school year, she went with her father to 
Holland, where he was a delegate to 
the Hague Peace Conference. Travel 
and new surroundings, she hoped, would 
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improve her health, but she returned 
to. Stamford, on September 29, com- 
pletely exhausted, and facing a hard 
j'ear of teaching. In 1911, she was 
appointed instructor in poetics at Smith 
College, but she was compelled to 
resign, again on account of her health. 

She died on October 8, 1914, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, at Saranac 
Lake, New York, a victim of tubercu- 
losis. Seriously ill for over a year, she 
knew that her death was only a question 
of time, but she faced the situation with 
courage, and with a grim humor that 
enabled her to give the name “Trudeau’s 
Garden” to the graveyard that she could 
see from her window. In accordance 
with her wishes, she was .cremated, 
and buried at Mount Hope Cemetery, 
Rochester. Her ashes were placed in 
an urn, the gift of her Vassar class- 
mates. 

Altho she wrote a small amount of 
verse before 1911, Adelaide Crapsey did 
most of her work in the last three or 
four months of her life. This work 
appears in Verse, a thin volume, pub- 
lished by the Manas Press in Rocliester, 
twelve months after her death. A second 
edition, with some additional poems, 
came out in 1922. Her unfinished 
treatise, A Sitidy of English Metrics, 
was published in 1918. It is a valuable 


investigation, which has proved useful 
to students of the technical problems 
of verse. 

In a foreword to Verse, Claude Brag- 
don writes ; “Her death was tragic. 
Full of the desire of life, she was forced 
to go, leaving her work all unfinished. 
Her last year was spent in exile at 
Saranac. . . Here, these poems grew — 
flowers of a battlefield of the spirit.” 
Another critic, Marsden Hartley, tells 
us that “she had no affectations, no 
fashionable theories and ambitions. She 
simply wrote excellent verse.” 

In the “cinquain,” Adelaide Crapsey 
made an original contribution to Amer- 
ican poetry, and her originality and her 
contribution are not weakened by the 
statement that her stanza derives from 
a Japanese form, known as the “hokku.” 
She used it in her own way, for her 
own artistic purposes, and to express 
her own personality. For these reasons, 
she deserves to be regarded as the in- 
ventor of the form which is definitely 
associated with her name. The “cin- 
quain” is a stanza of five lines, unrhym- 
ing. Each line contains, respectively, 
two, four, six, eight, and two syllables. 
It is, as Louis Untermeyer calls it, the 
“strictest possible pattern,” but it did 
not hamper Adelaide Crapsey who 
worked in it with ease, charm, and deli- 
cacy. 

H. s. R. 

Adelaide Crapsey’s works: 

Verse, 1915 (second edition, with a few 
additional poems, 1922) ; A Study of English 
Metrics, 1918. 

About Adelaide Crapsey: 

Hartley, M. Adventures in the Arts; Jones, 
L. First Impressions; Osborn, Af. E. Adelaide 
Crapsey. 

A. J. Cronin. 1896- 

Biographical sketch of A. J. Cronin, 
English novelist, written by his wife: 

ARCHIBALD JOSEPH CRONIN 
was born at Cardross, Dumbarton- 
shire, Scotland, on July 19, 1896. The 
only child of Patrick Cronin and Jessie 
Montgomerie, his education began at the 
village school and was continued at Dum- 
barton Academy. In 1914 he began to 
study medicine at Glasgow University. 


I 
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His studies were interrupted l> 3 ' war 
service in the navy. 

In 1S)19 he was graduated M.B. Ch.B. 
with honors, then lie embarked as ship’s 
surgeon on a liner bound for India. There 
followed various hospital appointments 
— first as ph 3 ’sician in charge of out- 
patients at Bellahouston Ministiy of 
Pensions Hospital and finall}’ as Medical 
Superintendent of the Lighthurn Isola- 
tion Hospital. 

In 1921 he married Agnes Mary Gib- 
son, M.B. Cli.B., and commenced active 
practice in South Wales. Whilst working' 
there he took two higher medical de- 
grees. In 1924 he was appointed Medical 
Inspector of Mines to carr\’ out research 
work in connection with accidents in 
mines. Whilst doing this work he de- 
.scended more than SOO collieries. In 
1925 he wrote his thesis for the M.D. 
degree — its title A History of Aneurism 
— ^for which he was awarded his M.D. 
with honors. 

Subsequently he started practice in the 
West End of London where he amassed 
a large and lucrative practice. But in 
1930 his health broke down and whilst 
convalescing in the West Highlands of 
Scotland he wrote Hatter's Castle which 
was published in England and in the 
United States in 1931 and also translated 
into five other languages. It was an in- 
stantaneous success and Dr. Cronin then 
determined to devote himself to litera- 
ture, an ambition which for 3 'ears he had 
cherished in secret. Indeed, all his life 
he had been inlenselv interested in the 
world of letters. As a bo 3 ' he had de- 
voured the classics. At school, English 
composition had been his best subject 
and in 1908 at the age of thirteen he won 
a gold medal in a competition open to 
the whole count}^ for the best historical 
essay of the 3 'ear. Onl 3 ' the exacting 
demands of medical practice prevented 
hint from previously following what was 
obviously his natural bent. 

Besides his M.D. thesis the only other 
publication of Dr. Cronin’s before Hat- 
ters Castle was his report on his surve}' 
of the medical regulations in British col- 
lieries. This was published by H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 

Three Loves was published in 1932 
and Grand Canary his third novel, in 
1933. 

\ 
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Dr. Cronin is ver 3 ’ keen on all outdoor 
sports being particularly fond of trout 
fishing and golf. In his earlier days he 
was an enthusiastic footballer. A ineni- 
ber of the Garrick Club, he has a definite 
interest in the theatre and is often seen 
at London first nights. 

As regards his taste in literature, it is 
catholic. But perhaps his favorite au- 
thors are Robert Louis Stevenson, Scott, 
Conrad on the romantic side; Balzac, 
Maupassant, and Flaubert on the real- 
istic. In respect of modern novels, he 
has little S 3 'mpatly with the stream of 
consciousness school. He docs not ad- 
mire tlie thousand imitators of Joyce, 
Arnold Bennett, Sinclair Lewis, and 
Somerset Maugham he admires of mod- 
ern writers. 

Dr. Cronin resides in one of London’s 
backwaters in' an old part of Kensington 
— just, a few minutes from Kensington 
Gardens. He has also a country resi- 
dence in Susse.x where he does most of 
his writing. He has two sons, Vincent 
and Patrick, the former aged nine and 
the latter seven, at this writing [1933]. 

Altho Dr. Cronin was a success in 
the profession of medicine — his London 
practice had grown to such an extent 
tliat a breakdown in health was caused 
b 3 ’' overwork — yet his heart was never 
in it. He always 3 'earned after self ex- 
pression and in literature he has found 
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the sphere of work where he is com- 
pletely happy. His ambition — simply to 
write so tJiat not only may his name be 
known now but that it may continue to 
be known. 

^ ^ 

Dr. Cronin’s first novel. Hatter’s 
Castle, was accepted almost immediately 
by the first publisher to whom he sent it, 
despite its unusual length of 250,000 
words, and became the first “first novel” 
to be adopted by the English Book So- 
ciety. It was written feverishly in the 
short space of three months. The author 
even arose frequently in the night and 
wrote for hours while lying on the floor, 
lest ideas should escape him before 
morning. When it was finished he re- 
sisted an impulse to tear up the manu- 
script and sent it instead to the publish- 
ers. While awaiting their decision he 
was in a state of suspension, “like Maho- 
met’s coffin,” undecided between medicine 
and literature for his future career. He 
had determined, in Sir Walter Scott’s 
phrase, that if literature failed him as 
a staff he would not attempt to use it as 
a mere crutch. Upon its publication, 
however. Hatter’s Castle was received 
so enthusiastically by the critics, who 
found in it elements of Hardy, Ibsen, 
and Charlotte Bronte, that Cronin defi- 
nitely abandoned the medical profession 
for writing. 

A. J. Cronin’s works ; 

Hatter's Castle, 1931; Three Loves, 1932; 
Grand Canary, 1933. 

Rachel Crothers 1878 - 

T> ACHEL CROTHERS, American 
playwright, was born in Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, in 1878, the daughter of Dr. 
Eli Kirk Crothers and Marie Louise De- 
Pew Crothers, who was also a physician, 
one of the few women in the profession 
in that section of the country at that 
time. In the early days of Illinois the 
family were friends of Abraham Lincoln, 
who had at one time represented Dr. 
Crothers iii a law suit before the Civil 
War. 

She began to write plat's as a small 
cliild and sa 3 's that almost the first thing 
she can remember is sitting on the floor 
with her paper dolls, building houses 
for them and acting out their lives. 


speaking the dialogue aloud and com-, 
pleting the stor}^ of one set of dolls be- 
fore she began with another. Where this 
gift came from no one knows, she says, 
as the theatre was a remote, ver}' dubi- 
ous, and possibl}^ somewhat wicked place 
to the Crothers family. At last, at the 
age of eight, she saw a real play and 
from then on her main interest in life 
was the stage. 

At the age of twelve she wrote and 
produced her first play, “a very serious 
drama” in five acts, called “Every'^ Cloud 
Has a Silver Lining or The Ruined Mer- 
chant.” There were five characters, 
three of which she played herself, allow- 
ing a friend and collaborator to play the 
other two. The “theatre” was the attic 
of the Crothers home. Later, during the 
years of her education at Illinois State 
Normal University in Bloomington, her 
interest in tlieatricals nearly disrupted the 
classroom routine. 

Graduating from the Normal Univer- 
sity in 1892, she came to New York 
and attended the Stanhope-Wheatcroft 
School of Acting, where, after several 
months as a pupil, and just as her funds 
were about to become exhausted, she 
was asked to remain as an instructor and 
coach. This she did for several years 
and acquired invaluable experience in 
writing, directing, acting, and general 
knowledge of stage mechanics. 

Her first professionally-produced play 
was Nora, in 1903. Her first hit was 
The Three of Us, in 1906. Since that 
date she has averaged a play'^ a year, 
many of them among the substantial suc- 
cesses of their respective seasons. Her 
output of New York productions is 
greater than that of any living playwright 
of either sex. Among her earlier suc- 
cesses were The Three of Us, A Man’s 
World, Old Lady 31, 39 East, Nice 
People, and Expressing Willie. Out- 
standing among her more recent plays 
are Let Us Be Gay, As Husbands Go, 
and When Ladies Meet. Thruout her 
career she has directed or assisted in the 
direction of her play^s, and often picks 
the casts herself. She has occasionally 
acted in small parts in her own plays. 
During recent years her works have been 
produced under the aegis of John Golden, 
veteran Broadway figure. 


Crothers: cru'thers 
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In 1926, after years of comfort and 
independence, slie had a disastrous finan- 
cial venture when she undertook to spon- 
sor a friend’s play. It was an instant 
failure, and, rather than go into bank- 
ruptcy, she mortgaged her country home 
and took a salaried job as a play reader, 
meanwhile working on a new script of 
her own, to pay off some $55,000 in 
debts, the outcome of the venture. The 
play that she wrote at this time was Lei 
Us Be Gay. As produced in the “boom” 
cla 3 'S of 1929 by John Golden with 
Fi-ancine Larriniore as the star, it proved 
to be her most remunerative success. In 
a short time the ro 3 'altics enabled her to 
settle her debts and resume her former 
way of life. 

Tho one of the most prolific of Ameri- 
can dramatists, Miss Crothers believes 
that the present-day theatre suffers from 
hasty and careless work, and will not 
permit herself to be hurried into pro- 
ducing a play with which she is not 
completely satisfied. “A play that is not 
rcad 3 ',” she says, “should simply be put 
away and not be allowed to come out 
again until the author has acquired some 
perspective.” The play which she wrote 
following Let Us Be Gay, tho well re- 
ceived in a “try-out” performance, did 
not satisfy her and has never been pro- 
duced. Critics say that there are no 
"pot-boilers” among her plays. 

In general. Miss Crothers’ plays may 
be said to have a single, tho progressive, 
theme. “With a few exceptions, every 
one of my plays has been a social atti- 
tude toward women at the moment I 
wrote it," she says. Theatre Arts 
Monthly calls her the “pace-maker for 
American social comedy” and comments 
that her work represents the social prog- 
ress of tlie last twenty-five years “more 
thoroly and more representatively than 
that of any other dramatist.” 

Critics have also pointed out that tho 
her first efforts were produced in the 
daj's of Clyde Fitch, Augustus Tiiomas, 
Charles Rann Kcnned 3 % J- Hartley Man- 
ners, Edward Knoblock, and George 
Broadhurst, and tho whole generations 
of playwrights have risen and sunk back 
into obscurity while she has continued 
to turn out her regular play-a-year, her 
work has not been called “dated” even 





RACHEL CROTHERS 


in the consciously modern and sophisti- 
cated ’Thirties. One writer said in 1932, 
“Miss Crothers has had the happy facult}' 
of growing with the times." 

One of her creeds is self-criticism. 
Another is that "we need sanity in all' 
art.” 

“Even Eugene O’Neill would be a 
greater artist if he were more disciplined, 
instead of tr 3 'ing to put ever 3 ' fantastic 
idea that comes into his head on paper,” 
she once told an interviewer. 

Racliel Crothers has gray hair, cut 
short and worn studiously “touscled,” 
large eyes with arched brows, and a face 
inclining to plumpness, tho her figure is 
slim and smart. She is fond of all kinds 
of jewelry and is seldom seen without a 
string of pearls. Henry James .Forman 
says of her: “Were she not so fine and 
sensitive an artist, so charmingly fem- 
inine, domestic, and sympathetic, she 
might almost be compared to a captain of 
industry. Something of the irrepressible 
energy of the American big business man 
seems to radiate from her, and always 
she gives one the impression of being 
about to launch something new. Anyone 
upon seeing her, even in a large assembly, 
would conclude at once that here was a 
woman of rare and unusual creative 
energy.” 

Miss Crothers' home is at Redding, 
Connecticut. It is an old farmhouse 
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around which she has built additional 
rooms. She designed the plans and did 
die furnishings herself. She likes “every- 
day life.” 

Rachel Crothers’ plays: 

■Nora, 1903; The Point of View, 1904; The 
Three of Us, 1906; The Coming of Mrs. 
Patrick, 1907; Myself, Bettina, 1908; Kiddies, 
1909; A Man’s World, 1909: He and She, 
1911; The Herfords, 1912; Ourselves, 1913; 
The Heart of Paddy Whack, 1914; Old Lady 
31, 1916: Mother Carey’s Chickens, 1917: Once 
Upon a Time, 1918: A Little Journey, 1918; 
39 East, 1919; Nice People, 1921; Everybody, 
1921; Mary the Third, 1923; Expressing 
Willie, 1924; A Lady’s Virtue, 1925; Venus, 
1927; Let Us Be Gay, 1929; As Husbands Go, 
1931 ; When Ladies Aleet, 1932. 

About Rachel Crothers: 

Hackett, F. Horizons; Mantle, B. American 
Playivriglits of Today. 

Pictorial Review 32:2 June 1931; Theatre 
Arts Magazine 16:971 December 1932; Theatre 
Magazine 53:32 Alardi 1931 ; [Roman’s Home 
Companion 58:71 August 1931; IVoman’s 
Journal 16:11 May 1931, 

R. B. Gunninghame Graham 18S2~ 

R obert bontine cunning- 

HAME GRAHAM, British author, 
was born in London on May 24, 1852, 
the eldest son of William Gunninghame 
Graham Bontine of Ardoch and Gart- 
more, and descendant of one of the 
oldest families in Scotland. His Scotch- 
Spanish mother was Anne Elizabeth 
Fleeming, daughter of Admiral Charles 
Elphinstone Fleeming of Cumbernauld, 
Lanark, and sister of the fourteenth 
Baron Elphinstone. He was brought up 
by his Spanish grandmother who taught 
him to speak Castilian before he learned 
English. 

Being “not the least made for a public 
school,” he left Harrow at the age of 
sixteen and went out to Spanish America 
and lived there for sixteen years among 
the cattlemen, supporting himself by 
ranching. These, he sa 3 "s, were the hap- 
piest 3'ears of his life. He traveled con- 
tinually over the Argentine pampas, 
often riding a hundred miles a da 3 ’, 
learning to tlirow the lazo like a gaucho. 
For a time he was in 'jMexico, working 
as a fencing master. When he was 
hventy-seyen, he married Gabriela de la 
Balmondiere, a Chilean author and 
ni 3 'stic. She had alread 3 ' published The 


Christ of Toro, a book. of short stories 
and sketches mostty about Spain. 

The deatli of his father in 1884 
brought Gunninghame Graham back to 
Scotland. He settled in the ancestral 
home, Gartmore, which had been built 
in 1680, and began to farm the estate in 
an attempt to pay off an inherited debt 
of one hundred thousand pounds. 

In 1886 he was elected to Parliament 
as an advanced Liberal from Lanark, 
the district where Glasgow is located. 
In November 1887 occurred the famous 
“Blood 3 " Sunday” riot in Trafalgar 
Square which resulted in Gunninghame 
Graham’s being imprisoned two months 
for leading an attack against the police. 
In Pentonville Prison, near King’s Cross, 
he studied the Book of Job. After his 
release he said the House of Commons 
gave him “no fair show at all,” regarding 
as a nuisance his fearless speeches 
against capitalism in support of the 
workingman. He made a crusade for 
shorter hours of labor and opposed 
capital punishment. In 1890, with Keir 
Hardie, he founded the Scottish Labour 
Party which later merged into the gen- 
eral Labour Party. He frequented the 
Socialist meetings in London, but did 
not join the Fabians. 

Three letters written to the Daily 
Graphic on the American Indian prob- 
lem in 1890 were the first specimens of 
Gunninghame Graham’s prose except for 
an article published earlier in the San 
Antonio Times. In 1891 he wrote a 
penny pamphlet called “Economic Evo- 
lution,” jesting at capitalism, progress, 
and machiner 3 ^ His Parliamentary 
career ended in 1892. 

“Half in idleness and half out of that 
affection which is common to man and 
trees for the soil in which they have 
been for ages rooted,” Gunninghame 
Graham wrote his first book. Notes on 
the District of Menteith, a descriptive 
history of the territor 3 ' occupied by his 
ancestors the Earls of Menteith. Origin- 
ally printed in pamphlet form, it was 
published in 1895 when he was forty- 
three 3 'ears old. 

The next 3 ^ear he brought out, in col- 
laboration with his wife, a volume of 
short stories called Father Archattgel of 
Scotland. He wrote nine of the stories, 
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his wife four.. Tliis work kumdiecl a 
long scries of collected tales and sketches 
of South America, Spain, Morocco, and 
Scotland, largely autobiographical, writ- 
ten by Cunninghame Graham between 
travels in tliese countries. 

In 1898 he disguised himself as Sheikh 
Mohammed el Fasi, a Turkish doctor, 
and started for Tarudant, in Morocco, 
against the edict of the Moorish gov- 
ernment prohibiting any European from 
passing south of the Atlas Mountains. 
He did not reach his goal, being taken 
prisoner by the Caid of Kintafi and de- 
tained for twelve days. He related this 
e.xperience in Mogrcb-cl-Acksa, the book 
which inspired George Bernard Shaw’s 
play, Captain Brasshonnd’s Conversion. 

Upon tlie suggestion of his friend 
Edward Garnett, Cunninghame Graham 
collected the sketches which he had con- 
tributed to the Saturday Review under 
the title of The Ipane, as the first volume 
of the Overseas Library. This book, 
published in 1899, included his best- 
known sketch, “Niggers,” which is a 
denunciation of Briti.sh imperialism. In 
1901 he published A Vanished Arcadia, a 
history of the Jesuits in Paraguay in 
the seventeenth century. 

Unable to make any money as a gentle- 
man farmer, Cunninghame Graham was 
forced to sell his ancestral estate to pay 
off the debts of his forbears. He left 
Gartmore in 1902 and moved to a smaller 
estate which he had inherited, Ardoch 
Cottage, in Dumbartonshire, near Card- 
ross. Here he began his biographical 
studies of the Spanish conquistadores 
with Hernando dc Soto, published in 
1903. Most of his research was done in 
the British Museum or in Spain. 

Cunninghame Graham's wife died in 
September 1906 in the town of Flendayc 
on the French-Spanish frontier. She 
was buried on the island of Inchmahome 
in the Lake of Menteith. She left the 
British Museum a collection of Scottish 
mosses. 

After his wife’s death, Cunninghame 
Graham secluded himself at Ardoch, see- 
ing no one, writing for solace. In 1907 he 
wrote an introduction to a new one- 
volume edition of her life of Santa 
Teresa, which had first appeared in two 
volumes in 1894, after she had spent 


seven summers at Avila in Spain, h, 
1908 he privately printed a book of her 
poetry. Rhymes From a World Un- 
knozvn. Four books of his own talcs and 
sketches appeared successively, and in 
1914 he collected all the stories of Scot- 
land from his books in Scottish Stories. 

In 1914 Cunninghame Graham went 
to the Argentine to buy horses and he 
remained in Columbia for nearly a )'car. 
He wrote a study of Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo, one of his favorite historical 
characters. During 1916 he was in the 
Argentine buying horses lor the British 
government and from there he went to 
Columbia to buy cattle for the govern- 
ment in 1917, returning to England late 
that year. 

After the V\'ar he continued his travels 
in South America and Spain and Mor- 
occo, spending part of each year at 
Ardoch and in London. In 1920 he re- 
sumed his historical and biographical 
studies with A Brasilian Mystic, the 
story of Antonio Conselheiro, a Brazilian 
frontiersman, as the result of a sugges- 
tion from Theodore Roosevelt, who was 
an enthusiastic render of his books. It 
was followed by another historical work, 
The Conquest of Nciu Granada, dealing 
with Quesada’s exploration and the set- 
tling of the Columbian wilds. 

The Conquest of the River Plate, pub- 
lished in 1924, is the story of the inva- 
sion of El Rio dc la Plata in South 
America by the Spanish conquistadores 
of the sixteenth centurj'. It contains 
reminiscences of the author’s youth and 
early manhood in that territoiy. 

Cunninghame Graham’s mother died in 
1925 at the advanced age of ninety-seven 
when he was seventy-three. His next 
book was a life of an ancestor, Robert 
Graham of Gartmore, Icnown as Doughty 
Deeds. It was followed b}' a biography 
of Pedro dc Valdivia, the conqueror of 
Chile, and a book of sketches. 

When the National Party of Scotland 
was formed in Glasgow in 1928, Cun- 
ninghame Graham was named president. 
He is a strong believer in home rule. 
The same y'ear he was defeated by Stan- 
ley Baldwin for the Lorcl Rectorship of 
Glasgow. A trip to Venezuela in 1928 
resulted in a biography of Jose Antonio 
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Pacz, a Venezuelan cowboy who helped 
Bolivar in the revolt against Spain. 

In 1929 Edward Gamett selected and 
published Thirty Talcs and Sketches of 
Cunninghame Graham. The ne.xt year 
Cunninghame Graham collected all the 
material on horses from his books in 
The Horses of the Cottqacst, dedicated 
to his favorite mount, Pampa. That 
spring he had a serious fall from a horse 
in Morocco. Two of his horses were cab- 
horses which he rescued in Glasgow and 
London. He campaigned against the 
use of horses in the Spanish bullring. 

The story of Cunninghame Graham’s 
life was written in 1930 bj’ Herbert 
Faulkner West, professor at Dartmouth 
College. Cunninghame Graham informs 
the editors of this work: “The few per- 
sonal details that he was able to extract 
from me took more out of him, so he 
said, than the worst class of freshmen 
lie ever c.xamined.” 

West calls him "an observer of life 
with a piquant philosophy, with a shrewd 
judgment of men, and with a style that 
in each sentence reflects the man him- 
self.” 

Cunninghame Graham writes to please 
himself and he writes from his own ex- 
perience, without "moral purpose.” He 
believes that “all that a writer does is to 
dress up what he has seen, or felt, or 
heard, and nothing real is evolved from 
his own brain, except the words he uses, 
and the way in which he uses them.” 
His books, satiric of man, are not vciy 
popular in England and are little known 
in America. lie is fond of ironic titles 
like Progress and Success. The praise 
of failure' is a constantly recurring theme 
in his works. Joseph Conrad said to him: 
“lou are the perfection of scorn.” Con- 
rad wrote him an enthusiastic letter 
ever}- time he published a book. Other 
close friends of Cunninghame Graham 
"'cre W. H. Hudson, Wilfrid Blunt, and 
William Morris. When Hudson died in 
1922, he headed the committee which 
Selected Jacob Epstein as the sculptor for 
the Hudson jMemorial in Hyde Park. 

Cunninghame Graham, who reached 
his cightA’-first year in 1933, is tall, thin, 
and erect, with an intense faee. He has 
long, thick, white hair, and a flowing 
moustache and a beard trimmed to a 



point. He looks like Buffalo Bill Cody, 
who was his friend. William Rothen- 
stein says he has “a witty and caustic 
tongue,” and tells the best Scotch stories 
he ever heard. Proverbs are scattered 
thru his stories and letters. 

During the winter of 1931 Cunning- 
hame Graham was in Madeira and in 
1932 he was in Mentone, working on a 
histor}' of the Paragua 3 'an wars of 1866- 
70 and a book of tales and sketches. 
Writ ill Saud, which was published in 
1932. In 1933 he was in Algeciras, 
Spain. The best part of travel, he says, 
is “its melancholy.” 

R. B. Cunninghame Graham’s works: 

Sketches and Tales : Father Archangel 
of Scotland (in collaboration with Mrs. 
Cunninghame Gr.iham) iSpS; Aurora La 
Cujini (pamphlet) iSt)S; The Ipanc, 1899: 
Thirteen Stories, 1900; Success, 1902; Prog- 
ress, 1905: His People, 1906; Faith, 1909; 
Hope, tgio; Charit}', /912; A Hatchment, 
1913: Scottish Stories, 1914: Brought For- 
ward, 1916; Redeemed, 1927; Bibi, 1929; 
Thirty Talcs and Sketches, 1929; Writ in 
Sand,' 1932. 

Biography and History: Notes on the 
District of ftfenteith, 1895 ; A Vanished 
Arcadia. 1901 : Hernando dc Soto, 1993: 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo, 1915; A Brazilian 
Mj-stic, 1920; Cartagena and the Banks of the 
Sinu, 1921 : The Conquest of New Granada, 
1922; Tlic Dream of the ^fapi, 1923; The 
Conquest of the River Plate, 1924 ; Doughty 
Deeds, 1925; Pedro dc Valdivia, 192C; Jose 
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Antonio Paez, 1929; Portrait of a Dictator, 

1933* 

MiscEXLANEOUS : Mogreb-el-Acksa (travel) 
iSgS; The Horses of the Conquest, 1930. 

Translated: Mapirunga (from Gustavo 

Barroso) 1924. 

About R. B. Cunningliame Graham : 

Cunninghainc Graham, R. B. Thirty Talcs 
atid Sketches (sec introduction by Edward 
Garnett): Ford, F. AI. Thus to Revisit; 
Harris, F. Contemporary Portraits: Third 
Series; Hind, C. L. More Authors and I; 
Ward, A. C. Twentieth Century Literature; 
West, H. F. Cunninghainc Graham : His Life 
and I Porks. 

Fortnightlv Review 139:231 Februar>’ 1933 : 
Saturday Rmiew of Literature 6:177 Septem- 
ber 28, 1929: Travel 54:48 April 1930. 

wni Cuppy 1SS4- 

Aulobiograpliical sketch of )Vill Cuppy, 
American humorist and autlioritj' on 
mystery stories: 

W ILLIAM JACOB CUPPY was 
born in Auburn, Indiana, on Aug- 
ust 23, 1884. the son of Thomas Jeffer- 
son Cuppy and Marj’ Frances Stahl 
Cuppy. 

“In spite of our funny name, says 
Mr. Cuppy, “the Cuppys were of some 
consequence as pioneers of Whitley 
County, Indiana. My paternal grand- 
father, Abram Cuppy, died as long ago 
as 1847, while serving as state senator 
at Indianapolis, I was named after my 
uncle, Captain William Henry Ciippj', 
of the 44th Indiana Infantr}’, who died 
in 1862, having been wounded at Fort 
Donelson. We all came originallj' from 
South Carolina — French liuguenot stock. 

“My happiest childhood days were 
spent at the Cuppy farm near South 
Whitle}', Indiana, where m}’’ widowed 
grandmother was the rall^dng point of 
G.A.R. activities, and where the small 
Will acquired his first knowledge of the 
birds, the flowers, and other annoying 
aspects of animate nature. It was there, 
too, that I went thru a threshing machine 
by mistake. 

“My mother was straight Pennsylvania 
Dutch, and a school teacher to boot. I 
am verj' proud of my Pennsylvania Dutch 
strain. I think that is the best way to 
feel about it. Anyway, mother had most 
of the family sense. She was a singer 
of great talent, and I used to pump the 
organ while she sang in the choir in the 
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Presbyterian Church in Auburn— a cir- 
cumstance that finally led to my mem- 
bership in the Guild of Former Pipe 
Organ Pumpers. By the way, my sister 
played the organ. M'hen necessary, I 
substituted for ciUicr of them, my iiule 
brotlier pumping at such times. 

“I attended the Auburn High School 
graduating in 1902. I was out of school 
a good deal, having what passed for re- 
current attacks of appendicitis; I now 
think that this was merely my way of 
attracting attention and gettiiig out of 
work. Nevertheless, to my lasting regret, 
I was considered bright enough to skip 
tlic eighth grade, so that I missed all 
tuition in grammar, punctuation and th.it 
sort of thing._ As a result, I have alW;iys 
been ■wobbly' in sucli matters. 

“I entered the University of Chicago 
in 1902 and was graduated therefrom' in 
1907, with the degree of Ph.B, The 
extra year resulted from my outside 
activities as a college reporter for the 
old Chicago Rccorci-Hcrald, the Chicago 
Daily Nervs, and other papers. The de- 
gree shows tliat I did not study Greek— 
another of my tragedies. I was inter- 
viewing Professor Amos Alonzo Stagg 
about tim prospects of the football team 
and having high jinks with the members 
of the Phi Gamma Delta fraternity when 
I should have been studying Greek— but 
I’d do it all over again. 

“The rest of my academic career is 
quite incredible. Deciding, after gradim- 
tion, that I knew nothing whatever about 
any'thing, I hung about the campus for 
the next seven y'cars, taking courses in 
practically' everything, with or without 
credit, as the spirit' moved me. For three 
mortal y'ears I studied the Elizabethan 
prose W'riters in the graduate English 
library,, and at one time had almost conr- 
plcted a doctor’s thesis on the subject. 
One day I decided that all that would 
never do, so I cut the thesis in half, 
took the degree of Master of Arts in 
English and hopped a train for New 
York. 

“So y'Oti see, I am really rather an 
erudite person. I fry not to let it show in 
my' writing. It isn’t everybody that 
spends twelve years in college — and then 
writes the sort of thing I do ! 

“My first experience in authorship was 
equally fantastic. A publisher asked me 
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to write a book of University of Qiicago 
college stories, and I did. After purchas- 
ing and reading all the books of college 
stories available, I almost immediately 
produced a sizeable volume entitled 
Maroon Talcs, as much like the others 
as possible, but worse. Today, writing 
two pages of a book is torture, but I 
wrote whole reams of Maroon Talcs at 
one swoop. When the page-proofs ar- 
rived, they looked so much simpler and 
shorter- worded than any of the classics 
with which I was familiar, that I carried 
them and the Phi Gamma Delta diction- 
ary to Jackson Park and spent two after- 
noons changing most of the little words 
to big ones. iMercifulIy, most of the first 
edition was drowned in a flood which 
visited the cellar of the university press 
shortly thereafter. 

“That was in 1909. lily next book, 
Hoiu To Be a Hermit, appeared in 1929, 
just twenty years later. I used the 
twentj’ years between my first and my 
second book in trying to achieve the first 
faint glimmerings of how to write Eng- 
lish. I don’t like to boast, but it isn’t 
everybody who does that, either!” 

Mr. Cuppy is 5 feet, 10 inches tall, 
and constantly in fear of becoming a 
trifle too plump. Pic begins a rigid diet 
on tlie first day of eveiy month, but by 
evening he is up to his old tricks. He 
has blue eyes and a complexion of some- 
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what rosy hue. He has always wanted to 
be pale, thin, and Hamletish. 

During tiie War he was a second 
lieutenant in the Motor Transport Corps 
in 1918. His record is mostly composed 
of blank spaces. He never even got 
across. 

“I do my writing at night,” says Mr. 
Cuppy, “when things are quieter. I 
can’t write an article right off on the 
typewriter, like other people. I have to 
depend entirely upon the things I have 
thought of before and jotted down on 
3x5 cards. I look tliese up in my card 
catalog, piece them together in ways too 
diverse and fatiguing to describe, and 
finall}' put the finished product thru tlic 
typewriter. This makes life about seven- 
teen times more complicated. 

‘T do not travel. I tliink this is be- 
cause I’m not much of an extrovert. I 
am not greatly interested in external 
objects, not even tall buildings and moun- 
tains. Whether this is just plain dumb- 
ness or something more serious remains 
to be seen. 

“I am not an adorer of fiction. I read 
it sometimes, but only if it is well writ- 
ten. I do not care for the ‘ideas’ of 
novelists. Novels are wonderful, of 
course, but I prefer the newspapers. Be- 
sides, most novels are second-rate, and 
there is nothing more horrible than tliat, 
unless it’s a second-rate violinist. 

“I hate authors who cannot see jokes. , 

“I do a little magazine writing. Most 
of Hoxv To Tell Your Friends From the 
Apes was first published in the NcvO 
Yorker. 

“For some years I have conducted a 
weekl}’ column called Mystery and Ad- 
venture in ‘Books,’ the literary supple- 
ment of the A’cre York Herald Tribune. 
That is by no means because I prefer 
detective stories and Westerns -to other 
books — it just happened so. Occasion- 
ally, I also review real, or honest-to- 
goodness books.” 

:{? 

Will Cuppy is unmarried, maintains 
.an apartment in New York, but spends 
most of his time, the year around, in a 
“shack” on one of the sandy reefs off 
the south shore of Long Island, where 
he develops the recipes that led the Li- 
brary of Congress to classify his book 
of humor, Hozo To Be a Hermit, under 
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“culinary arts.” He is frequently re- 
ferred to as “Tlie Hermit of Jones’s 
Island.” 

Burton Rascoe, wlio knew Cuppy at 
the University of Chicago and \yho lirst 
introduced liini to book-reviewing, has 
said, "He is a humorist who u.scs none 
of the stock laugh-prOvoking devices but 
says funny and illuminating things in an 
unexpected manner. . . To encounter Will 
Cuppy ’s humor is a most uncommon ex- 
perience.” 

Will Cupp_\’'s books : 

M.nrooii T.alcs, lOio; How To Be a Hermit, 
lo.’o; How To Tell Your Friends From the 
.\lics, lO.ti. 

About Will Cuppy: 

K.ascoe, B. A l^ookmaii’s Daybook. 


Ruben Dario 1S67-1916 


I> UBCN DARIO, Nicaraguan poet, 
was born in the little village of 
Metapa, Nicaragua, on January 18, 
1867. He was the son of the citizen 
Manuel Garcia and his wife Rosa Sar- 
miento. But the marriage had been one 
of convenience and the parents sepa- 
rated before the son was born. When 
Ruben was born, his mother put him 
in charge of his maternal grandmother. 
Even tho this arrangement deprived 
Ruben of much of what passes for 
normal childhood, he appears to liavc 
suffered little by it. 

Dario’s school life does not appear to 
have been crowned with any jjarticular 
success. At Leon he learned all that 
one would expect of an elementarv 
school curriculum: notions of arithme- 
tic, geograph)’, gTammar, and religion. 
His own reading, however, was quite 
mature for his years. Don Otti.ro/r, 
the Rih/r, Cicero’s Dc Officiis and later, 
at the National Library at Managua, in 
Dario’s own words. “1 spent long 
months reading everything T could lay 
hands upon, and among these read- 
ings were — horreudo irfi'rciis ! — all the 
introductions in Rivadencira’s BihTiotcca 
dc Autorcs Esf'anoh's, aiid the chief 


works of almost all the classics of our 
tongue.” 

Dario began to write while he was 
in his earlv 'teens and bv his thirteenth 


year he was widely known as “the boy 


poet” of Leon. After the publication 
of some of his rhymed elegies, he was 
asked to become a contributor to a politi- 
cal sheet. La Verdad. This first contact 
with the journalistic world was the be- 
ginning of a life-long connection witii 
the periodical press. In 1886 he be- 
came a member of the staff' of the 
Chilean La Ilpoca which gave him a prize 
for the best poem on the poet Campo- 
anior. A few years later he became 
correspondent of La Nac'wii (Buenos 
Ayres) which sent him to Europe and 
continued to publish his poems .am! 
essays until the very last. Tho his 
journalistic activities kept Dario fairly 
bu.sy, he found time enough for occtip,a- 
tions of a more personal kind. He never 
tired of courting the “incvit.ablc and 
divine enemy” love. His poems bear 
ample witness to the variety and multi- 
plicity of his infatuations. 

Dario married in 1890 Rafacla Con- 
treras, a young lady of means and some 
literary reputation. Two years later he 
was sent to Spain as Nicaragua’s repre- 
sentative to the celebration of the Co- 
lumbus centenary. In Spain he met .all 
the lending literary and artistic lights 
of the d.ay: Campoamor, Zo’rilla, Caste- 
lar, and others. Upon his return he was 
informed that his wife had died, and 
this put him in such a state of dejection 
that he took to drinlc with unusual 
energy. At this very time he became 
friendly with a certain lady at Leon, 
the result of which was a second mar- 
riage and a second son. 

Soon after this we find Dario named 
consul from Colombia to Buenos Ayres; 
special correspondent of La Nacidit to 
the Paris Exposition; Nicaraguan con- 
sul to Paris ; minister i)lcnipotcntiary to 
Madrid; and finally envoy extraordin- 
ary to Mexico on the occasion of the 
centenary of Mexican independence. All 
these appointments meant mnucrop 
crossings and recrossings of the Atlantic, 
and with each new visit to Europe 
Dario met more and more of the in- 
tellectual leaders of the Old IVorld. 
While at Paris, he encountered Oscar 
Wilde, was received by Paul I’ort, 
Anatole France, Remy de Goiirinont, 
and had the experience of finding the 
great Verlaine amiable but tipsy. Hi? 
final homecoming had none of the bnl- 
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liance of earlier days. Landing in New 
York, he lectured unsuccessfully, was 
stricken with pneumonia, and finally 
made his way to his native Leon. There 
he died, on February 6, 1916, brooding 
over the sad fate of France, his intel- 
lectual fatherland. 

Ruben Dario’s literary career was one 
of steady growth. With the publication, 
in 1888, of Acul, he came to be con- 
sidered by a number of critics as the 
real founder of the modcrnista renova- 
tion. According to A. F. G. Bell, how- 
ever, the movement, “in its half-tints 
and exquisite musics” derives “partly 
thru South America, from the French 
symbolists and decadents; in reviving a 
variety of metres and modulating the 
rhythm until it becomes a living thought, 
personal, subjective, softly pliant and 
insinuating as the opening bars of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, it had 
had . . . forerunners in Spain : Becquer, 
Querol, Rosalia de Castro.” But Aznl 
was none the less an innovation, an 
innovation that was to color all the 
future poetr}’ of Dario himself and give, 
besides, a new direction to the poets of 
the generation that followed. In Dario’s 
own words, “the origin of the novelty 
was my recent acquaintance with French 
poets of the Parnassian school. . . My 
real initial inspirer was Catulle Mendes, 


— a translated Mendes, — for my French 
was still precarious. Some of his lyrico- 
erotic tales, and one or another of the 
poems in the Parnassc Contcmporainc, 
were a revelation to me.” 

In 1896 came Dario’s second great 
work, the Prosas Profanas. It was a 
volume of protest, of dissatisfaction with 
the age in which he labored. While 
Aztil might be characteristised as a pas- 
sionate plea for new horizons. Prosas 
Profanas is “a dazzling noon of brilliant, 
3 ’et cold, classic sunlight. But it is the 
classicism of France, not of Hellas. 

.And more bv far than the Greece of 
the Greeks 

I love the Greece of France. . . 

sings Dario, and in this spirit he con- 
tinued to the end. The Cantos dc Vida 
y Esperanza, in the words of Isaac 
Goldberg, is “the keystone of Dario’.": 
poetical arch. It most exemplifies the 
man that wrote it; it most reveals his 
dual nature, his inner sincerity, his com- 
plete psycliolog): ; it is the artist at ma- 
turity.” With diis volume Dario became 
the acknowledged leader of the ntoder- 
nistas. The struggle between Catholi- 
cism and Paganism, which Dario waged 
to the last, is here most apparent. Dis- 
ciples began to flock to him, he was 
being translated, the critics praised him. 
None of his later works, tho he went 
on writing to the very last, could 
measure up to this. Dario had indicated 
a way for twentieth century poetry, and 
his mission was over. El Canto Err-ante 
continued the work but did not materially 
add to it. His last works were mostly 
essays and an autobiography. 

A. B. 

Works of Ruben Dario: 

Poetry: Epistolas y Poemas, 1885; Abrojos. 
1887; Azul (poetry and prose) l8^; Rimas, 
1889; Prosas Profanas, 1896; Cantos de Vida 
y Esperanza, 1905; E! Canto Errante, 1907; 
Canto a la Argentina, 1910. 

Prose: Los Raros, 1893; Espafia Contempo- 
ranea, 1901 ; Pcregrinaciones, 1901 ; La Cara- 
vana Pasa, 1903: Tierras Solares, 1 ^ 4 . 
Opiniones, 1906; Parisiana, 1908: El Viaje 
a Nicaragua, .1909; Letras, 1911; Todo al 
Vuclo, 1912. 

Autobiography: La Vida de Ruben Dario 
Escrita por cl Mismo, 1912. • 

English translations of Ruben Dario: 

Eleven Poems of Ruben Dario, 1916; Prosas 
Profanas and Other Poems, 1922. 
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About Ruben Dario : 

Bell, A. F. G. Coiilciiiforary Sfiafiislt Litcra- 
lure: Golcll)crg, I. S/^anish-Amencaii Lilcra- 
Utre; Gonzalez Blanco, A. Salvador Rueda^ y 
Ruben Dario; Lngoncs, L. Ruben Dario; 
Mapes, E. K. L'Influence Frr.n(aisc datfi 
I’Ocuvrc de Ruben Dario. 

Mcreurc de France 114:324 1916; Rcnaci- 
mienlo, special number, June 1907. 

George Davis 1906- 

Autobiographical sketch of George 
Davis, American novelist ; 

T WAS born Februar}’ 4, 1906, in 

Bellevue Place, Chicago. My ancestry 
is Scotch-English. My father, Robert 
Anthony' Davis ; my' mother, Georgina 
MacEdward Davis. I have four older 
brothers: Harold, Norman, Wilber, and 
Frank. 

We left Chicago when I was three 
years old; moving to Clinton, Michigan, 
where my father took up the hard life 
of a country doctor. We didn’t prosper, 
but we managed to keep from starving. 
And my mother’s health, which had been 
failing, improved considerably. 

With the entrance of America in the 
War, and Harold and Norman enlisted, 
my father decided to move his family 
to Detroit. I completed high school 
there, and entered the College of the 
City of Detroit. Couldn’t stick it. 
Alternated between jobs in Detroit and 
Chicago for a while, then sailed for 
France in June 1927. Why? I don’t 
know. 

Up to then, I had never settled down 
to “serious writing,’’ but encouraged by 
a good friend I determined to make the 
effort. The Opening of a Door, pub- 
lished in August 1931, is the result of 
that effort. 

I am tired of having no roof of my 
own, but so are a lot of people, I suppose. 
Meanwhile, my life is spent wandering 
between Paris and Ludington, Michigan, 
where my parents now live. 

Among fairly recent writings in 
America, I have admired Ring Lardner’s 
stories, Fitzgerald’s ■ The Great Gatsby, 
Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt, Elinor Wylie’s 
poetry, some of Hart Crane’s poetry, 
some of Hemingway’s short stories — 
and other books, probably, that I can’t 
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recall this moment. I can’t get any- 
where with the writings of William 
Faulkner. 

»|5 . 

Davis’ first book, and after t\vo years 
still his only book. The Opening of a 
Door, was runner-up for the Harper 
Prize in 1931, the year the prize was 
won by Robert Raynolds’ Brothers in 
the West. The judges in the contest 
were Ellen Glasgow, Bliss Perry, and 
Carl Van Doren. Lewis Gannett wrote 
in the Nezv York Herald Tribune that 
“two judges voted for Ray'nolds’ book, 
and one judge for Davis’, and it would 
be a safe guess that it was Carl Van 
Doren who stood alone.’’ 

When critics generally expressed their 
preference for Davis’ novel to the prize 
winner, and when published photographs 
revealed Davis to be “a very handsome 
young man” with black wavy hair. The 
Opening of a Door went at once into 
successive printings and outsold the 
winner. 

The Opening of a Door is a plotless 
novel, a succession of characterizations 
of various members of a Canadian family 
living in Chicago — the grandfather, who 
dies early in the book, the aunts, the 
uncles, the young nephew, and the grand- 
mother, who rules them all. 

The general opinion of the book, as 
voiced by the Forum, was that it was 
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“one of the most distinguished first per- 
formances in recent A^ears,” and Fred T. 
Marsh, in the New York Times, called 
it "a high achievement in creative litera- 
ture. . . a work of beauty in pattern, 
finish in style, and maturity in thought.” 
It was difficult to believe, remarked some 
reviewers, that the author was only 
twenty-five years old. 

M. C. Dawson wrote in Books: “This 
is one of the important few — the books 
that set a style and found a school of 
their own. It eludes classification, not 
by pounding insistence on novelty but by 
virtue of its quiet pride, its unassailable 
integrity. What Mr. Davis sees is not 
so flagrantly different from the vision 
of other authors, 3 -ct it has just that 
crucial fraction of divergence that turns 
it from portraiture to revelation.” 

In 1933 Davis was at work on another 
book. 

George Davis’ novel: 

The Opening of a Door. 1931. 

About George Davis: 

Literary Digest 110:15 Scptcmlicr 12, 1931. 

Richard Harding Davis 1864-1916 

■D.ICHARD HARDING DAVIS, 
American author and journalist, 
was bom in Philadelphia on April 18, 
1864. His mother was Rebecca Hard- 
ing, a Avell known author of the day, 
whose first novel, Margaret Hozutb, 
published anon 3 'mousl)' in 1862, aroused 
the curiosit 3 " of Lemuel Clarke Davis, 
an editorial writer on tlie Philadelphia 
Inquirer, and led to their marriage. 

The Davis household was the gather- 
ing place for a celebrated group of liter- 
av}' and theatrical people, and “Dick” 
Davis as a bo 3 - knew Louisa Ma}' Alcott, 
Prances Hodgson Burnett, Henry Irving, 
Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, John 
Drew, and Maurice Barr 3 'more. The 
Barr 3 'more children were his playmates. 

In college he neglected his studies, his 
absorbing interests being football, jour- 
nalism, and social events. He attended 
successivel 3 ' Swarthmore, Lehigh, and 
Johns Hopkins without earning a degree. 

He began his journalistic career at the 
age of twenty-two when his father ob- 
tained for him a job as cub reporter on 


the Philadelphia Reeord. He did not 
remain there long, but joined the staff 
of the Philadelphia Press and during 
the ne.Nt three years earned a reputation 
for originality and daring, disguising 
himself on one occasion as a burglar, 
in order to trap a holdup gang. He sold 
his first short story to St. Nicholas for 
fifty dollars. 

Having covered the Johnstown flood 
of 1889, he resigned from the Press 
late that year and went to New York 
where Arthur Brisbane gave him a job 
on the Evening Sun. Ilere he varied 
the repertorial routine b 3 ' writing short 
stories and he veiy soon caught the 
public fanc 3 ' with the character of one 
Cortlandt Van Bibber, a New York 
clubman and man about town, whose 
romantic adventures appeared on the 
back page of the Evening Sun. 

Meanwhile he had been hawking about 
a sliort story called “Gallegher” which 
he wrote in Pliiladclphia, with a copy 
boy of the Press for his hero. He sent 
it to more than half a dozen magazines, 
revising the manuscript after each re- 
jection. In August 1890 “Gallegher” 
appeared in Scribner’s Magazine, with 
illustrations by tlie artist Charles Dana 
Gibson. The stor 3 ' made the author 
famous. "Flerewith,” sa 3 's Thomas Beer, 
“Davis mounted into celebrity as grace- 
full 3 '^ as lie might have swung his fine 
body in its handsome dress to the 
cushion of a Availing cab.” 

Thus, at twenl 3 '-six, Davis became a 
popular young man about town, a knight 
errant of the ’Nineties. Pie looked as 
romantic as his stories read and he Avas 
alwa 3 'S noticed in a croAvd. Ladies idol- 
ized him. Charles Dana Gibson, in his 
draAvings, made him the model for a 
neAV t3’pe of man — clean-shaven, Avell- 
tailored, broad-shouldered — a t3'pe Avhich, 
according to Mark Sullivan, became the 
pattern for his generation and “sent 
moustaches out of fashion and made the 
tailors pad the shoulders of ivell-cut- 
coats.” He was particularl 3 ' popular on 
college campuses. 

The night in 1891 Avhen Davis re- 
ceived the ro 3 'alty check of nine hundred 
odd dollars for his first collection of 
short stories. Stories for Boys, he and 
his brother Charley celebrated Avith a 
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dinner at Delmonico’s, the New York 
restaurant which became his favorite 
haunt. His dinners there, tho increas- 
ingl}^ frequent, were ahva3's a I'ite. He 
cut a dashing figure as he dined and 
could order tlie wines with an air. His 
friend Finley Peter Dunne saj's that 
he probably knew more waiters, gen- 
erals, actors, and princes than any man 
who lived. Each weekend he put aside 
social invitations to visit his parents in 
Philadelphia. 

Park Ro^v bade goodbj'e to Davis at 
this time and he became managing 
editor of Harper’s Weekly. In this 
capacity he traveled West earty in 1892 
and wrote a series of articles which, 
collected, made his first book of per- 
sonal adventures. The West From a 
Car Wvit/ozi'. 

He soon gave up the editorship of the 
Weekly to launch upon a highly suc- 
cessful combination of freelance report- 
ing and fiction writing. Traveling to 
foreign countries, and returning periodi- 
cally to New York, which he loved, he 
found a double story in ever}' setting — 
what happened and what he imagined 
might have happened — and supplied 
eager magazine editors with articles and 
short stories which were later published 
in book form, bringing large financial 
'returns. His travel works were the 
targets of some criticism for their air 
of naive discovery. His early travels 
were confined to England, the Mediter- 
ranean and Paris. 

In 1895 he went to Venezuela and 
Central America with Somers Somerset 
and Lloyd C. Griscom, plotting his ac- 
count of the experience. Three Gringos, 
as he jogged along on muleback. Also 
out of this journey came his first long 
novel, which was one of his most popu- 
lar works. Soldiers of Fortune. He re- 
ceived $5,000 alone for the serial rights 
in Scribner’s. The story was subse- 
quently a hit on stage and screen. 

In 1896 Davis covered the coronation 
of Nicholas II in Moscow for William 
Randolph Hearst, with August Trow- 
bridge, later dean of the Princeton 
Graduate School, as his interpreter. His 
other assignments of 1896-97 were the 
Millenial Celebration in Budapest, the 
Cuban Insurrection, the Graeco-Turkish 
War, President McKinley’s inaugural 


ball, and Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee. His sensational reporting of the 
Spanish-American War in Cuba in 1898 
was highly praised in some quarters and 
condemned in others. 

For all his attractiveness to women 
and his numerous rumored love affairs 
with debutantes and aetresses, Davis re- 
mained a bachelor until the age of tliirty- 
five. On May 4, 1899, he was married 
to Cecil Clark of Chicago, after having 
proposed to her by cable from London 
and caused a sensation by dispatching a 
messenger boy across the Atlantic with 
the engagement ring. Ethel Bariy- 
more was maid of honor at the cere- 
mony, which took place at his summer 
home, Marion, Massachusetts. His 
honeymoon was a trip to South Africa 
in January' 1900 to cover the Boer War, 

Early in the twentieth century Davis 
blossomed forth as a play'rvriglit, using 
his own previously published stories as 
the basis for his dramatizations, mostly 
farces. His most successful play, staged 
in 1904, was The Dictator. At one time 
he had three shows on Broadway and 
his royalties were as high as $3,000 a 
week. In 1904 he went to Manchuria 
to cover the Russo-Japanese War for 
Collier’s at a salary of $1,000 a week. 

Upon his return to the United States, 
Davis acquired a large estate near Mt. 
Kisco, New York, within commuting 
distance of New York City, and called 
it "Crossroads Farm.’’ Here he brought 
his second wife, the musical comedy star 
Bessie McCoy, known as “the yama 
yama girl,’’ whose real name was Eliza- 
beth Genevieve McEvoy. They were 
married on July 8, 1912, at the home 
of Gouverneur Morris. His first wife, 
from whom he had long been estranged, 
had begun divorce proceedings against 
him on a desertion charge, but thru an 
unforseen delay the final decree was not 
actually issued until after his second 
marriage. 

In August 1914 Davis went to Europe 
as war correspondent for the Wheeler 
Syndicate, having just completed cover- 
age of the Mexican War. His account 
of the German invasion of Belgium was 
called the finest piece of reporting of 
the World War. His daughter Hope was 
born in January 1915 while he was 
overseas. He wrote three books about 
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the War, and a visit to Salonika, Greece, 
gave him the material for “The De- 
serter,” generally regarded as his best 
short story, along with “Gallegher,” 
“The Bar Sinister,” and “The Consul.” 
After returning to America in February 
1916 he crusaded ardently for American 
preparedness. 

Davis died suddenly of dilation of the 
heart at his Mt. Kisco home on April 
11, 1916, while talking to a friend in 
New York City over the telephone. 
He was fift 5 ^-two years old. He died as 
he wished to die, in the harness. The 
Rczv York Evening Telegram brought 
out an extra to announce his deatli and 
papers the country over gave his obitu- 
ary generous space. 

His body was cremated and the ashes 
interred beside the graves of his parents 
in Leverington Cemetery, Philadelphia. 

Altho he left a large estate, his wife 
was almost destitute for ready money. 
The emergency was met by the publica- 
tion of Davis’ letters, edited by his 
brother Charles Belmont Davis. Mrs. 
Davis died in 1931. Posthumous collec- 
tions of the^ author’s works swelled the 
estate for his daughter Hope, who mar- 
ried Jean L. F. Kehrig, of France, in 
1933. 

Fairfax Downey, who issued a biog- 
raphy of Davis in 1933, said that during 
the last five years of his life Davis was 
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earning $100,000 a year. He always 
spent money freely, and dressed for 
dinner every night, even on his farm. 
At the battle front his tuxedo and his 
portable bathtub caused no little amuse- 
ment among his less fastidious compan- 
ions. He took exercises every morning 
to keep himself fit, but suffered all his 
life from intermittent attacks of sciatica. 

People called him lucky because he 
had a way of being in the places where 
exciting events were going to happen. 
Because he would set himself up as a 
judge of other people’s morals, some 
thought him a prude ; many thought him 
an arrogant poseur. He had numerous 
enemies. 

William Rose Benet ivrites : “Richard 
Harding Davis contributed genuinely to 
the people’s entertainment in his time, 
and if the product he purveyed was not 
of enormous value, there was, at least, 
nothing cheap about it and nothing bogus 
or hypocritical in Davis’ attitude toward 
the standards of conduct it upheld. Of 
no powerful intelligence, he was yet a 
clean-living and courageous man with a 
notable personality. And, even tho he 
knew this fact full well, he succeeded 
in endowing that character with con- 
siderable charm. ‘Dick’ Davis was just 
about the best storj' he ever wrote!” 

Richard Harding Davis’ works : 

Fiction : Stories for Boys, 1891 ; Gallegher 
and Other Stories, 1891 ; Van Bibber and 
Others, 1892; The Exiles, 1894; The Princess 
Aline, 1895 ; Cinderella and Other Stories, 
1896; Soldiers of Fortune, 1897; Dr. Jame- 
son’s Raiders, 1897; The King’s Jackal, 1898: 
The Lion and the Unicorn, i 8 gg; Episodes 
in Van Bibber’s Life, 1899; Her First Ap- 
pearance, 1901 ; In the Fog, 1901 ; Captain 
Macklin, 1902; Ranson’s Folly, 1902; The 
Bar Sinister, 1903; The Scarlet Car, 1907; 
Vera the Medium, 1908; The WTiite Mice, 
1909; Once Upon a Time, 1910; The Man 
Who Could Not Lose, 1911; The Red Cross 
Girl, 1912; The Lost Road, 1913: The Boy 
Scout, 1914; The Novels and Stories of 
Richard Harding Davis (12 volumes) 1916: 
The Boy Scout and Other Stories for Boys, 
1917: The Deserter, 1917: From Gallegher to 
The Deserter (selected short stories) 1927. 

Travel: The West From a Car Window, 
1892; The Rulers of the Mediterranean, 1893; 
Our English Cousins, 1S94 ; About Paris, 1895 : 
Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central 
America, 1896; Cuba in War Time, 1897; A 
Year From a Reporter’s Note Book (also 
published with title A Year From a Corres- 
pondent’s Note Book) 1898; The Cuban and 
Porto Rican Campaigns, 1898; With Both 
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Armies in South Africa, 1900; The Congo 
and Coasts of Africa, 1907; hJotes of a War 
Correspondent, 1910; With the Allies, I9t4» 
Somewhere in France, 1915; With the French 
in France and Salonika, 1916. 

Plays; The Dictator, 1904: The Galloper, 
1905; Miss Civilization, 1905: Farces (collec- 
tion of three previous titles) 1906; The Zone 
Police, 1914; Peace Manoeuvres, 1914^ 

.\tiscEi.LANEOUS : Real Soldiers of Fortune, 
1006; Adventures and Letters of Richard 
Harding Davis (edited by C. B. Davis) 1917.' 

About Richard Harding Davis; 

Davis, C. B. (editor) Adventures and Tel- 
lers of Richard Harding Da-vis; Downey, F. 
Richard Harding Davis: His Day; Hind, C. L. 
Anihors and /; Williams, B. C. Otir Short 
Story Writers; see also Davis’ travel works. 

Bookman 43 -3J8 May 1916:, 43:353 June 
1916; 43 -.588 August lOiO: Collier's 74:39 
Xovember 29, 1924; Saturday Reviexo of 
Literature 10:129 September 23, 1933; Scrib- 
ner’s ilagasinc 60:91 Jtily 1916; 80:472 No- 
\ ember 1926. 

Paul De Kruif 1S90- 
pAUL HENRY DE KRUIF, Amer- 
ican author, was born March 2, 
1890, in Zeeland, Michigan, the son of 
Hendrik and Hendrika J. Krenier de 
Kruif. After receiving a B.S. degree 
from the University of Michigan in 1912, 
lie was a bacteriologist in the university 
for the next five years, receiving a Ph.D. 
in 1916 and becoming an assistant pro- 
fessor of bacteriology at twenty-six. 

During the World AVar De Kruif 
served in France as a captain in the 
Sanitary Corps of the Medical Depart- 
ment. From 1920 to 1922 he was an 
associate in the Division of Pathologj’ 
at tlie Rockefeller Institute. His writ- 
ings and research work w'on world-wide 
recognition among bacteriologists and 
medical men. On December 11, 1922, 
he was married to Rhea Barbarin, of 
Freeland, Midiigan. 

De Kruif’s first book, published in 
1922 when he was thirty-two, was Our 
Medicine Men, which had as its purpose 
to show that the practicing pltysician of 
the day had little claim to the title of 
scientist and that he was neither more 
intelligent nor less superstitious than the 
old-time practitioner. 

In 1925 De Kruif collaborated with 
Sinclair Lewis in the writing of Arrow- 
smith, the story of a doctor’s life and 
struggles.^ They . worked on the book 
together in the United Statesf;>the West 
Indies, Panama, London, and Fontaine- 


bleau. Lewis, in a prefatory note 
acknowledged his indebtedness to De 
Kruif “not only for most of the bacteri- 
ological and medical material in this talc 
but equally for his help in the planning 
of the fable itself — for his realization 
of the characters as living people, for 
his philosophy as a scientist.” 

De Kruif became a reporter for the 
Curtis Publishing Company in 1925. 
Driven by a desire to know what sort of 
men they were who made the important 
discoveries in the fields of medical sci- 
ence, he began to study their lives and 
in 1926 published Microbe Hunters, the 
story of fourteen pioneers of bacteri- 
olog}-. Writing in an unliterary, some- 
what slangy style, he made a romance 
of their achievements. Thru the scries 
of biographical narratives the .story is 
told of the war on pathogenic organisms 
which began with the discovery of bac- 
teria, in the seventeenth century, by the 
Dutch lens grinder, Leeuwenhoek. Ac- 
counts follow, dramatically related, of 
the achievements of Spallanzani, Pasteur, 
Koch, Roux, Behring, Metchnikoff, Theo- 
bald Smidi, David Bruce, Ronald Ross, 
Battista Grassi, Walter Reed,- and Paul 
Ehrlich. 

Hunger Fighters, De Kruif’s ne-Yt 
book, was concerned with a few unsung 
men who struggled with nature to main- 
tain and increase the North American 
food supply. Among them are Mark 
Carleton, founder of the durum wheat 
inclustr}' who brought the tough winter 
wheat from Kharkov to Uie western 
plains of America; Marion Dorset, who 
found the remedy for hog cholera; John 
Mohler, curcr of foot-and-mouth disease ; 
George Flarrison Shull, the maize 
breeder ; Stephen Babcock, discoverer of 
the fat test for milk; and Joseph Gold- 
berger, experimenter with yeast. 

In Wcvcu Iron Men De Kruif wrote 
the true and tragic-comic chronicle of 
the rise and fall of tlie iron-hunting 
family of Men'itts, whose discovery of 
the Missabe Iron Range in Minnesota 
led to the formation of the United States 
steel industry. It is the story chiefly of 
Leonidas, Bert, and John E. Merritt, 
ancl their uncovering of the basins of 
iromat the foot of the hills near Duluth. 

De ikiaiif spent nearly three years 
writing Men Against Death, -iliQ life 
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narnitive of iwolvc scieiUisls who toujjht 
to l;cx-[) i)fople from (iyiii". llo wrote 
the prologue in October 1929 and the 
epilo^nic in May 1932. In the interven- 
ing time lie iitihlished Iii,<; In.sic material 
in articles in the l.ad'ws Home Journal, 
the Country Gentleman, and the Forum, 
then completely rewrote it as a continu- 
oii.s .story. Amotig the death fighters arc 
the J'ltmgari.an, Sctnmelwcis. wiio fonticl 
a niean.s of preventing childbed fever; 
Ihanting, discoverer of in.siiiin; Minto, 
who proved the efficacy of liver-feeding 
tor pernicious anaemia; Sfiencer, con- 
qnernr of spotte*] fever; I’insen, wiio dis- 
covered the curative effect of light ray; 
.•iitd Rollier, the. sun doctor. \\'ith the 
exception of Finsen, .Schaudinn, and 
.'^Vtninclweis. De ICrnif hnew all the 
principal character.s of the hook per- 
s<i!ially. His method, he s.ays, was to 
s’tsdy tile scientific rc[)r)rts of tiic.se char- 
acters-- “iliose drali reports that can sud- 
denly turn ns exciting as a trench mortar 
i“‘inh Insrsting over the jinrapct"' — and 
then, eqnipiicd with this knowledge, to 
'i'it them in their l.ihor.itories to search 
on; the intimate detaih of their .'iflven- 
ture^. 

In the prologue to Men Ayainst Death. 
Ikr Kinii. writing at liu: age of thirty- 
mne, s^iid : "I hate the thongiit of dying. 

w.-mt in go on cutting down more 


tliousands of saplings to make barricades 
of sandbags and saplings against I.aike 
-Michigan w hen it tries to take our house 
at Hungry .Street’s end.” His home is 
"nine Whaler,” on the shore of 1-alcc 
-Michigan at Holland, Michigan. 

He pins his greatest hope for long life 
on the unbooki.sh wisdom of Ids three 
■'htmorary uncles,” George Hchden Cor- 
san. Chase Osborn, and jack Miner, who 
are three “unscientific” men of his ac- 
ijuaintancc, all over sixty. "They're civil- 
ized barbarians,” he says, “curious mu- 
tants from the race they’ve sprung from 
-chained as that race now is to its white 
soft civilization. I aim to be like them.” 
h'rom them he has learned how to “grow 
old very slowly ;md stay young very 
long, by life in the sun and the open.” 

De Krtiif is vain of his physical iircwv- 
ess, takes two-mile swims in Lake Michi- 
gan. He wears a dark close-clipped 
moustache ami smokes a pipe. He likes 
frankne.ss, hard work, “alcoholic drinks 
of all kimls.” He dislikes “liriwcrisy 
and pecksniffery ; egotism in ail its 
fonns.” His literary preferences are 
H. L. Mencken, Lrnest Hemingway, nml 
Fdgar I-ee Masters. His esthetic bias, 
he .says, is "a red bird singiitg on ;i 
snowy morning in the s])ring in a year 
of financial dej)ression and jtanic.” Me 
calls his marriage “highly successful and, 
in fact, indispensable." He dedicates his 
hooks to his wife. 

No biogra]'hic;d .studies of De Kruit 
have been made. "They have been dis- 
couraged.” he says, “since their subject 
is not of .'-uflicient imj)urtance to justify 
them.” 

Paul De Kruif’s works: 

Our Medicine Men, KU’C: -Mlcnjiie Ihuui r.s. 
loeO; Uiuipcr Fiehter.^, Fevcu Iren Men, 
lo.'9; Men .Ac.iimt Dcntli, to.tr. 

W'illiam De Morgan 1S39-1917 

W II.I.I.AM k'KKND DK .MORG.AX. 

Fngli.'.h novelist, was Inirn in Lon- 
don on November 10. 18.'9. His father 
was Augustus De .Morgan, professnr (»f 
mathematics in L’niver.sity College, Lon- 
don. and author ot seve.wil books on In? 
subject and spiritualism; his mother was 
Sophia F'rcnd De Morgan. He was the 
Second f>f seven children. 
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At the University College School, and 
later at the College, De Morgan was a 
fair student but preferred to coinpose 
rh}'mes, draw caricatures, or make inven- 
tions. A delicate constitution kept him 
from taking part in athletics. 

When he was twent)’, he adopted art 
for his profession. He studied at the 
Royal Academy, “dabbled” in picltirc- 
making and stained-glass work, and in 
1870 turned his attention to ceramics. 
After conducting experiments in tiles 
and lustre-ware and burning the roof off 
the house with the flame from his kiln, 
he established, in 1872, a factoiy at 
Orange House in Chelsea. With a num- 
ber of artists and workers in his employ, 
he produced pottery \\-hich was noted 
for its lustre, specializing in pectdiarly 
shaped pieces decorated with animal 
forms. If a pot which was apparently 
perfect did not please him in some small 
detail, he would smash it to bits. In- 
tensely preoccupied with his work, De 
Morgan frequently forgot to eat his 
meals or sign the payroll checks. His 
work, as he modestly put it, “attracted 
some attention among artists” in England 
.md was in demand by the line shops, 
but the business did not prosper finan- 
cially. “It is not well organized,” said 
De Morgan with characteristic quainl- 
ness, “it is very ill dc-morgauized, in 
fact!” A bad salesman, he would dis- 
courage customers who came to his 
show-room and tell them that they could 
get cheaper pottery elsewhere. Never- 
theless, he outgrew the quarters and in 
1881 moved the factory to Merton Abbey 
outside of London. 

In March 1887, when De Morgan was 
forty-eight, he married Evelyn Pickering, 
eighteen years his junior, a painter and 
sculptor, and daughter of an upper-class 
family. She had a quick wit, a rare gift 
as a raconteiise, and was an intimate 
friend of Thomas Carlyle. They settled 
in a rambling house in Chelsea with an 
adjoining studio for Mrs. De Morgan 
and a spacious garden. Continuing their 
respective artistic careers, they gave joint 
exhibits in De Morgan’s show-place in 
the ballroom of the house in Great Marl- 
borough Street which- had been Mrs. 
Siddons'. 



Trom a palntJnc by 3'rclyn De Slorpa 
WILLIAM »E MOKCAX 


De Mt)rgan’s first piece of prose, other 
than letters, was his formal report to 
the Egyptian government of an investi- 
gation he made in Cairo in 1893 of the 
facilities for a pottery industry. He 
spent the winter of 1893 in Florence for 
his health (he was suffering from a 
spinal ailment), and went there yearly 
thereafter. 

In 1901, when De Morgan was sixty- 
two, he sat down in a spare hour and 
wrote two chapters of a novel about a 
grubby little boy, “just to see wliat 1 
could do.” Hut he was so little im- 
pressed with the result that he laid it 
aside and fmalh- threw it in the waste- 
basket, whence it was rescued by his 
wife. The pottery factory, ' meanwhile 
transferred to Sands End, Fulham, was 
suffering financial reverses, and draining 
tht purse of Mrs. De Morgan. De 
Morgan, had difficulty conducting the 
business from Florence in winters. 
Finally, in 190.'!, when neuritis gripped 
his thumb and stopped his drawing, he 
threw art aside (after forty years) and 
gave up the factory. 

Bereft of his life’s occupation. De 
Morgan took- to his bed, ill apparently 
with influenza but actually with despon- 
dent idleness. One day his wife brought 
him the discarded manuscript, placed a 
pencil at his elbow, and said, “I think 
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something might be made of this.” He 
started to write rapidly, using the backs 
of advertisements, torn envelopes, every 
scrap of paper within reach. The writing 
for him was a diversion, not an art; it 
was done “in the serencst independence 
an author can enjoy, to wit, a total dis- 
belief in ultimate publication.” But 
Joseph Vaucc was published in 1906, 
when De Morgan was sixtj'-seven, and 
achieved immediate success. Financially 
independent at last, he bought his wife 
an engagement ring which he had not 
been able to afford twenty years before. 
He continued to write for eleven years, 
publishing altogether seven novels which 
he said constituted a sort of review of 
his life. Popularly compared to Dickens, 
he explained that he had read Dickens 
diligently in his youth but for forty years 
had “scarcel}’ looked in a book unless it 
was about pots or mechanism,” so when 
he returned to literature he began writing 
exactly where he had left off. 

De Morgan never made a scenario for 
his novels. Pie simpl}' created his char- 
acters, then let the plot go wherever 
they led. When aslced how a story was 
going, he would reply: "I am rather dis- 
tressed, I am so afraid they arc going 
to quarrel,” or "the heroine has been 
hanging over a precipice for three days, 
and I don’t know what on earth she will 
decide to do next!” He declined to be 
hurried in his work and never minded 
interruptions. He hated interviews. 
Summers he wrote in Chelsea, winters 
in Florence, working all day long and 
sometimes a little in the evening. He 
averaged about two thousand words a 
day, but about half of this writing was 
eventually edited out. The novels were 
nevertheless e.xtraordinary long. One 
time his publisher sent back a manuscript 
with the request that the author condense 
it. De Morgan set about the task con- 
scientiously, but when he had finished he 
had lengthened it by four hundred pages. 
Mrs. De Morgan criticized all his work 
and kept him from destroying some of 
the manuscripts which he thought hope- 
less. She painted his portrait twice — in 
1893 and again in 2909. When their 
home was torn down in 1910, they moved 
to Church Street where they had two 


old houses remodeled into one. He loved 
music, the ocean, puns, and riddles. His 
letters were invariably illustrated with 
humorous cartoons. His lifelong friends 
were Edward Burne-Jones, William 
Morris, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. He 
was the inventor, in his own opinion, of 
the best duplex bicycles and the most 
effective sieve in existence, as well as a 
smoke-consuming fire-grate. 

De Morgan was about six feet tall, of 
slight build, -with an artisan’s hands of 
wide palm and long fingers. Long dark 
hair fell back from his expansive fore- 
head and partially covered his ears. lie 
had small blue-gray eyes, a delicate 
aquiline nose, thin lips. His pointed chin 
was covered by a kinlcy beard. He had 
a dreamy manner, would remain silent 
during an animated conversation, then 
utter some happy nonsense in a high- 
pitched drawl. 

He died of trench fever in London on 
January 15, 1917, at the age of seventy- 
seven. Plis wife designed a headstone 
in bas-relief for his grave, in Brookwood 
Cemetery, London; she completed the 
two novels which he left unfinished, and 
died two years later. She bequeathed 
his potter)’ to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. 

William De Morgan’s novels: 

Joseph Vance, 1906; Alicc-for-Short, 1907; 
Somehow Good, 1908; It Never Can H.appen 
Again, 1909: An Affair of Dishonour, 1910; 
A Likely Storj-, 1912; When Gliost Meets 
Ghost, ipi.) : The Old Madhouse, 1919: The 
Old Man’s Youth, 1921. 

About William De Morgan: 

Hale, \V. T. William De Morgan and the 
Great Earlv Victorians; Hewlett, M. E.r- 
Icmporary Essays; Seymour, F. W. JVilliani 
De Morgan: A Post-Victorian Realist; 
Stirling, A. M. D. William Dc Morgan and 
His Wife. 

Living Age 292:571 March 1917: North 
American Reviezv 205:440 March 1917. 

Geoffrey Dennis 1892- 

(^EOFFREY POMEROY DENNIS, 
English author, was born at Barn- 
stable, in Devonshire, England, on Janu- 
ary 20, 1892. His mother, died at his 
birth. In his lineage, it is said, ;'are a 
number of ancient kihgs and princes.. 
After a childhood of poverty; and. pjfice 

Geoffrey:', jef're ' 
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iirk n 5 a i)in, he was ‘'helped'’ to 
(Jxtord where he hecame a well-known 
figure, and took first class lionors in 
liistorv and an A.M. deijree. 

lie screed in I'rance, partly with the 
i'reiich anny, troin 191 a to 1919, and 
ruse to the rank of cajnain. During the 
immediate post-Armislice period he 
lectured in the Ivhineland on politics, 
historr. and literature to the army of 
occupation. In D>20 lie hecame an offi- 
tia! of the League of Nations at 
(leiieva. .'Switzerland, serving for many 
wars as head of the Interiireters’ and 
franslators’ Iluretiu; he was made chief 
of the Document Division in 1931. 

The first hook Dennis wrote, also 
Commonly called his gretitest, was Mary 
Lci\ which he dictated to a stenographer 
owr a period of three rears and pub- 
lished in 1922. As the religious auto- 
biography of a sensitive little girl, it was 
so convincing that reviewers accused the 
author of hilling under a ma.sculine 
pseudonym. Cdifton Ftulimnn, who is a 
|iersonal friend of Dennis ;ind, in the 
author's opinion “about the best in- 
formed critic in the L'nited Stales” of 
his worli, calls Mary Lee a great book. 
He says; 

"It is gieat in the richness, the humor, 
the horror of its characterizations, great 
in Its grasp of the mind of an extra- 
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ordinary child, great (altho not consist- 
ently) in his energetic, sensitive pws,; 
great, finally, in the siiiritual innlitV 
which fills it. It wars with all the coa'- 
ventions of the twentieth century.” 

In 1925 Dennis published his secom; 
novel. Ilanrst w Roland. (He had pre- 
viously lived for a time in I’ol.md.i 
The theme of the book was ihe leinpt.v 
lion ofTered by evil. His iniblishers felt 
that it was handicapped by an unhappy 
title. 

Declaration of Lozv, which folimved 
in 1927. was a series of love letters 
between a young man and a youin; 
woman in which the man analyzed his 
own involute nature as it reacted to 
the personality of the woman. Tlic 
author subtitled the book “undiploniatic 
correspondence between Paris aiid Her- 
lin.” 

All of these books of lileimis at- 
tracted the attention of connoisseurs of 
the unusual, but none of them won 
popular plaudits. For the jacket of 
iilennis’ fourth book. The End of the 
World, Louis Golding wrote in 19.10: 
“Geoffrey Dennis is one of the most 
important and most unknown writers of 
our time. His d/ory Lee is to me so 
manifestly a masterpiece tliat 1 shudiler 
to think how few people know it. llis 
writing is like some of Van Gogh’s 
painting — strong, vivid, twisted, desper- 
ate. Like \kan Gogh, he will come into 
his own.” 

Dennis did begin to “come into hi.« 
own” when The End of the IVorld was 
awarded the Hawthornden Prize for 
1931, the public presentation being made 
in June by Sir James Jeans. (The book 
had been written in his spare evening.s 
at Geneva.) His three earlier work.' 
were reissued to meet the demands o! 
the somewhat wider public which the 
award brought him. But he was still not 
well enough known for inclusion in the 
19.33 edition of IVho's JVho. 

The author is a reticent man who ha.' 
a strong objection to revealing details 
of his jiersonal life, interesting tho he 
admits he finds such information almut 
other authors. In July 1933 he wrote 
to the editors of the present volume; 

“I do not feel able to supply you with 
any information about my life or self: 
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even if I wished to, I could find nothing 
interesting. About m}" novels, however, 
there is one thing I should like to say. 
Reinarkabl}- few people read them, but 
almost all who do are convinced that 
they are autobiography. This is an un- 
usually incorrect judgment. Mary Lee 
is the life stor}' of a little girl, born a 
century ago, the two chief features being 
the Plymouth Brethren, the harsh sect 
among which she was brought up, and 
the grim cruelty of her upbringing. Now 
I was never a little girl, nor was I born 
in that epoch; I was not brought up by 
die Brethren or in any remotely similar 
religious atmosphere, and my upbringing 
was neither grim nor cruel. 

“As to Harvest in Poland, both the 
outward and the mystical plot are with- 
out an}' basis in my own experience and, 
similarl}', the stor}' of The Red Room 
[published in 1932] is pure fiction. No 
doubt experiences of my own have con- 
tributed points of view and ideas for 
small individual incidents in each book; 
but the autobiographical content of these 
novels is in inverse ratio to the general 
belief in it. The critics are all quite 
wrong. I suppose it is a compliment. 

■ “In The End of the World, which is 
a treatise and not a novel, and wherein 
the good old word T’ scarcely occurs, 
I will admit that on tlie contrary my 
own reaction to life informs almost 
ever}' page from tlie first to the last. 
That dissertation about stars and floods 
and space and time is autobiography.” 

Dennis makes his home in Geneva. 
He looks like a combined business man 
and poet. He wears shell-rimmed glasses 
and his ample blond hair falls low on 
his forehead. He has made one visit to 
America. Clifton Fadiman says: “His 
major intellectual interests are politics 
and histor}*; but his major interests are 
spiritual. He knows backstairs Europe 
like a book and some day he will write 
about the Europe he knows.” 

In autumn 1933 he published a book 
called Bloody Mary’s. 

Geoffrey Dennis’ works : 

Novels : Nary Lee, 1922 ; Harv'est in Poland, 
1925: The Devil and X Y Z (part author, 
over pseudonym "Barnm Browne”) 1931 ; 
rile Red Room (title in England: Sale by 
Auction) 1932; Bloody Mary’s, 1933. 


Miscellaneous : Declaration of Love, 1927 ; 
The End of the World, 1930. 

About Geoffrey Dennis : 

Collins, J. Taking the Literary Pulse. 

Bookman (London) 80:189 July 1931. 

John Dewey 1859- 

TOHN DEWEY, American exponent 
" of pragmatism, educational philos- 
opher, and Columbia University pro- 
fessor, was born at Burlington, V ermont, 
on October 20, 1859, the son of Archi- 
bald S. and Lucina Rich Dewey, and 
the younger brother, by a year, of Davis 
Rich Dewey, author of a financial history 
of the United States, and professor of 
economics and statistics at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

He was educated in the schools of his 
home town, and was graduated from 
the University of Vermont in 1879, with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The 
following year he spent at home, reading 
under the direction of one of his former 
teachers. Professor Torrey. 

His decision to devote himself to phi- 
losophy was a result of the praise and 
encouragement he received from William 
T. Harris, superintendent of schools 
in St. Louis, and, later. United States 
Commissioner of Education, for an 
article that he had sent him. He studied 
philosophy at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, under Professor George S. 
Morris, and gained his Ph. D. degree in 
1884. He holds honorary doctorates 
in law from V ermont and Johns Hopkins, 
and also from the Peking National Uni- 
versity, and the University of Paris. 

In 1886, on July 28, Dewey married 
Alice Chipman, of Fenton, Michigan, 
whom he met while he was teaching at 
the University. They have four chil- 
dren; Frederick, Evelyn, who collabo- 
rated with him on Schools of To-Mor- 
row, one of his most popular books; 
Lucy, and Jane, as well as an adopted 
son, Sabino. Two boys, Morris and 
Gordon, died in early childhood. 

Dewey’s teaching career, as a profes- 
sor of philosophy, is associated with 
three major universities. After complet- 
ing his graduate work at Baltimore, he 
taught at the University of Michigan 
from 1884 to 1888, and again from 1889 
to 1894. (For a single year, 1888-89, 
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he was at the University of Minnesota.) 
From 1894 to 190-1, lie was at the Uni- 
versity of Ciiicago, to which he liad been 
called by William Rainey Harper, its 
first president. The reputation he 
established there, with his e.xperiniental 
liigh school, led in 1904 to his going 
to Columbia University, where he has 
remained since. Now an international 
figure, he is as ivelJ known in European 
countries, where his worlcs are read in 
translation, as in America. 

Dewey’s activity has not been con- 
lined to the classroom. He is the author 
of over twenty important volumes. 
He is active in various social and edu- 
cational movements, and c.xpresscs him- 
self freely on political, social, and eco- 
nomic questions of the day. He is a 
fighter for academic freedom, for the 
rights of the child, and for decent gov- 
ernment unhampered by corrupt influ- 
ences. Fie is, in other words, a most 
rare combination: a deep thinker, at 
iiomc in the world of philosophical spec- 
ulation, and a practical citizen of the 
highest type, vitally interested in every- 
thing that makes for the welfare of the 
community and the nation. He is, on 
the one hand, the author of The Quest 
for Certainty, and, on the other, a vice- 
chairman of the City Affairs Committee 
of New York. 

After the Great War he visited China 
and Japan to make a studi' of their edu- 
cational systems. At Tokyo he gave a 
course of lectures, published in 1920, 
as Reconstruction in Philosophy. In 
1924 and 1928, for the same purpose, he 
visited Constantinople and Russia, em- 
bodying his opinions of those countries 
in a volume of impressions. In 1929 
he delivered the Gifford Lectures at 
Edinburgh (named for their founder. 
Lord Gifford). In the same year, he 
was elected chainnnn of the League for 
Independent Political Action. "Dewey 
has not hesitated to ally himself, on 
special occasions, ’with Socialists, and 
other liberal groups, altho he is not a 
member of the Socialist Part)'. 

He was the first president of the 
American Association of University 
Professors, which he was instrumental 
in forming. He is a member of the 
Nkntional Academy of Sciences, the 


American Psjxhological Association (of 
which he was president in 1899-19(X)) 
the American Philosophical Association 
(of which he was president in 190.v0b\ 
and a corresponding member of L’lnsth 
tut de France. He belongs to the ilac- 
Dowell Club, and the City Club, 

On his 70th birthday, in 1929, Dewcv 
was honored by a two-day cclehratioii 
held (October lS-19) at Teachers Col- 
lege and at Philosophy Hall, Columbia 
University, and by a luncheon held 
(October 19) at the Hotel Astor. The 
committee consisted of a hundred men 
and women prominent in public life. 

One of his superior students, the late 
Randolph Rourne, described Dewey, as 
he impressed him in 1915; “On the col- 
lege campus or in the Iccturc-rooin, he 
seems positively to efface himself. The 
uncertainty of his silver-gray hair and 
dvoopirig moustache, of his voice, of his 
clothes, suggests that he has almost 
studied the technique of protective color- 
ation.” Another observer, E. E. Slos- 
son, sees in Dewey’s profile "something 
like Robert Louis Stevenson, the same 
long lean face and neck and nose." 
"From a front view,” he continues, ‘‘one 
would take him for a Kentucky colonel, 
disguised in spectacles. Flis long, straight, 
black hair, parted in the middle, is now 
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getting gray, but his drooping mous- 
taches, being twenty years younger, are 
still dark. His eyes are black and keen, 
and one can catch a twinkle in them if 
the lids do not drop too quicklj'. His 
necktie is usually awr)%’' The mentioned 
resemblance to Stevenson is traceable in 
the Epstein bust of Dewey, a photo- 
graph of which serves as a frontispiece 
to H. H. Horne’s The Democratic Phi- 
losophy of Education. 

In his deliver}-, Dewey talks in a very 
casual way, in a slow, careless drawl. 
His voice is low, and lie usually stares 
at his desk, or out of the window. Some- 
times, he gives the impression that he 
has totally forgotten the presence of 
students who are trying to hear what he 
is saying, and then, as if suddenly real- 
izing that he is not alone, he “comes 
down with an explosive force on the next 
word, a preposition, as like as not.” But 
when he is made full}' aware of the fact 
that he is surrounded by eager listeners, 
there is nothing that he likes more than 
to be questioned. He thoroly enjoys 
the give-and-take of discussion, and 
his delivery improves as questions, or 
statements, are fired at him. 

Among his many books, the best- 
known is probably Democracy and Edu- 
cation, which, since its appearance in 
1916, has become an educational classic. 
A standard text in many colleges and 
universities, it is now studied, along with 
Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, Spencer, 
Huxley, and William James, as one of 
the major contributions to educational 
philosophy. Altho he has a large fol- 
lowing, there are, those who hold that 
Dewey is unhappy in his style, and that 
the difficulty of grasping his prose inter- 
feres witli an understanding of the 
tliought. Dewey, himself, is fully aware 
of this difficulty, and has even attempted 
to account for it. A lucid exposition of 
some of Dewey’s main beliefs has been 
written by Dr. Horne in The Demo- 
cratic Philosophy of Education, designed 
as a companion volume to Dewey’s 
work. 

Dewey’s stature has long since been 
recognized, and educated men and 
women, the world over, are familiar 
witli his viewpoints, and look to him 
for leadership. With the death of Wil- 


liam James, he became the chief ex- 
ponent of pragmatism in America. His 
standing and influence were so great, 
that, in the judgment of a competent 
critic. Dr. E. Louise Antz, he made 
pragamatism “one of the most-talked-of 
tendencies in educational thinking,” be- 
cause he was the “most-talked-of leader 
in education.” 

H. S. R. 

John Dewey’s works: 

Psychologs', 1886; Leibnitz, i88S; Critical 
Theory of Ethics, 1894 ; School and Socictj', 
1899; Studies in Logical Theorj-, 1903; How 
We Think, 1909: influence of Darrvin on 
Philosophy, and Other Essays, 1910 ; Interest 
and Effort in Education, 1913; Schools of 
To-Morrow, 1915; Democracy and Education, 
1916; Human Nature and Conduct, 1922; Ex- 
perience and Nature, 1925 ; The Public and 
Its Problems, 1927; The Quest for Certainty: 
A Studj' of the Relation of Knowledge and 
Action, 1929; Impressions of Soviet Russia 
and the Revolutionary World, 1929; Philos- 
oph\' and Civilization, 1931. 

About John Dewey: 

Cohen, J. G. and Scarlett, W. Modern 
Pioneers; Home, H. H. The Democratic 
Philosophy of Education; Slosson, E. E. Si.v 
Major Prophets. 


George Dillon 1906- 

^ EORGE DILLON, American poet, 
was born November 12, 1906, in 
Jacksonville, Florida. He is descended 
on his mother’s side from an old Ken- 
tucky family, and on his father’s side 
from “an interminable line” of Georgia 
preachers and physicians. When he was 
five years old, he was taken to Kentucky. 
His father started a little bookstore in 
Henderson, and later in Louisville. Most 
of the time the family lived in boarding 
houses. Dillon went to the public schools. 

As a boy he was unhappy, but learned 
to live .in his imagination and began, 
among other things, to write poetry. 
When he was fourteen, his parents 
moved to St. Louis, where he attended 
the Webster Groves High School and 
the School of Fine’ Arts. He had a 
talent for drawing and wanted to be' a 
painter. 

In his sixteenth year the family moved 
to Chicago, and George entered the 
University of Chicago in 1923. At the 
University of Chicago he met some 
young people who wrote poetry and who 
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re-awakened his interest in the art. He 
was one of the founders of a little 
poetry magazine called tJie Forge. In 
1925 he was awarded the John Billings 
Fisk Prize for the best poetry written 
by a student at the University. The 
same prize had been won in the previous 
year by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
Dillon also received the young poet’s 
prize given by Poetry, and was invited 
by Harriet Monroe to become an associ- 
ate editor of the magazine in 1925, when 
he was still an undergraduate. He 
worked on Poetry for two years. 

In 1927, when he was graduated fi'oni 
the University, his first book of poems. 
Boy ill the fl'iiid, was published. He 
was then in his twenty-first year. Alfred 
Kreymborg said the book “unfolds a 
considerable number of perfect or quasi- 
perfect poems, emotion and thought 
guided bj' an artistic consciousness and 
carved into clear, musical form.” 

Despite the enthusiastic critical re- 
ception given to his work, Dillon took a 
job as advertising copy-writer. Like 
most contemporar}' poets he was poor, 
and tired of poverty; he wanted to make 
money for a while. And he did. But 
eventualh' he became di.sgfusted with tlic 
^yo^k, and since November 1930 he has 
lived without a regular job, supporting 
himself by free-lance work. 


The Plozccring Stone brought Dillon 
the 1931 Pulitzer Prize for Poctrr-. He 
was believed to be the youngest person 
ever to receive a Pulitzer award. He 
was twenty-five when the award was 
announced early in 1932. 

A reviewer in the A'atiott said of The 
E/ozeerittg Stone : 

“It represents that interval described 
with such humble savagery by Keats m 
his preface to Eitdyniioii, when the poet 
wanders between the imaginations of 
boyhood and maturity, afflicted by the 
perturbations of his senses and the fer- 
ment in his soul.” The reviewer foimd 
in the collection ample evidence that 
Dillon's was a “ripening art.” 

Dillon received a Guggenheim Award 
in the spring of 1932, enabling him to 
do creative work abroad. His travels 
took him to many countries. In the 
autumn of 1932, when he was living in a 
little flat in Paris, he said: “I feel at 
peace for the first time in my life.” The 
Guggenheim Fellowship was renewed in 
1933, and he went to Africa for a while, 
emerging in time to make a selection 
from his own work for M’illiani Rose 
Benet’s auto-anthology. Fifty Poets. He 
chose “The Noise of Leaves,” which i.s 
the first poem in his book The Flozvcriiuj 
Slone, and wrote Benet ; "I want yon to 
print it because it comes nearer than 
anything else I have done to saying what 
cannot be said — in short, nearer to 
poetry.” In April 1933 he was in Athens, 
Greece. 

Benet regards Dillon as "the most 
promising of our younger poets," and 
finds in his work a startling vivacity. 
Louis Untermeyer says that he “is essen- 
tially a lyricist of half-tones, but he 
puts suavity to measures firm in outline.” 
According to Alfred Kreymborg, “The 
didactic note is present in his work; so 
is the scientific ; but he turns these and 
other notes to distinctive lyrical poetry. ’ 

George Dillon's poems: 

Boy in tlic Wind, 102; ; TIic Flowering 
Slone, 1931. 

About George Dillon: 

Kreymborfr, .'V. Our Singing Strength; Un- 
termeycr, L. Moderu American Poetry. 

Nation February 10, 1932; Poetry 3e:3eS 
March 1932; Saturday ReAezv of Literature 
8:154 September 26, 1951. 
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Rudolf Ditzen 
See “Fallada, Hans’’ 

Alfred Doblin 1878- 

A lfred doblin, German novelist, 
was born at Stettin, a seaport on 
the Baltic sea, on August 10, 1878. He 
was the son of Max Doblin and Sophie 
Freudenheim. His early life was spent 
in the citj' where he attended a primary 
school and later a g}'mnasium. Having 
thus prepared for a universit}' career, 
Doblin entered the University of Berlin 
as a student of medicine. It was at Berlin 
that Doblin first thought of writing and 
the result was Dcr Schzvarzc Vorhang. 
It was written in the years 1902-03, but 
was not published till 1919. After a 
year or two in Berlin, according to the 
practice of German students, Doblin 
changed his university and went to 
finish his studies at the University'- of 
Freiburg. He received his M.D. degree 
in 1905. 

While at the universities, Doblin famil- 
iarized himself with the teachings of 
Freiid and became much interested in 
psychoanalysis. Accordingly', after ob- 
taining his doctorate, he became cor- 
respondent to a Regensburg newspaper, 
writing mostly' on psychological matters. 
Finally', in 1911, he went to Berlin, 
settled down in the Berlin East Side, 
the Alexanderplatz district, and became 
a specialist in nervous disorders and a 
writer. He began to contribute tales to 
Die Stunn. These were gathered in 1913 
in the volume Die Ermordung Eincr 
Buttcrblumc. Some of the tales had 
been written in his student day's, but all 
of them bear a stamp of maturity' which 
indicates that they had been carefully' 
revised before being permitted to reach 
tlic public eye. Another noteworthy' oc- 
cupation of this period, and one that 
Doblin has not given up even at the 
present, is a deep interest in biological 
phenomena often leading to original ex- 
perimentation and investigation. 

In 1912. a few months after his 
settling in Berlin, he married Fraulein 
Erna Reiss. A son. Peter, was born in 
the same year. Three more sons were 
born to them, the latest, Stefan, in 1926. 


About the time Doblin came to Berlin, 
we have a record of him in the role of 
a verbal exponent of his theories of art. 
Herr Kay'ser in his Dichterkopfe records 
that once, at a gathering of artists and 
musicians, in a back room of a Potsdam 
Street cafe, Doblin had presented a paper 
on “Conversations With Callipso Con- 
cerning Music.” It had been a lively 
and at the same time instructive per- 
formance. “A little excited fellow,”- 
writes Kay'ser, “with a reddish Van 
Dy'ke and powerful ey'eglasses . . . read- 
ing with unusual animation and feeling, 
half admonishingly', half prophetically — 
a Blinker and a poet simultaneously. 
Such was Alfred Doblin.” Else Lasker- 
Schuler, the poet, had been present and 
Gottfried Benn, a practicing physician 
and writer, like Doblin himself. And the 
subject of the discourse had been “the 
Ego bursting its walls and the Monad 
opening up windows towards the world 
at large and enjoying commerce with the 
magic and sound-forces of the universe.” 

The World War called Doblin to the 
front. As a physician he went thru the 
campaign for three years. But these 
were not y'ears lost to art. At the front, 
from 1916 to 1918, he wrote the novel 
Wallenstein, a picture of the struggles 
of the Thirty Years War in which he 
injected the problems, doubts, and hopes 
of the present. Upon his return, he 
turned to political matters and the re- 
sult was the volume of essay's Das 
Deutsche Maskcnball, which he pub- 
lished in 1921 under the pseudony'm 
Linke Poot (the. left foot). Three or 
four years later Doblin made a journey 
thru Poland and wrote a sympathetic 
account of the new state and its social 
and minority' problems. In 1928 he was 
elected member of the German Acad- 
emy' of Letters. 

Until 1933 he lived in the Frankfurter 
Alice, Berlin, near the scenes which he 
has described in the Alexanderplatz. 
With the accession of the Hitler regime, 
however, he became persona non grata 
to the German government and was 
forced to leave his country'. Late in 
1933 he was living in Paris, temporarily' 
at least, and preparing a book dealing 
with the current political situation, 
which was to be published in Amster- 
dam. 


Doblin: de'blln 
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Alfred Doblin’s present beliefs are an 
outgrowth of the Hindu science of the 
soul. This is most clearl}' expressed in 
Das Ich Obcr die Natnr, an essay with- 
out which the artistic development of 
Doblin is hardly understandable. Nature 
for him is not the quiet abode of all 
good things as it was for Rousseau and 
tlie Romanticists, but a monster “of a 
thousand feet, a thousand arms, a thous- 
and heads, and a thousand spirits.” 
The conscious and the subconscious in- 
termingle in him and the transition from 
one to the other is hardly noticeable. 

The Three Leaps of Wang-lnit, 
written “on the elevated trains, in the 
emergency wards while on night duty, 
between consultations, and on the stairs 
when visiting patients,” is a tale of 
Chinese quietism placed against a back- 
ground of Chinese conditions in the 
eighteenth century. Wang-lun, "born a 
fisher-boy” and living the life of a 
bandit, starts the Wu-wei, a quietist 
movement for “the really weak ones,” 
based on the doctrine that “those who 
want to conquer the world thru activity, 
will fail. For the world is of a spiritual 
kind ; one should abstain from touching 
it. The active one loses it; and he who 
merely holds on to it, loses it also.” It 
is a Taoist doctrine. Wallenstein, Dob- 
lin’s next important novel, is also written 
from the same point of view, thp some- 


what nearer in detail to the world we 
know. 

Derge, Mcere nnd Giganicn, tho a 
novel of the future, is a direct result of 
Doblin’s experiences in the World War. 
In this novel, according to Herr Eloes- 
ser, he creates a new humanity brought 
about by the achievements of science and 
technolog}'. It is, in effect, “a hymn to 
the communal spirit of the man of the 
future which, rising superior to indi- 
viduality, brings all nature beneath its 
sway' and vanquishes social distress.” 
In the epic Manas Doblin attempts to 
portray the Hindu, just as in Wang-lnn 
he portrayed the Chinese. It is an epic 
of gods and spirits, souls and demons, 
people and animals. It marks the transi- 
tion from a Chinese to a Hindu concep- 
tion of life, and effects a blending of 
the two. 

Alexanderplats, published in 1929, 
Ddblin’s latest major work, has been 
compared with Joyce’s Ulysses. In it, 
writes Arthur Eloesser, “Doblin’s soar- 
ing intelligence, at once scientifically 
constructive and addicted to fantastic 
pj'rolechnics, found a really congenial 
subject, together with an original form 
inspired by the life of a great city. It is 
the story of a workman with a good 
heart and a simple disposition who be- 
comes involved in crime and misfortune, 
drifting from the penitentiary to the 
lunatic-asylum and ending in the hum- 
drum existence of porter at a factory'. . . 
Doblin inserts into his text statistics, 
newspaper articles, and depositions from 
real lawsuits, he bawls the latest popular 
song and blares out his remarks as from 
a loud-speaker, which also serves, him 
as a sort of chorus; in fact, he enters 
into competition with the gramaphone, 
wireless, the theatre, and the film. But 
in this volume he shows us, by the aid 
of photography, the never resting spec- 
tacle of a great city', the hum and buzz 
of the social machine, the din of the 
streets, the screaming posters, all that is 
whispered in thieves’ kitchens or con- 
veymcl by' the twitterings of sparrows 
and the buzz of flies.” 

It must be noted that Doblin is not 
a believer in the individual Ego which, 
as a psychologist, he considers nothing 
but an evaporation of the “group-soul.” 
His heroes are almost alway'S pluralistic, 
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the onl)' significant exception being the 
cliaracters of Die Nonnen von Kcmnadc, 
a play which he describes as a very 
“cataract of I’s.” It is the Chinese 
people that is the hero of Wang-lun; 
it is the spirit of the Thirty Years War 
that is the hero of Wallenstein; and it 
is the group-soul in conflict with the 
advancing machine that is the hero of 
Wadzecks Kampf mit die Dampfturbinc. 
Herr Kayser gives an admirable sum- 
mary of Doblin's method : “Outwardl}', 
Doblin’s world is alwa 3 ''s in commotion, 
(lux, and travail. But there is a quiet 
within. There are tiny human isles 
where it is possible to be silent, where 
it is possible even to dream. Both kinds 
are necessar}-. Such is nature.” a. b. 

Principal works of Alfred Ddblin: 

Plays: Lj’dia und Maxchen, 1906; Die 
Nonnen von Kemnade, 1923; Lusitania, 1929; 
Die Ehe, 1931. 

PocJis: Manas, 1927. 

Essays; Das Deutsche Maskenball, 1921; 
Das Ich tiber die Natur, 1927; VVissen und 
Verandern, 1931; Unser Dascin, 1933: 
Jiidische Erneueruiur, 1933. 

Novels Axn Short Stories ; Die Ermordung 
Einer Buttcrblume, 1913; Das Stiffstfraulein 
tmd dcr Tod, 1913 ; Die Drei Spriingc des 
Wang-lun, 1916; Die Lobensteiner Reisen 
Nach Bohmen, 1917; Wadzecks Kampf mit der 
Dampfturbine, 1918; Der Sclnvarzc Vorhang, 
1919; Wallenstein, 1920; Berge, Meere und 
Giganten, 192.}; Die Beiden Freundinnen und 
ilir Giftmord, 1925; Reise Nach Polen, 1926: 
Alcxanderplatz, 1929; Giganten, 1932. 

English translations of Alfred Dob- 
lin: 

Alcxanderplatz, Berlin, 1931. 

About Alfred Ddblin: 

Beach, J. W. Tiuciilicth Cculiiry Noziel; 
Doblin, A. and Loerkc, O. Alfred Ddblin : 
tin linch — Zii Hans — Auf dcr Strassc; Elocs- 
ser, A. Modern German Literature ; Kayser, 
R. Dichterkopfe; Soergel, A. Dichtnng und 
Dichtcr der Zeit. 

Drama 21 ;i6 April 1931 ; A^cuc Rundschau 
39:161 August 192S; A^eiie Sclizeeiscr Rund- 
schau 21 ;6o 2 August 1928. 

Mabel Dodge 
See Lnhan, Mabel Dodge 

Qiarles M. Doughty 1843-1926 
QHARLES AlONTAGU doughty, 

English travel-writer and poet, best 
known for the classic work of travel, 
Arabia Deserta, was born at Theberton 


Hall, Suffolk, August 19, 1843, the 
3 'oungest son of the Rev. C. M. Doughty, 
and died at Sissinghurst, Kent, in his 
eighty-third 3 -ear. On both sides he was 
of “gentr 3 -” stock, his father being a 
squire as well as a clerg 3 'man, and his 
mother, Frederica Beaumont, of East 
Yorkshire nobility. 

When he was a few months old his 
mother died, and when he was six his 
father followed her. He was brought 
up jointl 3 ' b 3 ’’ a paternal uncle and a ma- 
ternal aunt. At an earty age he set his 
mind upon entering the nav 3 '. The mem- 
ory of his school da 3 -s, he later declared, 
was unhappy, and was crowned with 
disappointment when he failed the navy 
examinations because of a slight impedi- 
ment in speech. At the age of eighteen 
he entered Gains College, Cambridge, 
and turned his attention to natural sci- 
ence, particularly geolog 3 -. He was des- 
cribed in his undergraduate da 3 's by a 
schoolmate as “shy, nervous, and very 
polite. He had no sense of humor." 

In 1863 he transferred to Downing 
College, where he had won a scholarship, 
and took a dispensation from residence. 
Before the end of the year he left for 
Norwa 3 ’ where he spent the better part 
of a year living among the natives of 
the mountains, learning the Scandinavian 
tongues, and studying the glaciers. This 
trip was the basis of his On the Jostcdal- 
Brac Glaciers in Norxvay, which was 
first read before the British Association 
in 1864 and was published separatel 3 ' as 
a pamphlet in 1866. 

In the same year he was graduated, and 
turned for a time from geolog)- to litera- 
ture. His chief interests were Spenser 
and Erasmus. In 1870 or 1871 (authori- 
ties differ) he went to tlolland, the be- 
ginning of long 3 -ears of “studious 
travel.” Doughty himself thought in 
later life that the date was 1871. In his 
eighties he wrote : “I spent 1870 at C)x- 
ford and was a good deal in the Bodleian 
[librar 3 -]. The ne.xt year out of a rever- 
ence for the memor 3 - of Erasmus, Jos. 
Scaliger, etc. I passed in Holland learn- 
ing Hollandish — which with Danish gave 
me a philological feeling in English. I 
spent some few months also at Louvain 
and the winter at Mentone (I had al- 
wa 3 -s rather poor health). I traveled 
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tlien in Italy and pass^^the next winter 
in Spain and most of tlie next j'ear at 
Athens ; and that winter went forward 
to the Biblelands, where I remained and 
in the winter rode down to Cairo and 
thence to tlie Sinai Peninsula where I 
remained three months and then rode 
upward to Maan ; where 1 heard of 
Medain Salih.” 

“Medain Salih” was the Arabian cara- 
vaners’ name for certain hewn and in- 
scribed monuments on the crags of cl- 
Hejr. some days from Damascus, to 
which religious pilgrimages were annu- 
all)- made. Doughty learned that no 
European had ever visited them, and it 
was his determination to be the first to 
do so that led eventually to the Arabian 
journeys which he immortalized in 
.Irabia Deserta. For se\'cral months he 
tried vainly to induce the British Associ- 
ation and the Roj-al Geographical Soci- 
ety to finance him on a journe}' to the 
monuments (his family had in recent 
years lost most of its means and he was 
henceforth to be handicapped by pecu- 
niary restrictions). Finally, finding him- 
self stranded “without resources or pros- 
pects,” he determined to go into the 
Arabian desert and live the life of the 
natives. In November 1876, having first 
spent some months learning the Arabic 
language and making friends with prom- 
inent Moslems, Doughty rode forth from 
Damascus in a religious caravan, 
“clothed as a Syrian of simple fortune,” 
bound first for Medain Salih. 

With him he took some medical sup- 
plies, two note books, the simplest scien- 
tific instruments, a few books including 
a seventeenth century Canterbury Tales, 
a carbine, and a slim purse of funds. He 
was known to the Arabians by the native 
name of “Khalil.” The caravan reached 
Medain in December and Doughty made 
copies of the inscriptions on the monu- 
ments, but not without difficulties. On 
several occasions then and later he nar- 
rowl}' escaped death at the hands of tlie 
natives. In the following FebruaiT he 
left the religious caravan which had 
brought him to Medain and set off into 
the desert with a party of Bedouins. He 
was not to return to “civilization” until 
a year and a half later, when he rode 
into Jidda in August of 1878, with a 
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tale of months of adventure, dire hard- 
ship, and siclcneSs. So great an impres- 
sion had his courage in the face of dis- 
couragement made on the ordinarily un- 
impressionable Arabs that forty years 
later T. E. Lawrence found his name 
still remembered as a legend in the 
desert, where “men are short-lived and 
their memories of strangers and events 
outside the family tree soon fail.” 

From Jidda he went briefli' to Bombay, 
returning to England the following year 
to begin work on tlie "first fruits” of his 
Arabian trip, an ardieological publica- 
tion in Frencli. Also, almost immediately 
after his return he began slow and pains- 
taking work on his magnum opus, which 
was finally published in 1888 under the 
full title, Travels in Arabia Deserta. 

The work rvas to be no less remark- 
able for its style than its subject matter. 
J. Hamish Miles, the English critic, has 
said on this point; “Doughty was less 
concerned to produce a chronicle or work 
of information than to create, out of his 
unique experience, an unique monument 
of what he considered pure English 
prose. To him, this meant the achieve- 
ment of an Elizabetlian directness of 
utterance and the renunciation of all 
post-Elizabethan growths in syntax and 
vocabulaiy. He suceeded. His profound 
literary' sense told him aright when it 
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inspired him to treat his remote and 
lonely adventuring in this bare, majestic 
stjde.” 

Man)’- other critics have shared this 
enthusiasm for Doughty’s phrasing, but 
ironically enough tliis ver^"- feature al- 
most prevented the classic work from 
ever being published. Publisher after 
publisher rejected the manuscript because 
of its stjde, some saying that it was “not 
English at all,” and otliers that they 
could consider the manuscript only if it 
were “re-written from start to finish.” 
Finall}-, a commission arrangement was 
made with a branch of the Cambridge 
Press, but even then there were montlis 
of dispute. At one time Doughty de- 
clared, "I would prefer that the book be 
not published than change one word of 
my English’.’ ; and eventually he pre- 
vailed. When the book was finally pub- 
lished it was in an edition of only 500 
copies. It had an excellent “press” and 
altho financial!}' it meant nothing to the 
author (the publishers sustained a net 
loss of £400; hence there were of course 
no ro 3 'alties) his fame was established. 

Professor Barker Fairley has re- 
marked in his critical study of Doughty 
that from the publication of Arabia 
Dcscrta, the stor}' of the autlior’s life is 
little but the storj- of his books. There 
were few outward incidents from the 
)’ear 1888 on. .In 1886 he had married 
Caroline Amelia McMurdo, tlie daughter 
of General Sir Montagu McMurdo. 
After the publication of Arabia Dcscrta 
they made a trip to Palestine and Dam- 
ascus, where Doughtj' met old friends of 
his journeying days. They continued to 
travel much, generally to nearer points 
on the Continent; often Italy or the 
Riviera. Aside from traveling Doughtj' 
occupied his time with writing poetry. 
.His first published effort was a patriotic 
poem, published in a leaflet of some 
diirt)' pages, entitled Under Anns 1900, 
inspired by the Boer War. This was 
followed by a patriotic epic in six vol- 
umes, The Daivn in Britain, published 
in 1906. Its composition had occupied 
him nine years, and he said that he had 
thought and prepared for it for twentj-- 
five. 

His next work was another long poem, 
this time Arabian in its theme, Adam 


Cast Forth. It was published in 1908, 
met with a favorable reception, and was 
followed by The Cliffs and The Clouds, 
both patriotic poems forecasting the 
World War, neither of which was well 
received b}' the reviewers. He pub- 
lished two other long poems in his life- 
time, The Titans in 1916 and Mansoxd : 
Or the Riddle of the World in 1920; 
both allegorical. The latter he revised 
in 1923. His poetic style has been com- 
pared to that of his acknowledged 
master, Spenser. 

Doughty wrote to Norman Douglas 
in 1914: “The Arabia Dcscrta vols and 
then the Dawn in Britain and succeeding 
volumes, published by Duckworth, have 
occupied evety hour of ny time and 
strength, 3 'ear in and 3 'ear out without 
intermission for 55 3 'ears, nearly. To 
help on, what I believe to be a sane 
English philology; has been m 3 ' lifelong 
endeavour and possible form of patriot- 
ism.” 

In tlie meantime Arabia Dcscrta had 
begun to bring its author some return, 
altho not directl}' at first. In 1908 the 
original volume went out of print and 
Edward Garnett of the publishing firm 
of Duckworth procured Dought 3 '’s per- 
mission to make an abridgment, which 
was published as Wanderings in Arabia. 
It was a volume of some six hundred 
pages as compared to the thirteen hun- 
dred of the original, and seiwed to popu- 
larize Dought}' so greatl}' that copies of 
the original mounted to fabulous prices 
in the second-hand bookstores — tho it 
had never brought the author a penn}’. 

The further histoiy of the book in- 
cludes publication of a facsimile one- 
volume, thin paper edition of the orig- 
inal, with Dought 3 ’’s own illustrations, 
in 1921. This was undertaken b}' Jona- 
than Cape, the publisher, at the instance 
of T. E. Lawrence, war hero and author 
himself of a “best-selling” work on 
Arabia (see sketch of Lawrence in this 
volume) and had a foreword by Law- 
rence. It was so successful that it sold 
out immediatel}’, was followed b}' a sec- 
ond edition a 3 'ear later, and went into 
many additional printings. An American 
edition appeared in 1926. In 1931 a 
volume of selected passages, compiled by 
Edward Garnett, was published in both 
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England and America, entitled Passages 
From Arabia Deserta. 

All his life Dought}' suffered from ill- 
health and feebleness induced by the 
hardships of his Arabian travels. Many 
years before he died he was subject to 
fainting fits and would often remain 
unconscious for several da,vs, and in his 
last } ears he was practically bed-ridden. 
To complicate matters, the family’s fin- 
ancial condition, which had never been 
favorable, became acute after the War. 
While awaiting the returns from the re- 
issue of Arabia Deserta their situation 
grew so dire that it became necessarj- 
i'or friends to step in and arrange the 
sale of some of the author’s earl)’ nmnu- 
scripts and notebooks. A small Civil List 
pension was even procured from the 
government. This, however, Doughty was 
able to resign in 1923 when he came into 
an une.xpected annuity of some £2,000 
a )'ear upon the death of a cousin twenty 
years his junior. This windfall, com- 
bined with the prospect that the royalties 
from the reprinting of Arabia Deserta 
would take care of his family after he 
died, freed him in his very last years 
from financial worry, for the first time 
in his life. The state of his health grew 
increasingly serious, however, and tlie 
end came on January 20, 1926, after 
several days of unconsciousness follow- 
ing a severe attack of laryngitis. 

Doughty’s reserve was a life-long 
characteristic. Tho friendly and gener- 
ous witli a small group of associates and 
his own family, he held himself aloof 
from the ordinar)' life of his times. He 
declared that he knew nothing of modern 
literature. Once in his last years Thomas 
Hardy’s name was mentioned in his 
presence. "Who is Hardy?” he asked 
in all innocence as his auditors gasped. 
In his own character, despite his little 
participation in or knowledge of current 
affairs, he was called “the most patriotic 
of Englishmen.” He was of striking, 
almost handsome appearance, with his 
beard and strong features. Sj’dney 
Cockerell found him in his prime “a tall 
upright man with thick red beard and 
thick greyish hair,” He was rigidly hon- 
orable and unbending in his scruples. 
Norman Douglas found him “benignly 
^patriarchal” in his latter days and- carried 


away “an impression of reasonableness 
and benevolence.” 

He did not live long enough to receive 
the full recognition which came after its 
reprinting to his masterpiece, Arabia 
Deserta, of which John Cournos has 
written: “It is admitted by the discern- 
ing to be tbe greatest work of prose 
written in English during the nineteenth 
centuiy.” 

Charles M. Doughty’s works: 

TmWEL: On the Jostedal Brae Glaciers 
in Norway, l866; Documents fipigraphinues 
Rccueillis Dans le Nord de I'Arabie, i&t; 
Travels in Arabia Deserta (Uvo volumes) 
iSSS; Wanderings in Arabia (abridgment of 
Arabia Deserta by Edward Garnett) ipoS; 
Travels in Arabia Deserta (one volume 
facsimile edition with introduction by T. E. 
Lawrence) 1921; Passages from Arabia 
Deserta (selections by Edward Garnett) 1931. 

Poetry: Under Arms, J900; The Dawn 
in Britain (six volumes) 1906; Adanr Cast 
Forth, looS; The Cliffs, iQog; The Clouds, 
1912: The Titans, 1916: Mansoul; Or the 
Riddle of the World, 1920; Mansoul (revised) 
1923. 

About Charles M. Doughty: 

Cournos. J. A Modem Plutarch', Douglas, 
N. Lookiup Back ; Drake, W. A. Aiuerican 
Criticism Fairley, B. Charles Doughty, 
Garnett. E. Friday Nights; Gosse, E. Books 
oil the Table ; Hogarth, D. G, Life of Charles 
M. Doughty; Monro, H. Some Coiitemforary 
Poets; Sfurry, J. M. Countries of the Mini; 
Simson, T. S. Men of Letters of the British 
Isles; Weygandt, C. Tuesdays at Ten. 

Bookman 62:250 April 1926; Bookman 
(London) 69:289 March 1926: Fortnightly 
Revicxv 125:21 January 1926; Living Age .32S: 
5S9 Jifarch 13, 1926; North American Rreiezv 
214:257 August 1921. 

Lloyd 'G. Douglas 1S77- 

■J LOYD CASSEL DOUGLAS, Amer- 
^ ican author and clergj-man, was 
born in Columbia City, Indiana, on 
August 27, 1S77, tbe son of Rev. Alex- 
ander Jackson Douglas and Sarah Jane 
Cassel. His father was a countrv' parson 
and his mother a country school teacher. 
“Our family," he e.\plains, “was brought 
out in two editions. I belonged to the 
second outfit. My father was fifty when 
I was bom. He was the most interesting 
personality I ever knew." 

Douglas had his education in a small 
church school, Wittenberg College at 
Springfield, Ohio, where he received an 
A.B. degree in 1900 and an A.M. degree 
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in 1903. After taking the B.D. degree 
at Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, 
in 1903, he was ordained a Lutheran 
minister and went to North Manchester, 
Indiana, as pastor of the Zion Church. 
On April 7, 1904, he was married to 
Besse lo Porch of Louisville, Kentucky. 

In 1905 Douglas removed to Lancaster, 
Ohio, to serve the First Church, and in 
1908 went to the Lutheran Memorial 
Church in Washington, D.C. There he 
was Chaplain of the First Infantry, D.C. 
From 1911 to 1915 he was director of 
religious work at the University of Illi- 
nois. In 1915 he went to Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, as pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church and stayed for six years. 
He was publicity director for the United 
States War Work Council in 1917 and 
for the Congregational World Movement 
in 1919. He wrote occasional religious 
essa 3 ’s which were printed in the Atlantic 
Monthly and Scribner’s. 

His first book, published in 1920 while 
he was at Ann Arbor, was Wanted — A 
Congregation, the story of a minister of 
a small congregation who adopts ener- 
getic business methods. 

From 1921 to 1926 Douglas was pastor 
of the First Church in Akron, Ohio. 
When he was asked to do “a little book 
of a practical sort for young preachers,” 
he wrote The Minister’s Everyday Life 
which, when published, “had a pretty 
wide distribution, as such things go.” 
In 1926 he changed his residence to Los 
Angeles, where he was pastor of First 
Church for three years. During that 
time he published These Sayings of 
Mine, a book on the parables of Jesus, 
and Those Disturbing Miracles. 

“I am not an ecclesiastic; I would 
make a rotten cardinal,” said Douglas. 
‘‘I know nothing and want to know noth- 
ing about church machiner 3 ^ But I am 
a preaclier, and I believe that we preach- 
ers should write things that embod 3 " the 
precepts of the church but which, thru 
tlie telling of a stor 3 ' as the Gospel goes, 
will reach people the church will fail 
to reach.” 

When Douglas was fift 3 '-two 3 ’ears old 
he achieved sudden fame b 3 ’ writing a 
novel called Magnificent Obsession 
which was calculated to show how a mod- 
ern world might seize upon spiritual and 
religious values for its own regeneration. 


It was based on Douglas’ belief that 
most people are “spirituall 3 ’^ wistful,” and 
he wrote the story for such people. His 
appearance in the field of the novel, ac- 
cording to his own account, was b 3 ' sheer 
accident; “While working on a series 
of essays on ‘Personalit 3 ^ Expansion Thru 
Private Philanthrop 3 ',’ occurred to me 
that more people would read the book 
if it were done in a stoiy. I had never 
attempted dialogue — certainly not on a 
large scale — and as for plot construction 
I knew nothing about it at all. Maiy' of 
m 3 ' reviewers have noticed this and com- 
mented on it freety. . . Nobody has been 
more surprised than nyself that it has 
been so widely read.” Magnificent Ob- 
session sold rapidly in the United States 
and Canada without any ball 3 ’hoo or 
spectacular advertising, and went thru 
twelve printings in thirteen months. Four 
3 'ears after publication it was still on 
best-seller lists. 

In 1929 Douglas went to a new pastor- 
ate at St. James United Church, Mon- 
treal, Canada. Heartened by the success 
of his first novel, he wrote another 
entitled Forgive Us Our Trespasses, 
which he calls “a story of the purgation 
of a 3 'oung cynic.” It was likewise a 
best-seller. Douglas commented; “Most 
reviewers are agi'eed that the author has 
done a clumsy piece of work, and wonder 
that the thing is read.” 
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Douglas modestly refers to his two 
successes as a "pair of old-fashioned 
novels in which the characters are tirc- 
soinely decent and everything turns out 
hnppiiy in the end." lie adds: "The 
moral of this is that if a pair of books 
so badly written, by a man who knows 
notliing about the proper composition of 
a novel, can contrive to stir the interest 
of a large constituency, perhaps there 
is room for some well-written stories in 
which an attempt is made to recapture 
the lost radiance’ of religion.” 

In appearance. Douglas is tall, dis- 
tinguished-looking, very im-pastorlike 
and equally un-literary, with the faint 
suggestion of an Indiana accent still 
clinging to his voice, "1 came into this 
iiction game." he says, "too late to take 
on any airs or cultivate the eccentricities 
which one loves to associate with toilers 
in this field.” He is a Mason and a inem- 
I'er of I’hi Gamma Delta college frater- 
nity. Ho has delivered commencement, 
baccalaureate, and convocation addresses 
at a score of educational institutions in 
America and has preached in half a 
dozen pulpits in London. The degree of 
D.D. has been conferred upon him by 
Fargo College, University of 

Southern California, and University of 
\’ermont. 

His wife, says Douglas, has been a 
valuable counselor, "I’erhaps I could 
not have written the stories without her 
aid. It is doubtful if I W’ould have tried. 
She has been very ambitiotis for me to 
tlo sudi things.” They have two daughters 
— Bettj' and \'irginia. One is the wife 
of an architect and the other of a sur- 
geon. 

“Wc are very fond of travel,” says 
Douglas, "and have been about, some- 
what. \Vc drive, too, a good deal, and 
like to feel that the car is able to take 
us wherever we wish to go. It is prac- 
tically the only extravagance wc indulge 
in. Oh yes — I forgot the rugs. I am 
fond of nice rugs. Golf never uiferestcd 
me very much. There arc so many other 
things I would rather do. 

‘T rend m.aii)- essa.vs and hooks of 
travel. If I am pestered by my friends 
to road some popular novel, I usually 
accommodate them, but realize that my 
critical judgment of a novel is worthless. 
The same tiling goes for my estimate of 


pictures. 1 am likely to admire some pic- 
ture very much, and then leani— to mv 
chagrin— -that it is not a good picture 
and that persons who think it is good 
are untrained, naive, and incapable of 
sound judgment.” 

After thirty years of preaching, Doug- 
las took his last leave of a parsonage in 
April 1933 to devote himself entirely to 
writing. “I am free-lance from now on,” 
he said. 

Lloyd C. Douglas’ works: 

W’.antcd— A Congregation, ipao; A Minis- 
ter's Everyday Life, 1924; Tliese Sayings ol 
Mine, 1026; Those Disturbing iliracles, 1027; 
M.ignificcnt Obsession, 1929; Forgive Us Our 
Trespasses, 1932; Precious Jeopardy, 1933. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle lSS9-19oO 

CIR ARTHUR COKUVN DOYLE was 
born of Anglo-Irish parents in the 
Scottish city of Edinburgh on May 22, 
1859, and died at his home in Crow- 
borough, Sussex, on July 7, 1930, after 
71 active years. Altho his numerous 
writings deal with a variety of subjects 
and fields, he is remembered (as lie was 
known in his lifetime) primarily as the 
creator of Sherlock Holmes, concedcdly 
the most famous detective of fiction. It 
has been said that Doyle piclccd up the 
detective .stoiy where Edgar Allan Poe 
left it, and he is generally credited with 
developing its present form and popu- 
larity. 

Charles Doyle, father of the author, 
was an unrecognized and impecunious 
artist. Altho a member of a family 
which had won distinction in literature 
and art, he was compelled to work thni- 
out his life as a civil employe to support 
and educate his numerous offspring. The 
writer’s mother, Mary Foley', traced her 
ancestry to the Plantagenets. By popu- 
lar association the two names Conan and 
Doyle have come to be tliought of as a 
compound surname. This, however, was 
not the case. Conan was the name of a 
very ancient English family from whom 
Sir Arthur was descended thru his pater- 
nal grandmother, and his habitual use 
of it was apparently from pride of 
ancestry. 

The author’s boyhood was an unex- 
ceptional one, his autobiography, Memo- 
ries and Adt’cnlures, reveals. Neverthe- 
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less he showed an early bent toward 
literature, writing and illustrating a small 
book before he was ten. An omnivorous 
and rapid reader, his tastes were, he 
said, “boylike enough.” His favorite 
author was Mayne Reid and his favorite 
book, Scalp Hunters. In student days he 
frequenti}' spent his lunch money in 
second hand book stalls. He was large 
for his age, strong, and, he confessed, 
inclined to be pugnacious and “a young 
rebel.” A master in one of the schools he 
attended remarked, when told of his in- 
tention at that time of becoming a civil 
engineer, “Well, Doyle, 3 'ou may be an 
engineer but I don’t think you will ever 
be a civil one.” Despite the condition of 
the family finances he was educated at 
Hodder and Stonejdiurst and in Jesuit 
schools in Germany and France (he was 
brought up in the Catholic faith but later 
turned to agnosticism and spiritualism) ; 
and took his degree in medicine at Edin- 
burgh University. 

Graduation from medical school 
brought with it adventure. Shortly before 
final examinations }' 0 ung Doyle learned 
of an opening as ship’s surgeon on a 
whaling vessel bound for the arctic. He 
took the opportunity eagerly and followed 
the voyage with another to the African 
coasts. Upon his return from the Afri- 
can trip tlrere was an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to begin the practice of medicine 
with a former schoolmate in Plymouth, 
followed by removal to Portsmouth and 
a more serious effort at neighboring 
Southsea. 

Two important events occurred during 
the Southsea years. One was the author’s 
first marriage, to Jane Hawkins, in 1885. 
(She died in 1906 after years of invalid- 
ism, and Do 3 'le married again in 1907. 
His second bride was Jean Leckie.) The 
other was the “birth” of Sherlock 
Holmes, who first strode forth from his 
Baker Street chambers into foggy, ro- 
mantic fin de siecle London with its gas 
lights and rattling hansom cabs, “upon 
the trail of violence and murder,” in 
1886; tho he did not become publicly 
known until a year later. 

Matters had not been going well fi- 
nancially- with the young physician. (One 
y-ear his income tax report was so small 
that it was returned from the authori- 
ties as being “most unsatisfactory.” 
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Doyle scrawled “I agree” across the 
sheet and sent it back.) All thru the 
early years of practice, small checks for 
short stories of adventure had been a 
welcome if not substantial addition to 
meager medical fees — he had begun con- 
tributing to the cheaper fiction magazines 
in student days. With ample time be- 
tween infrequent patients and profes- 
sional calls to sit, smoke, and ponder, he 
came to tlie conclusion that if any con- 
siderable moneys or fame were to be 
made from writing, one must have a book 
published. He made one attempt, a 
blood-and-thunder adventure novel, 
which was promptly' rejected by' all 
possible publishers. The idea of a full- 
length detective story' then occurred. 
Somehow there came into his mind the 
image of a former teacher in the medi- 
cal school at Edinburgh, a certain 
Joseph Bell, whose powers of observa- 
tion and deductive diagnosis were the 
marvel of his pupils. 

In the author’s own words : 

Gaboriau had always attracted me by the 
neat dovetailing of his plots, and Poe’s master- 
ful detective, M. Dupin, had from boyhood 
been one of my heroes. But could I bring 
an addition of my own? I thought of my 
old teaclier, Joe Bell, of his eagle face, of 
his curious ways, of his eerie trick of spot- 
ting details. If he were a detective he would 
surely reduce this fascinating but unorganized 
business to something nearer an exact science. 
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It ^\as surely possible in real life, so why 
should I not make it plausible in fiction? It 
is all very well to sa\’ that a man is clever, 
but the reader wants to sec examples of it— 
such examples as Bell gave us everv- day in 
the wards. Tlie idea amused me. What should 
i call the fellow; 

First it was Sherringford Holmes; then it 
was Sherlock Holmes. [^. Note: Doyle added 
the explanation in an interview that he had 
once, when playing cricket in Itis youth, 
scored thirty runs off a bowler by the name 
of Sherlock and consequently had a kindly 
feeling for the name. The surname came 
from one of Ins favorite authors, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes.] He could not tell his 
own exploits, so he must have a commonplace 
comrade as a foil — an educated man of action 
who could both join in the exploits and 
narrate them. A drab, quiet name for this 
unostentatious man. Watson would do. And 
so 1 had my puppets and wrote my Study in 
Scarlet. 

In this manner was created the tall, 
wiry, hawk'faced individual called by 
Grant Overton “without question the 
most famous character in English fic- 
tion,” (Vincent Starrett, author of The 
Private Life of Sherlock Holmes, pro- 
nounces him “a s 3 ’inbol as familiar as 
the A^elson monument or the Tower of 
London ; a name that has become a 
permanent part of the English lan- 
guage”; Christopher Morley has said, 
"Perliaps no fiction character ever cre- 
ated has become so charmingly real to 
his readers”; and after nearly half a 
century the London postoffice still re- 
ceives letters addressed personally' to the 
detective at 221-B Baker Street “ — a 
man who never lived and a liouse that 
never existed.”) But creation was not 
synonymous with public recognition. In- 
deed, for some months it seemed that 
Holmes was not to be known to the 
world. Finally, after numerous rejec- 
tions, the discouraged author sold the 
manuscript of A Study in Starlet to 
Ward, Lock & Co. for £25— ^his sum 
he later declared was every' penny he 
ever received for it — and the gaunt, sar- 
donic detective made his debut as a cheap 
“gift book,” Bceton’s Christmas Annual 
for 1SS7. This humble beginning was 
the “first edition” of Sherlock Holmes. 

It is noteworthy that Holmes found 
a public more quickly' in America than 
■ in England. It was at the instance of 
an American magazine (Lippincott’s) 
that the author was induced about a year 
later to put his character thru anotlier 


adventure. This time it was The Sian 
of Four, which Starrett and other lead- 
ing Sherlockians have joined in adjudg- 
ing “perhaps the most vivid and the 
best” of tlie long series of adventures 
which were to follow. Previously, vvhile 
waiting for publication of A Study in 
Scarlet, Doyle had written Hicah Cl'arkc 
and The White Company, both of whidi 
have been praised generously as high 
ty'pes of the historical novel. 

At this period came an interlude in 
Doyle’s life. Believing that in medicine 
as in literature he must specialize, he 
left Portsmouth with his wife for several 
months' study in Vienna on the proceeds 
of his writings, then returned to Eng- 
land and went to London to set up ns an 
ey'e specialist in Wimpole Street. For 
£120 a year he obtained the use of a 
front room with part use of a waiting 
room. As he later remarked, he was 
“soon to find that they were both wait- 
ing r'ooms.” During the months of 
watching for patients who never came, he 
conceived and wrote for the Strand 
Magazine the series of episodes which 
were later to appear as his most success- 
ful and most frequently' reprinted bonk, 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
In less than a year, while the Adven- 
tures were appearing in magazine form, 
Doyle was taken rvith a severe attack of 
influenza. As he convalesced a moment- 
ous decision rvas reached. With exulta- 
tion he determined to give up medicine 
and devote his life to rvriting. 

Then began long years of literary la- 
bor. The Doyles removed to Norwood 
where volumes of many' sorts followed 
closely' i:pon each other. None of the 
later writings, how'ever, attained the suc- 
cess of the Holmes stories. By popular 
demand the immortal detective was res- 
surrected in 1905 — he had been sup- 
posedly' killed by a fall from a cliff at 
tlie end of the Memoirs, published in 
189-1 — and "lived” on in new adventures 
virtually' to the day' of his creator’s 
death. The later volumes included The 
Hound of the Baskcrvillcs, The Return 
of Sherlock Holmes, The Valley of Fear, 
His Last Bozo, and The Case-Book of 
Sherlock Holmes. A number of dram- 
atizations were also made from the 
stories. Since the later tales lacked, al- 
most inevitably', the quality’ of the earlier 
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ones, llierc was no little criticism of tliis 
prolongation; and Doyle himself once 
related an incident illustrating popular 
opinion, which at the same time de- 
manded and deplored continuance of the 
character. “I think, sir,” he quoted a 
Cornish boatman as saj-ing to him, 
■‘when Holmes fell over that cliff he ma}’ 
not have killed himself, but he was never 
quite tlie same man afterwards.” 

Nevertheless, Holmes continued to set 
out intermittent!)' into the "melancholy 
glamor” of the lamp-lit murk of Baker 
Street on his "missions of humane 
vengeance” until as late as 1927, when 
the Case-Book brought the saga to an 
end. In 1928 an English compilation of 
the “short stories” appeared, followed 
by a collection of the "long stories” in 
1929. In 1930 in America, after Conan 
Doyle’s death, a two-volume “memorial 
edition” of all the stories, both short and 
long, was issued under the title The 
Complete Sherlock Holmes. In addition 
to the numerous volumes, editions, re- 
prints, and collections of the Holmes 
tales themselves, a larger and more 
earnest literature, in newspapers, peri- 
odicals, and books, has grown up about 
the sinewy detective — it is interesting to 
note — than has been written about any 
other character of fiction, with the 
possible e.\ception of Hamlet. The 
“Holmes specialist” has at his disposal 
one of the widest ranges of items avail- 
able in modern book-collecting. 

Doyle’s later writings, aside from the 
Holmes adventures, were devoted prin- 
cipally to history, travel, and spiritual- 
ism, with some general fiction. As in 
the case of Sir Oliver Lodge, a life-long 
interest in spiritualism was intensified 
by the death of a son. Kingsley Doyle, 
a captain of the 1st Plampshircs in the 
World W’ar, succumbed to pneumonia in 
a London hospital during the War years 
after being severely wounded in the 
Somme. 

Sir Arthur has been called the most 
plausible e.xponent of spiritualism, and 
Lady Doyle was equally ardent. In the 
last decade of his life they toured Amer- 
ica twice and Australia once, in addition 
to c.vtensivc travels in the British Isles, 
lecturing on the subject. Considerable 
c.xcitement followed Doyle’s death when 


it was learned that he and his wife had 
previously arranged test communications 
in the event of the passing of either. 
Many claims were set forth, but whether 
satisfactory communication was estab- 
lished remains a moot question. 

Sir Arthur was a large, vigorous, ac- 
tive man, with all of the Englishman’s 
traditional fondness for sports. Thruout 
his life he wore the “walrus” moustache 
of the late Victorian era. He has been 
described as more like Watson than 
Holmes in appearance. He was fond 
of travel and was an intimate observer 
of three wars, participating in the Soudan 
skirmishes of the late ’90s as a news- 
paper correspondent, in the Boer War 
as a surgeon attached to a hospital unit, 
and in the World War as a propagandist. 
His knighthood was the reward for an 
apologia for England’s part in the Boer 
disturbance. He also wrote a history of 
the Boer War and one of the Great War. 

He combined the traits of pugnacity 
and kindliness and was always a partisan 
of tlie underdog. Says Cosmo Hamilton : 
“Unkindness and ill-nature were nowhere 
in his heart.” His efforts in the famous 
Slater and Edalji cases, which have been 
compared to the agitation over Tom 
Mooney in America, were largely re- 
sponsible for the release and eventual 
exoneration of botli men. 

Sir Arthur wrote, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, something like half a hun- 
dred books, many of which were short- 
lived and have long been out of print. 
In his earlier writing years he occasion- 
ally published the same material under 
more than one title, and even more fre- 
qucntl)’ re-wrote old material for new 
publication under changed titles. He him- 
self did not seem to be completely cer- 
tain, in his later years, as to the exact 
contents, titles, or dates of some of his 
earlier volumes. For these reasons a 
complete and accurate bibliography of 
his works would be difficult to arrive at 
and at the same time not particularly 
useful to the general reader. Below is a 
.selection of his better known books: 

Sherlock Holmes Stories (complete list — 
exclusive o£ dramatizations) : A Study in 
Scarlet. 1SS7: The Sign of Four, 1S90; The 
.■\dvcnliircs of Sherlock Holmes, 1892; The 
Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 1S94: The 
Hound of the Baskervilles, 1902; Tlie Return 
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of Sherlock Holmes, 1905; The Valley of Fear. 
1915; His Last Bow. 1917: The Case-Book 
of Sherlock Holmes, 1927; Sherlock Holmes; 
The Complete Short Stories, 192S: Sherlock 
Holmes; The Complete Long Stones, J929; 
The Conijilcte Sherlock Holmes (two vol- 
umes ) J 030. 

HiSTOWCAL, Sl'lKlTOAUSTIC, AND AIlSCEL- 
LANitous : Micah Clarke, ]888; The White 
Comitany, iScp; The Great Boer War, 1900; 
'Round the Red Lamp, 1902 : The Lost World, 
1912; The Wanderings of a Spiritualist. 1921; 
Our American Adventtire, 1923; Memories 
and Adventures (autobiography) 192.I; His- 
tory of Spiritualism. 1926: Maracot Deep, 
192’S; The British Campaign in Europe, 192S. 

About Sir Arlliur Conan Doyle: 

Adcock, A. St. J. Coils of Modern Grub 
Street; Bell, H. W. Sherlock Holmes and 
Dr. Watson: The Chronology of Their Ad- 
renturcs; Blakcny, T. S. Sherlock Holmes: 
Fact or FiettonJ Uoylc, A. C. 1 he Complete 
Sherlock Holmes (see introduction by Chris- 
toiihcr Moricy) and Memories and Adven- 
tures (autobiography) ; Ernst and Carrington, 
Houdini and Conan Doyle; Hamilton, C. 
People Worth Talking About; Knox, R. 
Essays in Satire; Lamotid, J. A. Conan Doyle 
(with epilogue by Lady Doyle) ; Locke, H. 
/) Bibliographical Catalogue of the IV filings 
of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle; Milne, A. A. 
By (I’fly of [nirnduclton; Nichols, B. Arc 
They the Same at Hornet Roberts, S. C. 
Dr. IPatson; Sayers, D. The Omnibus of 
Crime and The Second Omnibus of Crime; 
Starrett, V, The Private Life of Sherlock 
Holmes; Thomson, H. U. Masters of Mystery ; 
Wells, C. The Technique of the Mystery 
Storey; NV right, W. H. The Gtcat Detective 
Stories; Wrong, E. M. Crime and Detection. 

Atlantic Monthly 150:81 July 19^2; Book- 
man 06 :iCo October 1927; 75:354 August 
1932: 73:812 December 1932; 7(1:160 February 
1933; Bookman (Loudon) 43:95 November 
igl2 (Conan Doyle number) ; Collier's 
IVeekly 41:11 August 15, 190S (Sherlock 
Holmes number); 72:9 December 29, 1923; 
Golden Book 12:81 December 1930; joint 
O'London’s Weekly 23:563 July 26, 1930 
(Conan Doyle memorial number) ; Literary 
Digest 106:15 July 25, 19,30; 107:27 De- 
cember 27, 1930; Nezo Pork Herald Tribune 
"Books" October 22,- 1933; Outlook j.j6;386 
July 20, 1927; Saturday Rc-eiczo of Literature 
7:21 August 2, 1930; Times Literary Supple- 
ment (Loudon) October 27, 1932. 


W. E. B. Du Bois 1S6S- 

W ILLIAM EDWARD BURG- 
HARDT DU BOIS, American 
Negro editor and author, was born Feb- 
ruary 23, 1868, at Great Barrington in 
the Berkshire Hills of western Massa- 
chusetts. His parents, Alfred and Mary 
Burkhardt Dti . Bois, were of mixed 
blood; Dutch, French, and African, His 


father drifted from one occupation to 
anollier and at lengtli disappeared from 
home. 

When Burgliardt Du Bois was sixteen 
he was graduated from high school anti 
his mother died. The ne.xt year he en- 
tered Fisk University, a Negro institu- 
tion in Tennessee, where he was gradu- 
ated in tliree years, after spending the 
summers teaching school among counUy 
Negroes. He went to Harvard, took 
another 2 V.B. (serving as one of the six 
commencement speakers of the 1890 
class) and an A.M. in 1891. Financed 
by the John F. Slater Fund, he studied 
for two years at the University of Berlin, 
returning to Harvard to earn a Pb.D. 
His doctor's tliesis, on The Sttf>(>rcssioii 
of ihc Slave Trade, was his first pub- 
lished Iiook in 1896. Today he says it 
is “not entirely unreadable.’’ 

At the conchision of liis university 
studies ill 1895, Du Bois went directly 
into the teaching profession. For a short 
lime he taught miscellaneous subjects at 
Wilbcrforcc University in Ohio, where 
he was married on May 12, 1896, to Nina 
Gomer, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. They 
had two children, Burgliardt and Nina, 
the first of whom died ns a child. 

After a year’s research on the Negro 
in Philadelphia during a connection with 
the University of Pennsylvania, Du Bois 
went to Atlanta University' as head of 
tUc department of economics in 1897. 
It was understood liere that he was to 
have time to study the social condition 
of the American Negro, and during his 
incumbency of thirteen years he edited a 
series of yearly monographs on such sub- 
jects as the church, education, labor, and 
housing, w'illi the general title of Allonia 
Uiiiversily Sludics of ihc Negro Prob- 
lem. In 1903 he published his first post- 
graduate book. The Sottls of Black Polk, 
a collection of essays dealing with the 
struggles and achievenienls of Negro 
Americans. The volume included an 
essay called “The Passing of the First 
Born,” in which Du Bois told- the story 
of his own sorrow at the death of his 
son. In 1907 he led a group of Negroes 
who met at Harper’s Ferry, the scene 
of John Brow'ii’s raid, and sought to 
secure full rights for the colored people 
of the United States. Two years later 
he completed a biography of John Brown. 


Du Bois: doo-boiz' 
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In 1910 Du Bois left Atlanta Univer- 
sity and became one of tlie board of 
directors and one of the executive officers 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vencement of Colored People in New 
York. “Our idea,” he says, “was to put 
before the world the legitimate demands 
of Americans of Negro descent for free- 
dom from caste restrictions, civil and 
political rights, and social equality.” To 
further this, he founded in 1910 the 
Crisis magazine, which became a large 
factor in the growth of young Negro 
writers, such as Langston Hughes and 
Countee Cullen. In appreciation of his 
work a group of New Yorkers gave him 
a banquet on his return from a trip to 
Africa, and Countee Cullen dedicated a 
poem to him, imaging him as a “strong 
eagle.” 

A pageant describing the history and 
development of the black man from sav- 
age days to the present was written and 
staged by Du Bois in New Y''ork and 
Washington in 1911. He continued the 
writing of books with a novel, The Quest 
of the Silver Fleeec, in 1911, and further 
essays, Darkzvaier, in 1920. 

Du Bois went to France in 1919 during 
tlie Versailles Conference and gathered 
data concerning the treatment of Negro 
soldiers in the American Expeditionar 3 ' 
forces during the Vffirld War. He sent 
back to the Crisis a stor}' of discrimina- 


tion against his race in the army ranks 
that sent the Crisis sales up to 125,000 
and caused the government to suspend 
publication of the magazine for a time. 
In Paris Du Bois called the first Pan- 
African Congress, with the idea that the 
black people of the world should obtain 
a hearing before the nations. He served 
as secretar}' of the organization, and 
forty delegates attended the 1919 session. 
The second congress met in London, 
Brussels, and Paris in 1921, and later 
conferences were held in London and 
Lisbon in 1923, and in New York in 
1927. 

The author made studies in history 
and social conditions in The Gift of 
Black Folk, published in 1924, and in 
1928 he issued a second novel. Dark 
Prinecss. He has been a frequent con- 
tributor to periodicals. His writings 
wage a relentless battle against race dis- 
crimination, race prejudice, lynch law, 
backwardness, and intolerance of all 
kinds. Du Bois himself saj's his books 
“have wavered between literature and 
statistics, propaganda and impression. On 
the whole, they have mirrored m}’- own 
thought and the thoughts of a consider- 
able number of the twelve million fel- 
lows who share community of blood with 
me,” 

A sketch of Burghardt Du Bois in 
Devere Allen’s Adventurous Americans 
describes his physical appearance. “He 
is not a tall man but compactly and 
shrewdly built with nothing lax or loosely 
hung about him. He is bronze — a 
perfect fusion of the streams of blood 
flowing into his being from black and 
blue veins. His eyes are hazel, his nose 
aquiline; he is handsome and more than 
handsome so that people sometimes turn 
about on the street to gaze after him. . . 
His voice is singularly musical and grati- 
fying, informed with culture.” He is 
quite bald and wears a Van Dyke beard. 

In 1933, at sixty-five, Du Bois was still 
the active editor of the Crisis in its 
twenty-tliird year of existence. He makes 
his home in New York City. 

W. E. B. Du Bois’ works: 

Nox-Fictiox : The Suppression of the Afri- 
can Slave Trade, 1896; The Philadelphia 
Negro, 1899; The Souls of Black Folk, 1903; 
John Brown, 1909; The Negro, 1915; Dark- 
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water, 1920; The Gift of Black I'olk, i() 24 ; 
Black Reconstruction in America, 193 .V 

Novei.s: The Quest of the Silver Fleece, 
toil; Dark Princess, it)2S. 

HotTOR: The Atlanta University Studies of 
the Negro Problem, iS 97 -t 9 ti- 

About ^\^ E. B. Du Bois : 

Allen, D. (editor) Adrciilurotis Americans; 
Ovington, if. \V. Porirails in Color. 

Current U/'inion 60 -S^ July 1920; A'tiir- 
leenlh Ceninry 88:909 November 1920. 

Finley Peter Dunne 1S67- 

■piNLEY PETER DUNNE, American 
lutmofist, creator of “Mr. Doolc}',” 
was born in Chicago, Illinois, on July 
10. 1867, the son of Peter and Ellen 
Finley Duntie. lie was educated in the 
Chicago public schools. 

At the age of seventeen, in July 18S4, 
he entered the newspaper field, as a 
reporter for the Chicago Telegram, a 
small evening paper. From 1885 to 
1891, he was associated with the Daily 
News and the Tribune and Herald, in 
the capacities of reporter, staff cor- 
respondent, and editorial writer. After 
a year, 1891-92, as city editor of the 
Chicago Times, he spent from 1892 to 
1897 on the staffs of the Chicago Even- 
ing Post and the Timcs-Hcrald. 

In 1896 he became editor-in-chief 
of the Chicago Evening Journal, a posi- 
tion he held until 1900, when he left 
his native city to go to New York. 
Me entered into partnership with William 
C. Whitne}’, Secretarj' of the Navy in 
Cleveland’s administration, who had 
purchased flic Metropolitan Magazine 
and the Morning Telegraph, after re- 
tiring from an active political career. 
Not satisfied with the clientele and the 
polic}' of the latter paper, Dunne and 
Whitney planned to enlarge the scope 
of the Telegraph, whicli, at the time 
of the purciiasc, was devoted entirely 
to racing and theatrical news. The 
partnership was pleasant and profitable 
for both men, but it came to an end in 
1904, when Whitney died. 

This connection was followed by 
another in which Dunne became part 
owner, with John S. Phillips, of the 
American Magazine. After it was sold, 
he was offered the post of editor of 
Collier’s IVcckly, and when that journal 
also passed into other hands, he decided 


to give up magazine editorship, and to 
devote all his time and energy to inde- 
pendent writing. 

Dunne first attracted attention, in 
1893, when he began his Irish-dialect 
“Dooley” articles, while he was on tlie 
Timcs-Hcrald. It was not long before 
they' were established in popularity, and 
at the height of their success," they 
secured him the comfortable sum of 'a 
thousand dollars a week. They were 
first intended, according to his own 
statement, to be used as a “weapon 
against the corrupt political ring tlien 
in control of Chicago’s government,’’ 
which is merely’ another illustration of 
the fact that humor is, at bottom, both 
serious and ethical. 

The Spanish-American War provided 
Dunne with a welcome opportunity to 
widen the scope of his humorous Irish 
philosopher, and to further develop the 
note of political and social satire for 
which he is best known. The publication 
of Mr. Dooley in Peace and in IFar, a 
few months later,' was greeted with 
unanimous approval, and Dunne became 
popular, not only in America, but also 
in England, where the character of Mar- 
tin I)ooIey, keeper of a public-house, 
was tlmroly appreciated. Sixty thousand 
copies were sold in six months. 

Since 1898, several collections of 
“Dooley” wisdom, all of them success- 
ful, have given entertainment and phi- 
losophy to large portions of the Amer- 
ican reading public. Indeed, the title of 
one of his r'olumes. Mr. Dooley Says, 
was, for a long time, a popular phrase 
thruout the country. 

In 1899 Dunne went to London with 
his American publisher to make arrange- 
ments with London firms for issuing 
his books. The English reviewers had 
called him a profound and far-sighted 
critic and a second Artemus Ward. No 
doubt remarks like these are as pleasing 
to an author as applause is to an actor, 
but the London publishers were so eager 
to make their customers happy that they 
neglected to secure the publishing rights, 
and several of them brought out pirated 
editions. The affair was settled amic- 
ably', and Dunne, a humorist even when 
his legal rights were at stake, cleverly' 
dedicated Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of 
His Countrymen “To Sir George Newnes, 
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Bart., Messrs. George Routledge and 
Sons, Limited, And Other Publishers 
Who, Uninvited, Presented l\'Ir. Dooley 
to a Part of the British Public.” 

The original of "Dooley” was James 
McGarr}-, a Dearborn Street saloon- 
keeper, who was in the liabit of com- 
menting on what he read in the news- 
papers. His observations on Jay Gould, 
after reading the account of his funeral, 
gave Dunne the idea of writing them 
up, with, of course, many alterations 
and additions. Dunne called the first 
paper “The Thoughts of Colonel Mc- 
Neer}%” and it was so successful that 
he decided to continue them, altho he 
did not continue to visit McGarry. 
Later, McGarry, who seems to have 
been rather sensitive for a saloon- 
keeper, became anno 3 'ed and complained 
to the editor. When this was brought 
to Dunne’s attention, he obligingl}' in- 
vented the name “Dooley.” 

On December 9, 1902, Dunne married 
Margaret Abbott, of New York. They 
have four cliildren : Finley Peter, Philip, 
Leonard, and Margaret. He lives 
at “The Rushes,” Southampton, Long 
Island, and is a member of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters. 

In recent years, Dunne has been less 
active, and many were disappointed that 
he_ did not express himself thru his 
original creation during the Great War 


— at which time Dunne was engaged in 
directing the War Savings Stamps 
Campaign. 

“Doolej'” has been compared to 
Lowell’s Hosea Biglow, and William 
Dean Howells placed Dunne in tlie “line 
of great humorists who have not failed 
us in our crises of folly or misdoing.” 

Finlej- Peter Dunne’s works: 

Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War, 1S98: 
Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His Coun- 
trymen, 1^; What Dooley Says, 1899; 
Mr. Doolcj'’s Philosophy, 1900: Mr. Dooley's 
Opinions, 1901 ; Observations By !Mr. Dooley, 
1902; Dissertations By Air. Dooley, 1506 ; 
Mr. Dooley Says, 1910; New Dooley Book, 
1911; Mr. Dooley On Making a Will and 
Other Necessary Evils, 1919. 

About Finley Peter Dunne: 

Masson, T. L. Our Aincricaii Humorists. 

American Magacinc 62:571 October igo6; 
Bookman 51:674 August 1920; Century 63:63 
November 1901; Current Literature 38:29 
January 1905; A'ric Republic 20:235 Septem- 
ber 24, 1919; h’orth American Rcvicto 176: 
743 May 1903; Outlook 123:94 September 
17, 1919; Spectator 90:258 February 14, 1903. 

Will Durant 1885- 

■y^ILLIAM JAMES DURANT, 
American author, was born No- 
vember 5, 1885, in North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts. His father was Joseph Durant, 
later a factory foreman in New Jersey; 
his mother was Marie Allors Durant. 
He was educated by French Catholic 
nuns in North Adams and later by 
Jesuits in St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, 
New Jersej', where he received an A. 6. 
in 1907 and an A.M. in 1908. 

When Durant finished school, Arthur 
Brisbane gave him a job as reporter on 
one of William Randolph Hearst’s New 
York newspapers. He quit after four 
months, and went to Seton Hall College, 
South Orange, New Jersey, as teacher 
of Latin, Greek, French, English, and 
other languages. As librarian there, he 
rend Darwin, Spencer, Spinoza, and 
Anatole France. In 1909 he entered the 
seminar}'- at Seton Hall to study for the 
priesthood as his parents wished, but 
did not finish. He left Seton Hall in 
1911 and became active in the Socialist 
movement. 

In 1912 Durant was an instructor at 
the Ferrer School in New York City, 
an Anarchist school named for Francisco 
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Ferrer, a niartj-red Spanish educator. 
There he was associated with Lola Ridge 
and Upton Sinclair. He wrote an essaj- 
for the school magazine called “The 
Economic Interpretation of Literature,” 
but it was refused because it was Social- 
istic, not Anarchistic. 

Durant toured Europe with Aldeii 
Freeman in 1912, and was married, on 
October 31, 1913, to Ida Kaufman of 
New York City. In 1913 he began grad- 
uate work in philosophy, biology, and 
psychology at Columbia University. 

In 1914 Durant gave a lecture on his 
favorite philosopher, Spinoza, at the 
Labor Temple, a community center on 
the East Side of New York City, and 
this led to an extended course of lectures 
on philosoph}^ ancient and modern, 
which he gave twice weekl}'. “They 
gave me the freest platform I had ever 
known,” he recalls. He also gave a 
weekly lecture course on psychologj' in 
a New York high school, under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Education, build- 
ing up an audience of thirteen hundred 
students. In 1917 he was an instructor 
in philosophy at Columbia and received 
the degree of Ph.D. Flis first book. 
Philosophy and the Social Problem, ap- 
peared in 1917. 

Durant was made director of the 
Labor Temple School in 1921, and or- 
ganized an experiment in adult educa- 
tion, giving annually some thirty courses 
ranging from philosophy to art. liis lec- 
tures at the Labor Temple, many of 
them published in five-cent pamphlets, 
formed the genesis for The Story of 
Philosophy, his best known work, which 
is a’ brief summar}' of the lives and 
opinions of the greater philosophers. 
Published in a modest edition of fifteen 
hundred copies in 1926, its success was 
instantaneous and it sold one hundred 
thousand copies in the first seven months. 
For several years afterward it was a 
steady seller. 

Transition was the next book by 
Durant. Tho written ■ as a novel, it is 
largely autobiographical, except that’ the 
explosion described in the chapter called 
“I Am Blown Up” happened to a friend 
rather than to himself. When he sent 
the manuscript to his publisher, he 
wrote: “The accompanying 'remem- 


brance of things past’ was written in a 
pleasant vacation-time, as an indulgent 
relief from a year of historical research. 
But it was done con amorc and there 
are some pages in it which I am afraid 
will remain to the end the best that I 
have written.” 

Durant covered the famous Snyder- 
Gra}' murder trial of 1927 for a news- 
paper. With Clarence Darrow he pub- 
lished Debate: Is Man a Machine? 
in 1927, Durant taking the negative side. 
He ceased his connection Avith the Labor 
Temple School in 1927 to devote his 
time to writing, and thereafter published 
a book a year and wrote numerous 
magazine articles. lie edited the abridged 
Works of Schopenhauer in 1928. After 
visiting India in 1930, he wrote The Case 
for India, in which he attributes India’s 
ills largely to British imperialism; and 
endeavors to enlist American opinion in 
favor of the Indian nationalists. In 
Adventures in Genius he made a miscel- 
laneous collection of essays and maga- 
zine articles. A Program for America 
summarized in 1931 the deficiencies and 
assets of American civilization and pre- 
sented his plan for its betterment. 

On the Meaning of Life was edited by 
Durant in 1932 after writing to a 
, hundred contemporaries in various walks 
of life asking them to tell what meaning 
life had for them, what was the "motive- 
force of their toil,” and what help re- 
ligion gave them. The literary figures 
whose replies the book contains include 
Sinclair Lewis, H. L. Mencken, Andre 
Maurois, and Ernest Dimnet. 

In 1932, at the age of forty-six, 
Durant began . writing history and 
planned to devote the rest of his life to 
a five-volume opus. The Story of Civili- 
sation, at one volume every five years. 
But, he said in 1933, “my ‘guaranteed’ 
first mortgages went the way of other 
gilt-edged American investments, taking 
the proceeds of the Story of Philosophy 
with them. Now I shall have to go out 
and work like an honest man, and may 
be able to see the under dog’s side a 
little more vividly.” 

Durant, describing his method of writ- 
ing history, says: “I spend a good deal 
of my time making notes and gathering 
materials. Each item is on a separate 
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slip, SO that it may be shifted around 
from one position to another. The notes 
so made are first classified according to 
the chapters of the projected book; and 
then, the notes for one chapter are classi- 
fied under an outline that usually con- 
tains some six hundred headings; then 
the notes under each heading are ar- 
ranged in an apparently logical order; 
and the whole business is then t3'ped for 
me and presented to me as the raw ma- 
terial of a chapter; the rest is up to me 
and solitude.” 

He does not write easily. ‘‘I have to 
fuss around and bother everj'body to 
get out of my wa}", sight, hearing, etc., 
before I can settle down to pen and 
paper; then it takes me an hour to get 
out of the world and into my subject; 
whereupon someone interrupts me. I 
write with equal difficulfy at any time 
of the day; perhaps least in the quiet 
hours of the night when all those who 
love me (that is, possess me) are in bed.” 

Durant seldom writes more than three 
hours at a sitting. “I do most of my 
writing in my studj’-; but I do better, I 
think, in a hotel room ; and best in some 
secluded nook of an ocean liner.” He 
does not use a typewriter, nor does he 
dictate anything e.xcept letters. He writes 
the matter out in longhand, rewrites, 
and then revises it again in having it 
typed. “I am never,” he says, "inspired 


by a big idea; ideas form in me very 
slowly if at all. Still I do believe in 
genius — that is, in people to whom sud- 
den revelations come.” 

With his family, Durant lives at Great 
Neck, New York, but he was hoping in 
1933 soon to take up permanent resi- 
dence in his summer home in the Cat- 
skills at Lake Hill, New York. The 
only exercise he gets is “walking and 
talking.” His recreations are playing 
with his daughter, Ethel Benvenuta 
Durant, and an adopted son, and working 
in his vegetable garden. 

Durant is round-cheeked and has full 
lips. He wears a close-clipped mous- 
tache and a liny goatee. “I don’t drink 
or smoke,” he says, “and have only one 
wife; but I sometimes mourn what I am 
missing.” 

Will Durant’s works: 

Philosophy and the Social Problem, 1917; 
The Story of Philosophy, 1926; Transition 
(novel) 1927; Works of Schopenhauer (edi- 
tor) 1928: The Mansions of Philosophy, 1929: 
The Case for India, 19.ro; Adventures in 
Genius (essays) 1931 ; A Program for Amer- 
ica, 1931 ; On the Meaning of Life (editor) 
1932; The Tragedy of Russia, 1933. 

About Will Durant: 

Dumnt, W. Trnnsilioii; Karsner, D. Six- 
teen Authors to One; Wickham, H, Afis- 
behmhorisls. 

Biblical Rrvic-,v 13:216 April 1928; Book- 
man 66:73 September 1927; Catholic World 
124:370 December 1926. 

Olav Duun 1S76- 

LAV DUUN, Norwegian novelist, 
was born November 21, 1876, on 
the island of Fossnes in the district of 
Namdal, Norway'. This northern coastal 
region is the scene of his books. liis 
father was Johannes Antonius Duun 
and his mother Ellen Fossum before 
her marriage. 

“My father,” says Duun, “was a 
farmer, but, like most of the other small 
farmers in the neighborhood, he went 
out fishing every year in the winter 
season and often in the summer too. I 
lived at home until my twenty-fourth 
year, occupied with farming or fishing,' 
and reading all the books within my 
reach.” 

■ That he was not entirely satisfied with 
farm life is clear from a picture taken 
in 1901, according to Theodore Jorgen- 


Olav Duun: 6'laf doon 
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sou’s History of A^onocgiaii Literature. 
"His narrow, sensitive. lean, convex 
face, with the inward-staring- dark eyes, 
indicates a craving to laiow the realm of 
the spirit.” 

With the hope of gaining opportunity 
to write, and "without inborn urge to 
teach," Dunn went at the age of twenty- 
four to the state normal school of 
Trondelag. Completing the course in 
1904, he taught school for one year near 
Trondheim, then for three years at 
Inderoen, In 1908 he received an ap- 
pointment at llotne, near Holmestrand 
in the southern district of Vest fold, not 
far from Oslo, remaining at this post 
eighteen years. 

Dunn was married in 1908 to Georgina 
liloller, dau.ghtcr of an East Country 
merchant. Their oldest child. Dagmar. 
made lier debut as a semi-professional 
actress in the winter of 1930-31. 

Teaching gave Dunn the hoped-for 
opporttmity to write, and he produced 
an unbroken line of books, beginning in 
190/ with Loglegc Skruvar, a volume of 
short stories. In 1908 he published his 
fir.st novel, Marj'aiie, which had been 
written more than eight years earlier, 
while he was still on his father’s farm. 
The novels which followed with annual 
regularity dealt mainly with the self, 
the family, and the mind. For many 
years they did not have large sales, being 
written in a countr}’ dialect. 

The author did his work rapidly, 
during evenings and holid,ays: one book 
was penned complete during a Christmas 
recess. 

In 1918, when he had been publishing 
for eleven years, Dunn commenced his 
major work, a series of six novels called 
.Juznkfolkc (The People of Juvik) trac- 
ing the fortunes of four generations of a 
family of Norwegian peasant landowners 
of the nineteenth century. 

"The novel begins with the founding 
of a family home,” states H. G. Topsde- 
Jensen, "and it ends witlu the courageous 
death in the storm of the last proud 
descendant. . . The style is completely 
objective. Dtiun narrates without digres- 
sions: the taciturnit}’ which is charac- 
teristic of the persons of wlimn he writes 
has set its mark also upon hm own nar- 
rative style. Here are no silpernuities. 


no pointers, no explanations ; the autUot 
lets his work speak for itself.” 

Dnun’s saga occupied him until 192,1. 
In 1926, after twenty-two years ns .a 
schoolmaster, he gave up teaching to 
devote himself entirely to literature. He 
was then fifty years old. By that time 
a prominent figure in European letters, 
he did not become knomi to American 
and English readers until 1928, when 
Der Code Samvitc, written in 1916, was 
translated into English as The Good 
Conscience. 

The English translation of Dunn's 
six-volume saga The Pcofle of Juvik 
was begun in 1930 by Arthur G. Cliatcr, 
and the first volume. The Trough of the 
ll'az’c, was followed in 1931 by The 
Blind hlan. The third and fourth vol- 
umes appeared in 1932 with the titles 
The Big Ji'cdding and Odin in I’oirylaiid. 
The last two volumes of the saga.'Orfhi 
Grozos Up (or Youth) and The Storm, 
were scheduled in 1933 for publication in 
the near future. 

The People of Juxnk has also been 
translated, at least in part, into Swcdi.di, 
German, Finnish, Bohemian, and Dutch. 

Theodore Jorgenson, in his History of 
A^onvegian Literature, says: “The mas- 
tery which Olav Dunn attains in his art 
is largeh’ one of portraying the complex 
personality which shows the rapid alter- 
nating and the interplay of good and evil 
in the same mind. The contradictory 
and the double-bottomed, the relatirity 
of principles and of values, the flux 
rather than the ideally fixed — this is the 
content which has filled his production 
with significance and richness.” 

Phillips Dean Carleton says that Duun 
"is perhaps the greatest living spoke.sman 
for the peasant mind. He has had a 
tremendous task to fulfill and has per- 
formed it most creditably. He had to 
interpret not only the peasant mind— 
Hamsun has done that in The Graxoth 
of the Soil — but the peasant mind under 
the weight of tradition, under shifting 
social conditions, changed ways of living, 
in the struggle between an outworn pa- 
ganism and a new Christianity.” 

Tho Duun modestly says that he has 
never learned to write in the English 
language, he wrote in English to the 
editors of the present work in 1933: 
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“Today I am minting the last volume of 
a .trilog}' (of novels) the first of which 
is Hcdineniicskc and the second Ragn- 
Iiild. All of my books are written in the 
new Norwegian, the so-called L'andsmaal. 

“Influences? I don’t deny they exist, 
but I can’t find them — tliey probably are 
too many, so that I cannot see them. So 
are my likes and dislikes, far too 
man}’. . . And as for my development: 
God knows if there really is any such 
thing to be found by me.’’ 

Duun still makes his home near 
Holmestrand in Vestfold, and lives in a 
cottage high above the Oslo fjord. He 
leads a quiet life, belonging to few or- 
ganizations, his one crusade being for 
the popular defense movement which 
brought forth the so-called rifle units. 
Sigrid Undset has nominated him as the 
next Norwegian candidate for the Nobel 
Prize. 

Olav Duun’s works: 

- Novels: Afarjane, 1908; Paa Tvert, 1909; 
Npkksjqlia, 1910; H:lderf 5 \'a, 1912; Sig>’n, 
mi 3 : Tre Venner, 1914; Harald, 1915; Det 
bode Samvite, 1916; Paa Lyngsjtj-a, 1917; 
Juvikingar, 1918; I Blinda, 1919: Storbryllope, 
I Eventyrc, 1921; I Ungdommen, 1922; 
T . .Straumen og Evja, 1926; 

pivikfolke (collection o£ six volumes) 1927; 
Uls^ygutane, 1927; Carolus Magnus, 1928; 
-Mcdmenneskc, 1929; Ragnhild, 1931; Ettcr- 
macla, 1932. 


Short Stories: Lfiglege Skriivar og Anna 
Folk, 1907; Gamal Jord, 1911; Blind-Anders, 
1924; Vegar og Yillstig, 1930. 

Olav Duun’s works available in Eng- 
lish translation: 

The Good Conscience (Det Godc Samvite) 
1928; The Trough of the Wave (Juvikingar) 
1930; The Blind Man (I Blinda) 1931 ; The 
Big Wedding (Storbryllope) 1932; Odin in 
Fairyland (I Eventyre) 1932. 

About Olav Duun: 

Jorgenson, T. History of A'onvegiait Litera- 
ture; Overland, A. Olav Duun; Topsde- 
Jensen, H. G. Scandinavian Literature. 

American Scandinavian Review 16:741 De- 
cember 1928. 

Max Eastman 1883- 

lyTAX FORRESTER EASTMAN, 
American author and editor, was 
born January 4, 1883 at Canandaigua, 
New York. His parents were the Rev. 
Samuel Elijah Eastman and the Rev. 
Annis Bertha Ford Eastman, both Con- 
gregational ministers. His mother was 
the first woman to be ordained for the 
ministry by the Congregational church 
in New York and was famous for her 
eloquence. 

Eastman prepared for college at Mer- 
cersburg Academy and graduated from 
Williams College in 1905. “Also an im- 
portant part of my education,” he says, 
“was four months in the summer of 
1901 which I spent in the West without 
money, traveling and earning my way 
as a day-laborer.” For four years after 
graduation he taught logic and psychol- 
og}' at Columbia, studying at the same 
time. He passed all the requirements for 
a Doctor of Philosophy degree, but never 
took it. He was married in 1911 to Ida 
Rauh of New York. (They were di- 
vorced in 1922.) In 1910 he organized 
the first Men’s League for Woman’s 
Suffrage in the United States. 

The year 1913 saw the publication of 
Eastman’s first literary work, Enjoyment 
of Poetry, a study of the psychology of 
literature. None of his later works has 
surpassed its success. It is used as a 
text in many schools and colleges and 
has gone into twenty editions — an aver- 
age of one a year since Its publication. 

In the same year Eastman, together 
with a group of revolutionaiy writers 
and artists, founded the famous journal. 
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the Masses, which he describes as “a 
humorous and literary and artistic maga- 
zine, left-socialist in political policy.” He 
was botli editor and manager for five 
\-ears. The ]\lasscs opposed tlie entr}’ 
of tlie United States into the War in 
1917 and also opposed the War. For this 
it was suppressed b)- the government, 
and Eastman, Floyd Dell, the novelist, 
and John Reed, communist journalist, 
were arrested and tried twice for sedi- 
tion. They were defended at the first 
trial by the socialist lawyer, Morris Hill- 
quit. At the second trial tJiey' defended 
themselves. Eastman addressed the jury 
in the second trial for two hours and 
fort)' minutes. The jiny disagreed at 
both trials and the second time with so 
large a majority in the defendants’ favor 
that the indictment was dismissed. 

In the meantime Eastman had founded 
a new magazine, the Liberator, which 
he edited until 1922 when he went to 
Russia to learn the language and study 
the Soviet civilization. The Liberator 
was turned over to the ‘‘Workers Party” 
(the American Communist Party) at that 
time and eventually disappeared. 

Of his frequently publicized relations 
with the communist party Eastman says: 
‘T was for a short time a member of the 
communist party, and am still of the 
same political conviction, but 1 allowed 
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my membership to lapse because 1 want 
to devote myself to literature. I was also 
however, as a formality, expelled from 
the party for defending Trotsky’s posi- 
tion.” 

In addition to his literary and political 
activities, Ma.x Eastman is widely known 
as a lecturer. His writings include poems, 
"social philosophy,” literary and critical' 
cssa)'s, and a number of political biog- 
raphies and discussions. He was the 
translator of Trotsky’s three-volume 
History of the Russian Revolution and 
also of his political papers. His essays 
are included in man)' anthologies. 

In 1924 he was married a second time, 
to Eliena Krylenko of Moscow. He 
makes his home at Croton-on-Hudson, 
a few miles above New York, occasion- 
ally traveling to the city to visit old 
haunts of the Masses days in Greenwich 
Village. Karl Schriftgicsser described 
him on such a visit, in the Boston Tran- 
script in 1931: "Tall, strong, a healthy 
glow in his nuldy cheeks, his hair snow 
white, his voice finn and assured. Max 
Eastman, no stranger in lower New 
York, was at once the center of all atten- 
tion. People came to his table on the 
way to a meal at another, and stopped 
there instead. Late comers, seeing him 
in the corner, hailed him. The conversa- 
tion became general, and often was be- 
tween table and table. The food was 
good, the drink's were excellent, the 
restaurant attractive. But standing out 
above all else was the shock of white 
hair, the ruddy face; rising above the 
other voices, in interest if not in tone, 
were the words of Itlax Eastman, at 
home in this typical New York gatliering 
place, among his friends.” 

“Ruggedness” has frequently been 
called Max Eastman’s distinguishing 
characteristic. 

Max Eastman’s works; 

roF.TKV; Child of the Amazons and Other 
Poems, IOCS; Colors of Life, iprS; Kinds of 
Love, 1931. 

Novkl : t^cntiirc, 1927. 

LiTERAltV AND POLITIC AD EsSAYS AND 
MiscELi.ANr.oos Writings; ' Enjoyment of 
Poetry, 191,3: .loiirimlism Versus Art, 1916: 
Understanding Germany, 1916; The Sense of 
Humor, 1921; Since Lenin Died, 1925; Leon 
'Protsky, 1925; Marx and Lenin: The Sci- 
ence of Revolution, 1926; The Literary Mind: 
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Its Place in an Age of Science, 1931; Art’s 
Right to Independence, 1933. 

Translator; The Real Situation in Russia 
(Trotsky) 1928; Gabriel (Pushkin) 1929; The 
History of the Russian Revolution (Trotsky) 
1932. 

About Max Eastman: 

Brooks, V. \V. Sketches in Criticism; 
Hackett, F. Horizons; MacLean, M. S. Men 
and Books. 

Boston Evening Transcript Book Section 
November 28, 1931; Current Opinion 72:169 
February 1922. 

Walter Prichard Eaton 1878- 

^ ALTER PRICHARD EATON. 

American dramatic critic, essay- 
ist, poet, and lecturer on the theatre, 
was born at Malden, Massachusetts, on 
August 24, 1878, the son of Warren 
Everett Eaton, a distinguished educator, 
and Mar}' Prichard Eaton. The father 
was head master of the Harvard School 
in Charleston for forty years. 

Eaton began his literary career at an 
early age. His first work — an anticipa- 
tion of H. G. Wells, and Van Loon — 
was A History of the Heavens. It was 
Eaton’s work in every sense of the 
word: he not only wrote it, but he il- 
lustrated, printed, and bound it. It came 
out in a limited edition — one copy. The 
author was eight years old. 

At the age of ten, Eaton learned how 
to set type by visiting the office of the 
local weekly paper. Soon after, he began 
the publication of his own paper, a 
four-page monthly. It was printed on 
a small eight-by-six press and from an 
assortment of type that his father had 
given him. At the end of two years, 
it had a paid-up subscription list of 
nearly two hundred, and the proprietor 
was charging fifteen cents an inch for 
advertising space. 

Speaking of this enterprise, thirty- 
three years later, Eaton says: “I find 
on investigation that my editorials were 
strongly moral in tone, and inclined to 
be conservative. I suppose I had more 
fun with this little press and my little 
paper than I have ever had since, and 
it certainly fixed in my mind the ideal 
of journalism as a profession so firmly 
that thereafter I never questioned what 
I was going to do.” 


Eaton was educated at Phillips And- 
over Academy in Massachusetts, and at 
Harvard University, graduating with the 
class of 1900. 

While still at Harvard, he wrote a 
short life of John Paul Jones for a 
school textbook, for which he was paid 
$100, and he spent the summer of 1899 
working in a newspaper office. For two 
years after his graduation, he was a 
reporter on the Boston Journal. He tlien 
came to New York to join the staff of 
the Tribune, as music and dramatic critic 
from 1902 to 1907. On the Sun, he 
held the same position in 1907-08, but 
he made many enemies among the the- 
atrical managers by his frank criticisms. 

Since 1908, Eaton has been engaged 
in independent literar}' work, and in 
lecturing on the drama. For several 
years, he has conducted well-attended 
courses at Columbia University in dram- 
atic criticism and book-reviewing. He 
has also lectured at the Cambridge Sum- 
mer School of tlie Drama, at the Bread 
Loaf School of English, at Harvard 
University, and at the universities of 
Miami and Iowa. From 1909 to 1918, 
he was dramatic critic for the American 
Magazine. 

On June 30, 1910, he married Elise 
Morris Underhill, of New York, with 
whom he had collaborated, the year be- 
fore, on The Runaway Place, a collec- 
tion of short stories. His wife, who was 
an instructor in the Kindergarten Train- 
ing Department of the Normal College 
of the City of New York (now Hunter 
College), came of a family that had 
lived for over half a century in New 
York in the same house — one of a group 
in the Colonnade on Lafayette Place. 
Eaton describes her as “one of the 
rarest specimens to be found in our 
metropolis, a real New Yorker.” 

In 1923, with his friend, David Carb, 
he wrote Queen Victoria, a play in seven 
scenes. It was produced by the Equity 
Players, at the 48th Street Theatre. 

On May 28, 1933, Eaton was ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Drama at Yale University, to 
teach George P. Baker’s “English 47” 
course — a course that he had taken as a 
student. 

He belongs to the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters, of which he is 
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secretary- His clubs are the Harvard, 
tlie Century, and the Coffee-House, and 
he is a member of the committee of 
award for the Pulitzer Prize in Play- 
writing. Plis Iioine, when lie is not 
lecturing, is in ShctTield. Massachusetts. 

Of his books on the theatre, tlie best 
are probabl}' Plays and Players and The 
Drama in English. Tlie first is a collec- 
tion of forty-four reviews and essays, 
divided into four sections; American 
Plays, Foreign Pia3-s. Shakesperian Re- 
vivals. and Plays, Players, and Acting. 
The second volume is a popular history 
of the drama from its beginnings in the 
church down to Galsworthy, Synge, and 
Eugene O’Neill. Eaton's views arc fre- 
quently in direct opposition to tho.se held 
in ''academic" circles. 

Altlio Ifatoii is knoMii cliiell}' as a 
writer on subjects of theatrical interest, 
he also has several volumes of travel 
and nature essays to his credit. The 
first of these is Barn Doors and Byzvays. 
Green Trails and Upland Pastures, a 
collection of ninelecn essays, is dedi- 
cated "To My Mother M’hose Hand 
First Led Me Out Among the Flowers 
and WTose Plea \\’^as the First I Heard 
in Defense of the Wild Folk of the 
Wood.” 

Penguin Persons and Peppermints. 
dedicated "To My Little Sister Who 
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'\\''as Born Just in Time to Know the 
Old, Quiet Ways of Life in their Gentle 
Decline — to Know and to Love Them” 
is a collection of “little papers” as he 
modestly calls them, written at various 
times and places over a period of fifteen 
years. In an informal way, Eaton takes 
the reader into his confidence to let liim 
know that “nothing is so rude in this 
world as to ask a man a question about 
some subject close to his heart when vou 
have no intention of listening to his 
answer, nor an\' interest in it.” In gen- 
eral, he tells us, “men have better man- 
ners than tvomen, tho the;- are far less 
polite." 

Eaton’s many books bn nature and 
travel testify fully to his love of the 
country and country life. His most com- 
plete statement, however, is, frankl_v, a 
piece of propaganda. In 1925, Charles 
Downing Lay, architect, wrote The 
Ereedoin of the City, a defense of urban 
life. The publishers asked Eaton to 
write an tmswer to Lay’s book. The 
result, A Bucolic Attitude, is a highly 
enthusiastic account of the charms and 
virtues of country life, and also an 
attack on those who love the city— 
"Cockneys,” Eaton calls them, 

Tho thesis of the book is that the real 
values of life, or, at least, four of them, 
arc to be found only in the country; 
these values, as Eaton states them, are 
“balance, dignity, sweetness, and re- 
pose.” The conclusion of the book is as 
follows: “I live in the country to enjoy 
its elemental solidity and its sensuous 
loveliness. I have come back to the 
connin' to live out the rest of my life 
because the country, to me, holds a 
richer, far happier, more satisfying life 
than the town. M''hen everything is said, 
it is not riches, but a richer life, that 
all of us want, even if we do not know 
it.” 

Aside from the point of view that it 
])rc.scnts, A Jtucolic Attitude is of con- 
siderable autobiographical interest in its 
details of Eaton's life in the city, as well 
as in the country. The effect of both 
environments on him is clearly stated; 
"I was reared in the country, and I 
lived in a room}- house there. I was 
born to space and quiet.” When his 
newspaper work later brought him to 
the city, he writes; "The crowds of 
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New York got on my nerves, even my 
own pleasant apartment — two rooms and 
a bath six flights up in an elevator — 
got on my nerves. In fact, there came 
a time when everything in town got on 
my nerves, and I hated it with a bitter 
intensity. My rasped nerves gave me 
no rest. I couldn’t sleep. Many a night, 
I tramped the crowded streets of Green- 
wich Village till I actually could not 
find my way home again. In winter, I 
coughed and dragged myself about with 
a temperature; in summer, I sneezed 
with hay fever, tho no hay was in sight. 
I contributed to the support of the 
doctors and oculists, and if anybody told 
me what a wonderful place New York 
was, I burst either into tears or pro- 
fanity.” 

In 1910, after his marriage, Eaton 
moved to Stockbridge in the Berkshires, 
"almost tlie loveliest village in America.” 
There he lived during the years 1910- 
1917, moving in the latter year to his 
present home in Sheffield. Of his life 
in the countrj', he writes: "I found 
happiness and health. I have never had 
a sleepless night, nor sneezed and 
sniffed with hay fever since I left New 
York.” 

In Echoes and Realities, a book of 
verse, Eaton reveals himself as a man 
of warm social s}Tnpathies. In “Union 
Square,” a poem that has the appearance 
of relating an incident in his own life, 
Eaton protests against an economic sys- 
tem in which wealth is so unevenlj' dis- 
tributed. The volume also includes a 
few war poems, and a group of twelve 
poems on trees, as a little boy would 
have written them. In “When Kreisler 
Plays,” “Mrs. Fiske as Hedda Gabler,” 
and “Pinero’s Iris,” we see the interests 
of a musical and dramatic critic ex- 
pressed in verse. 

H. s. K. 

Walter Prichard Eaton’s works: 

Dramatic Criticism and Theatrical Es- 
s.AYs: The American Stage of Today, 1908; 
At the New Theatre and Others, 1910; Plays 
and Players : Leaves From A Critic’s Scrap- 
book, 1916; The Actor’s Heritage, 1924; The 
Theatre Guild: The First Ten Years, 1929; 
The Drama in English, 1930. 

Traitl and Nature Essays : Barn Doors 
Md Bj-ways, 1913; Green Trails and Upland 
Pastures, 1917; In Berkshire Fields, 1919; 
Skyline Camps, 1922; A Bucolic Attitude, 


1926; New England Vista, 1930; Everybody’s 
Garden, 1932; On Yankee Hilltops, 1933. 

Informal Essays : Penguin Persons and 
Peppermints, 1922. 

Poems; Echoes and Realities, 1918. 

Plays : Queen Victoria (with David Carb) 
1923; Grandfather’s Chair (one act) 1930; 
Grandma— Old Style (one act) 1932. 

Juvenile Fiction : The Boy Scouts of Berk- 
shire, 1912; Boy Scouts in the Dismal Swamp, 
1913; Boy Scouts in the White Mountains, 
1914; Boy Scouts of the Wildcat Patrol, 1915: 
Peanut: Cub Reporter, 1916; Boy Scouts in 
Glacier Park, 1918; Boy Scouts at Crater 
Lake, 1922; Boy Scouts on Katahdin, 1924; 
Hawkeye’s Room Mate, 1927; Boy Scouts 
on the Green Alountain Trail, 1929- 
AnimaL Stories : On the Edge of the Wild- 
erness, 1920. 

Short Stories and Tales : The Runaway 
Place (with Elise Underhill) 1909; The Man 
Who Found Christmas, 1913 ; The Idyl of 
Twin Fires, 1915; The Bird House Man, 1916, 

About Walter Prichard Eaton: 

Burgess, G. (editor) My Maiden Effort. 
Bookman 29:473 July 1909. 

Walter D. Edmonds 1903- 

Autobiographical sketch of Walter Du- 
maux Edmonds, American novelist: 

I WAS born in Boonville, New York, 
on my father’s farm on the Black 
River (with the Black River Canal just 
across the valley) on July 15, 1903. We 
wintered in New York, so I can just 
remember the pre-motor days there, the 
Fifth Avenue stages. It was a good 
day when we took one with three horses. 

I was educated at the Cutler School, 
later at St. Paul’s (Concord, New Hamp- 
shire) and Choate (Wallingford, Con- 
necticut). At Harvard I became a 
member of the Advocate, secretary and 
president in turn, and tried to make that 
literary magazine a paying proposition. 
We raised the circulation from three 
hundred-odd to a printed issue of three 
thousand at our best, even selling on New 
York City news stands and ran an eighty- 
eight -page number instead of the old 
forty-odd pages. It was fun, exciting, 
good experience, but it did not last and 
we ended the }'ear not very far on. the 
right side. In my junior 3 'ear I took 
Copey’s (C. T. Copeland’s) course and 
he sold to Scribner’s the first story I 
submitted to him. 

After graduating I spent a year in 
Boonville trying to sell stories with not 
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much success till Ellery Sedgwick de- 
cided I was worth a flier and got me to 
write a book, Rome Han!. He called me 
down to Boston in November and told 
me to finish the book in March. I did. 
And the book payed its way. It appeared 
in 1929. In 1930 I wrote The Rig Rani 
and was married to Eleanor Stetson. It 
was a poor time for a writer to try to 
start a career. The Rii; Rani and its 
successor Eric Il'a/cr had only half of 
Rome Haul's sale. And I have had to 
keep on with short stories. These also 
have been hard to sell as popular maga- 
zines have not believed that country 
people like to read about themselves. I 
have written over forty short stories 
since leaving college, selling only thirty- 
odd. Of late, thanks to my agent’s in- 
defatigable work, the Saturday Evening 
Post has become mildlj’ interested. It 
is a hopeful sign. I have had a good 
batting average with O’Brien’s Best 
Short Stories, missing (I think) three 
numbers since 1926. That is, he has 
reprinted four stories. Other anthologies 
have no use for me. 

I have lived three years in Clinton, 
New York, since I married, but am 
going to be in Cambridge, Mas.sachusetts, 
next winter [1933-34] for a change. 
Whatever earlier plans are, summer 
always finds me in Boonville, I now 


have a two-year-old boy to teach to fish 
and shoot when the time comes. 

Of writing as an “art,” 1 think authors 
have the least to say. Copey used to 
say, rightly, that the best thing was to 
read and write and listen to people. Style 
is not a mechanical service — it is purely 
an involuntary result of the point of 
view of the writer. The more clearly one 
sees the simpler, more unstylized, one’s 
writing. Swift was the great exponent. 

You write and write and the more you 
do so, the less you know of writing— 
at least that is mj' case. Each new book 
and each new story finds me with the 
same “do’s” and “don’t’s” in mind and 
each time I go thru exactly the same 
arduous, ridiculous struggle to get the 
story clearly set down. 

* >!c * 

Edmonds’ father, besides being a farm 
owner in up-state New York, had a law 
practice in New York City. Slight of 
build for his years, Edmonds as a child 
preferred the company of older men and 
animals to boys of his own age. Conse- 
quently he disliked his winters at pre- 
paratory schools, which led, however, to 
an earh' and close companionship witli 
books. 

His summers on the farm, neverthe- 
less, furnished the ideas for his stories. 

As he grew up there, the people with 
whom he came in constant contact — 
their speech, the turns of their trade, 
and the habits of their minds — iincon- 
-sciously became a part of him. 

At Harvard, where his literary career 
began, he really enjoyed school for the 
first time in his life. During his fresh- 
man and sophomore years he contributed 
small poems and articles to the Harvard 
Advocate, and later in the capacity of 
editor he won distinction of a sort by 
issuing a number in parod)' of the Dial, 
which was banned by Boston authorities. 

Edmonds’ first short story dealt with 
the canal country and he continued to 
write about the native folk whom he 
knew best. One story won second prize 
in Harper’s intercollegiate competition 
in 1926. 

“M}' family,” saj’s Edmonds, "looked 
upon this ‘literary spurt’ as an adoles- 
cent ‘wild oat’ which they decided to let 
me get out of my S3’stem. They had 
wanted me to be a' chemical engineer, . 
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and are still not thoroly convinced as 
to the wisdom of my choice.” 

Rome Haul, Edmonds’ first novel, 
pictured canal boat life on the Erie canal 
in its heyday, the ’Fifties of the nine- 
teenth century. The hero was a young 
farmer turned boatman, but the center 
of interest was the canal itself with its 
roistering crews and its teeming life. 

His second novel, The Big Barn, did 
not deal directly with the life of the 
canal, but was laid back in the canal 
country, in the farmland. Erie JVater, 
his third novel, which appeared in 1933, 
Was a story of the Erie canal covering 
the years of its building from 1817 to 
1825. The work of building and the 
people who lived along the route of the 
canal were pictured thru the eyes of a 
young carpenter, and the main thread of 
the tale was concerned with his romance 
with a girl whom he “bought” as a re- 
demptioner at Albany. 

Edmonds says he has his doubts of 
the scholars of the future being inter- 
ested in his work. He is very youthful 
looking, with dark hair and a slender, 
serious face. 

Walter D. Edmonds’ novels : 

Rome Haul, 1929; The Big Barn, 1930; Erie 
Water, 1933. 

Ilya Ehrenburg 1891- 

TLYA GRIGORYEVICH EHREN- 
BURG falso spelled Ehrenbourg, 
Erenburg) Russian poet, pamphleteer, 
novelist, and short story writer, was 
born in Kiev on January 27, 1891. His 
Jewish parents moved to Moscow when 
he was scarcely five. He spent his 
childhood in a suburban brewer}^ “stale 
with the odor of hot sour beer.” At tlie 
age of fifteen he' left the paternal roof 
and helped in the building of barricades 
in the district of Krasnaia Presnia. His 
political activities had led to his expul- 
sion from the sixth class of. the Moscow 
High School. Thoroly taken by the 
cause of revolution, he joined the Bol- 
shevist party in 1906. Accused in 1908 
of having violated the 102d statute, he 
was arrested and taken to the police 
headquarters and then • to the Butirsky 
prison. However he was released before 
his case came up for trial, and he left 
Moscow for Paris. 


From 1909 to 1917 Ehrenburg lived a 
ha2ardous existence: often hungry for 
five or six da3's at a stretch, constantly 
suspected and persecuted, the only con- 
solation remained his poetry, at the time 
tinged with Catholic mysticism. For a 
while he contemplated joining a Benedic- 
tine order. 

Ramon Gomez de la Serna, who met 
him in Paris in 1915, said that his atti- 
tude was reserved, mj^sterious. He wore 
an exceedinglj' long overcoat and a tiny 
hat, and walked like a Trappist monk 
whose hafiit got in his way — the streets 
of Paris were his cloisters. Diego 
Rivera, tire talented Mexican painter, 
believed in him and often declared : “He 
is the most terrifying, the most stirring 
poet of his country. All the young Rus- 
sians worship him, always whispering 
their praises at his mere mention. The 
Russian girls would gladly die for him.” 
Even during the dark da3'S Ehrenburg 
had won recognition for his Poems 
About Foreshadoivings. 

One day Ramon and Rivera visited 
him at his home, an anonymous room in 
an anonymous hotel. On the wall hung a 
wide strip of paper on which Ehrenburg 
had painted invectives against the old 
regime. “I will never forget those red 
strokes of the brush,!’ said Ramon, 
“that strip of paper reminded me of a 
handkerchief with which one had 
cleansed a wound.” 

Ehrenburg frequentfy sat for hours 
on end in a corner of the Rotonde. His 
abstracted glance and dishevelled hair 
gave him the appearance of a madman 
or a fanatic. He used to send his con- 
tributions to several newspapers in Rus- 
sia. One day the chief of police in 
Paris summoned him: “We have been 
reading all 3'our articles, and we con- 
sider 3mu a dangerous person. Your 
articles are extremefy unjust. We are 
going to give 3'ou a chance: go to the 
front lines! After seeing a few things 
you’ll write differently.” 

On his return from Verdun, Ehren- 
burg did not stop in his room but went 
directly to Diego Rivera’s: “Give me a 
brush to get rid of this Verdun mud.” 
His dear overcoat had been ruined. 
Altho he said little about the trenches, 
he had brought with him a more seri- 
ous concept of life. 


Ilya Ehrenburg: el'ya a'ren-boorg 
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Allcr tlic KcvoUitiou Elircnlnirg rc- 
luriK'd to Russia. For two yc.ys Jic 
silk'd with the Ohoroiilsi, Socialist ad- 
vocators ol national delenso, and, curi- 
oiislv enough, wrote all sorts ol coiinier- 
revohnionary iweins and pamphlets. lie 
tiekked across Russia, saw Ukrania atid 
Crimea ( in tact, woriced at Koktebel in 
a cliildren'.s i)la 3 groimd 1 and understood 
the horrors of the W’liite regime. He 
,savs; "1 grasped tlie real meanin^g of 
the Revolution; I escaped from Cnmeti 
on a co;il boat and after man}' dillictdties 
made my way to .Moscow.” J'htis comes 
to a close a long, perilous adventure: 
Fhrenburg had been assistant to a lion- 
tamer, stevedore, stage-director for a 
children's theatre — the Whites had 
threatened to shoot him, and the Cil’U 
.'iccused him of being a siw, a Wrangel 
agent. . . 

.\fter helping .Aleverhold in the 'I'lie- 
atrical Union. Fhrenburg was sent to 
I’aris (1921) bitt the l-'rench authorities 
were not very aiiNious to adntit "the 
dangerous person" ;nid immediately de- 
ported him. .s'o I'.hrenburg settled down 
in a Ilelgi.'Ui village, .'so f;ir he had 
written verse (see Poems, l'>I.s-192], 
published in Ilerlin in 1921 t and news- 
paper articles which, collected under the 
title Ecce of the II 'or, were published 
in book form in .Sofia in 1920. Xow 
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with tile newly, and not too easilv 
acquired, pe.ace, Fhrenburg dcvotcil 
himself to more literaiy prose: in Ed- 
gium he tvrote T/ie Extraordinary Ad- 
ventures of Julio Jurenito and His Db- 
eifles, 1921, a work which established 
him at once as a significant novelist. In 
this first book Fhrenburg narrates "the 
fantastic adventures of Julio, exiled 
Mexican dreamer and prophet of de- 
struction, of his seven cosmopolitan 
apostles and their wanderings with the 
m.aster about Europe before, during and 
after the \\''ar, Julio’s ferocious phi- 
lo.sophy is limitless nihilism and .anarchy. 
His followers embrace his faith, in 
theory, with fanatical ardor, hut like 
their beloved master, when the test 
comes, they are singularly harinlcss and 
inefi'ectual.” Most effectively portr.ayed 
are Mr. Cool, ‘‘the jiioiis .-Mnerican fi- 
nancier,” and M. Delhail, "the French 
jiacilisl and hack" — both of whom, as a 
critic remarked, attain "Gargantuan pro- 
portions and great satiric strength." The 
novel makes entertaining reading be- 
cause of its happily sustained luinior, 
its fresli sardonic implications, and its 
brilliant style. These qualities place 
Fhrenburg nearer to certain French van- 
guard writers (Cendrnrs, .\pollinaire, 
.MacOrlan, and e.sjiecially \'aiery lair- 
iiaud) than to the great Russian tradi- 
tion. However in later novels, such as 
Life and End of Kieliolas Kourbov, 
Miehael Lykov, The J.ox.'e of Jeanne 
Xey, and Street in Mosea-o, Fhrcnlnirg 
has substituted his note of exoticism for 
his native land. The two last novels 
mentioned above have been translated 
into English. The Love of Jeanne Ney, 
1924, was criticized for its “swashbuck- 
ling melodrama and spy-story tech- 
nique.” In Street in Moscozo, Elircii- 
burg studies a section of the Soviet 
capital: I’rotochny Street which, as he 
called it, is “a quagmire where thrive 
gypsy romances, cockroaches, and our 
famous national malady, hypochondria.” 
The plot does not seem to be of great 
importance — a brutal shopkeeper tried to 
immure and kill some homeless children 
who have been stealing from his cellar — 
but the atmos])here of the lower depths 
has been masterfully depicted. Naza- 
rofif, among others, admitted : "The novel 
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reeks with physical and moral dirt, fist 
blows, tears, tragedies, and yet, there 
is a thirst for life and for human love 
in even the most degraded and em- 
bittered human hearts.” 

Besides novels, Ehrenburg has written 
the biography of Gracchus Babcuf, a 
hero of the French Revolution, and 
countless short stories (of special beauty 
those in Unlikely Talcs, 1921, Six Talcs 
of Easy Ends, 1922, and Thirteen Pipes, 
1923). Then too, he has cultivated his 
own genre, what he has termed “chroni- 
icles of our time,” dealing in a satiric 
way with the life of the automobile, 
10 H. P; and with the moving picture 
industry, Pactory of Dreams. His travel 
impressions have been collected in Fision 
of the Times, and in his entertaining 
and keen Spain: Repttblie of Workers, ti 
short section of which was reprinted in 
The Living Age for May 1932. 

Ehrenburg lives in Paris. He is still 
in his early forties and in full power of 
creation. He has confessed: “I seem 
Jo be best as a satirist. This probably 
is why I am so fond of foreign material. 
I should like to think that a few of my 
books could help, no matter how little, 
to destroy the society I hate. Despite 
everv’thing I consider myself a Russian 
and a Soviet writer. A Russian writer 
because of my language and all that 
binds one to’ the countr\' that gave him 
life and first helped to form him. I am 
a Soviet writer if only because the 
Soviet Revolution permitted me to see 
with new eyes the old world I know so 
well. No doubt I am a bad builder — 
I somehow haven’t the knack of driving 
in nails. I can’t sing lively songs either. 
But I do what I can. Maybe that, too, 
is necessary.” 

A. F. 

Principal work's of Il^-a Ehrenburg 
(with titles in English) : 

Poetry: Poems (1915-1921) 1931. 

Novels: The Extraordinary Adventures of 
Julio jurenito and His Disciples, 1921 ; Life 
Md End of Nicholas Konrhov, 1922; Trust 
>923; The Love of Jeanne Ncy, 1924; 
the Summer of the Year, 1926; Street in 
‘Moscow, 1927; The Conspiracy of Equals, 
1928; The Adventures of Lazik Ratschwanz, 
1929: AfichacI Lykow, 1929. 

Short Stories : Unlikely Tales, 1921; Six 
tales of Easj- Ends, 1922; 'Thirteen Pipes, 


1923; The Conventional Sufferings of a 
Coffee-House Regular Customer, 1926. 

Biography: The Life of Gracchus Babcuf, 
1929. 

Chronicles or The Times: 10 H.P., 1930: 
Factory of Dreams, 1931. 

Travel: Vision of the Times, 1929; Spain: 
Republic of Workers, 1931. 

Ilya Ehrenburg’s works available in 
English translation : 

The Love of Jeanne Ncy, 1929; The Extra- 
ordinary Adventures of Julio Jurenito and His 
Disciples, 1930; Street in Moscow, 1932. 

About Ilya Ehrenburg: 

Gomez de la Serna, R. prologue to La 
Coltcjucta dc Moscu; Pozner, V, Anthologic 
de la Prose Russc Conlciiiporaiiic ; Orobon 
Fern.andcz, V. Vciitle Cuer.tistas de la Rueva 
Rasta and Dreis-ig Xciie Lrcahlcr dcs Reiicn 
Russtand, 

liticritalioiial I.ileraltire 1 1138 Moscow, 1933; 
•Vofi Mir 4:lor) Moscow, April 1925, and 
8-9:224 .\ugust-Septcmbcr 192O. 

Matliilde Eikcr 1893- 

Autobiographical sketch of Mathilde 
Eikcr, 2 \mcricnn novelist: 

I \Vz\S born in Washington, D.C., 
January 5, 1893, the daughter of John 
Tri'pner Eiker and Mattie Etheridge 
Eiker, I have lived in Washington all 
my life, graduating from the public 
scliools, and in 1914, from George Wash- 
ington University, in that city. 

It is ver}' difficult to trace my develop- 
ment as a writer because I cannot re- 
member a time when I did not e.xpect to 
become a writer, and yet I wrote almost 
nothing until the time that I actually 
began writing for publication. 

My earliest work, to be exact, was a 
play, written, when I was seven years 
old, on a sheet of white wrapping paper 
and designed to be performed in our 
back yard, where a sheet pinned to the 
clothes line was curtain, back-drop, and 
wings, I remember the play for a speech 
which taxed my efforts to reconcile rhyme 
and grammar. 

On the other side of tbe Pacific Ocean 
Lives a maiden, and in she 
Lies my heart’s devotion. 

I love her, and she loves me. 

I justified the rhyme in line two on the 
ground of poetic license. (I was in the 
third grade, and my teacher had men- 
tioned it.) When I appealed to her, how- 
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ever, she refused to countenance quite so 
much license. I forsook poetic drama 
from that day to this, and resolved that 
anything which I had to say in the future 
could be expressed within the limitations 
of grammatical correctness. Whether 1 
then abjured fairy plays, 1 tlo not remem- 
ber. This mn)’ liave beeji the transition 
from romanticism to realism. 

Pla3-s remained my dtief literary in- 
terest, altho I wrote no more until the 
year 1922. In that year I wrote two 
plays, one of which was accepted for 
production, altho never produced. Shortly 
afterward, I began my first novel, which 
was immediately accepted for publication. 
I have written only novels since that 
time. I now definitely prefer the novel 
as a medium of expression, altho I have 
not lost my interest in plays and expect 
to return sometime to that form. The 
short story I Jiave never cared for as a 
literary fonn, altho at the time I was 
interested in plays, I wrote a few light 
short stories and sold them under an 
assumed name. 

It is difficult to say what were the 
influences that contributed most to my 
development. In school I liked best 
French and mathematics. I admired the 
polish, precision, and felicity of expres- 
sion of French prose; I admired also the 
capacity for detached tliought, unpre- 
judiced by emotion, of many French 
authors. The impersonality — and the 
imaginative stimulation (strange as that 
ma}' sound) — of mathematics made that 
subject one which I enjoyed completely. 
When I left school I studied music. 

From ny earliest childhood I read 
almost constantly. Uly parents wisely 
permitted me to rend anything that cainc 
into my hands. Years tj'iat were marked 
by no effort on my part to write, were 
most important in my development as a 
writer. Unlike many persons who urge 
for the young writer constant practice 
in his craft, I believe that the formation 
of a sure taste and the development of 
habits of scrutiny arc the first and most 
valuable assets. 

l\Iy chief “dislike” in writing is dunk- 
ing of titles for my books that will please 
me, the publishers, and the public. The 
Senator’s Lady, for instance, I called 
After Thanksgiving, which I considered 
an excellent ironic title, until an acquain- 
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tance, a Potential Buyer, inquiring the 
name of my next book, muttered hclp- 
lessh’, "After Thanksgivingf But it 
doesn’t mean anything. You might as 
well call it After Christmas.” There- 
upon, I deferred to a name that was 
more explicit. And Laggard Antigone, 
my name for My Onm far Tawers, 
which certainly meant something, was 
nded out because the only member of 
Antigone’s fainih’ who had a box office 
name was Oedipus, via the complex. 

I particularl.v enjoj’ walking, and the 
parks of Washington are to me a never 
failing source of delight; they are my 
conception of the show places of the 
city; never the public buildings. I also 
enjoy plajdng bridge. 

I am always most keenly aware of the 
shortcomings of m\’ life when I try to 
give an account of it. It has been too 
uneventful; I cannot make an impressive 
show' of it. Sometime, much as I hate 
traveling, I shall in desperation take a 
trip around the world just so that I can 
saj-; "hlathilde Hiker has traveled ex- 
tensively to these remote places.” Then 
will follow a thousand ports. 

5 ^: % 

Mathildc Hiker was once described by 
Selma Robinson : "She speaks witli a 
faint accent, slightl}' German; Swiss, 
perhaps. Yet she was bom in Washing- 
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ton. And her ancestors for many gen- 
erations back were Americans. She is 
tall and angular and has a young girl’s 
inability to know what to do about it all. 
She sits with one foot twisted about the 
otlier. She moves timidly. But these are 
surface things. There is a sureness in 
her mind. 

“She thinks that most individuals are 
restrained from living as they otherwise 
would by the obstacles which life places 
about them. She writes easily and 
steadily, producing a book a year. She 
was a school teacher in Washington 
when she wrote her first two novels, but 
resigned because the inadequacies of the 
educational S3'Stem irritated her. She 
believes that the problem of the super- 
normal child is not at all recognized by 
the public schools.” 

Miss Eiker’s novels are of the type 
generally classified as “drawing room.” 

Mathilde Eiker’s works: 

Mrs. Mason’s Daughters, 1925 ; Over the 
Boat Side, 1927; The Lady of Stainless 
Raiment, 1928; Stranger Fidelities, 1929; 
ily Own Far Towers, 1930; The Senator’s 
Lady, 1932; Brief Seduction of Eva, 193a. 

“Elizabeth” 1866- 

PLIZABETH, English novelist who' 
in private life is Countess Russell, 
was bom Mary Annette Beauchamp in 
1866, the daughter of H. Herron Beau- 
champ. She is a cousin of Katherine 
Mansfield, whose real name was Kathleen 
Beauchamp. 

She was a school girl in her teens 
when she met Count von Arnim while 
spending a holiday in Italj’ with her 
father. He came of a famous old Junker 
family. Tho he was twenty-five j'ears 
her senior, they were married, and he 
carried her away to an estate of sixty 
thousand acres in East Prussia. Here 
she spent most of the next twenty years 
in maintaining the formal dignity and 
state of her position as mistress of the 
isolated place. There was one neighbor 
ten miles away with whom they ex- 
changed annual visits. 

It was here that her four children 
were born, first the three girls whom 
she_ called her April, May, and June 
babies, then a son. She spent many 
hours puttering in the gardens of her 


husband's huge estate, which inspired 
her so completely that her first attempts 
at writing revolved around them. She 
wrote Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden, an autobiographical novel, on 
the veranda of the chateau while her 
babies played around her. The book was 
in diary form. Published in 1898, it had 
great success and went thru countless 
subsequent editions. Thirty-five years 
later it was still a favorite. A second 
garden volume. The Solitary Summer, 
was in a sense a continuation of the 
first. The last book in which she wrote 
of her own experiences in the first person 
was an account of a trip to Germany’s 
island of Riigen in the Baltic Sea. 

The next work of Elizabeth, published 
in 1905, was a venture in pure fiction. 
The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight is a 
tale of a vivacious young princess with 
red gold hair and a nose that was not 
quite straight. Two years later Elizabeth 
attempted a new literary form, a comedy 
of manners in letters, recording the 
progress of a romance between Frdulein 
Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther in letters 
written by the girl. In The Caravancrs, 
the story of a lazy, pompous, and miserly 
Prussian army officer, she allowed her 
gift for satire full play. But even in her 
most biting moods, her merriment and 
humor cannot be suppressed. 

As Countess von Arnim, Elizabeth 
never outgrew a secret amusement at the 
servants in their scarlet uniforms and the 
formal dinners with her husband. When 
the servants were not too observant she 
would get great joy from planting 
flowers around the sundial and lunching 
on salads under the lilac bushes when 
her husband was away, instead of sitting 
alone in state in the lofty dining room. 

Count von Arnim died in 1910 and 
Elizabeth’s life in Germany came to an 
end with the appearance of The Pastor’s 
Wife, the last of her books to have a 
German setting. The books of that period 
numbered ten, signed “by the author of 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden” or 
not acknowledged at all. 

As it was Count von Arnim’s wish 
that his children should be educated in 
England, Elizabeth returned to her own 
countr}"^ in 1914 and sent her son to Eton. 
The outbreak of the World War detained 
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her youngest daiigliler in Gcrnianv, 
where she eventually niarriecl a Bavarian. 

In 1916 Elizabeth regained her English 
citizenship thru her marriage, at the age 
of fifty, to John Francis Stanley Russell, 
the second Earl Russell. They were 
separated three years later, and he died 
in 1930, leaving his title to his younger 
brother, Bertrand Russell, the philoso- 
pher and mathematician. 

During the War Elizabeth sent her 
two eldest daughters and her son to 
America where they all eventually mar- 
ried. She resumed her writing with 
Christopher and Columbus, which was 
based on the American journey of her 
two daughters, tho the story is fictitious. 
After her separation from Earl Russell 
in 1919 she spent the summers in the 
Swiss Alps in her Chfdet Solcil, where 
she wrote Vera, a satirical novel. Pub- 
lished in 1921, it led Alice MeyncII to 
call her one “of the three finest wits of 
our day.” 

Among the other books of this later 
period. The Enchanted April was an 
amusing story of an Italian holiday 
which, in 1922, had almost as much 
popularity as Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden. It was made into a play by 
Kane Campbell. The novel Love, pub- 
lished in 1925, dealt with a young man 
and an older woman. The works of 
Elizabeth were published in fourteen 


uniform volumes in 1929. Father was a 
Book-of-thc-Month Club selection in 
1931. 

Elizabeth has been described by Rosita 
Forbes as “dignified and gracious in 
spile of there being only half as much 
of her as of the ordinary author or 
authoress. She really is a very tiny lady 
so that everyone always wants to do 
things for her, and to protect her from 
herself, and from anything rough or 
cold, and above all from the wayward- 
ness of the characters in her novels who 
do just what they like. Lady Russell’s 
mouth is pale pink, like a flower, in the 
middle of a face made of white samite, 

“She inhabits a series of enchanted 
cottages perched in unexpected places all 
over the world. One stands high above 
the valley of the Rhone, between Swiss 
snows and forests. It is a dear little 
Hans Andersen house with eaves like 
ey'cbrows and blue painted shutters. An- 
other, within an hour of London, was 
obviously the original dwelling of Red 
Riding Hood. It is all on the ground 
floor, with rows and rows of china plates 
lining the hall, so that any ordinary 
person’s day would be punctuated by 
brcalcages. 

“Wherever she goes, Elizabeth is sur- 
rounded by friendship. It permeates 
her cottages, but I doubt if any of her 
friends really know Elizabeth. They see 
her, like a Bronzino portrait in cramoisie 
velvet and dark fur, her wimple of ash- 
gold hair needing tlie pearls of the 
Renaissance, bending over a chessboard, 
her small, cold hands as colorless as the 
ivory castles. They walk with her one 
by one in pine woods and olive groves, 
but they do not learn much about Eliza- 
beth, except that she is young as hope 
and old as wisdom, with an immense 
interest in love and life and books and 
things and people.” 

She continually' refuses to be inter- 
viewed concerning the details of her 
private life, but broke her rule in 1926 
for her friend Sir Philip Gibbs. She is 
a popular London hostess. 

To the editors of this work she wrote 
in 1933: “It has always been ray wish, 
unfortunately' not realized, to remain 
anonymous, and I still try to be as anony- 
mous as possible.” 
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The works of Elizabeth: 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden, 1898; 
The Solitary Summer, 1899; April Baby’s 
Book of Tuiies, 1900; The Benefactress, 1901; 
The Pions Pilgrimage, 1901 ; Adventures of 
Elizabeth in Riigen, 1904; The Princess Pris- 
cilla’s Fortnight, 1905; Friiulein Schmidt and 
Mr. Anstnither, 1907; The Caravaners, 1909; 
The Pastor’s Wife, 1914: Christopher and 
Columbus, 1919; In the Mountains, 1920; 
Vera, 1921 ; The Endianted April, 1922; Love, 
1925; Introduction to Sallj', 1926; Expiation, 
1929; Works (14 volumes) 1929; Father, 1931. 

About Elizabeth: 

Cooper, A. P. Authors and Others; Ward, 
A. .C. The Ninctcen-T'ucntics; Williams, H. 
Modern English JVriters. 

Delineator 108:7 May 1926; Mentor 15:49 
March 1927. 

S. Guy Endore 1901- 

Autobiographical sketch of Samuel Guy 
Endore, American author: 

T AM one of five children of Jewish 
(Russian-Galician). ancestry’. I was 
born in Brookly'n, New York, July 4, 
1901. We had our first schooling at the 
Orphan’s Home in Canal Dover, Ohio, 
a Methodist institution. In 1908 we 
were taken abroad and my brotlier and 
I studied at the Elizabeth Gymnasium 
in Vienna until Easter 1914. My' sisters 
studied piano at the Imperial Conserva- 
tory' of Music. Our father had taken 
us there and left us under the strict 
surveillance of a French governess, an 
admirable woman from Brittany', who 
became a second mother to us. Unfor- 
tunately' she perished somewhere in Fin- 
land during the revolutionary' turmoils 
in Russia. 

I graduated from high school in 1917, 
and having alway’S entertained notions 
of becoming an artist I entered the 
Carnegie Technical Institute at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The war upset these and 
other plans of mine. Eventually' I came 
to study' at Columbia College, intending 
to emerge at the end of seven years as 
a doctor. Lack of funds prevented me 
from going that far, but I did manage 
to graduate and even to secure an M.A., 
by means of scholarships and loans; and 
haying been awarded a traveling fellow- 
ship, I continued to study' towards a 
Ph.D. 

I failed however to secure employ'- 
nient as a teacher of French. Mean- 


while I had acquired a wife, nee Plen- 
rietta Portugal (one daughter: Marcia) 
and was badly' in need of money'. 1 
thereupon turned to writing as a means 
of livelihood, my wife being willing to 
share the risk. As a matter of fact 
other avenues of work were pretty' much 
closed to me. Steady, dull office jobs 
afilict me with an indefinable but severe 
melancholia. The writer is today' one of 
the few who can have a home life. The 
rest are part-timers. Writing, in short, 
offered me the opportunity of living like 
a gentleman, a condition to which I was 
not born, but to which all my nature 
aspired. 

I felt moreover that my' training 
would be of help to me, and I had 
received some encouragement in this 
direction from John Erskine. I began 
on the veiy bottom rung of the ladder, 
that is to say' I was a ghost translator, 
which is little short of nothing. After 
that I became a translator in my own 
right, and since then my advance has 
been one triumph after another, so that 
I may expect any' year now to be 
actually earning a living. 

When one takes into consideration the 
many' years of my' education, the time 
it takes me to write a book and the 
hard research that most of them cost 
me, it is plain that I am a losing proposi- 
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tion, not only to nn’self, but also to the 
generality that Icept the world going 
while I prepared m3’sclf to be what I’ve 
become. My defense must be that of 
all those who strive to live like gentle- 
men, the writer’s burden upon society 
is least, his contribution highest. 

The writer’s task is to amuse, to in- 
terpret, to e.Khort. It is my aim to do 
all three together, whenever possible, in 
the form of novels, short stories, biog- 
raphy, etc. The predicament of the 
writer is that the average person wishes 
to be amused and not instructed in his 
short leisure, he does not wish to be 
made more aware of his misfortunes, 
he wants something to help him forget; 
while the upper classes threaten to tear 
the social structure down with them if, 
by interpretation or e.xhortation, their 
privileges are attacked. For my part I 
have not 3’et decided whicli is worse, 
the muted miseries of peace and indus- 
try, in which there arc some spoils to 
be distributed, no matter how unjustl3’, 
or the clamorous horrors of revolution 
where success is hazardous and tlie 
spoils are nil. 

I am to a large e.xtent a ^’egetarian, 
a teetotaler, a non-smoker. In giving 
up, with occasional exceptions, the use 
of meat, liquor, and tobacco, I feel that 
I have added to tlie happiness I derive 
from living. For recreation I prefer 
handball, sun-bathing, and the movies to 
all other fonns of amusement. I read 
little outside of the subject I happen to 
be studying, for that usualty requires 
all my time. In religion I tend towards 
m3-sticism, that is to sa3’' I believe in a 
sublime world-plan, of the nature of 
which I can have no conception, tho I 
may catch occasional eye-blinding glimp- 
ses of a tinv corner of its magnificence. 
In politics I tend toward communism 
and the establishment of the classless 
societ3\ 

S. Guy Endore’s works: 

Casanova: His Known and Unknown Life, 
IQ29: The Man From Limbo, 1930; The 
Sword of God: .Teanne D’Arc, 1931; The 
Werewolf of Paris, 1933; numerous short 
stories, translations, and introductions. 

Ilya Erenburg 
See EJircithirg, Ilya 


Caradoc Evans 

Autobiographical sketch of Caradoc 
Evans, Welsh author: 

J COME from Wales, a country the 

principal exports of which are preach- 
ers, politicians, and pugilists. Jly part 
is Cardiganshire, about ten miles inland 
of New Quay, I come of peasant stock, 
altho my father succeeded in becoming 
an auctioneer and estate agent. But he 
died at the age of thirt\-, leaving a widow 
with five very small children. Of tlie 
five I was the youngest but one. ll'e 
went to the village board school. The 
education was free. Nc.xt to the preacher 
the schoolmaster was the worst tyrant in 
the place. He also was religious. He 
taught me a little penmanship and a little 
English reading, but I never had the 
ghost of an idea what I was reading. 

Mother wanted to place her children 
in genteel trades. The professions were 
out of the question. Parents who had 
money had their sons trained into 
preachers or lawyers. The Welsh make 
successful preachers and lawyers and 
politicians because their conscience can 
be bought at a basement bargain price. 
My eldest sister was apprenticed to a 
draper, likewise 013'- eldest brother, and 
at the age of fourteen I was apprenticed 
to a draper at Carmarthen. It was at 
this draper’s shop that I first tasted fresh 
meat. M}' stumbling-block rvas the Eng- 
lish language. I used to make customers 
laugh by my misuse of the words : “punc- 
tuation” for “punctual,” “cornel” for 
“comer,” “twice or three times once 
before,” and so on. 

By and by I got another job in Car- 
diff; that job was slaver3’. We slept 
six, seven, and eight in a room; and we 
were badly fed. I came to London, and 
was sacked from one job after another 
for my' incompetence. I thought that 1 
would like to be a journalist. 1 attended 
evening classes at the Working Men’s 
College in North London. But I could 
not make 3113' progress in English. Bfith 
all I decided to become a journalist. One 
day' I was discharged from my twelfth 
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London job and I vowed not to return to 
shop work. One morning I put on my 
frock coat and silk hat, which was the 
draper’s uniform, and walked into the 
office of a small weekly publication. The 
editor-proprietor looked at me and en- 
gaged me at a salary' of three pounds a 
week. Four weeks later he said to me; 
“Lend me ten pounds.” I answered, “I 
haven’t got ten pounds.” He said ; "Good 
God, if I hadn’t thought you a rich 
fellow I wouldn’t have engaged you.” 
I never received any' salary from him, 
but I had saved about thirty pounds and 
r lived on that sum. I stay'ed until the 
paper broke, spent much time in strip- 
ping the floor of its linoleum and chop- 
ping up the doors, these things being 
needed for firewood. 

I wanted to write stories, but I did 
not know what to write about. Then 
one night I opened the Bible any'where 
and the passages under my' eyes were 
those of the eighteenth chapter of Gene- 
sis. I read tliem and I said to myself : 
“This is the way to learn English.” I 
said further; “Why not try and write a 
Welsh story in Biblical English?” I 
have been try'ing to do so. 

After My People was published people 
began to talk about me. My uncle, whose 
memory' I hate, noised it about that it 
was he who had had me educated; but 
the village schoolmaster said; “If Cara- 
doc can write a book, the village idiot 
can write a new Bible.” 

. Sit 

Evans was bom in Pantycroy', 
Llandyssul, Wales. He has not revealed 
the date of his birth, but a magazine 
article in 1933 gave his approximate age 
as fifty. His father’s name was William 
Evans. The board school he attended 
was in the village of Rhydlewis. He 
worked for twelve years in provincial 
and London drapery shops. He made 
his first experiments in the short story 
on the paper overlaps of the boxes in 
which gloves were packed, being unable 
to buy writing paper out of his two or 
three shillings a week. Living in a Soho 
garret in London, he wrote a sketch a 
week for three years, but succeeded in 
getting only’ two of them published. He 
received five shillings for one and noth- 
ing for the other. 
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A chance encounter on the street 
carried him into journalism. Eventually 
he was on the staff of Everybody's 
JFeekly, and was acting editor of T. P.'s 
Weekly and Cassell's Weekly. 

Evans expressed hatred for his own 
nationality in a book of short stories 
called My People, which was published 
in 1915. It was suppressed in Wales. 
The author was denounced from pulpits 
and images of him were burned. One 
day' he was being shaved by a Welsh 
barber in the Strand, London. The 
barber, not knowing who he was, said; 
“If I had Caradoc here I would slash 
his throat.” 

When he told a lecture audience in 
Cambridge that it was the Welsh who 
taught the Londoners to water their milk, 
the meeting was stopped by hecklers 
and he was forced to seek police pro- 
tection to get to his hotel. Lloy'd George 
said: “This man is a renegade.” 

But Evans continued to satirize his 
people in books of short stories, publish- 
ing Capcl Sion in 1916 and My Neigh- 
bours in 1919. Riots accompanied the 
production^ of his play, Taffy, in the 
London West End in 1925. Dairy’men 
were ejected from the theatre by the 
dozens nightly. The play had little 
success. 

The first novel by Evans, Nothing to 
Pay, appeared in 1930. It was the story 
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ai a Weish miser. Glyn Roberts said; 
“To me it is one of the greatest novels 
I have ever read, even tlio all its char- 
acters are depraved and contemptible, 
and tho its ‘hero’ is one of the uttermost 
monsters who ever bestrode the white 
pages of a novel.” A second novel, 
IFasps, followed in 1932. It was called 
an astounding book. 

Naomi Ro 3 de-Smith hails Evans as 
“the greatest satirist of his own people 
since Swift.” H. L. Mencken believes 
that he has created a new form of fiction. 
According to J. B. Priestley, “he can 
be depended upon to set down the truth 
as he sees it with a fierce, mordant 
humor,” and Hugh Walpole declares that 
“his honest}" is one of the most striking 
things in modern letters.” 

Altho he has published comparatively 
little and is seldom seen. Evans has 
achieved the status of a legend. Thomas 
Burke describes him as “a lean figure, 
dark of hair and visage, and heavily 
lined. He has the smouldering gloom 
of his race that flashes now and then 
into nen'ous heat. He goes about with 
spurts and dashes, bursting into a place 
and bursting out before you know he 
has been there; and never yet has he 
been known to keep an appointment. He 
talks in cascades, words tumbling over 
each other, precisely opposite to the 
caustic manner of his work ; words, too, 
that cause people in trains and buses to 
look aghast. He likes plain company, 
pipes, old taverns, and beer.” 

He states in Who’s Who that his 
recreations are "walking in London and 
sennon-tasting at Welsh chapels, listen- 
ing to other people’s opinions.” 

In 1933 English and Welsh alike were 
anticipating his next book. Gangrene, in 
which he was said to transfer his satiri- 
cal attentions to the Gloucestershire 
peasantr}'. 


Caradoc Evans’ works : 

Short Stories: My People: Stories of the 
Peasantry of West Wales, 1915; Capel Sion, 
Igi6: My Neighbours: Stories of the London 
n'elsh, 1919. 

Play : Taffy, 1925, 

Novels: Nothing to Pay, 1030; Wasps 
1932 : The Way to Heaven, 1033. ' 


About Caradoc Evans; 

Saturday Rmn^i 155:311 April i, 1933, 


“Hans Fallada” 1S93- 

Autobiographical sketch of Hans Fallada 
German novelist, whose real name is 
Rudolf Ditzen: 

T WAS born July 21, 1893, in Greifs- 

wald in Pomerania. My father was 
a jurist. The first eighteen years of mv 
life were spent in Berlin and Leipzig, 
but I never became a real city dweller. 

It was perhaps from my Frisian and 
Hanoverian ancestors that I got my im- 
pulse towards the country, flowing water, 
animals, and the life of the soil. 

As far as I can recollect — and from 
what mv parents remember of me— I 
was pretty much of a good-for-nothing, 
always sick, given to tears, a pronounced 
solitary, and happy only in the company 
of animals. 

I was a craz}’ scamp, always falling 
downstairs, getting my hand caught be- 
tween millstones, throwing myself under 
the hoofs of galloping horses, always 
caught when cheating in the classroom, 
and very early in life finding an escape 
in the fantasy world of books. At four- 
teen I had completely gone thru my 
father’s library, including the carefully 
hidden sets of Zola and Boccaccio. Even 
today, when 1 get up in the morning, I 
can remember those early 4 a.m. awak- 
enings, when my eyes used to be con- 
fronted with the hobgoblin of Pytha- 
goras, along with the friendlier faces of 
Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver, and Don 
Quixote. 

It is no wonder, then, that I never 
graduated, but instead, one fine clay, 
found myself in the country as an agri- 
cultural student on an estate in Thur- 
ingia. For six weeks I was compelled, 
along with the Polish peasant girls, to 
tvork a dung fork in order to show 
that I was reall}’ serious about my love 
for the land. I must have proved myself, 
because I spent the next six weeks as a 
stable boy, gradual!}’ feeling my way 
into my relationship with concrete, 
everyday things. And when, one night — 
I was twenty — I found myself alone with 
a calving cow, I felt that somehow my 
hands knew what to do. I became a 
notable cow and horse midwife. 

■ s„„cJay after- 

foV trout in flow- 
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ing, shad}' brooks ; I can remember those 
nigiits when I went tliru the stalls ; I can 
remember the rattling and snarling of 
the self-binder throwing off the first 
wheat sheaves of a monstrous, golden 
stream. 

I became unfaithful to the soil again. 
Back into the city I went; I became a 
clerk, a bookkeeper, an estate agent, a 
dealer in provisions, a potato grower. 
This lasted for several years. 

In the meantime, between 1920 and 
1922, I wrote my first novels. Dcr 
Jtnigc Gddcscital enjoyed a very slight 
success, but was written entirely in the 
expressionistic style, and is no longer 
readable today. Anton und Gcrda was 
a failure for my publisher — and yet I 
still believe it is my most creative book. 

Then followed six years of wander- 
ing, silence, inability to write, a sur- 
render of the ver}' thought of writing. 
Life had no savor. Crippled years, sick 
years, years of beggarj* and patient 
waiting, and also, tho I did not know it, 
years of apprenticeship. Then, slowly, 
a new beginning. I married. I settled 
down in a little town in Holstein, and 
solicited classified advertising for a 
provincial paper. Finall}’ I yas allowed 
to do a little writing. 

I lived from hand to mouth, and 
found great joy in living thus quietly 
with my wife and my child . . . three 
months later, I found myself again in 
Berlin. Slowly, witli what time I could 
spare from my office work, I wrote 
Bauern, Bonzen und Domben. 

* * * 

Fallada’s self-portrait ends at the 
point where success began to come to 
h'ni. Bauern, Bonzen und Bomben, a 
political novel, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived b}' the critics and, tho there were 
few readers, it enabled him to move into 
a little house witli a garden at the edge 
of the city. 

Then came Kleiner Mann, Was Nidi? 
^lan, What Now?) — a book to 
which the critics were cool, but which 
me German public rejoiced over and 
devoured more eagerty than any book 
since All Quiet on the Western Front. 
It was a simple and moving tale of a 
poor 3 'oung couple and the struggle they 
made to support life for themselves and 


their baby in the Germany of depression 
3 'ears. The German c.xpression, klciner 
mann, or “little man,” is a sociological 
one, meaning the group which is bearing 
the burden of unemployment. Fallada 
said his aim was “to bear witness to the 
unimportant people, who are very dif- 
ferent from the popular conception of 
them.” 

Dealing as it did with a universal con- 
dition, Little Man, IJ 'hat Nozu? had a 
univensal appeal. Large editions were 
printed in England and America and 
eleven other foreign translations were 
made in as many months. In America 
it was a Book-of-thc-Month Club selec- 
tion in 1933 and it led best seller lists 
for some time. Christopher Morley 
said: “The enchantment of the story 
is the clear and gay humor with which 
it is told. The fundamental virtue of 
Uiis fine book is its quickening sympathy, 
its softening effect upon our hard crust 
of daily unconcern. . .” 

The tremendous success of his book 
on two continents left Fallada dazed. 
He was himself a “little man," one of 
the unemployed, when he wrote it and 
neither he nor his publisher dreamed 
of the possibility of such success. “It 
is a miracle; my wife and I seem to 
each other like enchanted children," he 
said afterward. Now able to realize a 
life-long dream, he bought a little farm 
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of his own in Pomerania. It was with 
more pain than pleasure that he went to 
Berlin to help witli the filminj^ of his 
stor}'. 

Fallada w'as sure the miracle would 
not repeat itself. Pressed by the public 
and the publishers for further stories of 
the same characters, he said his forth- 
coming books would be of an entirely 
different kind. While Little Man, iVhat 
Notv? was at the height of its popularitj' 
in the summer of 1933, he was working 
on a novel along the lines of Bauern, 
Donzen ttiid Bowbcii, dealing with con- 
victs released from prison. In addition 
to this, he was planning a new type of 
criminal novel, new in the manner of 
telling and in scope, and also a light love 
stflrj' of two girls. 

Ruth Plale gives a picture of Fallada 
on his farm, where he lives quietly with 
his wife and son: "He gets up at five 
o’clock in the morning in all weathers, 
works out of doors all da)'! and writes 
his books in what he calls his ‘escape 
to the world of paper’ before he goes to 
bed. He is tall, rangy, and powerful 
looking, with dark brown hair, gray 
eyes, and big hands and feet, and moves 
around hotel lobbies and such-like urban 
plague spots with distressed uncase. It 
is only over plowed fields that he walks 
surely and happily.’’ 

Fie has a wide, tranquil face, and 
wears large shell-rimmed glasses. He 
looks younger than his age, which in 
1933 was forty. His name in private 
life being Ditzen, most of the neighbor- 
ing farmers had no idea that he was the 
distinguished Hans Fallada whom all 
Berlin was talking about. 

Hans Fallada’s novels: 

Dcr Jungc Godcschal, igzo; Anion und 
Gcrcln, _1922; Bauern, Bonzen und Bomben, 
1930: Kleiner Mann, Was Nun? 1932. 

Hans Fallada’s novels available in 
English translation : 

Little Man, What Now? 1933. 

About Hans Fallada : 

Lhhit; Age 314:328 June 1933. 

filie Faurc 1S73- 

’C'LIE FAURE, French art critic, was 
^ born on April 4, 1873, at Ste, Foy, 
Gironde. His father Pierre Faure was 
a peasant devoted to wine culture. As 


a small boy, Flic tells us, he had a gre.n 
passion for pictures which he would cist 
out of the reviews and color. The Paris 
Exposition supplied a large number oi 
these, and Flic is said to have awaited 
the postman with the greatest interest. 

When about fifteen years old, i. c. 
about the year 1888, £lie was sent to 
Paris where he entered the Lycee Ilenri 
IV. Later on he studied medicine, like 
his brother Jean, and received his degree 
in 1899. While still a student, Faure 
spent much time at the museums and 
galleries and his native good taste almost 
spoiled his future career for him. There 
was much that did not please and, in his 
own words: “I was on the point of for- 
saking the Louvre, forsaking painting, 
or of returning to my former loves and 
coming to no good. Delacroix saved me. 
Then it was Courbet. The Venetians 
did the rest.’’ A further occupation of 
this period was the reading of Balzac, 
Flaubert, Baudelaire, , and especially of 
Dostoievsky and Zola. It. is to Zola that 
Faure gives the credit of having intro- 
duced him to a better appreciation of the 
lives of artists. Of 'Paine he thought 
much because of the latter’s appreciative 
treatment of Delacroix. 

Towards the end of the centuiy’, Faure 
married Suzanne Gilard. They had two 
sons, one of whom died. This was also 
a period of severe experiences : "Between 
1894 and 1900, eclipse. I saw hardly 
any painting. One year of military 
service. Five years of medical studies. 
Mari'icd, very' young. Children. Bore- 
dom. Sickness. Death. Suffering. A 
precocious education in responsibility and 
unhappiness.” Then came the Dreyfus 
affair; the issue of L'Aurorc with Zola’s 
famous J’Accusc. All France took sides. 
Faure became a. frequent visitor to the 
office of the fearless paper, meeting some 
of the most outstanding Di'eyfusnrcls 
such as Clemenceau, Anatole France, 
and Zola himself. Then, in the twenty- 
seventh y'ear of his life, Faure was ap- 
pointed art critic for L’Aurorc. 

Now began his real art career. Eugene 
Carrici'e became his friend, and thru 
him Faure met Rodin, Octave Mirbeau, 
Melchnikov, and many others. In 1904 
he published his first extensive work of 
art criticism, a brochure on Vclasquco. 


iSIie Faure: Ti-Ie for 
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When, on the otlier hand, tlie individual 
artist aspires to ‘create,’ he becomes a 
monstrosity, and tliose who speak of him 
as a prophet are deluded.” This thesis 
seems to be the pervading idea of all 
Faure’s books, and especially so of his 
History of Art. This is not a historj' of 
painting and sculpture and architecture 
in the usual sense; not, at any rate, in 
tlie sense of Reinadi’s Afollo. More 
characteristically it is a histoiy of hu- 
manity as expressed in its art. The 
sociaf element is never forgotten, never 
overlooked. Environment and the inar- 
ticulate forces of the masses, the work 
of slaves and artisans. . . these too are 
considered as the builders of the pt’ra- 
mids. As Thomas Craven puts it: ‘‘The 
individual is cast aside; only spiritual 
records are taken into account, and 
reasoning a posteriori from the object 
to the environment, M. Faure attempts 
to explain not only the genesis of art, 
but also to write the histor}' of tlie so- 
ciety that gave it birth.'” In the later 
volumes of the History of Art this ten- 
denc}' is somewhat less marked because 
of the large number of actual examples 
to be discussed, but the tliought remains 
tlie same. His volume on modern art 
however is easily the most interesting 
of the five, for here there is much that 
he gathered from personal intercourse 
with the artists themselves. It takes up 
a more personal, a more anecdotal, note. 

‘‘Art,” says Faure, ‘‘is only the humble 
and marvelous image of the cosmic order 
itself, that state of provisional equilib- 
rium between chaos on this side and 
chaos on that.” But recognizing that no 
definitions of art, however well-sounding, 
would ever adequately cover all cases, 
he immediately adds; “I tliink this is 
the character, at once logical and fluc- 
tuating, tragic and consoling, of art, 
which desires tliat all definitions one has 
given and will give of it shall remain and 
should remain incomplete.” He is ‘‘all 
for the eclectic taste and the comprehen- 
sive view. The pagoda, the Pantheon, 
or the sky-scraper come to him with the 
same message, tho the language , and the 
cnipjiasis be infinitely different.” 

His other essays are much of the same 
general tendency. Whether he deals 
with Nafilcoti. "an essay in artistic crit- 
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icism with one of the wneorld’s grc.itcst 
men for its subject,” or wl lu'th artists like 
Derain, or even with the \t. philosophy of 
art as in The Dance Ovlc ’’cr Fire ' and 
IVater, Elie Faure maintaihans his thesis 
consistently. Both Jesus aWnd Napoleon 
are artists to him, and bothls alike accep- 
table. The one a “lyric artiav.'t,” the otlier 
a “master of lyricism” in cVyiction. For 
“the artist never accuses. Hild; is tlie man 
of affirmation and of conqullest. If he 
has. . . the feeling for immortality, he 
also alone knows that the introduction 
into the world of some new siVilendor is 
the only work of virtue, and | that one 
adds nothing to life by' seeking to pro- 
tect it by an appeal to the policlcman or 
the judge or that street-walkerV public 
opinion.” A.tu, 

Principal works of filie Faure :\ 

Velasquez, ipo.); Eugene Carriere.t ipoS; 
Formes et Forces, 1907; L’Art Antique, 1909; 
L’Art hfddieval, 1911; L’Art Rcnais^it, 1914; 
Les Constructciirs, 1914; La Cone.Ktc, 1917; 
La Saintc-Facc, 191S : La Danse /nr Ic Feu et 
I’Eau, 1920: Henri hlatissc, L’Art Mod- 
erne, 1921; Napolcom 105:1 L’Arbre d’Edcn, 
1923: Cezanne, 1923; Derain, 1923; Montaigne 
et Scs Trois Tremiers-Nes, 1926; L’Esprit 
des Formes, l'927; Les Trois Gouttes de Sang, 
1920; Soutine,! 1930; Corot, 1931 ; Mon Periplc, 

1932. I 

English tl'anslations of Blie Faure; 

Ancient Ant, 1921; hlediev.al Art, 1922; 
Renaissance Art, 1923; Art of Cincplastics, 
1923; Moderiit _Arb 1924; Napoleon, 1924; 
Dance Over J'irc and Water, 1926; Italian 
Renaissance, 1929; Spirit of the Forms, 1930; 
Soul of Japaif, 1930. 

About Elie Faure; 

Ellis, H, The Philosophy of Conjlict. 

Arts 4:91 August 1923; Dial 72:208 Febru- 
ary 1022; Si :.340 October 1926. 

Ronald Firbank 1SS6-1926 

ARTHUR ANNESLEY RONALD 
FIRBANK, English novelist, 
dramatist, and essayist, was born in 
London, in 1886, the second son of 
Major (Sir) Joseph Thomas Firbank, 
M.P. for St. Julians, Monmouthshire, 
and Lady Jane Harriette Firbank, fourth 
daughter of the Reverend James Perldns 
Garret, of Kilgarron County, Carlow, 

His ill health as a boy — he suffered 
from throat trouble — was only the first, 
and the least, of his ' tragedies. He 
needed a warm climate, and the general 
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dampness of England onl}' served to 
aggravate his condition. 

At the age of fourteen, after having 
been kept at home, and indulged in by 
his mother, he was sent to school for 
the first time. He went to Uppingham, 
at Rutland, one of the modern public 
schools. Details of his life there are not 
available, but enough is known to make 
it evident that he was not happ}' in his 
new surroundings. 

Firbank did not suffer long at Upping- 
ham ; it soon became apparent to all 
concerned — to himself, to his parents, 
and even to the school authorities — that 
he “had no place in a S 3 'stem based upon 
classwork, games, and communal life,” 
and he left in April 1901, after having 
completed only two terms. 

After leaving Uppingham, his educa- 
tion was continued under private tutors 
at Buxton. While there, he met R. St. 
Clair Talboys who directed his reading 
and encouraged him to write. Talboys, 
himself a man of fine sensibilities, thoroly 
understood boys who were “different,” 
and his sympathy gave Firbank a support 
that he did not receive from many. 

In the summer of 1904, Firbank went 
to a chateau at Tours, to spend his time 
in studying tlie language and literature 
of France. He used his vacation to 
good advantage, reading the works of 
Gautier, Baudelaire, Flaubert, Mallarme, 
Maeterlinck, and Henri de Regnier. 

The following year found him at 
Madrid, where he spent t^vo months in 
studying Spanish, in making literarj' 
friends, and in cultivating “fashionable 
societ)'.” He had a suite of rooms in 
the Calle Ma}-or, and he entertained on 
a lavish scale that must have distressed 
his fatlier when he received — and paid — 
the bills. 

He returned to England in October 
1905, and after a year of reading and 
stud}'- at home, he entered Trinit}'- Hall, 
Cambridge, where he was as much out 
of his element as at Uppingham. He 
completed only five terms (out of the 
necessary>- nine) and left witliout taking 
a degree. For days at a time, he would 
disappear from Cambridge (which is no 
easy thing to do) — only to return in a 
highly excitable state, full of more or 
less incoherent impressions of concerts, 
art exhibits, and literal^'- functions that 
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he had — or, so he claimed— attended in 
London. 

Sidney C. Cockerell, director of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum (which is “open to 
serious students, whether members of 
the University or not”) recalls Firbank 
as “a sensitive and rather shy young 
man, with fine discernments in art and 
literature, and rather exotic tastes.” He 
was interested in fin dc siccle literature, 
both French and English, in impression- 
istic painting, and in Russian music. 

Firbank was a member of one of the 
Cambridge dramatic societies, attending 
rehearsals, but never taking part in any 
production. Altho he was often invited 
to act, he was unable to overcome his 
shyness. He would read the parts offered 
to him, and act them, alone, in his room. 

In 1905, Firbank published his first 
volume, a thin one of forty-five pages, 
containing two prose pieces, Odette 
D’Antreverncs and A Study in Tempera- 
vtent. This was followed by Vainglory, 
and by Odette: A Fairy Tale for Weary 
People, which was dedicated "In All the 
World to the Dearest of Mothers.” For.'' 
his father, who did not understand hin-^‘ 
and who was not in sympathy with 
desire to write, Firbank bad ndred 
affection. Arefully 

Ifan K. Fletcher, his chief bior^^ 
gives a revealing sketch of 
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“In his room, he would sit in curtained 
and shaded twilight, behind his head the 
yellow glimmer of candles set in carved 
and gilded candelabra. As he talked in 
his high-pitched voice, the silhouette of 
his face, large and fleshy, with low brow, 
aquiline nose, and full lips, would pass 
across the light. His hands, clasping 
his ankles or circling his head in fre- 
quent gestures, glinted with the sombre 
colors of his rings. Usually he wore a 
green jade Chinese ring, but occasion- 
ally he preferred the color of some blue 
Eg)’ptian rings, made of earthenware.” 

In 1919, he published I'almouth, a 
romantic novel, and in August 1922 he 
visited Havana, of which he has recorded 
his impressions in Prancing Nigger, a 
volume of vivid sketches of Havana life. 
It was introduced to the American public 
by Carl Van Yechten. In England, this 
book is known as Sorrozu in Sunlight. 

An American writer. Hunter Stagg, 
saw Firbank in England during the sum- 
mer of 1923. Upon his return, he com- 
municated his impressions to Burton 
Rascoe in a sketch which confirms and 
completes that of Holland: “I went to 
dinner twice with Ronald Firbank, who 
seems to be a very lonely and unliappy 
sort of person. He speaks in an under- 
tone, so low that I always had to ask him 
to repeat ever 3 'thing he said. He ex- 
plained that he saw so few people he 
hadn’t much practice in talking. He said 
he never made a shilling out of his books ; 
and he was very bitter about it. He was 
very confident, however, that his work 
would be appreciated by future genera- 
tions; and he took a sardonic sort of 
pleasure in the fact tliat recently people 
had begun to seek his autograph. He is 
very grateful to American critics, and 
especially to Carl Van \^echten, for the 
praise they have accorded his work. The 
English are now beginning to read his 
books.” 

Firbank was painted b}" Charles Shan- 
non, Wyndham Lewis, Augustus John 
(several times) and Alvara Guevara, the 
,^Spanish artist. One of John’s portraits 
gjjave offense, naturally enough, to his 
gj^^ther, who claimed that it inade him 
A.' like an idiot — a claim not entirely 
ut truth, as John has exaggerated 
general 1 ^'g features, with a result 
witli A exactly attractive. Of Gue- 


vara’s painting, Firbank himself voiced 
his disapproval : “A perfectly brutal little 
study of me, huddled up in a black suit 
by' a jar of orchids, in a decor suggestive 
of opium.” 

After traveling a good deal on the 
Continent, Firbank went to Egypt. In 
the spring of 1926, he returned to Rome, 
where he died on j\Iay 21. He was buried 
in the Testaccio Cemetery. He had not 
readied the age of forty, “the thought of 
which he so much disliked.” 

Firbank had a habit of disappearing 
frequently, leaving no word, which 
caused his friends a tremendous amount 
of worry, as they did not know where 
he was or in what condition. As a re- 
sult, there are several “gaps” in his life, 
making it somewhat difficult to write a 
detailed biographical sketch. Flis own 
life or deatli he is known to have re- 
garded with supreme indifference, which 
makes less strange the fact that his 
American publishers, when appealed to 
for information by the editors of tliis 
book in 1933, suggested writing to him at 
his London address! 

For his reputation in America, Firbank 
is indebted chiefly to Carl Van \''echten, 
critic and novelist, who declares that “he 
is, perhaps, the only purely Greek writer 
that we possess today. There is no senti- 
mentality in his work ; hardly even 
cynicism. To such affairs of the world 
as those for which he has no taste he is 
utterly indifferent. He does not satirize 
the things he hates : he flits airily about, 
arranging with skilful fingers the things 
he loves.” 

Another friend, Y. B. Holland, who 
knew him as a student, sees Firbank as 
“an unhappy man who had the power of 
expressing himself in his books. . . liis 
brain was too tumultuous to allow him 
to express himself clearly in speech.” 

In the United States, Firbank is best 
known by Prancing Nigger and The 
Flozvcr Beneath the Foot. The former 
work was begun in September 1922 in 
the British West Indies, arid was com- 
pleted among the palms and flowers of 
Bordighera in the winter of 1923. The 
genesis of the latter romantic tale is 
best told in Firbank’s own words: “I 
suppose The Flozucr Beneath the Foot is 
really Oriental in origin, altho the scene 
is some imaginary Vienna. The idea 
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came in Algeria.- One evening (or it 
may have been early morning) just as 
the lights were being extinguished of a 
supper-restaurant in Algiers, a woman, 
almost assuredly an American, sailed 
unconcernedly in, and sank down with 
charming composure, at a table not far 
from mine, and to myself I murmured: 
“Her Dreaminess, the Queen !” Later, in 
the radiant dawn, just outside, I beheld 
an Arab boy asleep beside the summer- 
sea, and to myself I murmured: “His 
Weariness, the Prince !” And from these 
two names The Flower just came about.’’ 

Valinouth and Prancing Nigger are of 
especial interest to American readers in 
their presentation of Negro characters. 
Firbank’s conception of the Negro, says 
Carl Van Vechten, is his own, and is not 
indebted to other writers who have 
handled Negro themes, from Plarriet 
Beecher Stowe down to T. S. Stribling. 

Firbank’s prose fictions are most easily 
described as novels, altho they are not 
that in the strict sense of the term. Too 
short for full-length novels and too long 
for short stories, they fall, ratlier in- 
definitely, between the two. And it is 
not only in length, but also in structure 
that Firbank’s works are not true novels. 
Primarily concerned, as he is, with char- 
acter development, he pays little attention 
to what is ordinarily regarded as the 
chief element of the novel : action. As a 
result, the narrative thread is slight and 
loose. Firbank is partial to eccentric 
characters, and the interest of the reader 
is centered on what the characters say 
and think and feel, rather than on what 
they do, or fail to do. 

Mrs. Thoroughfare, Lady Saunter, 
Lady Quickstep, Sir William West- 
Wind, Miss Peggy Laugher, Miss 
Almeria Goatpath, Mrs. Lumlum, Sir 
Victor Virtue, Miss Doris Country, and 
Miss May Heaven are only a few of the 
fantastic names to be found in Firbank’s 
pages. 

In his treatment of pliysical passion, 
Firbank is frank, but not offensive, 
always suggesting or implying much 
more than he states. In spite of this 
fact, however, he is not,, according to 
Van Vechten, popular with women 
readers. “I meet ladies in the street,” 
he writes, "who batter, me u'ith their 
parasols because they have been led to 


read his books thru reading encomiastic 
articles of mine., I quite appreciate the 
depth of their feeling, but when these 
ladies assure me that the3f do not like 
Firbank, I am learning more about the 
ladies themselves than I am about the 
object of their abomination.” 

H. s. R. 

Ronald Firbank’s works: 

Odette D'Antrevernes and A Study in 
Temperament, 1905; Vainglory, 1915; Odette;^ 
A Fairy Tale For Weary People, 1916; In- 
clinations, 1916; Caprice, 1917; Valmouth: A 
Romantic Novel, 1919; The Princess Zoubar- 
off: A Comedy, 1920; Santal, 1921; The 
Flower Beneath the Foot, 1923; Prancing 
Nigger, 1924 (English title: Sorrow in Sun- 
light) ; Concerning the Eccentricities of Card- 
inal Pirelli, 1926; The Mauve Tower: A 
Dream Play (unpublished); True Love: An 
Episode (unpublished). 

About Ronald Firbank; 

Fletcher, I. K. Ronald Firbank; Muir, P. H. 
A Bibliography of the First Editions of Books 
by Ronald Firbank; Van Vechten, C. Excava- 
tions; introduction to . Prancing Nigger; 
Walej’, A. The Works of Ronald Firbank 
(introduction to Volume 1 ). 

Bookman's Journal 15:1 No. 4, 1927. 

Vardis Fisher 1895 - 

Autobiographical sketch of Vardis 
Fisher, American author: 

T WAS born in Annis, Idaho, of pioneer 

parents who were also born of pion- 
eers; educated in the Universities of 
Utah and Chicago, taking my doctorate 
from the latter in 1925 ; have taught in 
several universities ; and at present 
[summer 1933] am living in the Ante- 
lope country of Idaho, doing the remain- 
ing volumes of a tetralogy of which In 
Tragic Life was the first. 

My chief recreation is hard physical 
labor. Among my contemporaries in 
literature, some things which give me 
pleasure are the impetuous headlong 
rhetoric of Thomas Wolfe; the superb 
craftsmanship of Faulkner; the whim- 
sical tenderness of Nathan; and the 
oblique and penetrating realism of Cabell. 

There is nothing at all unusual in my 
method of writing. I write in the morn- 
ing, perhaps for three or four hours, 
rarely doing more than eight hundred 
words in the rough ; revise ver}' carefully 
once, or even a second and third time ; 
and am still, of course, dissatisfied. 
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The “influences” which have touched 
my life have been too many even to 
suggest here; but among them are tlie 
. Bible, puritans and moralists, college 
teachers of all sorts, and a persistent 
observation of my fellows. I think I 
have no “esthetic bias.” 

In regard to a serious statement of 
principle, about all I can say is that I tiy 
to portray life as I see and have seen it; 
and because I have seen so much that is 
brutal and ruthless, vulgar and unles-' 
soned, and because I believe that all 
aspects of human life belong in serious 
novels, my books are called brutal and 
ruthless. But I have no vision of a 
utopia and I hope I preach no morality. 
The only good book, in my opinion, is an 
honest book, and no book, I am sure, can 
be honest and wholly bad. Most of the 
dogmatisms I trust I have left behind. 

I feel that life needs no apologists, 
least of all the romantics; and that what 
passes for romance, in one form and 
another, is not only vicarious fulfillment 
or adolescent attempts at escape, but is 
also a terrible confession of a people 
afraid of themselves. Foiy a long while 
we have been as a race frying to lift 
ourselves apart from life and\in process 
of that we have invented iniiumerable 
di.sguises and monstrous afifecrations in 
which we take refuge ; all of whjich seems 
pretty silly to me. 


I see no reason why we should assume 
virtues which we do not posses, nor why 
we should look with shame upon those 
impulses which repudiate those imagin- 
ary virtues; and it becomes obvious, at 
this point, that I accept the thesis of 
that wisest and wittiest of American 
books, Mr. Cabell’s Beyond Life. What 
he has said there is unanswerable. And 
it is a magnificent irony that his book is 
regarded, at least by many whom I know, 
as gorgeous spoofing. Perhaps the fact 
that it is so regarded shows, even in 
sufficient degree to appall Mr. Cabell, 
that our unconscious dishonesty with 
ourselves is a completely integrated part 
of our social thought. And out of all 
this, of course, springs such irony as 
Anatole France made splendid books of. 

My published works are Sonnets to an 
Imaginary Madonna, a volume more 
sardonic and excoriating than I care to 
remember; and three novels, Toilers of 
the Hills, Dark Bridwell, and hi Tragic 
Life. 

* * * 

If Vardis Fisher had given a more de- 
tailed account of his life in the above 
sketch, he might have mentioned that he 
was born on March 31, 1895, the son of 
Joseph and Temperance Thornton 
Fisher; that, as he has stated elsewhere, 
he wrote a complete novel when only a 
youngster in his first year- of high school 
and burned it, and that during adoles- 
cence he “wrote enough bad verse to 
make a collected edition.” 

He served as a corporal in the United 
States army during the World War, and 
was married on September 10, 1918, to 
Leona McMurtrey, who later died. They 
had two children. Grant and Wayne. 
Fisher received his A.B. from the Uni- 
versity of Utah in 1920 and his A.M. 
from the University of Chicago in 1922. 
One of his instructors at Chicago was 
Robert Plerrick, the novelist, who ad- 
vised him to give up the idea of produc- 
ing fiction because he would “never write 
a novel worth opening.” 

Fisher began his educational career 
upon receiving his Ph.D. in 1925. After 
three years as instructor in English at 
the University of Utah, he went in tlie 
same capacity to New York University 
in 1928. He thinks “teaching is the 
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worst nonsense a writer can fall into” 
and regards it merely as “pot-boiling.” 

His first book, Sonnets to an linagin- 
arv Madonna, was published in 1927, 
while he was still at the University of 
Utah, and the three novels followed in 
1928, 1931, and 1932 respectively. 

The first edition of the third novel. 
In Tragic Life, was brought out by the 
Caxton Printers of Caldwell, Idaho, after 
having been rejected by half a dozen 
Eastern publishers because, in the words 
of one, “It is too strong meat for our 
table.” The book attracted the attention 
of critics, and later it was issued by a 
Hew York publishing firm. This firm 
plans to bring out, with the Idaho 
printers, the three other novels that are 
to follow in Fisher’s tetralogy of a man’s 
life. The projected title of the second 
volume is Passions Spin the Plot, and of 
the final volume, No Villain Need Be. 
These titles are taken from George 
Meredith’s famous lines in “Modern 
Love” (Stanza XLIII) ; 

. . . . In_ tragic life, God wot, 

No villain need be! Passions spin the plot; 

We arc betrayed by what is false within. 

The entire tetralog}', says Fisher, 
will “range from the frontier to the 
largest metropolis, from the crude life 
of a frontier home to most of the im- 
portant aspects of American life, becom- 
ing tliereb}', I hope, a truly indigenous 
American novel, which is spacious in its 
scope, inclusive in its materials. It will 
not, therefore, be a novel with an ‘un- 
happy’ ending. It will proceed from 
bewilderment and chaos into negativism 
and then to a very positive attitude 
toward life.” 

According to the Boston Transcript 
Fisher “tells us about the dry farmers 
and the canyon hermits, two new types 
of fiction, with an avalanche of realistic 
detail worthy of Frank Nonas, of Theo- 
dore Dreiser, or of Zola, who were pos- 
sibly his subconscious literary progeni- 
tors. \ou can call Mr, Fisher’s West 
the most living of all the Wests- because 
It IS sordid as well as epic, his men have 
more guts than good manners (guts is 
a word he loves) more sex tlian chivalr\’', 
more hauntingly real personalities than 
conventional charm, minds more undis- 
tinguished than statesmanlike. . .” 


While he was writing his tetralogy, 
Fisher had more than half a dozen other 
novels shaped in his mind, including a 
stor}' of sophisticated university student 
life (this one was nearly written in the 
rough) another which he calls “the epic 
of the homely girl, most pathetic of all 
the misdemeanors from God’s hand,” 
and a novel about Jesus. 

He lives in New York in the winter 
time and spends the summer on his 
father’s ranch at Ririe, Idaho. 

Vardis Fisher’s works: 

Poems; Sonnets to an Imaginary iMadonna, 
1927. 

Novels: Toilers of the Hills, 1928; Dark 
Bridwell, 1931; In Tragic Life, 1932; Pas- 
sions Spin tlie Plot, 1933. 

About Vardis Fisher: 

Boston Transcript Book Section August 8, 

1931- 

James Elroy Flecker 1884-191S 

TAMES ELROY FLECKER, English 
" poet and dramatist, was born in 
Lewisham, London, on November 5, 
1884, and died in Switzerland, a victim 
of tuberculosis, at the age of thirty on 
Januar}" 3, 1915. 

He. was the son of the Rev. W. H. 
Flecker, headmaster of Dean Close 
School at Cheltenham, and was an un- 
usually precocious child. He attended 
his father's school and entered Upping- 
ham at 16. There he won an open classi- 
cal scholarship (a field in which he 
always excelled) in his first year and tlic 
season following “went up” to Trinit)' 
College, Oxford, where he stay-ed for 
five years, made many friends, and be- 
came a protege of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
then professor of English literature. For 
about a 3 'ear after leaving O.xford he 
taught in a school at Hampstead, then 
entered Caius College, Cambridge, to 
take tuition in foreign languages with 
the idea of preparing himself for the 
consular service. 

After two years of this preparation 
he won an appointment and in June 
1910, not j'et 26, was sent to Constan- 
tinople. Ill health, however, forced him 
to return to England in September of 
the same year. He entered a sanitorium 
in the Cotswold Hills near Cheltenham, 
came out six montlis later ajjparentl}' in 
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the best of liealtli, and was sent to 
Smyrna. It was the dull season and the 
duties were light, so almost immediately 
he obtained a leave of absence and jour- 
neyed to Athens where he married Miss 
Hclle Skiadressi. She was a native of 
Greece whom he had met the year before, 
and was to prove a most devoted wife 
and the inspiratioti of his best literary 
work, whicli was accomplished as his 
health grew steadily worse in the next 
few years. 

After a holiday in Corfu following 
his marriage, Flecker was assigned to 
Beyrout, in Syria, where he discharged 
the duties of a sub-consular post with 
unusual success (ns a poet he was hu- 
morously proud of his record as a prac- 
tical man of affairs) until his last illness, 
which began in 1913. In the summer 
of that year, after a short visit to 
Lebanon, where he grew worse, his phy- 
sician ordered him to Switzerland. Tliere 
he spent the last eighteen months of his 
life, kept prisoner by his sickness and 
the outbreak of the War. Periods of ex- 
treme suffering, when he was unable to 
write at all, alternated with brief inter- 
ludes of comparative comfort, when he 
wrote prolifically. Some of his best work 
is the product of those months. He 
lived briefly in some half dozen localities 
in Switzerland, the longest stay being 
in Davos where he resided for the eight 
months preceding his death, which came 
suddenly. lie was taken to England 
and buried in Cheltenham at the foot of 
the Cotswolds. One of his last poems, 
inspired by the War (which affected him 
deeply) was entitled “Burial in England” 
and may in a sense be said to be his 
own eleg)'. 

In his short lifetime Flecker wrote 
only enottgh verse to fill one slender 
volume of Collected Poems, one little 
\lcnown novel, some miscellaneous prose, 
Pnd two plays (only one of which was 
produced, and that several years after 
his\^dcath) ; but his name is included in 
almofst every description of modern Eng- 
lish iVtcrature. His poctiy is distin- 
guished' , chiefly by its lyric beauty and 
pictorial '.^splendor. The same qualities 
have been., found and praised by critics 
in his two dfiamas, Hasson and Don Juan. 
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The former was one of the outstand- 
ing disappointments of Flecker’s life. 
During the painful last months he was 
badly in need of money, and his greatest 
hopes and efforts were centered on at- 
tempts to have the play produced. But 
it was not until the season of 1923-24, 
eight years after his death, that it 
reached the stage. Then — gorgeously 
produced, with Fokine ballets and a 
musical setting by Delius — it was an im- 
mediate success and ran the entire Lon- 
don season. The critics divided sharply 
on its merits as a play. Some dismissed 
it as unimportant, ascribing its popu- 
laritj' to its spectacular elements. Others 
considered it — tho by no means flawless 
— in many respects a dramatic epic, and 
hailed Flecker as “a second Shakespeare 
nipped in the budding.” 

The full title of the play — The Story 
of Hassan of Baodad and flow He Came 
to Moke the Golden Journey to Samar- 
kand — reveals something of the author’s 
intent. Fie stated frankly to friends 
that the drama was originally written to 
please himself and to lead up to the 
epilogue, which is his previously pub- 
lished (and perhaps best known) poem, 
"The (Golden Journey to Samarkand,” 
from the book of verse of the same title. 
The play itself is a reflection of Flecker’s 
life-long interest in the East and depicts 
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colorfully and dramatically, and with 
rapid clranges of mood and form — it is 
not unusual for the drama to swing from 
fantasy to stark realism in a single scene 

the beauty and at the same time the 

cruelty of the older half of the world. 
It has not been revived in the theatre 
since its first presentation, because, no 
doubt, of the expense which would be 
involved in the staging, but it is still read 
in book form. 

Don Juan was never produced, but has 
been published. Parts of it were praised 
by Bernard Shaw. Flecker himself was 
never satisfied with it and it has never 
had the popularity of Hassan. 

Flecker was one of the literary “bad 
, boys” of his time. One of his favorite 
pastimes was critic-baiting and his earlier 
volumes of verse contained some fiercely 
controversial prefaces. In his univer- 
sit)' days he had a great reputation as a 
wit. (An anecdote of an earlier age 
relates how as a child of four or five he 
remarked scathingly to his younger 
sister, of whom he was very jealous, 
“A fine aunt you will make my child- 
ren !”) Several writers have commented 
on his ability as a conversationalist. One 
writes: "It got to be quite the fashion 
in Oxford to ask Fletcher to luncheon 
and dinner parties — simply in order to 
talk. The sport afforded was excellent 
. . . He talked best when someone baited 
him.” If is said that he was never 
bested in repartee. , 

Flecker was of striking appearance, 
with straight black hair, eyebrows, and 
moustache, dark complexion, and incon- 
gruous pale blue eyes. In physique he 
^vas tall but frail. His habitual expres- 
sion, according to one acquaintance, was 
. ‘a curious blend of the sardonic and the 
gentle.” In manner he was active, ve- 
hement, and enthusiastic and given to 
strong opinions. Talking was his prin- 
cipal recreation. He was habitually 
cheerful, even in his last illness, and 
close friends have declared that his desig- 
nation of himself in Oxford days as “the 
lean and swarthy poet of despair” 
(which some writers have interpreted as 
a premonition of his early death) was 
intended as a jest, so opposite was his 
actual nature. 


One of the strongest influences in 
Flecker’s life and work was his friend- 
ship for the poet John Davidson, who 
died prematurely by his own hand in 
1909. His work shows also the effects 
of his ardent admiration for everything 
Grecian and his intimate knowledge of 
the East, the thoroness of which is ad- 
mitted even by Orientals. At Oxford he 
was an agnostic. The cruelty of the 
Orient repelled him back toward the 
Christian faith, however, in his last 
3 'ears. Traces of this conflict are per- 
ceptible in his writings, notably in 
Hassan. 

James Elro}' Flecker’s books: 

Poetry: The Bridge of Fire, 1908; The 
Last Generation, 190S; Thirty-Six Poems, 
igro; Forty- Two Poems, 1911; The Golden 
Journey to Samarkand, 1913: The Old Ships, 
1915; The Burial in England, 191S; God Save 
the King, 1915; Collected Poems, 1916; 
Selected Poems, 1918. 

Plays: Hassan, 1922; Don Juan, 1925. 

Novel: The King of Alsander, 1914. 

General: The Grecians: A Dialog on 
Education, 1910 ; The Scholar’s Italian Gram- 
mar, 1911; Collected Prose, 1920; Some 
Letters from Abroad (with reminiscences by 
Helle Flecker and an introduction by J. C. 
Squire) 1930. 

About James Elroy Flecker: 

Cunliffe, J. W. Modern English Play- 
wrights-, Dukes, A. The Youngest Drama-, 
Flecker, J. E. Collected Poems (see intro- 
duction by J. C. Squire) ; Flecker, J. E. 
Some Letters From Abroad-, Goldrin'g, D. 
James Elroy Flecker; Goldring, D. Reputa- 
tions; Hodgson, G. The Life of James Elroy 
Flecker; Lucas, F. L. Authors Dead and 
Living. 

Bookman (London) 79:244 January 1931 ; 
82:282 September 1932; Cttrrent Opinion 76: 
74 January 1924; 77:322 September 1924; 
Fortnightly Review 121 :274 February 1924 ; 
Living Age 319:385 November 24, 1923; Out- 
look 139:297 February 25, 1925. 

John Gould Fletcher 1886- 

Autobiographical sketch of John Gould 
Fletcher, American poet: 

T WAS born at Little Rock, Arkansas, 
on the third of January, 1886, within 
three days of my father’s birthday. My 
father, before I came to know him, had 
had an interesting and picturesque career. ■ 
Born in 1831, in what was then/pioneer 
countr}" in Saline Count}'-, Arkansas, he 
grew up with his six brothers in a log 
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cabin, and received only such schooling 
as the nearest schoolhouse (four miles 
distant) afforded. The Civil War found 
him still, as his father and grandfather 
had been before him, a farmer. When 
Arkansas withdrew from the Union, he 
immediately came to Little Rock, and 
there offered himself to the Confederate 
cause, being assigned as private to Com- 
pany A, 6 th Arkansas Regiment. After 
the battle of Perryville, he was promoted 
to be captain; and as such, fought at 
Murfreesboro (Stone River), December 
30, lS62-January 2, 1863, being cited 
for gallantry in the first day’s dispatches, 
and being left wounded on the field on 
the second day. He was taken by the 
Federals to Fort McHenry, Baltimore, 
where he remained thruout 1863. In 
1864, he was paroled, and returned 
South, promptly rejoining Joe Johnston’s 
army operating against Sherman, and 
was in the retreat to Atlanta, and in all 
that followed. 

After Johnston’s surrender, he re- 
turned to Arkansas, but being by now 
practically penniless, he decided to start 
in business in Little Rock as cotton 
buyer, for that purpose taking into part- 
nership an old comrade-in-arms, who 
later migrated to New York. He rose 
rapidly, and was made maj'or of Little 
Rock from 1871 to 1875, marrying in 
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1877 Adolphinc Krause, tlie daughter of 
early German-Danish settlers, and a 
woman twentj’-four years his junior. As 
an onl}- son, witli two sisters, I was 
brought up carefull}’, and in a manner 
unlike most American boys, having few 
pla 3 mates, and being taught at home, so 
that I did not enter school till past ten 
3 'cars of age. 

At the age of four, I came to live in 
a house whidi my father had recently 
purchased, this being the old Pike place, 
built about 1836 by General Albert Pike, 
distinguished soldier, poet, lawyer, and 
freemason. This house e-xerted a power- 
ful influence on my childhood, and I may 
truly say that I have never fully gotten 
away from it. Within its walls, one felt 
the presence of the ante-bellum South. 
Here I first read Scott and Tennyson, 
Coleridge and Shakespeare, Milton and 
the Bible. At school I did badl 3 ', hav- 
ing no aptitude for mathematics, but be- 
ing fascinated by history._ At the age of 
sixteen, I took my first journey beyond 
the bounds of my state, going to Phillips 
Academy, Andover, for a year before 
entering Harvard. 

At Harvard, where I remained for 
four years (1903-1907) I was unable to 
decide on any course of future develop- 
ment, tho the sudden and unexpected 
death of my father during this period, 
practically left me free to do what 1 
chose. I read c.xtensively in English and 
French literature, beginning with Swin- 
burne, Rossetti, and other poets of the 
’Nineties, and absorbing Gautier, Baude- 
laire, and Flaubert (mostly in transla- 
tions). I also read Joseph Conrad, and 
thru the medium of an older classmate 
read Nietzsche, then just being trans- 
lated. I was powerfully influenced by the 
early Yeats and also by Fiona McLeod,- 
now forgotten. I acquired a strong taste 
for Gothic architecture and Medieval 
literature generally, and attempted, by 
attending Boston S 3 'mphoiiy concerts, to 
understand classical music. 

In 1907, I quitted Flarvard without 
taking a degree, feeling that, in m 3 ' case, 
American education had proven itself a 
failure, but not knowing what to turn 
to next. In the same summer, a class- 
mate invited me to join a Peal)od 3 ' Mu- 
seum e.xpedition which was going out to 
• the ruined pueblo of Puye and to the 
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Mesa Verde for the purpose of archeo- 
logical study. As I did not wish to face 
tlie wrath of my mother, who had counted 
on my taking my degree, I agreed. The 
journey, which was practically my 6rst 
introduction to the Southwest, proved 
an unforgettable experience, and un- 
doubtedly influenced me deepl}', tho I 
was unable to make anj' use of the ex- 
perience then, or for many years after- 
wards. I had alread}’- begun to write 
verses, starting in the summer of 1905, 
during tlie course of an earlier Joumej' 
to the Yosemite, to pre-earthquake San 
Francisco, and Portland, Oregon (where 
the World’s Fair was being held that 
year). I continued this practice spas- 
modicallj' during the Soutlnvestem trip, 
but had serious thoughts of becoming an 
archeologist, thoughts that I abandoned 
when I discovered that I had neither the 
patience nor tlie temperament for the 
enterprise. After a short visit to Santa 
Fe, I returned, disconsolately, to Boston. 

In August 190S I decided that hence- 
forth the United States held nothing of 
interest for me, and embarked on a ship 
which took me past Gibraltar and Naples, 
and thru the Straits of Messina to 
Trieste, whence an easy train journey 
landed me in Venice, early in September. 
Ignorant as I was of the least syllable 
of Italian, I remained there for two 
months, graduall}" picking up the lan- 
guage. Early November weather forced 
me south to Rome, where I remained 
till the following May. During the vo}'- 
age across, I had prepared m 3 'self for 
the Renaissance bi' reading Merezhkov- 
sky’s trilog)- and Don Quixote, in Shel- 
ton's translation. In Venice I first read 
Ruskin; in Rome,' Byron and Shelley 
carried me away. I did not read Keats 
till much later. The Catholic Churcli 
tremendously fascinated me, and I began 
to have serious tlioughts of becoming a 
Catholic. I plowed thru Gregorovius, in 
order to Icani all that I could about the 
Papacy. V'’hat I learned only convinced 
uic of the neccssit}’ for Protestantism. 

In Alay 1909 I suddenh- decided that 
I must go to England. The early num- 
bers of the English Rcvictv, then first 
appearing under the editorship of Ford 
aladox Ford, realh’ decided me; but the 
first literary- people I came into contact 


with in London began b}' exalting Whit- 
man, and so I decided to read an author 
whom — owing to my Nietzschean and 
Southern prepossessions — I had passed 
over at Harvard as useless for my pur- 
pose. The result was a whole scries of 
poems, excessivelj- \\4iitmanian in form, 
but in message owing much to James 
Thomson of “Cit}- of Dreadful Night” 
fame, whom I had read back in the Har- 
vard days. This series I count as the 
first really coherent book of verse I 
ever wrote, but it still remains unpub- 
lished. B}’- 1911, I was already' off on 
anotlier tack: I had entered the domain 
of French poetiy, thru \'’erhaeren. A 
rapid reading thru of the V^an Bever- 
Leautaud anthology convinced me tliat 
tliere had been other s\’mbolists besides 
Baudelaire, and a subscription to the 
Mercure dc France completed my ruin. 
Henceforth I was to be nothing but a 
poet. 

Numerous trips to the Continent, the 
revelation of Cezanne, Gauguin, and 
Van Gogh, an intensive interest in Dc- 
bussj’’s music, further enriched me for 
the work I had to do, but tho I wrote 
reams, the form that would combine 
poetr)’, painting, and music still eluded 
me. At last I decided, early in 1913, tliat 
I must do something besides scribble to 
justify my existence. I shoveled to- 
gether the best verses I could find, and 
dumped them on various publishers, re- 
ceiving in repl}' offers to publish if cer- 
tain stipulated sums were forthcoming. 
I accepted the offers, published the 
verses, felt no better. Alay 1913 found 
me in Paris, in possession of the formula 
for Irradiations. The Russian Ballet, 
then first producing Stravinsky’s “Sacre 
du Printemps” had finalK' given me the 
focus I needed. 

Witli Irradiations half-written in my 
pocket, it was here that, for the first 
time, I met Ez-ra Pound. I liked him 
from the first, and remain to this day 
grateful for the help and encouragement 
he gave me. A month later and I was 
back in London, confronting, for the 
first time, Amy Lowell. Ezra’s sending 
of Irradiations to Harriet IMonroe in 
Chicago proaircd for me my first mone- 
tar\’ reward. Januarj' 1914 found me 
writing "The Blue Symphon}-,” properly 
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.•Main Poiirnlcr ISS6~I9I-f 

A LAIN’ rOLUXn'.R. Freud) iiovi- 
list, whose real name was Henri 
-•Mban I'ouritier, was leirn on Oetfilicr . 1 , 
18 -^ 6 , at Chajedle-d'.Angillon. a .small 
town near Ibntrges, in the renter of 
Fr.ance. His cbiMlio-ad and early youth 
Were j'asserl in the tiny village of 
Fpineuii, where his jian-n's were the 
viil.Tge teachers. He led the life of a 
jH'as.ant. F.\cry sttmnu r, whet) the h'wik's 
arrivet! v. hich were later to be distributed 
ns .sclf.-')l pr!;u,-s, be and his .sister I'a- 

Fosirnier; fuLrn-y.‘< 
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bella carried them up to the attic and 
read them eagerly. He was impressed 
most by Robiitsoii Crusoe. 

At thirteen Fournier resolved to be a 
naval officer, and after a period of 
schooling in Paris he went into training 
at Brest. But this c.xpericnce proved 
disillusioning and in 1903, at the age of 
seventeen, he entered a secondarj’ school, 
the Lycee Lakanal, situated north of 
Paris, witli the idea of preparing for the 
Ecole Normale Superieure. Here he led 
a group of rebels and circulated a peti- 
tion protesting against the regulations 
of the school. He made the friendship 
of Jacques Riviere, a classmate who later 
married his sister Isabella and became 
editor of tlie literarj- periodical La A^ou- 
vcllc Revue Praugaisc. 

Fournier’s first attempt at poetrj' was 
some verses, “Sur La Nacelle,” written 
in 1903 on the back of an illustrated 
postcard and sent to his sister Isabella 
when she was in residence at the Lycee 
de Jloulins. The postcard was signed 
Henri, which meant to the authorities 
that it was from a young man, so it was 
not given to her until she left the school. 
Another early poem was “A Travers les 
Etes,” which contained the germ of his 
future novel. Neither of these was pub- 
lished until after his death. He had al- 
ready determined upon the novel as his 
form of expression. In 1905 he wrote to 
a friend: “The novel that I have carried 
m niy head for three years was at first 
only me, me, and me, but it has gradually 
been depersonalized and enlarged and is 
no longer the novel which everyone plans 
at eighteen.” 

The summer holiday of 1905, from 
July to September, Fournier spent in 
London as French correspondent for a 
London merchant. He found England 
and the^ English stimulating — they en- 
larged his vision of life, he said — and he 
felt that “in many points I resemble 
these English.” Returning to Paris, he 
lived with his grandmother and sister 
and attended as a da 3 ’-pupil the upper 
courses at Louis-le-Grand. 

In 1907 Fournier failed to pass the 
e.xamination for the Ecole Normale, and 
on the same day he was plunged into 
grief b^' the news that the girl who was 
his ideal had been married, pie wrote 


to Riviere: “Mademoiselle de Q. was 
married last winter. What is now left 
to me, dear friend, but you?” Every 
}'ear thereafter he observed the anniver- 
sarj' of the day in 1905 when he had first 
seen her on the Cours-la-Reine in Paris 
and followed her until she had given him 
her name and address. 

Fournier buried himself in a study of 
contemporary letters, art, and music. In 
1907, when he was twenty-one, he pub- 
lished an essay in La Grande Revue en- 
titled “Le Corps de la Femme,” with a 
dedication to Maurice Denis, who was 
his favorite in French art. Between 1907 
and 1909 he did his two j-ears of military 
training. 

In his rooms in the Observatory' quar- 
ter in Paris, in an isolated street, Four- 
nier began writing his novel, struggling 
with a method which he felt to be arti- 
ficial. The reading in 1910 of Marguerite 
Audou-x’s Maric-Cloire and R. L. Stev- 
enson’s Treasure Island revealed to him 
the method he wanted. He wrote to 
Riviere: “In the end I have scrapped it 
all, for, one fine evening I found my 
road to Damascus. I began to write 
simply, directly, as in my letters, in little 
tight voluptuous paragraphs, a simple 
story which might be my own. Now it 
goes by itself.” Transcribing in large 
part scenes and episodes from his own 
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youth in rural France, he wrote a tale 
of a French schoolboy and visional' 
who looms an epic figure even to his 
schoolfellows. They call him "Le Grand 
Meaulnes,” which is the French title of 
the book. His story is an adolescent 
search for an ideal, glimpsed, won, lost, 
and forever sought. 

Published in 1912, Fournier’s novel, 
Lc Grand Meaulnes, was unnoticed ex- 
cept by a few like Peguy, Madame 
Rachilde, and Julien Benda. Said Jac- 
ques Riviere: “I know nothing in liter- 
ature so full of dreams and flights and 
disappearances as Le Grand Meaulnes. 
I remember nothing else at the same 
time so enchanted and so disenchanted.” 
It is the only' novel which Fournier com- 
pleted. He began several others, one of 
which was to carry out the same idea 
with Paris for a locale. The English 
title of Le Grand Meaulnes is The 
Wanderer. 

During this period in Paris, according 
to Havelock Ellis, Fournier "might often 
be seen in the Luxembourg Gardens, a 
slender y-oung man dressed in black, with 
a dark serious face and slight mous- 
tache, ‘the face of an imperious young 
prince,’ it has been called. Pilon says he 
recalled the figures described by Pater 
in his Imaginary Portraits when dealing 
with Watteau. . . There was a certain 
awkwardness in him — even in his hands, 
we are told — and he lacked patience.’' 

Fournier said himself ; "Only' women 
who have loved me know to what point 
I can be cruel. Because I want the 
whole. You see, my’ hero Meaulnes!” 
Riviere said that Fournier mentally' pre- 
scribed to women the angle at which 
they' were to enter his life, and at the 
smallest lapse on their part he would 
overwhelm them with reproaches for 
their innocent failure to attain his ideal. 
The ideal demand which he would make 
of his wife, he said, was “audacious 
initiative” blended with "superhuman 
tact.” 

In his last years Fournier read the 
Bible and Dostoievslcy' and thought of 
entering a religious order. P%uy' was a 
close friend. 

When the World War broke out in 
August 1914, Fournier was in the south 
of France and was immediately rushed 


to the front. He was killed on Septem- 
ber 22 at Saint-Remy when he was still 
twenty-seven y'ears old. His body was 
never found, and until the end of the 
war his friends hoped that he had been 
imprisoned by the Germans, like his 
friend Jacques Riviere. After the War 
Riviere made a search, but found no 
traces of Fournier. 

In 1924 Riviere collected Fournier’s 
fragments under the title of Miracles, 
including part of a projected novel, 
“Colombe Blanchet.” The novel The 
Wanderer, unnoticed during the War, 
began to attract attention, and in 1928, 
fifteen years after its first publication, 
it was translated into English by' Fran- 
qoise de Lisle and published with an in- 
troduction by Havelock Ellis, who 
praised it as an expression of the nos- 
talgia of tlie soul. Two years later it 
was translated into German. Madame 
Isabella Riviere, Fournier's sister, col- 
lected the correspondence of Riviere and 
Fournier in four volumes and also the 
letters written by Fournier to his family 
between 1905 and 1914. 

Alain Fournier’s works: 

Lc Grand Meaulnes, 1912; Miracles, 1924. 

Alain Fournier’s works available in 
English translation : 

The Wanderer, 192S. 

About Alain Fournier: 

Fournier, A. The IVaiidrrcr (sec introduc- 
iton by Havelock Ellis). 

Bookman 68:129 October 1929. 

John Fox 1862-1919 

JOHN WILLIAM FOX, JR., Araeri- 
" can story’ writer, was born at Paris, 
Kentucky', in Bourbon County', in 1862. 
He was tlie eldest son of John W. Fox 
and his second wife. His elder half- 
brother, James, had some charge of his 
early education, and he went to school 
at one time to James Lane Allen, autliof 
of The Choir Invisible. 

At fifteen Fox went to Lexington 
and attended Transy'lvania University 
for two y'ears. Then he studied at Har- 
vard where he was prominent in theat- 
ricals (in female roles) and a star mem- 
ber of the glee club. One time when 
the_ glee club gave a performance in 
Maine, the town newspaper referred to 
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JOHN FOX 


Fox as “a broad-sliouldered j^oung jack- 
ass, understood to "be from Kentuck}'.” 

Following graduation from Harvard 
in 1883, Fox worked on the Nctv York 
Sun for a few months, then entered 
Columbia Law School. He abandoned 
law after two months’ time and j'oined 
the staff of the Nezu York Tunes, re- 
maining until illness compelled him to go 
South a year later. He was idle at his 
home in Paris for a year or more. 

About 1887 Fox settled at Big Stone 
Gap, Virginia, and established himself 
in the mining business. Thru his work 
of visiting the mines he became inter- 
ested in the life of the mountaineer folk. 

Fo.x sat down one day in the earlj' 
'Nineties and wrote a story about a moun- 
tain girl who rode upon the back of a 
steer. He called the storj^ “A Mountain 
Europa” and sent it away' to a magazine. 
The news of the acceptance of the story^ 
reached him late one night at the Gap, 
and he recalled: “When I got the letter 
I struck out as hard as I could and 
dashed thru tlie mud and rain a half 
mile to show it to my' brother.” 

More short stories followed, dealing 
"ith the mountaineers of eastern Ken- 
tucky and southwestern Virginia. Fo.x’s 
hrst book^ was a collection of stories 
published in 1894 under the title of A 

ountain Europa. In rapid succession 
appeared two more volumes, The Cum- 


berland Vendetta and Hell Fer Sartain. 
The latter work described a locality high 
up among the Cumberlands where there 
were fights, murders, moon-shining, love- 
making, and revivals. He sold the title 
story for ten dollars and it made his 
reputation. It contained the germ of 
much that he wrote later in his novels 
and its motif of passion and courage 
runs thru much of his work. His first 
novel, published in 1897, was The Ken- 
tuckians, a study' of life in the “Blue- 
grass,” against a mountain background. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, Fox joined tlie Rough Riders 
but soon left that organization to act as 
correspondent of Harper’s Weekly at the 
front. His experience there furnished 
some material for a Kentucky' novel of 
love and war, Crittenden, which was 
published in 1900. After the war he 
returned to the South and his book of 
stories, Blucgrass and Rhododendron, 
embodied his own experiences as a mem- 
ber of the police guard in Kentucky and 
Virginia. 

The Little . Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come, the most widely' known of Fox’s 
books, appeared in 1903. It was a ro- 
mance of the Civil War, with the scene 
laid in the mountains of eastern Kentucky 
and in the Bluegrass region. Piedmont 
and Lowland, which was the debatable 
land of the war. In it Fox traced the 
social development of a nation from its 
birth in a log cabin to its highest point of 
culture. The next year he published a 
collection of stories, Christmas Eve on 
Lonesome. 

During the Russian-Japanese War, 
Fox was in the Far East as war corre- 
spondent for Scribner’s Magazine. He 
recorded his impressions of Japan and 
Manchuria in a book called Following 
the Sun Flag. 

Fox had great success with The Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine, the story' of a 
mountain girl, published in 1908. It was 
subsequently' dramatized and picturized. 

At Big Stone Gap Fox built a rustic 
bungalow and there he brought his bride, 
Fritzi Scheff, the comic opera star, whom 
he met at a ball in New York and mar- 
ried in 1908. The ceremony was per- 
formed by' his brother. Rector K. Fox, 
at Mount Kisco, N.Y. Later they were 
divorced. 
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In 1913 Fox published The Heart of 
the Hills, a short novel of a mountain 
lover and a girl from the city. The last 
book which appeared in his lifetime was 
III Hafpy Valley, a collection of short 
stories, published in 1917. 

Fox chose names and titles witli care. 
Theodore Roosevelt was an admirer of 
his work. It was agreed that he had a 
keen observation and knowledge of the 
mountaineers, their dress and spcecli and 
customs. He excelled in the shaping of a 
plot to the advantage of tense dramatic 
moments. But some critics found fault 
with his sugary heroines. One added: 
“His ideas, too, and his whole inter- 
pretation of human life are conventional. 
He built his talcs upon the old romantic 
formulas, without a sign that he had 
ever looked deeper than the surface of 
human existence as it is traditionally re- 
produced in popular literature.” ‘ 

After the divorce Fox made frequent 
trips to New York for business and 
social reasons and he spent part of each 
year with Thomas Nelson Page, author, 
who was later United States Ambassa- 
dor to Italy. He was a member of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. 

Page, in a eulogistic memoir, remarks 
about Fox’s inability to make a final de- 
cision to go anywhere and to leave a 
place once he got there. Fox sometimes 
stayed with Page as long as five months 
at a time and was pronounced a “delight- 
ful guest.” He chronically lost his bag- 
gage when he traveled. He loved child- 
ren. "He was frankly bored by the con- 
ventionality of the ordinary literary life 
and evaded it with joyous satisfaction.” 

In appearance, Fo.x was quaint with 
a “spare, sinewy figure, alert with nerv- 
ous energj’,” and a sharp face which was 
said to resemble an Indian chief's. He 
wore a pince-nez and high starched 
collars. Thin hair was plastered tightly 
to his head. Page lists some of his 
traits: "love of beaut}' and enjoyment 
of pleasure, with the keenness and frank- 
ness of a child; detestation of the com- 
monplace; hatred of the ignoble, of ego- 
tism, and of bores; richness of senti- 
ment; appreciation of ail that makes the 
joy and charm of life, expressed in synn- 
pathetic speech and tone, and in ringing 
laughter, mirthful and mirth-inspiring.” 


The description of Fox is completed 
by Bruce Crawford: “Part of the time 
he played golf near his home-place. 
Often was he seen with his neighbor, 
Bascom Slemp, recent secretary to Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Fox hobnobbed with coal 
operators and lawyers and mining engi- 
neers. Once in a while he would go on 
a solitary ramble in the mountains to 
hear some homespun philosophy from a 
hill-billy, or study a wild flower. And 
occasionally he would attend a local 
dance. Always he was a great friend 
of the ladies, who found him charming. 
Imperious tlio he was, it was second 
nature for him to be kind and courteous, 
even at convivial moments when others 
lost their heads.” 

In the winter and spring of 1919 Fox 
worked on a novel of Virginia and Ken- 
tudey in the days of the transition from 
colonial to revolutionary' life, which he 
called Ershine Dale, Pioneer. He made 
occasional trips to Lexington and Louis- 
ville to collect data in the libraries. Early 
in July he went into the mountains for 
a fishing trip, .and on the day of his 
arrival was stricken with double pneu- 
monia. He was taken back to Big Stone 
Gap where he died within two days, on 
July _8, 1919, at the age of fifty-six. 
Erskhie Dale, Pioneer was posthumously 
published in 1920. 

The works of John Fox: 

Short Stories : A Mountain Etiropa, 1894 ; 
A Cumberland Vendetta, 1895; Hell Per 
Sartain, 1^7: Blue Grass and Rhododendron, 
1901; Christmas Eve on Lonesome, 1904; In 
Happy Valley, 1917. 

Novels: The Kentuckians, 18;^; Crittenden, 
1900; The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 
1903; A Knight of the Cumberland, 1906: 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, ipc^; The 
Heart of the Hills, 1913; Erskine Dale, 
Pioneer, 19X). 

Nox-ncriON : Following the Sun Flag, 

1905. 

About John Fox : 

Literary Digest 87:70 October 17, 1925: 
Nation 169:72 July 19, 1919; Scribner’s Maga- 
sine 66:674 December 1919, 

Anatole France 1844-1924 

A NATOLE FRANCE, French author, 
whose real name was Jacques Ana- 
tole Thihault, was born in Paris on April 
16, 1844. He was the only son of Noel 
Thibault, a book dealer of the Quai 
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Malaquais, who was considered an au- 
thority on bibliography. His father had 
served in the bod 3 'guard of Charles X 
and was an ardent Ro 3 ’alist and Catholic. 

When France was a child his mother 
read to him from the Lives of the Saints. 
At fifteen he wrote as a school exercise 
“La Vie de Sainte-Radegonde.” 

France was educated at the College 
Stanislas, an aristocratic Jesuit institu- 
tion in Paris, but he said he owed his 
intellectual education to the booksellers 
of the quays of the Seine more than 
the professors of the Universit 3 '. His 
formal education completed, he joined 
the sessions of the Parnassian poets in 
the bookshop of their publisher Lemerre 
to hear Leconte de Lisle expound the 
theories of a new poetic art. 

In June 1867, when he was twenty'- 
three, France published two poems, 
“Denys de Syracuse” and “Les Legions 
de Varus,” in a short-lived review, La 
Gazette Riinec. The political allusions in 
the poems helped cause the suppression 
of the review, on which he collaborated 
with Paul Verlaine. He also contributed 
poetry, prose fantasies, dramatic criti- 
cism, and bibliographical articles written 
jointly with his father to Le Chasseur 
Bibliographe, another periodical, of 
which he became editor in 1877. His 
first book was a study of Alfred de 
Vignys published in 1868. 

VTien he served in the Franco- 
Prussian War in 1870, France diverted 
himself by reading Virgil and playdng 
the flute. Back in Paris, he collected 
his verse in a volume dedicated to Le- 
conte de Lisle called Les Pohnes Dores, 
published in 1873. 

After working a short time on the 
staff of the Senate Library^, France un- 
dertook to write a series of biographical 
introductions to French classics for Le- 
merre, beginning in 1877 with Racine 
and producing ten in the next ten y^ears. 

France won an Academy prize with 
Ins first novel, Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard, published in 1881 when he was 
thirty'-seven. It was an imaginative pic- 
ture of himself in old age. The book 
enjoy'ed great popularity^, but in later 
years he regarded it as “the most insipid 
and tedious” of all his books and called 
It "a masterpiece of platitudinousness.” 


In 1883 France met Madame Arman 
de Caillavet, the woman who raised him 
from comparative obscurity to world- 
wide fame. He was notoriously' indolent 
and she held the whip over him and 
drove him to work. He frankly con- 
fessed that without her help he should 
write no books. She even “ghosted” for 
him and wrote at least one of the short 
stories contained in his collections. 

For twenty'-five years France wrote 
prolifically under Madame de Caillavet’s 
stimulation. In 1885 he produced a novel 
based on his childhood, Le Livre de Mon 
Ami. Between 1887 and 1891 he was 
literary' critic of the Parisian newspaper, 
Le Temps, collecting his weekly articles 
into the four volumes of La Vie Litter- 
aire. In the novels, Le Lys Range and 
Le Jardin d’Epienre, he expressed his 
skeptical reflections on life and the world. 
He was elected to the French Academy 
in 1896. From 1897 to 1901 he wrote 
week by week for L’Echo de Paris, 
producing a chain of plotless episodes 
and conversations in which provincial 
characters were used to satirize the 
army, priesthood, nobility, and politicians. 
Collected in book form, these satires 
filled the four volumes of the Histoire 
Contemporaine. France took the side of 
the accused in the Dreyfus affair and 
began to speak in public. He was not 
rated a good orator. Lafeadio Hearn’s 
English translation of The Crime of 
Sylvestre Bonnard appeared in America 
in 1906 and thenceforth the works of 
France came out rapidly in English. 

A great part of each y'ear France 
traveled in France and Italy with Ma- 
dame de Caillavet. When Ugo Ojetti 
saw them in Italy' he described Madame 
as being “a mature lady' of great culture, 
fat and kind!” Because France did not 
want the bother of luggage, she carried 
his linen and few toilet articles in her 
valise and sent them wrapped in news- 
paper to his room as soon as they reached 
a hotel. 

France’s winters were spent in the 
Villa Said in Paris; the stained glass 
windows of his house opened on the 
Bois de Bologne. There, for twenty 
y'ears, he worked intermittently on his 
life of Joan of Arc, and it was published 
at length in 1908 in two volumes. He 
would get up in the morning, put on 
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AN’ATOM-: I'KANTi; 


liou'^fis witli lni"c feet attached to them 
^uch as fhalzac used to wear indoors, and 
a llaiinel dressing gown. He selected a 
skull-cap from a basket containing a 
hundred caps of all descriptions. "With- 
out my cap.” he said, “I am good for 
nothing." In his library, before seating 
himself in an adjustable I.ouis XIV arm- 
chair, lie addressed a kind of prayer to 
a mutilated \'cnus, which he saitl was 
the mistress of the house. The manu- 
script of Joan of Arc, which was in 
reality a mass of notehooks and loose 
notes done up in a sheet with safety pin.s, 
was dragged into the room by his house- 
keeper Josephine, and work began. 

France wrote with difficulty and said 
that he “rarel}' felt the gust of inspira- 
tion.” lie wrote everywhere, ‘‘especially 
at railway stations,” making notes on the 
backs of letters, envelopes, visiting cards, 
announcements of marriages and deaths, 
tradesmen’s bills — anything at hand. 
They were written, according to Jean 
Jacques Brousson, who was his secre- 
tary for eight years, in a “tall, aggres- 
sive, puckcred-up hand.” His method 
of writing a book w'as to gather these 
odds and ends of notes and send them 
to the printer. Then he demanded no 
less than six proofs from the printer, 
making extensive alterations in each, 
planing down his sentences, cutting them 
apart wdth a pair of huge scissors, re- 


mating them at random, rebuilding his 
paragraph thirt}' times. “Aly most valu- 
able working tools,” he said, “are the 
pastepot and the scissors.” Brousson 
said that he looked “like a needlewoman 
cutting out an embroidered fe.stoon.” He 
was a noted stylist. 

Daily France dined with Aladamc de 
Caillavet at her home in the Avenue 
Iloche and spent the afternoon dictating 
stories in her drawing room, seated on 
a kind of Gothic throne. Six days a week 
site held him to the .grindstone. On Sun- 
days they received guests and she would 
make France ])erform like a schoolboy. 
He loved conversation and his show con- 
ver.s.ation was brilliant and witty and 
majestic. He had a great fund of anec- 
dotes about Napoleon and Benvenuto 
Cellini and IMichael Angelo. According 
to Brousson, “the stories followed one 
another in an immutable sequence. The 
points were brought out at fixed places. 
Qtanges of tone were introduced. In 
appropriate passages the soft pedal was 
freely used. The end was intoned with 
sacerdotal entphasis.” Between acts 
France would blow his nose while the 
spectators applauded and Madame com- 
mented upon the performance, saying 
that he had surpassed himself or tliat 
he had not done so well as usual. 
France’s private conversation was of a 
different kind. According to Paul-Louis 
Couchotid, he “was looking for his words, 
hesitated, even stammered a little, rubbed 
his thumb against the other fingers, and 
often corrected himself.” His long jerky 
sentences were punctuated with phrases 
like “Yes, isn’t it so?” and “Ah, well.” 
He had a habit in later years of leaning 
over and talking into a person’s ear as it 
afraid of being overheard. 

The death of ^ladamc de Oiillavct on 
January 12, 1910, left France ill and 
unable to work for months. TJiat spring 
he traveled in Itah’ with hladame 
Georges Boloni, Hungarian author who 
wrote under the name of Sandor Kemeri, 
and his physician. Dr. Paul-Louis Cou- 
choud. 

France was sued in court by the pub- 
lisher Lemerre for failure to write a his- 
tory of France according to his promise. 
The result was a compromise and the 
publication in 1913 of Ghiic Latin, the 
collected biographical sketclies France 
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had written thirty years before. He con- 
tinued his political satire with the novel, 
La Revoke des Auges. 

^Vhen tlic ^^'orlcl War brolce out in 
1914 France wrote a letter urging the 
citizens of his country to place humanity 
above everything. Flis Paris iiome liaving 
been toni down, he moved in September 
1914 to Bechcllerie, an estate whicli 
he purcliased at St. Cyr-sur-Loire near 
Tours, and remained there the rest of 
his life, spending the winters usually in 
Antibes or Paris. He sold his war book, 
Sur la Voic Gloneusc, for the profit of 
the wounded, but never abandoned his 
pacifist attitude. He freely e.xpressed his 
disapproval of the ^\'ar and of the [loliti- 
cal leaders Clemcnceau and Poincare, 
and received many anonymous letters 
threatening death, but was never at- 
tacked. Unlike his friend Joseph Ciil- 
lau.v, he escaped prosecution for his out- 
spokenness. When he went to Paris in 
the spring of 1918 he saw a performance 
of his poetic drama Lcs Noces Coriit- 
tliiciincs at the Comedie Franqaise dur- 
ing an air raid of the city. He made a 
lecture tour of South America in the 
spring of 1919. 

At the age of scventy-si.x, on October 
11, 1920, France was married in the 
town hall of St. C 3 'r-sur-Loirc to Emma 
Laprevottc. Thc}' took the guardiansliip 
of his grandson, Lucien Psichari. (His 
first marriage had ended in divorce and 
his daughter’s husband, who was Ernest 
Renan’s grandson, had fallen in the 
W’ar.) 

France was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for literature in 1921 and went to Stock- 
holm to receive the award in person. His 
acceptance speech was condemned in the 
French journals for tlie fearless remark 
that the Versailles Treatj' “was not a 
treaty of peace but a prolongation of the 
^Var.’’ In 1922 France’s works were 
placed on the Index Expurgatorius in the 
Vatican — the list of books that should 
not be read bj' Catholics. For many years 
some of his books were tabooed in libra- 
ries. 

In 1922 France completed his series 
of_ four autobiographical novels with La 
Vie cn Fleur. Tho some names were 
altered and some circumstances feigned, 
these novels were a faithful reminiscence 
of his childhood and youth. 


“I love the things of da)'s gone by and 
I like to live in the company of the- 
dead,’’ said France, tie was also a 
dreamer of the future and a commentator 
on the present. “I have been inclined 
at all times to take life as a spectacle,’’ 
he said. “I have never been a true ob- 
server. For observation needs a system 
to direct it, and I have no sj'stem.” 
James Huneker called him “a modern 
thinker, who has shed the despotism of 
the positivist dogma and boasts tlie soul 
of a cbameleon.’’ 

France never claimed to be a thinker 
or a philosopher; he thought of himself 
as a reformer. "People take me for a 
juggler, a sophist, a droll fellow,’’ he 
said. “In reality I have passed my life 
twisting dynamite into curl-papers.’’ His 
outstanding characters — such as Sylves- 
fre Bonnard, the Abbe Coignard, Pro- 
fessor Bcrgerct, Doctor Tniblet — were 
portraits of himself, figures in whom he 
breathed his own ideas. 

He read little other than French liter- 
ature, Voltaire and Kenan were his 
masters. The naturalism of Zola aroused 
his antipathy and he did not like Romain 
Rolland. 

Frequently he drove from La Bechel- 
lerie to Tours in his red automobile and 
spent hours chatting in a bookshop there. 
His favorite topics of conversation in late 
life w'cre art and religion. He did not 
believe in the historical Christ, and dis- 
believed in personal survival after death. 
He did not like the thought of death but 
was preoccupied with it and discussed it 
constantly. Henri Bergson’s philosophy 
irritated him. 

France had sensitive tastes in food and 
would refuse to eat if the food did not 
suit him. WJien traveling he was known 
to go on “hunger strikes” for days at a 
time. He was a connoisseur of furniture 
and enjoj-ed pounding nails and hanging 
pictures. In his old age he never carried 
money and had to ask his wife for eveiy 
franc. Slender in build, France wore a 
beard and moustaches that were curled to 
a point. He had shaggy eyebrows, eyes set 
closely to his nose, and faun-like ears. 
Fie W’as known for his beautiful hands. 
He always carried an umbrella. 

In January’ 1924 France became ill 
with grippe and was removed from Tours 
to Paris. His condition improved suffi- 
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cienti)' to permit him to attend a celebra- 
tion at the Trocadero in lionor of his 
eightietli birthday given by prominent 
litcraiy and public men of France, and to 
return to Tours. 

France died at Tours on October 13, 
1924, after a summer-long illness. He 
was eighty years old. His body was taken 
to Paris and it lay in state in the re- 
modeled home in Villa .Said, four days 
later, people filing past the bier from 
morning until night. The funeral was 
conducted October IS on the Quai Mala- 
quais in the shadow of his birthplace, 
attended by the president of the Republic 
and members of the government. He was 
buried in the cemetery at Ncuilly in the 
tomb of his father and mother after the 
funeral procession had passed thru five 
miles of streets lined with people. Joseph 
Caillau.x, convicted politician, was per- 
mitted to return from c.xile for the 
funeral. France’s brain was analyzed and 
found to be of an e.Nceptionally small 
size, 

Paul \’nlery, who succeeded France ns 
a member of the French Academy, made 
a .sensational "eulogy” in subtle depre- 
cation of his predecessor, never once 
mentioning him by name. This was ex- 
pressive of the attitude of the new gener- 
ation of French writers, who had had 
nothing to do with France and regarded 
him as a tiresome old man. 

Some of France’s unfinished papers, 
arranged and annotated by iMichael Cor- 
day, were published in America in 1926. 
Mis collected works in forty-one volumes 
appeared in 1930. His widow died in 
January 1930. 

Anatole France’s works: 

Novixs: I.c Crime dc Svlvc.stre llomiard, 
i^l ; Lcs Desir.s dc Jean Servicii, iSSc; I.c 
I.iyrc (le Mon Ami, l.'*SS_: Tliais, tSpo; l.c.s 
Opinions do Mon.sieur Jerome CoiRiiard, ifp.t: 
La Rolisscric de la Rcmc I’edaiuine, 1.S93; 1 -e 
Lys Rongc, 189.) ; Le Jardin d'Hpienre. i8fi5: 
Pierre Noziere, 1899: Hisloirc Coniit|ue, 1903; 
Lcs Dieux Ont Soif, 1012; L'lle dcs I’ingonins, 
ir^; La Rcvolte des Anpes, 1014; I.c Petit 
Pierre, 191S; La Vie en Flenr, 1022. 

Short Storics: Jocaste et le Chat Maigrc, 
1879: Ahclllc, 18S3: Nos Knfants, tfed; 
Balthasar, 1889; L’Etni de Nacre, 1S92; Le 
Pnits dc Saintc-Clairc, 1S9S: Clio, 1S90; Killcs 
ct Gareons, 1900; Memoires d’nn Volnnlairc, 
1902; Crainqnchillc, Piitois, Riqncl, ipo.); Snr 
la Pierre Blanche, 1905; Lcs Conges dc 


Jacques Tounicbrochc, itjoS; Lcs Sept Femmes 
dc la Barhe-hlcnc, irjoo; Lc Comte yforin. 
Depute, 1921 ; Marguerite, 1921. 

Frisonrs: Ilistoirc Conlcinporaine (four 
vohiincs): L’Onnc dn Mail, 1897; Lc 

Mannequin d’Osicr, 1S97; L'.Anncati d'Ame- 
ihystc, 1899; Monsieur Bergerct .a Paris, 1901. 

STumns AND Bio''.u.\i‘1iy: Alfred dc Vigny, 
iSCiS: Racine ct Nicole. 1875; Lcs Poemes de 
J. Breton, 1S75: Bcrnardin dc Saintc- 
Pierre, 1873; Lncile de Chateanhriand, 1S79; 
L’Elvire de Lamartine, 1893; Vie dc Je.anne 
d'Arc (two voluiues) 1998; Lc Genie Latin, 

1013- 

Por.MS: Lc.s Poemes Dores, J873; Poesies 
(collected poems) 189O. 

Pl.AVS : i.es Noecs Corinthiennes (lyric 

tragedy in three acts) 1876; .*\n Petit Bonhenr, 
1898: La Comedic dc (.■elni qtii Fpousa tme 
Femme Mnctle, 1912. 

Miscn.i.s.xEous No.v-itctiox ; La Vic 
I.itteraire (four volumes) 1888-1892; DiscOurs 
de Reception a I'Ac.ademic, i8l/); Opinions 
Sociales, If/tc; I.’Eglise et la Rcpnhliqne, 
tix)5; X'ers lcs Temps Mcillciirs, 1906: Aii.v 
Etndianls, 1910; Snr la Vic Gloricnsc, tots; 
Cc Qne Disent Nos Moris (addresses) 1916; 
Lc Cafe Procopc (essays) 1928, 

Cou.r.crr.i) Woiius; Oeuvres Completes 
lllnstrecs, 1925. 

Engli.sh iran.slations of zXnalole 
France’s works; 

Monsieur Bergerct, 1902; The Crime of 
Sylvestre Bonnard, 1906; Mother of Pearl, 
I 90 S; The Red Lily, 1908; The Garden of 
Kpiennis, k/oS; 'J'hais, J909: The Life of 
Joan of .Arc, lfi'’9; The Well of St. Clare, 
1909: The White Stone, 1909: Penguin Island, 
1909: Balthasar, iftop; Works (twenty-five 
volumes) 1909; Merric Talcs of Jacques 
Toiirncbroche, i'X>9; The Wickerwork Woman, 
1910; The Elm Tree on the Alall, 1910; Honey 
Bee, 1911: On Life and Letters, 1911, 1914, 
1922, 192.1; Jircasla and the Famished Cat, 
1912: The .Aspirations of Jean Servien, 
1912; The Opinions of Jerome Coignard, 
1912; .At the Si.gn of the Reinc Pcdanqnc, 
1912: My Friend’s Book, 1013; The Gods 
Arc Athirst, 1913; Girls and Boys, 1913: The 
Revolt of the Angels, 1914; Crainqncbille, 
Piitoi.s, Riqnet, and Other Profitable Tales, 
1915; The .Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, 
1915: Pierre Noziere, 1916; The Amethyst 
Ring, 191O: The Human Tragedy, 1917: The 
Bride of Corinth and Other Poems and Plays, 
1920: Little Pierre, 1020; The Seven Wives 
of Bluebeard, 1920; Alargneritc, 1921; The 
Mummer’s Talc, 1921; Clio, 1922; Count 
Morin, Deputy, 1922; The Bloom of Life, 
1023: Imtin Genius, 192.): Representative 
Stories of z\natolc France, 1024; Little Sea 
Dogs and Other Talcs of Childhood, 1925; 
Riqiict (selected and adapted from Fr.incc’s 
novels) t925: Pierre (selected chapters from 
the four autobiographical novels) 1926: Under 
the Rose (unfinished works) 1926; Unrisen 
D.awn (siiceches and addresses) 192S; R.abclais. 
1929; Works (forty-one volumes) 1930. 
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About Anatole France : 

Boloni, I. M. J. Rambles with Anatole 
France; Brousson, J. J.' Anatole France 
Abroad; Brousson, J. J. Anatole France 
Himself; Cerf, B. Anatole France; Chevalier, 
H. M. The Ironic Temper; George, W. L. 
Anatole France; Gsell, P. The Opinions of 
Anatole France ; Le Goff, M. Anatole France 
at Home; ifay, J. L. Anatole France; 
Bouquet, J. M. Last Salon : Anatole France 
and His Muse; Segur, N. Conversations with 
Anatole France; Segur, N. The Opinions of 
Anatole France; Shanks, L. P. Anatole 
France; Shishmanova, I. V. Philosophical 
Novels of Anatole France; Stewart, H. L. 
Anatole France; The Parisian. 

Bookman 72:112 October 1930; Contempor- 
ary Review 330:606 November 1926; Vial S3: 
361 November 1927; Literary Digest 83:27 
November i, 1924; Quarterly Review 239:141 
January 1923. 


John Freeman 1880-1929 

T OHN FREEMAN, English poet, 
critic and novelist, was born in 1880. 
His first book of verse was Twetity 
Poems, published in 1909 when he was 
twent}--nine years old. His first book to 
attract any notice was a collection of 
Fifty Poems two 3 'ears later. 

There followed a silence of five 3 ’ears 
and then’Freeman published in 1916 two 
volumes of verse, Presage of Victory 
and Trees. It was the latter col- 
lection that gave him his place among 
the “younger” English poets. 

Also in 1916 Freeman made his debut 
^ a literar 3 '' critic with a volume called 
Jjie Moderns which included essavs on 
George Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, 
ihomas Hard 3 ', Henr 3 r James, Joseph 
Conrad, Robert Bridges, and three 
others. This was the first work of Free- 
man to be brought to America. It was 
published here in 1917. 

Twelve poems were contained in 
t eniones of Childhood, which made its 
appearance in 1918 as number one of the 
Green Pastures series. Its cover and 
irontispiece were drawn by James Guth- 
rie. These poems were republished the 
next 3 'ear together with some new poems 
nder the title of Memories of Child- 
hood and Other Poems. 

Freeman was awarded the Hawthorn- 
’E ^^20 for his Poems Nezv 
mid Old which was a collection of his 
previously published verses with some 


unpublished ones added. This work in- 
troduced Freeman’s poetry' to American 
readers in 1921. In England in 1921 he 
published tvv'o more volumes: Mtisic: 
Lyrical and Alarraiive Poems and The 
Red Path and the Wounded Bird. “The 
Red Path” is a narrative. 

In 1922 Freeman turned to fiction and 
wrote two novels. This My Son and Fan 
of Belsey’s. Two more novels followed 
in the two succeeding years, Ptmch and 
Holy Water and God's Infidel. None 
of the four novels was published out- 
side of England. 

A Portrait of George Moore in a 
Study of His I Fork was Freeman’s 
second critical work. It was a combina- 
tion of biography and literary' criticism, 
showing the influences discoverable in 
Moore’s work, his attitude toward his art 
and toward other writers, his friendships 
and contacts with men and women. Free- 
man subjected each of his books to a 
careful analysis. 

Studies of Waiter De La A'lare, Comp- 
ton Mackenzie, and others of Freeman’s 
contemporaries appeared in English Por- 
traits and Essays. 

Returning to poetry in 1924, Freeman 
published a collection called The Grove 
and Other Poems. In 1925 and 1926 he 
wrote two verse dramas, Prince Ab- 
salom and Solomon and Balkis. 
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Assuming llic task of piecing together 
the fragments of autobiographical 
record contained in Herman Melville’s 
earl}' works, Freeman published a study 
of Melville in 1926 as the first of the 
English Men of Letters series edited b}' 
J. C. Squire. In the preface Freeman 
made an apology to America for includ- 
ing an American writer among English 
men of letters and said that his volume 
had “the advantage — and all the dis- 
advantages — of being the first book on 
Elerman Melville to be published in 
England.’’ 

His critical works were in rhythmic 
prose, written, as he believed all prose 
should be, rather for the ear than for 
the eye. 

The Collected Poems of Freeman ap- 
peared in 1928, made up mainly of selec- 
tions from Poems Nezv and Old, Music, 
and The Grove, plus other poems not 
previously printed in book form. 

Freeman was best known in America 
for his studies of Melville and Moore, 
but in England he was regarded as one 
of the most promising of the contem- 
porary poets and was repeatedly praised 
for his spiritual strength and the beauty 
of rhythm in his pastoral poems. Most 
of his poems were inspired by nature. 
The}' were simple, revealing sensitive- 
ness of feeling and a gentle melancholy, 
but i-arely passion or strong emotion. 

Flarold Monro said: “His poetry is a 
continual discovery of new beauty in 
old and well-known objects. It is 
melodious, slow-flowing, mellifluous — 
not surprising. It is digressive and ex- 
pansive, and those who learn to appreci- 
ate it do so gradually and by force of 
custom rather than thru any sudden 
illumination.” Freeman’s works were 
never very popular, being read and ap- 
preciated chiefly by critics and poets. 

During his twenty years of writing. 
Freeman carried on a successful business 
in life insurance, traveling much of the 
time. It was said there were few towns 
in England that he did not know inti- 
mately, their streets and buildings and 
churches and the characters and humors 
of their inhabitants. He spent his lioli- 
days_ in the English countryside, avidly 
reading English literature. He was sec- 
retary of the Victoria Friendly Society. 


In appearance Freeman was slight, 
with a large e.xpressive mouth and re- 
ceding chin. I'lis hair was somewhat 
long. He wore horn-rimmed spectacles. 
His intimate conversation was graced 
with humor. Death was a constant 
thought with him, but he did not fear it. 

Freeman died at Anerley on Septem- 
ber 23, 1929, at the age of forty-nine. 
His Last Poems were published pos- 
tumously in 1930, edited by J. C. Squire. 

John Freeman’s works: 

Forms; Twenty Poems, ipop; Fifty Poems, 
ign ; Presage of Victory and Other Poems 
of the Time, 1916; Stone Trees and Other 
Poems, 1916; Memories of Childhood, igiS; 
Memories of Childhood and Other Poems, 
1919; Poems New and Old, 1920; Music; 
Lyrical and Narrative Poems, 1921 ; The Red 
Path and the Wounded Bird, 1921 ; The Grove 
and Other Poems, 1924; Prince Absalom, 
1925; Solomon and Balkis, 1926; Collected 
Pocm.s, 192S; Last Poems, 1930. 

Criticai. Studies; The Moderns, 1916; A 
Portrait of George Moore in a Study of His 
Work, 1922: English Portraits and Essaj's, 
1924 ; Herman Melville, 1926. 

Novels ; This My Son, 1922 ; Fan of 
Belsey’s, 1922; Pimcli and Holy Water, 1923; 
God's Infidel, 1924. 

About John Freeman: 

Freeman, J. Last Poems (sec introduction 
by J. C. Squire) ; Frost, R. Contemporary 
American Authors; Mais, S. P. B. Books 
and Their IPriters; Monro, H. Some Con- 
temporary Poets ; Shanks, E. First Essays on 
Literature; Waugh, A. Tradition and Change. 

Bookman (London) 74 .•252 August 1928; 
77:114 November 1929: Dial 75:341 October 
J923; London Mercury June 1020; 20:549 
October 1929; 21:325 February 1930. 

Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 1S52-1930 

M ary eleanor vvilkins 

FREEMAN, American author, 
was born October 31, 1852, in the vil- 
lage of Randolph, Massachusetts, near 
Boston. Pier father was Warren E. 
Wilkins, an architect and storekeeper, 
who was a descendant of Bray Wilkins, 
a judge in witchcraft trials. Pier mother, 
Eleanor I.otlirop Wilkins, also came of 
an old New England family. 

A frail child, Mrs. Freeman was un- 
able to attend school or play games with 
the other children. When she was eight- 
een her parents sent her to Mount l-Iol- 
yoke Seminary but she was withdrawn 
at the end of a year because of her 
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(Iclicnlc luTiltli. ht 1S75 tlu- laiuiiy 
to lirnnkluii'ii, Wiini'iil. v.licn' I'H' ri 
short time site w.is a 'lay iiiii>i! in a 
Iwanliii,? M'liDdl at WVni i:ra)tIvi>'tM>. 
She larpcly ediirateti herself I.y i'ea<iiii,t; 
at home. 

■'I rend I)icl;c!is ami 'i'hael.eray ami 
roe.” she said, “and some translatinns 
of Goctlie. 1 also read traitslatiotis frosii 
the Grech. I reinciiiher Iieiiij; delif^hted 
at a very early a}te v.dtli sonic of the 
Greek iiiiilosojihers, 1 catimii veinendier 
which. 1 was on very intinialc terms 
with mytlKiIr>e;ical jicoiilC. J read O.ssian ; 
I read a lot of poelrv.” 

ifer first poems ami stories appeared 
in the juvenile periodical. If '!</<• .drt’u/.'e, 
and in a niagarinc for Sunday School 
children. Inspired hy the l.vliral)Clh.'m 
song hooks and Kossetti, .she wrote fairy 
ballads for St. Nicholas Maijaciuc. At 
thirty-one she published her fir.st Iiook, 
M illustrateil vtdumc of jioems called 
Decorative Plaques. "Given perfect 
ireedoin of choice, which 1 wa.s not 
given, ’ she .said, "1 might have been a 
lynsl." 

After the death of her sister .and her 
mother, .Mrs. Freeman kept house in 
• father until he died 
in 1883 and then she returned to Kan- 
'lolph and made her liome there for the 
no-V't twenty years with I^lary Wales, a 


friend of her girlhood. I’aced with the 
necessity of e.'irning her own living .and 
also supporting an aunt, .she began to 
write short stories for grown-ups. 
.'shadow b'amily" won a prize contest 
conducteil by a lloston p.aper. .Mary 1. 
Ilofith. editor of llarjcr's Pacaar, dis 
covered Mr.s. I'ri'einan ami publi.shed 
her second adult story, "Two ( )ld 

l. overs," in March The third, ".A 

Humble Komance,” ap|)e.ared in llarfcr'.'. 
Monthly for June 188-1. 

The early juvenile stt)ries of .Mrs, 
1‘recinan were collected under the title 
oi The .-iil:'i ):lurcs' of chin in 18,80 
The br-ol; was .“-eprinted in 18'''* as In 
Colonial Tinu'S. 

In 1887 twenty-eight of .Mrs l-'iec 

m. in’s short .Stoiie.s were collected to 
form her litst mature volume, .'1 Ilinnhlc 
A'on.aincc. .She was then ihiity-tive. The 
boot; was geiieially ignoied, but (rlivci 
Wendell liolnies, whose secretary she 
was fur many \eais, congratulated her 
upon it, as did .[.nnes Knssell Lowell. 
Fngland hegan to show an interest m 
Mrs. h'reeman’s work, and by the lime 
her second book, ./ .\'c:o linahind Nun, 
appeared in 1.8ol. she ha<l general recog- 
nition both at home and ahroad. Her 
inveiiile tales from S'l .Xicholas were 
gathered in 1.S''2 under the title of Yountj 
J.ucretia. .She wrote a dramatic tragedy, 
(iilcs Corey, )’oeinoii, which was read 
with .’ijiprov.'d at the Heerfield .smnmei' 
school of history and romance, but was 
a complete failure on the lloston stage. 

Mrs. 1'reeman‘s first novel, so called, 
was Jtuie Pield, whieh was not unlike a 
short story in technique. It began as a 
serial in i/orj'er's Monthly in 1892 and 
ajijtearcd in bool; form in 1893. Another 
nominal novel, Pembroke, wliicb was in 
reality a series of short .story episodes, 
came’in 189-1. These two novels and licr 
first two story collections (exclusive of 
her juvenile work) were the book's for 
which she was best known in her life- 
time. 

In 1895 Mrs. Freeman wrote a detec- 
tive novel called The Long Ann, which, 
after revision hy a staff member of the 
Youth's Coin/mnion, won a two thousand 
dollar prize offered liy the magazine. 

The Portion of Labor, published in 
1901, was peibaiis the most discussed 
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of Mrs. Freeman’s novels because of the 
picture it presented of the hard life of 
the factor)’ worker in a small New Eng- 
land town. 

She was married on January 1, 1902, 
to Dr. Charles Manning Freeman and 
went to live in Metuchen, New Jersey, 
where she made her home the rest of her 
life. Her only work of literary criticism 
was a critique of Emily Bronte written 
in 1903. expressing the opinion that had 
Emily Bronte lived longer she could not 
have produced a greater book than 
ll'iitlicring Heights, “so far as the ab- 
stract quality of greatness goes." 

After devoting herself to the short 
story for several years and producing 
notably the volume of stories called Ni-r 
Trees, Mrs. Freeman returned to the 
novel witli The Debtor in 1905. Her last 
novel was H)i /llahosicr Box, written in 
collaboration with Florence Morse 
Kingsley, and published in 1917, and her 
final story collection was Edgexvatcr 
People, 1918. 

According to figures compiled in 1922, 
Mrs. Freeman wrote a total of 238 short 
stories, of which 173 appeared in col- 
lections. Si.Kty-five more were not re- 
published from the magazines in whicli 
they appeared. Seventy-one stories ap- 
peared in Harper’s alone. She wrote 
practical!)' notliing in the last ten years 
of her life, but in 1925 was awarded 
the William Dean Howells medal for 
fiction by the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters and was elected a mem- 
ber of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters in 1926. Her Best Stories were 
selected in 1927 by Henry Wysham 
Lanier. 

The many books produced by Mrs. 
Freeman after the year 1895 were criti- 
cized for their unevenness. They were 
said to be self-conscious and improbable, 
lacking the close-knit construction and 
spontaneity of her early work. Fred 
Lewis Pattee, in speaking of her novels 
(which he regards as less important than 
her short stories) says: “Their power, 
and all of them have unquestioned ele- 
ments of strength, lies in parts instead 
of wholes, in passages and episodes, in 
vivid characterization, in pictures, how- 
ever, of competed character rather than 
in tracings of gradual cliaracter develop- 


ment; in short story technique, in short 
rather than in novelistic art.” 

Itirs. Freeman wrote to sell. “The 
most of my work,” she said, “is not 
really the kind I myself like. I want 
more symbolism, more mysticism. I left ■ 
that out because it struck me people did 
not want it, and I was forced to con- 
sider selling qualities.” The usual scene 
of her stories was rural New England. 
Her favorite theme was revolt, as ex- 
emplified in the popular story “The Re- 
volt of Mother.” Many of her characters 
were unmarried women past middle age. 

“Concerning any influence of other 
writers,” said IMrs. Freeman, “it may 
seem egotistical, but there was none. I 
did, however strange it may seem, stand 
entirely alone. As a matter of fact, I 
would read nothing whicli I tliought 
might influence me. I had not read the 
French stories; I had not read Miss 
Jewett’s stories. I will add that, altho 
I have repeatedly heard that I was 
founded on Jane Austen, I have never 
read any of her books.” This accounts 
for the originality ns well ns the lack of 
artistry in her early work, Pattee points 
out. 

Mrs. Freeman was a small woman 
who impressed people as being singularly 
unaffected, cordial, and frank. One who 
knew her well described her as being “a 
little frail-looking creature, with a splen- 
did quantity of brown hair, and dark 
blue eyes with a direct look and a clear, 
frank expression — eyes that readily grow 
bright with fun.” She was said to have 
a keen sense of humor whicli expressed 
itself quietly and whimsically. She was 
fond of country ways, but confessed to 
a fear of cows, caterpillars, and all 
creeping things. She always claimed to 
be ten years younger than her real age, 
giving the year of her birth as 1862, a 
decade later than it was actually shown 
to be by an investigation of parish 
records after her deatli. 

She died at Metuchen on Marcli 13, 
1930, at the age of seventy-seven years. 

Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s works: 

Collected Short Stories: The Adventures 
of Ann, l 8 S 6 ; .A Humble Romance, 1^7; A 
New Enpland Nun, 1S91 ; The Pot of Gold, 
1892; Younpr Lucretia, 1^2; Comfort Pease 
and Her Gold Ring, 1&5 ; The People of Our 
Neighborhood, i^S; Silence, iSpS; The 
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Jamesons, 1S99; The Love of Parson Lord, 
1900; Hie Home-Coming of Jessica (includ- 
ing stories by Brander Matthews and Robert 
Grant) igoi; Understudies, 1901 ; Six Trees, 
1903; The Wind in the Rose Bush, 1903;. The 
Givers, 1904; The Fair Lavinia, 1907; The 
Winning Lady, 1909; The Green Door, 1910: 
The Yates Pride, 1912; The Copy-Cat, 1914; 
Edgewater People, 1918; The Best Stories, 
1937 - 

Novels: Jane Field, 1893; Pembroke, 1S94; 
Madelon, 1896; Jerome: A Poor Man, 1897; 
The Heart’s Highway, 1900; The Portion of 
Labor, 1901 ; The Debtor, 1905 ; "Doc” Gordon, 
1906; B}- the Light of the Soul, 1906; The 
Shoulders of Atlas, 190S: ’The Butterfly 
House, 1912; An Alabaster Box (w’ith Flor- 
ence Morse Kingsley) 1917. 

Poems: Decorative Plaques, 18S3; Once 
Upon a Time and Other Child Verses, 1897. 

Plav: Giles Corey, Yeoman, 1893. 

About Mar)' E. Wilkins Freeman; 

Courtney, W. L. Modern English Essays; 
Dictionary of American Biography ; Freeman, 
M. E. W. The Best Stories (see introduction 
by H. W. Lanier ) ; .Halsey, F. W. JFotnen 
Authors of Our Day in Their Homes; Har- 
kins, E. F. Famous Authors (women) ; Over- 
ton, G-_ Our Women Novelists; Paltce, F. L. 
SidC'Lights on American Literature. 

Atlantic Monthly June 1899; Bookman 73: 
6t7 August 1931; Publishers' IPeekly 117:1685 
March 22, 1930. 


R. Austin Freeman 1862- 

DICHARD AUSTIN FREEMAN, 
_ English author of scientific detec- 
tive stories, was born in London in 1862, 
the youngest son of Richard Freeman. 
As a boy he attended the regulation 
private schools of the metropolis. At 
the age of eighteen he began his pro- 
fessional training at the Middlesex Hos- 
pital Medical College in London. Six 
years later he was admitted a member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons and 
licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries. 
His first appointment was as house phy- 
^cian at the Middlese.x Hospital in 1886. 
He was married in 1887 to Annie Eliza- 
beth Edwards, and they had two sons. 

The turning point in Freeman’s career 
occurred in 1887 when he went to Accra, 
on the Gold Coast of West Africa, as 
assistant colonial surgeon. He was 
twenty-three. It was a pestilential year, 
his sanitary report showing a mortality 
of 40 per cent among the Europeans. 

A year- and a half after his arrival 
sNached to a mission to Ashanti 
and Jainan as medical officer, naturalist, 



and surveyor. He made a survey of the 
expedition’s route, fixing positions by 
astronomical observations, and reported 
on the flora, fauna, natural productions, 
and other features of the countries 
visited. On his return to the Gold Coast 
he was appointed a member of the Anglo- 
German Boundary Commission for Togo- 
land, but the blackwater fever laid hands 
on him and he was sent home, to be in- 
valided finally in 1892 as unfit for furthei 
service in West Africa. 

For five years he practiced medicine 
in London, acting for a time as surgeon 
in charge of the throat and ear depart- 
ment of the Middlese.x Hospital. In 
1898, at the age of thirtj'-si.x, he wrote 
his first book, Travels and Life in 
Ashanti and Jaman, based on the journey 
he had taken in 1889. In 1901 he was 
medical adviser to Holloway Prison in 
London and in 1904 he was acting assis- 
tant medical officer of the Port of Lon- 
don. Then his health broke down so 
completely that practice became impos- 
sible and he turned to literature for a 
livelihood. His first work of fiction, 
published in 1905, was The Golden Pool, 
a story of a forgotten mine. 

Recalling that in his student days he 
had been impressed with the material 
for fiction which lay in the realm of 
medical jurisprudence. Freeman pro- 
jected a new type of detective storj' 
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built around a medico-legal expert, 
namely Dr. John Thornd 3 'ke of tlie Inner 
Temple. Dr. Thorndyke made his first 
appearance in 1907 in a mystery novel 
called The Red Tluunh Mark, and he 
was the central figure of nearly all the 
novels and tales which Freeman wrote 
thereafter. His first book of tales was 
John Thorndxkc’s Cases, published in 
1909. 

Freeman reversed the usual ni}'ster}' 
tale procedure in the collection of five 
stories published in 1912 entitled The 
Singing Bone. Working on die idea that 
the reader “is interested more in die 
intermediate action than in the ultimate 
result” of a stor}', he first revealed how 
a crime was committed and then showed 
how Dr. Thorndj'ke solved it. 

In 1914 Freeman joined the Roj'al 
Army Medical Corps of the Territorial 
Forces. He commanded the first, second, 
and third Home Counties Field Ambu- 
lances in 1916 and 1917. He was placed 
on the retired list in 1922. 

Detective novels and tales continued 
to issue from Freeman’s pen meanwhile. 
He left fiction long enough in 1921 to 
write Social Decay and Regeneration, a 
treatise on the processes of life and 
growdi in human societies and the causes 
of social decay and racial decadence, 
with suggestions as to certain possible 
means of regeneration. 

The seven short detective stories in 
The Blue Scarab, published in 1924, dif- 
fered from the usual type inasmuch as 
the interest lay not in guessing the iden- 
tity of the criminal, but in tire steps b}"^ 
which the identity was established. 
Thirty-seven of Freeman’s short detec- 
tive tales were collected into the volume. 
Famous Cases of Dr. Thorndyke, in 
1929. In 1931 apeared The Thorndyke 

( Omnibus, containing thirty-eight stories. 
Most of Freeman’s books, however, 
are novels. In 1932 he brought out Dr. 
Jfihorndyke’s Discovery and When 
Ro'gi.^cs^ Fall Out. 

“Dr.^Thorndyke was not based on aity 
person, real or fictitious,” according to 
Freeman. “He was deliberately invented. 
In a professional sense he may have been 
suggested to me bj' Dr. Alfred Swayne 
Tajdor (the father of radical jurispru- 
dence) whose great work on that subject 


I studied closely when I was a student. 
But his personality was designed in 
accordance with certain principles and 
what I believed to be the probabilities 
as to what such a man would be like. . . 
Especially I decided to keep him per- 
feetty sane and normal.” 

Christopher Morley calls Thorndyke 
“the most carefully established crime 
savant since Sherlock Holmes.” 

Of the scientific problems in his stories 
Freeman is more than careful. Prac- 
tically all the e.xperiments performed by 
Dr. Thorndjdce are first carried out by 
Freeman and tlie results verified. Fot 
example, before writing the storj' of The 
Red Thumb Mark, which conclusively 
proves tliat a finger-print is easier to 
forge than a written signature, and 
thereby challenges the infallibility of tlie 
whole finger-print method of detection, 
he made a set of stamps with which he 
was able to reproduce his own finger 
prints. In another story he established 
a sand clue bj’- visiting a sponge ware- 
house and making photo-micrographs of 
sand from the clothing of warehousemen. 
The wood dust in A Certain Dr. Thorn- 
dyke came from a worm-eaten sparrow- 
hawk block in his own workshop, dust 
which he not only examined micro- 
scopically but in individual grains which 
he measured with a micrometer. 

“Thorndyke’s material,” sa)'s Freeman, 
“is real, authentic material, and is recog- 
nized as such by the lawj'ers and men of 
science who are among nty most constant 
readers. A very eminent authority on 
Mendelism wrote to me approvingly of 
Thorndyke’s treatment of his subject, 
and a well-known counsel, in criminal 
practice, told me that he found the 
Thorndyke books extremely instructive as 
studies in special evidence. In each book, 
a particular problem in medical juris- 
prudence is worked out, and altho the 
cases are fictitious, the facts are real 
facts and in man}' cases contribute new 
matter to the science.” 

Willard Fluntington Wright, author of 
the S. S. Van Dine mystery novels, says 
that Freeman’s stories are “well docu- 
mented, carefulty written, and full of 
both intellectual and dramatic interest.” 

Freeman lives at Gravesend, in Kent, 
where he combines his literary work with 
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a small local practice. He is a shy and 
modest man and eschews all publicity. 
He almost never permits himself the 
pleasure of reading a detective stor\', 
preferring not to run the risk of being 
influenced by another writer. 

He is skilled in several crafts. He is a 
competent landscape and marine painter, 
a modeler in cla}’, a good plaster moulder, 
a worker in wood and metal, and is able 
to bind a book in leather, tool and cut 
the cover, and engrave the necessary 
brass finishing tools. 

R. Austin Freeman’s works: 

\ovELS: The Golden Pool, 1905: The Red 
Thumb Mark, 1907; The Eye of Osiris, 1911; 
The Mystery of 31 New Inn, 1912; Unwilling 
.-\dventurer, 1913; A Savant’s Vendetta 
(.-tmerican title: The Uttermost Farthing) 
1913; A Silent Witness, rgi4; The Exploits 
of Danby Croker, 1916; The Great Portrait 
Mjstery, igiS; Helen Vardon’s Confession, 
1922; The Cat’s Ej-e, 1923; The Mystery of 
Angelina Freed, 1923; The Shadow of the 
Wolf, 1923; The D’Arblay ilystery, 1926; 
A Certain Dr. Thorndyke, 1927 ; The Surpris- 
ing Experience of Mr. Shuttlebury Cobb, 
1927; Flighty Phj'Uis, 192S; As a Thief in 
the Night, 1928; ifr. Pottermack's Oversight, 
1930; Pontife.y, Son and Thorndyke, I93r; 
Dr. Thorndyke’s Discovery, 1932; When 
Rogues Fall Out, 1932; The Great Platinum 
Robbery, 1933. 

Short Stories: John Thorndyke’s Cases, 
iw; Tlie Singing Bone, 1912; Dr. Thorn- 
dike's Case Book, 1923; The Blue Scarab, 
1924; The Puzzle Lock, 1925; The Magic 
Casket, 1927; Famous Cases of Dr. Thorn- 
dyke, 1929; The Thorndyke Omnibus, 1931. 

Noj'-rtcriox : Travels and Life in Ashanti 
and Jaman, 1S9S; Social Decay' and Regenera- 
tion, 1921. 

About R. Austin Freeman ; 

Thomson, H. D. Masters of Itlystery; 
ward, A. C. Aspects of the Modern Short 
Jtory. 


Roger E. Fry 1866- 

Autobiographical sketch of Roger Eliot 
Fry, English art critic and artist: 


I^OGER FRY, the son of the late Sir 
Edward Fry', Lord Justice of Ap- 
peal, was born in London in 1866. After 
taking an honors degree in natural sci- 
King’s College, Cambridge, he 
ecided to devote himself to art, and 
s udied in tlie London studio of Francis 
^ate for some years, before going to 
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During the ’Nineties of last century 
he was a member of the New English 
Art Club. This was the home of Im- 
pressionism in England. Impressionism 
was still regarded at that time as a 
dangerous foreign innovation. To some 
extent he reacted against Impressionist 
practice and increasingly sought for di- 
rection in the works of the older masters, 
particular!}' of the Italian school. 

In 1899 he published his first book. 
This ivas on Giovanni Bellini (now out 
of print) and this, having earned him 
a certain reputation as an authority on 
the subject, led, in the early years of 
the present century, to his being ap- 
pointed curator of paintings of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. The president of the board of 
trustees was the late J. Pierpont Morgan. 
As frequently happens in museums, a 
difference of opinion arose between the 
trustees and the curator regarding the 
policy of the museum, ivhich, after a 
few years, led to the termination of his 
connection, and his return to Europe. 

About this time [1905] he produced 
an annotated and critical edition of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ Discourses. He be- 
came much interested in the Burlington 
Magazine — an interest which has been 
continued up to the present date. 
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In 1911 he organized the first exhibi- 
tion of Twentieth Century French art. 
Up to that time the works of Cezanne, 
Van Gogh, and Gauguin, not to mention 
Matisse and Picasso, were practically 
unknown to the Englisli public. For the 
purpose of e.xhibition he gave to this 
group the name of “Post-Impressionists.” 
The fact that he had hitherto been 
regarded mainly as an authority on early 
Italian art, and now came fonvard to 
defend what seemed extravagantly revo- 
lutionary, was something of a shock to 
the British public, but increasing famili- 
arity with the work of these masters 
has made his attitude appear less para- 
doxical. 

He has written several books of es- 
says on esthetic questions, notably Vision 
and Design and Transformations. He 
has also written short studies on Flemish 
Art and Characteristics of French Art 
besides monographs on Cezanne and 
Henri Matisse. His only excursion into 
more general literature consists of a 
book of his impressions of Spain, called 
A Sampler of Castille. 

In the current year [1933] he has 
been appointed Slade Professor of Fine 
Arts at Cambridge Universit}'. 

J|; !i< .t 

Professor Fry was married in 1896 
to Helen Coombe. They had one son 
and one daughter. 

In 1920 he brought together the 
selected writings of twenty years under 
the title of Vision and Design. The 
book was dedicated to his sister Mar- 
gery. The Dfal commented : “He shows 
that every picture worth a moment’s 
consideration is built upon design, and 
with this truth in mind his argument 
drives straight to the unanswerable con- 
clusion, namely, that the meaning of art 
lies in its forms.” 

A lecture delivered by Professor Fry 
at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects on May 20, 1921, was published 
as Architectural Heresies of a Painter. 

In his preface to Transformations, 
published in 1926, he wrote: “By the 
word 'Transformations’ I wish to sug- 
gest all those various transmutations 
which fonns undergo in becoming parts 
of esthetic constructions. It is justified, 


I hope, by tlie fact that the discussion 
of these various transmutations occupies 
so large a part of the book.” 

On March 24, 1927, he delivered a 
lecture in Queen’s Hall, London, before 
the members of the National Art Col- 
lections Fund on the Flemish Loan Ex- 
hibition which was being held in Lon- 
don in 1926-27. This lecture was pub- 
lished, with illustrations, under the title 
of Flemish Art. 

He was made an honorary fellow of 
King’s College in 1927 and was given 
the honoraiy LL.D. b}’’ Aberdeen in 
1929. 

A scries of lectures given to members 
of the National Art Collections Fund 
in 1932 during the exhibition of French 
art held at Burlington Plouse, London, 
was the basis for his Characteristics of 
French Art, a volume of critical essays 
published the following year. 

As a painter. Professor Fry has given 
numerous exhibitions of his work in 
London galleries. He says his paintings 
do no more than give an idea of his 
wanderings in search of a guiding prin- 
ciple in art; they are a record of trial 
and error. A French artist said: “To 
look at a picture by Monsieur Fry is 
like taking a lesson in painting.” Com- 
menting on this remark, Clive Bell said, 
“He can prove by demonstration in paint 
certain conclusions to which a profound 
and subtle study of the masters has led 
him. Mr. Fr}" docs not paint like a 
schoolmaster, but he does paint like a 
critic . . . what makes his criticism pre- 
cious is precisely what gives a peculiar 
quality to his painting,” which is an 
awareness of motives, a quality of 
demonstration, and willingness to show 
where a composition has been mended 
and why it had to be mended. “Mr. 
Fiy, both as critic and creator, is alarm- 
ingl}' rapid, so rapid that his intellectual 
decisions have sometimes the irrespon- 
sible air of instinctive reactions.” 

As critic, Professor Fry is known as 
one whose opinion carries much weight 
both in England and abroad. Reviewers 
remark that his writings are unfailingly 
interesting. He is a frequent contributor 
to the Nation and Athenaeum. He has 
a home in Essex. 
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Roger E. Fry’s works : 

Criticism: Giovanni Bellini, iSgp; Vision 
and Design, 1920; Architectural Heresies of a 
Painter, 1921 ; The Artist and Psycho-Anab'sis, 
r y'l ; Transformations, 1926: English Hand- 
writing (with Elias Avery Hoive) 1926; Art 
and Commerce,- 1926; Flemish Art, 1927; 
Cezanne, 1927; Chinese Art (with Laurence 
Binyon and others) 1927 ; Georgian Art : 1760- 
1820 (with J. B. Manson and others) 1929; 
Henri Matisse, 1930; Arts of Painting and 
Sculpture (reprinted from The Outline of 
Modem Knowledge) 1932; Characteristics of 
French Art, 1933. 

Travel: A Sampler of Castille, 1923. 

Edited: Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Discourses, 
1905. 

About Roger E. Fry; 

Art Digest 5 -.32 April 1, 1931 ; Burlington 
Magazine 42 :2S4 May 1923 ; Nation (London) 
28:547 January 15, 1921; 33:26 April 7, 1923; 
New Statesman 15:307 June 19, 1920; 21:15 
April 14, 1923; 36:585 February 21, 1931. 

Richard Le GaJiienne 
See Le GalHemie, Richard 

Jose Ortega y Gasset 
See Ortega y Gasset, Jose 

W. L. George 1882-1926 

WALTER LIONEL GEORGE, 
British novelist, was born in Paris, 
March 20, 1882, of . British parents. He 
was half Jewish. His upbringing and 
training were French, he attended school 
in Paris, earning a university degree, 
and also studied in Germany. At nine- 
teen he could scarcely speak English. 

After starting out to be an analytical 
chemist, then an engineer, he went half 
way thru the reading for the bar, served 
for a time in tlie French army, and at 
twenty-three went to England to work 
in a commercial office. 

Two years later, in 1907, George took 
up journalism and wrote for the London 
magazines on social, economic, or politi- 
cal topics. His first book, a group of 
essays on social reform. Engines of So- 
Progress, became, an official hand- 
book of the Japanese government. It 
was followed bj' a standard book on 
brench politics, France in the Twentieth 
Lentury, and also a book on labor and 
housing. He was married in 1908 to 
Helen Porter. 

During his journalistic career (Jeorge 
£er\ ed as special correspondent for vari- 


ous ^ papers in France, Belgium, and 
Spain. In politics he was an aggressive 
pacifist, an opponent of the idea of na- 
tionalit}', and a republican, the last, he 
said, “subject to the view that the people 
should be not trusted but led.” He was 
specially interested in feminism and its 
subsidiaries : marriage, divorce, and sex 
questions. 

Realizing that his ideas would reach 
a wider public in the form of fiction, 
George began writing novels at twenty- 
nine. His success was instantaneous. A 
Bed of Roses, his first novel, established 
him as an authority on woman. A story 
of prostitution as a profession, it was 
banned by libraries, with the result that 
its sales increased and it soon sold sixty 
thousand copies. 

Ignoring the public demand for another 
novel on immorality, George wrote a 
story of contemporary French life, a 
somewhat autobiographical study of a 
young Frenchman in England called The 
Making of an Englishman. His fifth 
novel was The Second Blooming, the 
narrative of three sisters who have 
reached the dangerous age in their mar- 
ried lives. It was immensely popular 
and was sometimes called his best work. 

George’s wdfe died in 1914 and in 
1916 he Tvas married to Helen Agnes 
Madden, youngest daughter of Colonel 
Travers Madden, of the Bengal Staff 
Corps. They had two sons. 

During the World War, George was 
a section officer in the Ministrj' of Muni- 
tions, and once he aroused a whole club 
against him by entertaining a pacifist 
leader at luncheon. In 1919 he further 
damaged his popularity by advocating 
soviets for England. Again, because of 
his French logic, he could not under- 
stand why he failed to conciliate Lord 
Northcliffe with his novel Caliban, the 
hero of which bore a flattering re- 
semblance to that newspaper owner in 
every respect except for unfortunate 
conjugal affairs. 

In 1920 George visited America where 
he had a particular!}- large following as 
a champion of feminism. His flair for 
publicity and his admitted liking for sell- 
advertisement were manifest when, in 
the first nine hours after arrival, he gave 
out twent}'-three feature intervdews to 
reporters and was much photographed. 
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lie lectured thruout the countrj- for 
about six months on love and marriage, 
giving his listeners prescriptions for hap- 
piness and answering questions after 
each lecture. His principal purpose, he 
said, was to study American women, and 
he remarked upon tlicir restlessness, cur- 
iosity, and "vivid intelligence,” 

His second wife died of blood poison- 
ing in Houston, Texas, on December 10, 
1920. Asked by a sympathetic American 
woman if she could do anything for him 
in his bereavement, he shocked her with 
his reply; Yes, would she sell his dead 
wife’s clothes and be sure to get a good 
price. His French lower bourgeois up- 
bringing led him into many such blunders. 
He recorded his random impressions of 
America in Hail Columbia, and revisited 
the country repeatedly in succeeding 
3'ears, 

In 1921 George had great success with 
The Confession of Ursula Trent, whicli 
is the story, told in the first person, of a 
j'oung woman of good birth who lives 
her life according to her own natural 
impulses regardless of social repressions. 

Kathleen Geipel, eldest daughter of 
Herbert Geipel, justice of the peace. Old 
Hall, Coxwold, York, became George’s 
third wrfe in 1921. She is the author of 
the novejs Purity (1926) and Put 
Asunder (1930). 


Departing occasionally from the novel 
form, George made experiments in short 
stories of the O. Henry t,vpe, wrote two 
volumes of criticism, and a humorous 
guide to the lesser known aspects of 
London life. lie was again misunder- 
stood in 1924 when his novel Triumph 
of Gallio, which attempted to describe 
his own disillusion and stoicism, was 
hailed in England as a good study of a 
cad. 

His creed was : “Work sixteen hours 
a day. During the other eight dream of 
vour work. Check your references three 
times; then get somebody to check them 
again. Collect all the facts 3 'ou can ; then 
realize there are some r-ou don’t know. 
Acquire strong convictions; then doubt 
them. In other words, keep your mind 
Iluid, so that always it may be fit to flow 
into the most obscure crannies of human 
singularity.” 

To a New York reporter, George said: 
"I am not one of these people who are 
interested in old ruins, and Rembrandts 
and cathedrals. I am interested in ma- 
chinery and concrete ways of doing 
things, and vital tilings in life. I don’t 
care at all to visit the Alctropolitan 
Museum here, but I should like to visit 
3 'o_ur law courts.” He visited Sing-Sing 
prison. 

Frank Harris, in describing George’s 
appearance, said: “He made a pleasant 
impression; a strong well set-up figure, 
some five feet nine or ten in height, with 
dark handsome face; a courteous manner 
with a suspicion of self-assurance. . 

He had full lips, a black moustadie, and 
a high forehead. He spoke English with 
a decided French accent. He lived in 
London, belonged to the Savile Club, and 
traveled for recreation. 

Paral 3 'sis overtook Geoi'ge in 1925, 
crippling first his right hand, then his 
left, then his arms. Step by step the 
failure of nervous control spread over 
his whole bod}c When he could neither 
hold a pen nor speak intelligibl 3 % he went 
on working, dictating novels to his wife 
and secretarv who were the on^' ones 
who could understand his almost inarti- 
culate words. 

George died on January 20, 1926, at 
the age of forty-three, leaving behind him 
three novels which were published post- 
humously; Gifts of Sheba, the stor 3 ' of a 
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woman and her three husbands; Children 
of the Morning, a stud}' of the psycho- 
logical problem of sixty children between 
die ages of five and eight shipwrecked on 
a tropical island; and The Ordeal of 
Monica Mary. 

W. L. George’s works: 

Jfoi'ELs : A Bed of Roses, 191 1 ; The Cit}' 
of Light, 1912; Israel Kaliscli, 1913; The 
Making of an Englishman (American title: 
The Little Beloved) 1914; The Second Bloom- 
ing, 1914: The Strangers’ Wedding, 1916; 
Blind Alley, 1919: Caliban, 1920: The Confes- 
sion of Ursula Trent, 1921 : The Stiff Lip, 
1922; One of the Guilty, 1923; The Triumph 
of Gallic, 1923; Gifts of Sheba, 1926; Chil- 
dren of the Morning, 1926; The Ordeal 
of Monica Mary, 1927. 

Short Stories: Olga Naaimov, 1915; The 
Selected Short Stories, 1927. 

Miscellaneous Non-fiction ; Engines of 
Social Progress, 1907; France in the Twentieth 
Century, 150S; Labour and Housing at Port 
Sunlight, 1909; Woman and To-AIorrow, 
1913; Dramatic Actualities, 1914; Anatole 
France, 1915; The Intelligence of Woman, 
1917: A Novelist on Novels, 1918; Eddies of 
the Day, 1919; Hail, Columbia! 1921; A Lon- 
don Mosaic, 1921; How to Invest Your Money, 
1924; The Story of Woman, 1925. 

About W. L. George; 

Harris, F. Contemporary Portraits'. Third 
Series', Hind, C. L. More Authors and 1 ; 
Johnson, R._B. Some Contemporary Novelists 
(men) ; Swinnerton, F. A London Bookman. 

Bellman 26:578 May 24, 1919: Bookman 
52:193 November 1920; fortnightly Reinew 
125:521 April 1926: Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature 2:633 March 13, 1926. 


Jean Giraudoux ISS2- 

TEAN GIRAUDOUX, French novelist 
and playwright, was born in the little 
town of Bellac (Haute Vienne) on Octo- 
ber 29, 1882. His father, an engineer, 
specialized in building bridges, and, since 
rivers abound in tliat section of France, 
he had always plenty of work. The pro- 
vincial bourgeoisie offered Jean a peace- 
ful childhood: he played with the son 
of the inspector of highways and the 
druggist’s nephew, and with them learned 
the alphabet from an old respectable lady, 
and, like them, believed in fairies. The 
winters were extremely cold in Bellac, 
me wolves prowled in the farms, the 
' incou froze, and Jean’s father com- 
m of rheumatism. Forced to move, 
he Giraudoux family settled dow'ii in the 
town of Cerilly (Allier). It was a 
smaller town than Bellac, and less charm- 

Jean Giraudoux: zhaN zhe-ro-doo 


ing, but Jean met there his first friend — 
Charles-Louis Philippe (1874-1909) the 
famous author of Bithti de Montparnasse. 

For five years Jean attended the school 
at Pellevoisin, in Berry, and later the 
Chateauroux Lycee. Altho he has called 
Chateauroux “the ugliest town in 
France,” still he has evoked with great 
love and sympathy (in Adorable Clio 
and in Simon le Pathetique, for instance) 
his student days and his night escapades 
when an irresistible desire drove him 
away from the town into the distant 
moonlit fields. At school the fifteen year 
old boy learned that his neighbor at 
Cerilly, Philippe, was — a great writer! 
On his homecoming during his vacation, 
Jean looked up Philippe and made some 
strange discoveries. “Philippe’s house 
stood next to mine. Every morning he 
would come to the shoemaker’s shop 
and sit down on a bench by the door. I 
spied on him from a bull’s eye, and I 
derived more pleasure from watching 
him than from reading his books.” Jean 
wrote to Philippe, who answered with a 
long epistle filled with admonitions and 
profitable advice. 

At first Jean thought of becoming a 
professor: he loved Latin and Greek, 
and once he told Lefevre: “Latin is the 
language to which I owe most.” He went 
to Paris and attended Lakanal; he came 
out brilliantly at the concours generate. 
After serving his military period in 
Lyons and Clermont-Ferrand, he fol- 
lowed courses at the Ecole Normale 
Superieure, but soon changed his mind 
about becoming a professor. He longed 
for something more difficult and exciting. 
Germany attracted him. After a brief 
sojourn in Munich, he went to Berlin 
and then to Vienna, and later visited 
Italy and the Balkans. He saw all that 
interested him — Wilhelm II and the 
Emperor Francis Joseph included. In 
1907 he became the private tutor of the 
Prince of Saxe-Meiningen. Annoyed at 
being called Herr Professor, he fled as 
fast as he could. In years to come his 
nomadic spirit took him to Canada, the 
United States, and Mexico. 

At the age of twenty-seven, Giraudoux 
had received his licenciate and also a 
diploma for liis graduate work in Ger- 
man literature, and was now engaged in 
journalism, contributing articles to Le 
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Malin. But his main ambition was liter- 
ature: in 1904 while at the Ecole Nor- 
male he finished a short story entitled 
“Le Deniier Reve d’Edmond About” and 
g^ave it to a fellow student, one Emile 
Ripert, who saw to it that it was pub- 
lished. It appeared in Lc Marscillc- 
Gludiaiit for December 16, 1904. This 
was Giraudoux’s literary debut. Not 
long after, his stories were printed in La 
Grande Revne, La Rcx’iic dcs Temps 
PrSKents. and in L’Ermiiagc. One day 
he engaged in conversation with a total 
stranger on the terrace of a cafe, and 
learned that his name was Bernard 
Grasset, lover of literature and editor 
(at his own expense) of the younger 
writers. Invited to talk things over, 
Giraudoux went to see him with a manu- 
script under his arm. It was a collection 
of five short stories, three of whicli had 
been published in tlie magazines men- 
tioned above, and he wanted to see them 
printed in book form under the title 
Proi'inciaks. Grasset praised tlie book 
and published it in 1909 — in four years 
he sold exactly forty copies and Girau- 
doux collected his first royalties; twenty 
francs. 

In the meantime a new stori- had been 
accepted by La Nauvelle Revnc Fran- 
(aisc, another by La Grande Revue, and 
a third one (sold for seventy francs) 
b)" Lc Mcrcurc dc France. In 1911 
Grasset brought them out under tlie title 
L'ficolc dcs Indiffcrcnts.- 

If literature brought no material 
profits, at least Giraudoux had won 
recognition. Andre Gide, among others, 
greeted him quite warmly. For a liwng 
Giraudoux turned to diplomacj'. He 
attended the Consular School and his 
brilliant work was rewarded witli a post 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Soon, 
after a few months of office routine, he 
was sent on a "mission” to northern 
Russia and the Orient. He devoted his 
spare time to a novel — Simon lc Pallic- 
liquc. The editor of L’ Opinion asked 
for the manuscript (July 1914) and 
printed it seriall}- till August 2, when the 
magazine had to stop publication: the 
Germans had passed Dieuze and Char- 
leroi on their war' to Paris, and the 
L’Opinion ^staff feared that Giraudoux’s 
manuscript nnight get them into trouble. 
Two chapters which had some cutting 
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remarks about German Kulttir were 
destroyed. 

Overnight Giraudoux changed from a 
Chatelguyon bather to a foot-soldier in 
Alsace. And then he “caressed the War" 
at tlie Moselle, the Oise, the Aisne, the 
Marne, and the Dardanelles. . . “Awake, 
constantly aw.ake,” he distinguished him- 
self for his valor. He was wounded 
twice and was the first French writer to 
be decorated with the Legion of Honor. 
His war reminiscences. Lectures Pour 
unc Ombre, 191S, represent one of the 
few really literary reports of the World 
Wnv and are available in English trans- 
lation as Campaigns and Intervals. Wlien 
he came out of tlie hospital he was sent 
directly to the United States as officer- 
instructor. He endeavored to under- 
stand this country and his sympatlietic 
observations resulted in Arnica America, 
1918. Unlike most foreign- visitors, his 
book was more a defense than an accusa- 
tion ; he did not harp on the overempha- 
sized industrial, money-making aspects 
of American civilization, but praised its 
youthful, sporting attitude. 

Giraudoux found' time to doctor his 
too hastily maimed Simon lc Patlictiquc 
and finally published it in 1918. This 
novel, highly praised bi’ the critics, was 
immediately followed by Elpcnor, 1919, 
a delightful pastiche of Homer fas 
Giraudoux remarked ; “I became the 
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Charlie Chaplin of the Odyssey”) and by 
Adorable Clio in 1920. But he was also 
busy in the exercise of his diplomatic 
duties; penciling crosses to show the 
Germans where to, affix their signatures 
on the Treaty of Versailles, and in mis- 
sions to Portugal in the company of 
Joffre and Bergson. 

In 1921 appeared Sn::aitiic ct Ic Paci- 
dque {Suzanne and the Paeifie) con- 
sidered by an English critic ‘as “one of 
the most artificial books ever written.” 
The plot can be summed up in a few 
lines: A French schoolgirl named Suz- 
anne won a prize (a voyage to Aus- 
tralia) in an essay contest. The ship 
taking her and her governess was 
wrecked somewhere in the Pacific, Suz- 
anne being the only survivor. This young 
Miss Robinson Crusoe managed to exist- 
alone on an island. Some corpses of 
German submarine sailors were washed 
on to her coral reef, and some time later 
she was rescued by a party of scientists. 
The charm of the novel la}' in its ex- ' 
qtiisite descriptive prose ; a poem in prose 
scintillating with bizarre images and 
metaphors. 

While visiting Germany in 1921 and 
studying its new problems, Giraudou.x 
used' his spare time in hotels and waiting- 
rooms in the composition of Siegfried el 
Ic Limousin (in English translation. My 
Friend From Limousin), The novel was 
finished in twenty-seven days. Published 
in 1922, it brought him half of the Grand 
Prix Balzac— -the other half went to 
Emile Baumann’s Job le Predestine, In 
his narrative Giraudoux took advantage 
of a strange case of amnesia to compare 
die two cultures — the French and the 
German — which he knows so thoroly and 
which has served him as a leitmotiv thru 
his entire work. Thanks to the award, 
his name traveled beyond his esoteric 
reading public. However, he attained a 
really wider and more international au- 
dience only after the appearance of Bella 
in 1926. For this novel, like most romans 
a clef, contained sensational material ; it 
depicted the rivalry for political power 
oetween two French families : the Reben- 
dart and_ the Tubardeau, which alert 
readers ^ immediately identified as the 

oincare and the Berthelot respectively. 

, novel, simpler and less fantastic 

tan his pret'ious work, was translated 


into English, German, Italian, Polish, 
and Russian. 

As far back as 1924 (as evidenced 
by a short piece, “Premiere Scene d’une 
Adaptation au Theatre de Siegfried et le 
Limousin,” included in a tribute offered 
to Professor Charles Andler by his pupils 
and friends) Giraudoux was interested in 
the theatre. In 1928 Siegfried was per- 
formed in Paris with unprecedented suc- 
cess. Since then he has written three 
other plays, but only Amphitryon 38, 
produced in 1929, compared with his 
earlier success. 

Giraudou.x has also collected some 
notes and ma.xims on one of his major 
interests in life, sports {Le Sport, 1928). 
His recent novel Aventures dc Jerome 
Ba/'dini seems to be, despite its New 
York background, its novelty and pathos, 
more clever than significant. More re- 
cently he has brought together in one 
volume, La France Sentimentale, several 
short narratives which could be classified 
as variations on Bella and his earlier 
works. 

Giraudoux has occupied many import- 
ant positions in the diplomatic world : in 
1924, charge dc relations avec la presse, 
a sort of intermediary between the gov- 
ernment and the press; two years later 
he formed part of the committee dealing 
rvith the Franco-Turkish litigation, etc. 

A rather tall man, youthful-looking, 
Giraudoux loves sports, books, automo- 
biles, travel, and politics. He is reserved 
and elegant: pale lips, prominent fore- 
head, plastered, well-dressed hair, deep 
blue eyes under the rose-tinted glasses of 
his tortoise-rimmed spectacles. ■ Often he 
wears a monocle. 

A. F. 

The principal works of Jean Girau- 
doux : 

Fiction: Provinciales, 1909'; L’ficole des 
Indifferents, igii; Simon le Pathetique, 1918; 
Elpenor, 1919; Adorable Clio, 1920; Suzanne 
et le Pacifique, 1921; Siegfried et le Limousin, 
1922; Juliette au Pays des Hommes, 1924; 
Bella, 1926; Eglantine, 1927; Aventures de 
Jerome Bardini, 1930;. La France Sentimentale, 
1932. 

Drama: Siegfried, 1928; Amphitryon 38, 
1929; Judith, 1932: Intermezzo, 1933. 

Essays and Tr-Avei, : Lectures Pour unc 
Ombre, 191S; Arnica America, 1918: Adieu a 
la Guerre, 1919: Le Sport, 1928; Racine, 1930; 
Betes, 1931; Berlin, 1932. 
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A\'orks of Jean Givandoux in English 
translation ; 

Campaigns and Intervals, iQlS; Suzanne and 
the Pacific. 192,1 ; Aly Friend From Limousin, 
u)2j; Bella, IQ-'O; Siegfried, 1030. 

About Jean Giraudoux: 

Angiolctti, G.-B. Srrillori d'Eiiro/'a; Boul- 
anger, I Mais I'Art cst Difficile; Bonrdet, M. 
Jean Giraudoux; Catalogue, G, de. L'lif Gciie- 
ralioii; Cremieux, B. A'A'c. Steely; Drake, \V. 
A. Coulcuiyorary Eurof'Can U’ri/crs; Dnbecli, 
L. Ees Chefs de Pile de la Jcuuc GcinVntioii; 
Gidc, A, Xoireeaux Prelextes; Hnmbonrg, P. 
Jeau Giraudoux; Jalonx, E. L'Esfril des 
Ln’res; Lefevre, F. Uiic Heine Avec, 11 and 
lY ; Licvrc, P. Esquisses Critiques; Alio- 
mandre, F. de. Ee Pavilion dii Mandarin. 

Bookinan (London) 83:117 November 1932; 
Bookiuan 76:246 Marcli 1033; Le Carrcsfion- 
dant 311:300 May 25, 192S; Eludes 4:580 
December 5, 1022; La Grande Revue 110:547 
February 1923; hlereure de France 225:96 
January i, 1931; Nuova Autologia 59:235 
February i, 1924; A^ouvellc Revue Fraiifaisc 
13:1064 December 1,1919: Revue Eurofeenue 
I 37 ^^ar^b i, 1923; Revue des Fivnnts 4:227 
February 1030; Revue Mondiale 178:63 July 
I, 1927: Theatre Arts Monthly 17:405 July 

1933. 

Ramon Gomez de la Sema 1S91- 

t) AMON GOMEZ DE LA SERNA 
(universally known as Ramon) 
Spanish humorist, essayist, and novelist, 
was born in Madrid at 5 Calle de las 
Rejas on July 5, 1891. His first attempt 
at writing consisted of a Christmas card 
addressed to his parents in 1894 and liis 
earliest journalistic efforts appeared in 
his own hectograplied paper of which he 
still remanbers an article about the Span- 
ish “disaster” of 1S9S. The dawn of the 
new century found him in Frechilla, a 
town in Old Castile, where he resided 
for two years. He attended the Instituto 
of Madrid. His adolescent years seem 
to have been uninteresting — he has called 
them his “dark” years. Accompanied bj’ 
some children whose names he has com- 
pletely forgotten, he used to go to the 
Paseo de Coches to read Ticrra y Liber- 
tad. At twelve he was a strong, healthy 
boy: he spent his mornings playing ball 
in the Retiro Park. Once he left his 
game for a radical meeting. He shouted 
some words which started a riot and he 
was taken to police headquarters. Since 
then he has poured his rebelliousness 
only into his literary creation. 


In 1904, in celebration of his thir- 
teenth birthday, he published his first 
book significantly entitled Entrando cn 
Pliego (Coming under Fire). It won 
him a certain notoriety and, not long 
afterwards, he was reading a memoir for 
the Atheneum, of which he became sec- 
retary. At the appearance of his second 
book, lilorbidcccs, in 1907, a group of 
intellectuals, led bj- Ciges Aparicio, hon- 
ored him with a banquet. A year later 
he obtained his law degree, but he has 
never practiced — ^lie studied law only so 
that he might have his photograph taken 
in his cap and gown. He autographed 
the one copy of his picttire, dedicating 
it to himself with the inscription; “To 
the pitiless lawyer Ramon, who had the 
neiu'e to be photographed in this get-up. 
With apologies — Ramon.” 

He wanted to see other countries. 
After a first sojourn in Paris, with 150 
pesetas for all expenses, he went to Italy, 
as far down as Naples, which he reached 
in an almost penniless state. Later he 
visited London, and toured most of Swit- 
zerland. But he has shown a predilection 
for Lisbon, especially for the sea-resort 
Estoril, which he discovered in 1914 
and has cherished since as the "true nest 
of inspiration.” 

The year 1908 was a very significant 
one in Ramon’s career; he met the 
authoress Carmen de Burgos, his most 
helpful and stimulating friend. In 1909 
he endeavored to define the new literap- 
trends in El Concepto dc In Nueva Lit- 
eratiira, and also sent to press four 
other works, thus exhibiting for the 
first time the prolific nature of his genius. 
Since then he has helped to disprove 
the current legend about Spanish pro- 
crastination. Like his more glorious 
countrymen. Lope de Vega and Perez 
Galdos, he has shown himself to be an 
utterly enterprising writer. When^ in 
1917 he became the author of five im- 
portant, full-length volumes in one sea- 
son (a feat repeated in 1923) a trick 
picture was made of him in five different 
poses, so that five Ramons, sitting in a 
circle facing each other, were represented 
in discussion of their latest works. Prob- 
ably few admirers have gone thru all 
the eighty-odd volumes published by 
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Ramon during his twenty-odd years of 
literary activity. 

In 1910, a decade before Marinetti, 
Ramon anticipated the Italian Futurist 
in a manifesto published in a number 
(the twentieth) of Prometco and in his 
challenging little book Mis Side Palabras 
(My Seven Words) in which he uttered 
the memorable revolutionary exclama- 
tion: “Oh, si llega la imposibilidad dc 
deshacer !” (Alas if the day should come 
when it would be impossible to destroy!) 
Waldo Frank has claimed that if “Proust 
made a portrait of a society in deliques- 
cence, of its break-up into the essences, 
atoms, maggots of dissolution, Ramon 
also weaves the filmy shell of a dissolving 
world, altho in him the dissolution is not 
social but subjective.” 

This concern for the fragmentary ap- 
peared more evident in 1915 when 
Ramon devoted an entire volume to El 
Rastro, the picturesque j'unk-dealing dis- 
trict of Madrid (equivalent to the Flea 
Market in Paris) a haven for the col- 
lector of curios and bric-a-brac — where 
1(6 can find the corsets of 1830, the 
bicycle built for two, the lamp of Alad- 
din, and all the rarities of a mad world. 

Ramon is the tutelary god of Madrid’s 
^yety. It is significant that he wears 
sideburns like a toreador’s, or better still, 
like Goya’s. This comparison is not a 
superficial one. Ramon is really the son 
of Goya. He has not etched or painted 
“Caprichos,” but he has designed them 
by means of an explosive and ticklish 
language. His books, however, are only 
a partial expression of his utterly clown- 
esque nature. He is fundamentally the 
apotheosis of the play-spirit in Spain ; he 
IS, in fact, the playboy of Spain. 

He is short and plump as a play-boy’ 
should be and he is full of that rollick- 
ing spirit that plump people possess. If 
he were not so chubby’-faced, he could 
be taken for the best bull-fighter in 
Spain. He is very good-looking, too, 
with a smile tliat displays a flashing set 
of strong white teeth. He has the eyes 
of a naughty’ child, staring and full of 
curiosity’. One suspects, in his pene- 
trating glance, the desire of the child to 
know what is inside his doll. He seems 
to be a gambler who is always watching 
the roulette wheel of life; when he finds 
n new absurdity’, he rakes it in to his 
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little pile of winnings, for absurdities 
are what he collects and cherishes above 
all other things. Spain loves him, as a 
stern, repressed mother loves her spoiled 
precocious child. She dotes on his foibles, 
and laughs complacently at each new 
prank. 

The college boy in America would be 
jealous of Ramon’s room. It has more 
trophies in it than a New Zealand head- 
hunter’s hut; more gew-gaws tlian a fin 
de siecle spinster’s parlor. 

Ramon has a Segovian clock, in which 
two lovers eternally roll their eyes at 
each other in rhythm with the pendulum. 
He has a doll that walks sedately to a 
perpetual schoolhouse ; music-boxes ; 
skeletons; DANGER— DON’T TOUCH 
signs; a Cartesian devil who pops out at 
his command ; Indo-Chinese butterflies ; 
black African idols; a Cubist painting 
by himself ; a ceiling full of constella- 
tions made of glass and mirrors: magi- 
cian’s props; an album where the pic- 
tures cry’ out, sing, weep, bark, or say 
“Papa” or “Mama” as the pages are 
turned ; and a mechanical bird that sings 
strange songs in the morning. He used 
to have a heart in a glass jar of alcohol, 
but one day the jar was knocked over 
and broken, to his great sorrow. He 
has a crystal Japanese carrillon near the 
door, so that when visitors come in they 
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think they have broken all the glassware 
in the house. 

Taking it into his head that he could 
write better if he put himself more in 
touch with the common heart of human- 
ity, Ramon petitioned the Electric Light 
and Power Company for permission to 
have a street-lamp in hi.s room. This 
petition was so strange that is was neces- 
sary to call a special meeting of the 
board of directors of the company, to 
decide what should be done. After much 
debating, argumentation, and litigation, 
it was decided that Ramon's petition 
should be granted, and now his room has 
a fully-equipped street-lamp in it, lamp- 
post and all. When he wishes to feel 
close to humanity, he lights his lamp and 
fancies himself in the street; if he reads 
his newspaper by its light, he fancies 
that, even more than being in the street, 
he is in the center of the world. On one 
side of the lamp-post he placed a large 
plaque with his name, Ramon, on it. 
Now he is free of the unease of one 
who has not yet achieved the immortality 
of having a street named for him. In 
his room is the thorofarc of his own 
immortality. 

The complicated problem of marriage 
has been easil}' solved by Ramon. He 
bought himself a Turkish slave girl in 
the market one da3c She was clad onh- 
in a simple shift, but he took her home 
and dressed her in style and elegance. 
Being mute, she was a great comfort to 
him, never reproaching him ; being deaf, 
she could not be annoyed if he zigzagged 
his way home belatedly from the cafe. 
She was blind to his shortcomings, and 
her feelings never were liurt. But one 
day, toppling over, she broke her wax 
nose on the lloor, and lost her glass eyes. 
This spoiled her ideal perfection. Ramon 
put the doll away, and wore a black 
necktie for a long time as a token of 
mourning for her. 

Tlien he bought another wa:J lady, 
prettier but not so exotic, who still lives 
with him. He has dressed her in the 
most expensivel}- beautiful clothing, so 
that _ she seems a fashion mannequin. 
She is the gracious hostess who presides 
over his studio parties, and the guests 
address their remarks to her as often as 
to him. for she has a most understanding 
look and the continual self-possession of 


the ideal hostess. Ramon has bough! 
her much jewelr)', including a fine dia- 
mond necklace, bracelets and rings, and 
a pair of earrings that fit her intriguing 
personality, for they are diamond 
question-marks from which drop long 
black tears. Some of her principal ad- 
vantages over other women are tliat she 
does not suffer from sentimental 
hysterics; no wrinkles appear under her 
eyes with the passing of time; and she 
asks no questions. She makes no caustic 
remarks. This wonderful behavior forces 
Ramon to bu}' her more and more beauti- 
ful things. Perhaps her greatest virtue 
is that Ramon can read her any of his 
works at an_v time, and be sure that she 
will always look understanding and in- 
telligent. 

On Ramon’s desk sits a test tube rack, 
holding seven test tubes. In each is a 
fountain pen. He used to have twenty, 
but losses and accidents reduced them to 
seven, and ever since he has chosen to 
have no more than this mystic number. 
Whenever he goes out, his seven pens 
accompany him, in his left breast pocket. 
As he uses only red ink, he claims that 
they refill themselves from his heart'. 
Writing has always been a very natural 
performance for Ramon: he is the bom 
writer />or excellence. 

To show his scorn and hatred of the 
pedagogic and academic wa3'S of lectur- 
ers, Ramon at his first lecture, to the 
Gijon Workingmen’s Forum, talked on 
“Street-lamps,” and, in order that his 
speech might not lack the support of 
authority, insisted on delivering it from 
a perch on a lamp-post. ' The more 
literal-minded of the police, not falling 
into the quaint whimsicality of the situa- 
tion, forced the lecturer to appear at the 
police station to answer a charge of 
disturbing the peace, but the judge, 
having a more elastic disposition, ac- 
quitted him. 

Another lecture, on “The Complex 
Beauty of the Circus,” was delivered 
from a trapeze in Madrid, and later 
from the loft3' tribune of an elephant 
at the “Cirque d’Hiver” in Paris. 

Even a pla3’boy can be a creative 
genius. The works of Ramon have been 
translated into French, German, Italian, 
Japanese, Dutch, Russian, Polisli, and 
English. From his child’s collection of 
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toys, of antics and caprices, Ramon has 
created his philosophy and esthetic. He 
brags that his has never been a frowning 
art, tliat he has wanted only to live as a 
human being among human beings. 

"If this natural attitude is called in- 
fantilism,” he says, “this fatal compari- 
son is one made by doctors and frock- 
coated solemn men who would die for 
the Legion of Honor and the Cross of 
Alfonso XII. But my attitude is ab- 
solutely sincere, spontaneous,' meditated, 
and of my own free choice. Is it not 
enough to feel oneself a human being in 
a human world? I shall always collect 
what pulsates in life among toys, and 
shall always fight Fate with a to.v sword.” 

Ramon has 'written several important 
novels and short stories: La Viuda 
Blanca y Ncgra, 1917. (The Black and 
^Yhite Widow) — considered by the 
Paris-Journal among the five greatest 
works of fiction of our generation; 
El Doctor Inverosimil, 1921 (English 
translation, in part, as “A Doctor of Rare 
Ingenuity” in Alhambra for June 1929 
and January* 1930) ; El incongruente, 

1922 (The Incongi uous One) ; Cinc- 
laitdia, 1922 (available in English as 
Movielaiid) ; El Chalet dc las Rosas, 

1923 (The Chalet of the Roses) ; Torero 
Caracho, 1926 (Qiracho the Bullfighter) ; 
6 Falsas Novelas, 1927 (Six Untrue 
Stories) ; El Duefio del Atomo, 1928 
(The Lord of the Atom, short stories) ; 
etc. Of his extensive critical works, 
his Goya, 1928, and his Acor'iii, 1930, 
stand out as the most infonnative and 
penetrative. . But his real contribution 
was^ the discovery of the grcgiieria in 
1917. Since then Ramon has cultivated 
his own new literary genre with as- 
tounding success. A gregucr'ia is a sort 
of metaphoric maxim or aphorism with- 
out any* moralizing or academic heavi- 
ness.^ Christopher Morley ‘defined 
Ramon’s grcgucr'tas as consisting of 
‘merry', bitter, and casual little trivia of 
inward observation ; sometimes sentimen- 
tal, sometimes pure iodine. . . They are 
worthy to stand beside Chekhov’s Note- 
book; they are more condensed than 
Pearsall Smith’s little sweetbreads.” 

In 1912 Ramon organized the gather- 
”)gs at the Cafe Pombo, his “Sacred 
Crypt,” attended every* Saturday night by 


the elite of Spanish intelligentsia. That 
year Ramon wrote several dramas. One 
of them, entitled El Teatro cn Solcdad, 
altho never performed and now totally 
forgotten, Ramon has considered the 
precursor of Pirandello’s Six Characters 
in Search of an Author. During the 
fall of 1929 Ramon tried once more the 
theatre: his Medios Seres (Half Beings) 
a somewhat surrealiste play was per- 
formed in Madrid in a veritable riot of 
applause and bootings : the vanguard 
approving the rebellious novelty, while 
the more pedestrian theatre-goers con- 
sidered it a hoax. 

At present Ramon is one of the busiest 
men in Spain. He contributes daily to 
two newspapers; dozens of weekly and 
monthly magazines thruout the world 
publish his articles; and he enjoys the 
reputation of being the most active and 
entertaining lecturer in the Peninsula. 
In 1931 he visited South America on a 
lecture tour and his success prompted 
him in 1933 to repeat his experience. 

Many critics have regretted Ramon’s 
exuberance. They claim that his speed 
and carelessness are detrimental to his 
chance for immortality. But Ramon 
seems not to be concerned with post 
mortem glories. 

A, F. 

The principal works of Ramon Gomez 
dc la Serna: 

Plays : Ex Votes : Los Sonambulos, Siemp- 
reviva. La Casa Nueva, Los Un.aiiimes, Tran- 
sito, Ficsia dc Dolores, La Corona de Hierro, 
La Utopia, 191a; El Lunatico, 1912; El Teatro 
cn Solcdad, 1912; Los Medios Seres, 1929. 

Novels: La Viuda Blanca y Nepra, 1917; 
El Secrcto del Aciiedncto, 1918; El Doctor 
Inverosimil, 1921 ; El Gran Hotel, 1921 ; El 
Incongrnentc, 1922; Cinclandia, 1922; La 
Quinta dc Palmyra, 1923; La Mujer de Anibar, 
1923; El Novciista, 1923: El Chalet de las 
Rosas, 1923: La Malicia de las Acacias, 1924; 
El Torero Caracho, 1926; La Nardo, 1930; 
Policefalo y Senora, 1932. 

Shout Stories: 6 Falsas Novelas, 1927; El 
Diicho del Atomo, 1928; La Ilipcrcstesica, 

1931. 

Critical Studies: Goya, 1928; Azorin, 1930 ; 
Israos, 1931. 

Fantasy, Description, and .Aphorisms : 
Tapiccs, 1913; El Rastro, 1915 : Senos, 1917; 
Grcgucrias, 1917: El Circo, 1917; Muestrario, 
1918: El Alba, 1918:. Greguerias Selectas, 
1918: Variaciones, 1920; Disparates, 1921; 
Ramonismo, 1923 ; Caprichos, 1925 ; Las 636 
Mejores Greguerias, 1925; Gollerias, 1926; 
Novisimas Greguerias, 1929; Elucidario de 
Madrid, 1931. 
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Ramon Gomez de Ja Senia’s «'orks in 
English translation : 

Alovieland, 1930; and stories in The Best 
Continental Short Stories of rp-/ edited by 
R. Eaton, 192S; in The European Caravan 
edited by S. Putnam, 1931; and in Great 
Spanish Short Stories edited by J. G. Gorkin, 
193a; and selections in Alhambra 1:13 and 
1:30, New York, June 1929 and January 1930; 
Bookman 67:386 June 192S: Broom 2:182 
May 1922; Criterion 1:196 January 1923: 
Living Age 333:830 November i, 1927; Fort- 
nightly Keviezv 125 :35 January 1929. 

About Ramon Gomez de la Serna : 

Boyd, E. Studies from Ten Literatures; 
Cansinos-Assens, R. La Nuevo Literatura, IF; 
I'rank, \V. Firgin Spain; Lefevre, F. Une 
Heure Avee, V ; Salavcrria, J. M. Ntievos 
Fetratos. 

Bookman 67:386 June 1928; Broom 2:182 
May 1922; Fortnightly Reviciv 125:33 January 
1029; TIispania 1:234 Paris, 1918; Mexico 
Moderno 1 :7s March 1, 1921 ; AVto Vork 
Herald Tribune Magazine October 12, 1930; 
La Revue Europcenne 3:7 Mardi i, 1924: La 
Revue Hebdomadaire 32 :20;; January 20, 1923; 
La Fie dcs Peuplcs 7:442 June 10, 1922. 

Edmund Gosse 1849-1928 

CIR EDMUND WILLIAM GOSSE, 
English critic, essayist, and literary 
historian, of Scandinavian origin, was 
born in London, on September 21, 1849, 
tlte only son of Philip Henr)' and Emily 
Bowes Gosse. At his birth, he was, like 
Hard)% thought to be dead, and he owed 
his preservation to an old woman, who, 
present merely bji chance, detected signs 
of life in him. Gosse’s father, a well- 
meaning religious fanatic, was a natur- 
alist and author of The Romance of 
Natural History. Tiie mother, more ex- 
treme, if possible, in her religious views 
than her husband, was a member of the 
rigid “Plymouth Brotherhood,” and is 
described as being of a “devout and 
pious turn of mind, a successful writer 
of tracts, and a lifelong practitioner of 
good deeds.” Her husband’s senior b)' 
five years, she was forty-three when her 
son was born, and she died when he was 
seven years old. 

Both parents were entire!)' ignorant 
of, and opposed to, secular literature, 
and the mother, who regtirded the read- 
ing and writing of fiction as a sin, re- 
fused to read Scott’s works because they 
were not “true”! Nevertheless, Gosse 
became one of the best-read men of his 


da)', and one of the most understanding 
and sympathetic interpreters of modern 
literature. 

Thru his mother, Gosse was descended 
from Lucy liancock, an aunt of the 
statesman whom we honor by using his 
name as a synonym for signature. Of 
this fact, Gosse, who admired America 
and American writers, was always very 
proud. 

After being educated at home by 
tutors, and at private schools, Gosse was 
appointed, in 1867, assistant librarian 
of the British Museum (at an annual 
salar)' of £90) thru the influence of 
Charles Kingsley, a friend of his father. 
At the British Museum, Gosse had the 
pleasure of being associated with Coven- 
try Patmore. This post he held until 
187 s, when he became translator to the 
Board of Trade, with Austin Dobson as 
one of his colleagues. 

While serving in this capacity, he 
compiled in 1881 an official blue book, 
published by Pier Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, On the Industry and Trade of 
Germany During the First Year of the 
Nezv Protective Policy, that aroused the ' 
wrath of Bismarck, who demanded, thru 
the Foreign Office, that the author be 
called to account. But Bismarck was 
disappointed, as his order was no more 
successful than his attempt to crush 
German Socialism ; the affair was treated 
as a "big joke,” Gosse tells us, and, 
instead of receiving a rebuke, he was 
praised and promoted. 

In 1884 Gosse made his first visit to 
the United States and Canada, delivering 
a course of lectures on English Litera- 
ture. At Boston, he was the guest of 
William Dean PIowclls, and at Washing- 
ton, of George Bancroft, the historian, 
and of General Sheridan. 

For five years, 1884-1889, he was 
Clark Lecturer in English Literature 
at Trinity College, Cambridge (succeed- 
ing Sir Leslie Stephen) one of the fruits 
of which activity was his From Shake- 
sfcarc to Pope, a discussion of “classical” 
English verse (with a poetical dedica- 
tion to W. D. Howells). An interesting 
feature connected witli these lectures 
is the response they drew from J. Chur- 
ton Collins, who “pulled them to pieces.” 
Altho there was some justification for 
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Collins’ strictures, tlie real truth is that 
fosse erred in minor points of detail 
and emphasis, rather than in his funda- 
mental position. 

In 1904 Gosse left the Board of Trade 
to become librarian to the House of 
Lords, a post in which he enjoyed an 
official residence and a yearly salary of 
£14(X). Here he remained until 1914, 
when he was compelled to resign, much 
against his will, because he had reached 
the retirement age. 

Ilis first volume of verse (1870) at- 
tracted the attention of Rossetti and 
Swinbunie, altho Gosse admits tliat “not 
more than a dozen copies were sold.” A 
second volume. On Viol and Elute, pub- 
lished in 1873, had more serious conse- 
quences, winning him both a wife and 
poetic recognition. It secured him an 
invitation to the home of the famous 
painter. Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema. 
There he met Nellie Epps, Lad}' 
Tadema’s sister, whom he married on 
.'\ugust 13, 1875. Three children were 
bom of the union, two daughters, Tessa 
and Sylvia, and a son. Dr. Philip Gosse, 
a radium e.xpcrt, who has inherited his 
grandfather’s interest in natural science, 
and who is author of a History of 
Piracy. 

For his services in introducing Scan- 
dinavian literature to Engli.sh readers, 
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Gosse was made a Knight of the Royal 
Norwegian Order of St. Olaf, of the 
Royal Swedish Order of the Polar Star, 
and of the Royal Danish Order of the 
Dannebourg. \\'ith William Archer, he 
shares the credit of making Ibsen known 
outside of his own country. France 
honored him with a commandership in 
the Legion of Honor, and his master- 
piece, Eathcr and Son, was crowned by 
the French Academy in 1913, in which 
year Gosse admitted its authorship, the 
book having been issued anonymously 
in 1907. His contribution to English 
letters was ofircially recognized on Janu- 
ary- 1, 1925, when he was knighted by 
King George. He had previously, in 
1912, been made a Companion of the 
Order of the Bath. Honorary doctorates 
were conferred on him by the univer- 
sities of St. Andrews, Cambridge, Stras- 
bourg, Gothenburg, and Paris. 

To those who saw Gosse as a pall- 
bearer at Hardy’s funeral, where he 
introduced Shaw to Kipling, he appeared 
to be in perfect health, standing tall and 
straight, with ruddy comple.xion, and 
sharp blue eyes twinkling thru steel- 
rimmed spectacles, but he died four 
months later, on Wednesday, May 16, 
1928, following an operation at the 
London Nursing Home. He left a host 
of friends among writers, actors, and 
artists, one of the finest private libraries 
in the world, and a reputation for having 
read almost as much as George Saints- 
bury. 

Gosse was a prolific writer who at- 
tempted practically every literary form 
in prose and verse. He will be remem- 
bered, however, not as poet, essayist, 
dramatist, or novelist, but as a critic and 
as the author of Father and Son, a fas- 
cinating study of "a struggle between 
two temperaments, two consciences, and 
almost two epochs.” The' book scored 
an immediate success, as it desen-cd, and 
its claim to greatness continues to grow. 
Shaw described it as “one of the im- 
mortal pages of English literature.” 

As a critic, Gosse was. in no deroga- 
tory sense of the word, conservative. 
He accepted the traditional forms, 
worked in them with case, and felt that 
they did not hamper real talent. At 
the same time, he did not hesitate to 
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praise writers who adopted unconven- 
tional modes of expression. Always 
fair in his criticism — altho he was, on 
more than one occasion, the victim of 
unjust attacks— he was the more so in 
discussing tendencies with which he was 
not in sympathy. Frequent references 
in his letters show that he was aware 
of the dangers of being prejudiced and 
old-fashioned, and he guarded against 
them. Especially at home in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, he was 
also keenly interested in all modern 
movements. Perhaps his services to 
French literature — altho he spoke a vile 
French — are even more significant than 
his English studies. Fie knew France as 
well as James Darmesteter, the too-little 
known French essayist, knew England. 
He had a natural sympathy for everj'- 
thiiig French, and Daudet, Zola, Ver- 
laine, Fabre, Paul Bourget, Henri de 
Regnier, Marcel Prevost, and Andre 
Gide were only a few of his French 
friends. His early appreciation of Gide 
long before he was recognized, even in 
France, is one instance where Gosse 
anticipated what is now the general 
verdict. 

An interesting personal sidelight on 
Gosse’s critical standards is shown by 
his reaction to a statement made by 
Philip Guedalla, of whom he had written 
very favorably. Guedalla, pleased, be- 
lieved, or pretended to believe, tliat Gosse 
was merely being kind. Gosse rebuked 
him severely in a letter (December 3, 
1926), which must have removed Gue- 
dalla's doubts : “Your note last Monday 
made me very angry. I cannot think 
how 3'ou could allow yourself to say that 
you would be proud if you could believe 
tliat I ‘meant half that I wrote.’ I 
always mean exactlj^ the whole of what I 
write. I believe that you expressed 
yourself in haste and not with a wish 
to tvound me. But you should not be so 
anxious to be ‘smart’ at all risks.’’ 

ii. s. E. 

Edmund Gosse’s works: 

Poetry; Madrigals, Songs, and Sonnets, 
iS/O; On Viol and Flute, 1873; New Poems, 
1S79; Firdausi in Exile and Other Poems, 
1^5: In Russet and Silver, 1894; Collected 
Poems, 1911, 

Drama: King Erik, 1876, The Unknown 
Lover, 1S7S. 
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Fiction: The Secret of Narcisse; A Ro- 
mance, 1S92, 

Essays, Criticism, and Biography; Studies 
in the Literature of Northern Europe, 1879; 
Graj’, 1SS2; Seventeenth Century Studies; 
A Contribution to the History of English 
Poetry, 1883; From Shakespeare to Pope 
18S5; Raleigh, 18S6: Life of William Con- 
greve, 18SS; A History of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Literature, 1889; Robert Browning; 
Personalia, 1890; The Life of Philip Henry 
Gosse, 1S90; Gossip in a Library, 1S91 ; Ques- 
tions at Issue, 1893; The Jacobean Poets, 
1S94; Critical Kit-Kats, 1S96; A Short His- 
tory of klodern English Literature, iS^; 
Henry Fielding, 189S; The Life and Letters 
of John Donne, 1899; English Literature: 
An Illustrated Record, 1903 (volume 2 with 
Richard Garnett; volumes 3 and 4 by Gosse 
alone); Jeremy Taylor, 1904; French Pro- 
files, 1905 ; Coventry Patmore, 1905 ; Sir 
Thomas Browne, 1905; British Portrait 
Painters and Engravers of the Eighteenth 
Century, 1906: Ibsen, 1907; Father and Son, 
1907; Swinburne: Personal Recollections, 
1909; The Life of Swinburne, 1012; Portraits 
and Sketches, 1012; The Future of English 
Poetry, 1913; Two Pioneers of Romanticism: 
Joseph and Thomas Warton, 191S; The Life 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne, 1917; The 
Novels of Benjamin Disraeli, 1918; Three 
French Moralists and the Gallantry of France, 
191S; Some Diversions of a Man of Letters, 
1919; Malherbe and the Classical Reaction 
in the Seventeenth Century, 1920; Books on 
the Table, 1921 ; Aspects and Impressions, 
1922; The Continuity of Literature, 1922; 
More Books on the Table, 1923: Personal 
Relations Between Literature and Medicine, 
1924; Silhouettes, 1925; ■ Swinburne, 1925 
(written in 1S75) ; Leaves and Fruit, 1927. 

About Edmund Gosse: 

Bellows, W. Edmund Gosse: Some Jlfcnio- 
ries; Braybrooke, P. Considerations on Ed- 
mund Gosse; Charteris, E. The Life and 
Letters of Sir Edmund Gosse; Cox, E. H. M. 
The Library of Edmund Gosse; Freeman, 
J. EuglisU Portraits and Essays. 

Bookman 73:463 July 1931: Bookman (Lon- 
don) 63:536 July 1926: London Mercury 18: 
1 14 June 1928; 18:264 July 192S; 18:63.3 
October 1928; A^ew Republic 55:70 June 6, 
1928. 


Remy de Gourmont 1S5S-191S 

« EMY DE GOURMONT, French 
poet, critic, and novelist, was born 
on April 4, 1858, at the Chateau de la 
Motte in Bazoclies-en-Houlme, Orne, 
Normandy. He was the son of the noble 
Auguste Marie de Gourmont and Marie 
Mathilde de Montfort. Among his an- 
cestors he had had the learned fifteenth 
century printer Gilles de Gourmont, and 
several abbots of the diocese of Cou- 
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stance. His chilclhood was spent at his 
fatlier’s chateau, and later at the manor 
Jlesnil-Villeman nearer the sea in the 
department of Manclie where his parents 
had removed about the year 1868. Remy 
received his education at the Lycee de 
Coustance and at the Faculty of Law of 
the University of Caen. 

In 1883, at the age of twentj'-five, 
Remy de Gourniont went to Paris and 
obtained a position at the Bibliotlieque 
National. Three years later he came to 
know the Symbolists thru a reading of 
the first number of Mallarme’s Vogue. 
In the meantime he had also become ac- 
quainted with Huysmans who was then 
a sub-chief of a bureau of the Paris 
Surete Generale. With him he often 
went to a cafe "across the river. . . 
where he listened to the older man’s 
rather savage characterizations of men, 
women, movements, and books.” This 
acquaintanceship and the meeting with 
other decadents and symbolists of the 
day came to a tardy fruition in the novel 
Sixline, wherein Gourmont demonstrated 
again as true the opinion of his teachers 
that he was of “an easy, distinguished 
intelligence which,” they added, “he can- 
not learn to direct. He makes too many 
excursions in the field of fantasy.” It 
also led him to espouse the cause of the 
“vaporeux, nuance, et sublimise” writers 
.of the younger generation: Mallarmc, 
Verlaine, Maeterlinck, and Huysmans 
himself, in the pages of Lc Mcrcure dc 
France which he had helped to launch in 
1890. 

Some years previously, in 1887 to be 
exact, Remy de Gourmont had come to 
know a certain Mme. de Courriere, for 
whom he conceived a violent passion. It 
led him to his first purely literary writ- 
ing, the Lctires d Si.vtine which were in- 
tended for Mme. de Courriere, but were 
not published until six years after Gour- 
mont’s death. 

The year 1891 was an unhappy one for 
Gourmont. It was in this year that he 
published in Le Mcrcure de France an 
article entitled Le Joujou Patriotisme 
which satirized militarism in general and 
pie idea of la revanche against Prussia 
in particular. He was immediately ac- 
cused of anti-patriotism and dismissed 
from his post at the national librao’’- 
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Furthermore, an unseemly growth began 
to show itself on his face at this time 
which made his public appearance any- 
thing but enjoyable. He removed him- 
self to the upper jloor of a house on the 
Rue des Saints Peres and gave himself 
up entirely to a solitary and studious 
life. He appeared in public only on his 
visits to the office of Lc Mcrcure de 
France and, occasionally, among tire 
bookstalls on the quays. But he wrote 
now more than ever, and even had to 
take to the use of a pseudonym for his 
numerous articles, many of which he 
published over the signature of Richard 
de Bur)'. The year 1892 was somewhat 
enlivened with the production of his 
drama Theodat by his friend Paul Fort 
at the latter’s Theatre d’Art. 

Remy de Gourmont, unlike many of 
his contemporaries, did not travel much. 
He hardly ever left Paris, then only for 
short visits to his Normandy home. 
Instead, he gave himself up to unceasing 
literary activity, an activity which took 
tlie form of self-discovery. It was a 
journey “from the sensual mystic idealist 
of Sixtine, 1890, to the "sceptical Nietz- 
schean Dialogues des Amateurs,” 1907 ; 
from the critical essays in Le Latin 
Mystique, 1892, to the lyric flights of 
fancy in the Divertissements of 1912. 
Thruout this period Gourmont was also 
a most active journalist, contributing 
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voluminously to the press of Europe and 
America. In 1902. when his health had 
again become more or less nonnal, he 
founded La Rci-ttc dcs Idccs wherein he 
strove to popularize science and the more 
advanced tlieories of literature for the 
benefit of the general reader. But politics 
he left severeh' alone; he was not to be 
caught in another imbroglio tlie outcome 
of which might bring him still more 
suffering. 

.-Vnd then Gourmont met Nathalie 
Baniey. She was an American, a poet, 
who preferred to live in Europe and 
appears to have exerted an unusual in- 
fluence over the recluse poet and critic. 
It did not take many years before Gour- 
mont \vas again able to publish a series 
of letters, the Leitres a VAmaconc, dedi- 
cated to the American channer, and 
postliumously the Lettres liitiincs d 
I'Amazonc. Jliss Barne}’ not onlj' over- 
came Goumiont’s strong aversion to 
Americans and all things American, but 
eveJi managed to bring liim out again in 
society. The}' appeared together on 
fashionable promenades, attended recep- 
tions, and Gourmont went so far as to 
appear at the Amazone’s parties and 
dances and was even induced to pay a 
visit to Anatole France. 

Nevertheless, writing and reading that 
he might write were Gourmont’s real 
life. He had no otlier deep interest; 
even his occasional infatuations led to 
the same result; more experiences to 
write about. He lived in a musty room 
of books; spoke halting!}', was not fond 
of visitors, acted strangely with those 
who came to see him. and even his best 
friends, such as Pierre Loiiys and tlie 
painter Andre Rouveyre, found him try- 
ing at times. The latter gives us a fine 
picture of Gourmont’s later years: “In 
his own flat, dressed in his Trappist 
frieze, he looked to me like the devil 
forced to turn hermit. 

“The atmosphere was panic, secret, 
shadowy in his ill-aired dusty domicile 
. . . the place was warm, padded, unen- 
durable, unhealthy, and its shell was com- 
posed of piled-up, dusty books built by 
the hands of tlie solitary wanderings in 
his quarter and along the quays. An 
eagle’s nest, a toad’s hole. . And 
Arthur Ransome adds the following; 


“M. de Gourmont sits in a big cliair 
before tlie desk, placing his visitor on 
tlie opposite side of die table. . . In 
conversation he often disguises his face 
witli his hand, but now and again looks 
openly at his visitor. . . His face was 
beautiful in tlie youtli of his flesh, and is 
now beautiful in die age of die mind, 
for diere is no dead line in it, no 
wrinkle. . . The nose is full and sensitive 
with markedly curved nostrils. There 
is a little satiric beard. The eyebrows 
lift towards the temples, as in most men 
of imagination. The eyes are weighted 
below, as in most men of critical thought 
. . . The lower lip, very full, does not 
pout, but falls curtain-like towards the 
cliin. . . Omar might have had such a 
lip, if he had been capable not only of his 
garlands of rose, but also of die essays 
of ^lontaigne.’’ 

From 1910 to 1913, Gourmont con- 
tributed regularly to Lc Temps, writing 
of literal-}' and philosophical questions, 
two spheres of diought in whicli only 
Anatole France could compete with him. 
Then came die World War and Gour- 
mont again turned to politics. France 
was attacked. Gourmont showed his 
loyalty for his country by taking her 
side in his writings. Fonnerly an ad- 
vocate of Franco-German amity, he now 
saw the Germans as invaders and cul- 
tural barbarians. They were destroying 
cathedrals, demolishing works of art. 
Gourmont wrote to denounce dieir bar- 
barous activit}'. Even in the days before 
his final illness he was writing against 
them. He died, one may say, in die 
middle of an ardcle denouncing die boni- 
bardnient of the Reims cathedral. On 
September 25, 1915, Gouniiont suffered 
an attacl-; of hemorrhage of die brain. 
Two days later, at six o’clock in the 
evening on September 27, he died in die 
presence of his brother Jean and hime. 
de Courriere. He was buried at die 
Pere Lachaise cemeten- with die honors 
usual to a French man of letters. He 
did not even escape the usual speech of a 
deput}' of the government who, on this 
occasion even saluted him as “a great 
Republican,’’ an honor which during his 
lifetime Gourmont had done nothing to 
earn. 
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Rc’jny dc Gourniont v.as first intro- 
iliircU io tiic Eiigiisli-spcaking pufilic in 
1912 tlirii tin: translation of his A Niahl 
a! LuxcrrAwnrg. Tiio lie was paid 
omIi- two hundred dollars for the inami- 
sfript, it earned for him the friendship 
of such literan- persons as Ezra Pound, 
Kicliard Aldini^ton, and J. C. Squire in 
Pnelnnd, and llarriet Monroe and Amy 
i^owell in the United States. He has 
heeii called “a descendant of the encyclo- 
jKrdists and renovated by Nietzsche.” 
ntid this is indeed true. For, far from he- 
ir, ir a “Republican,” Remy de Gourmont 
all his life strove to establish the claims 
of the individual. A provincial neophyte, 
he eniisraled to the capital of France 
and soon became a leading figure in con- 
temporary letters. His deep scholarship 
found e.Nprcssion in the masterly’ editions 
Ilf such classics as Nerval’s Aticassin and 
Xicolctlc and La Miracle dc Thcophilc 
of Rutebeuf. Then followed an impos- 
inq list of independent critical writings 
from Lc Laliii j\fystiqiic of 1892 to the 
d'AuJptird'liui of 1910. “He 
speculates continuously, and if questions 
arc insoluble, is not content until he has 
so posed them as to show the reason for 
their insolubility. He prefers a calm 
CKiesiion mark to the more emotional 
c.xclaination mark, and is always happy 
'.yUen he can luvn the second into tlic 
lirst.” And Jolm Cowper Powys adds 
that Gounnonl’s ‘'ultimate contribution 
the art of criticism is the disentangling. 
fr<".n among tlie more purely rational 
vehicles of thought, of what we might 
rcgrsr<l as the sensual or sensuous cle- 
nunls of human rcceiitivity.” I'or Gour- 
nauU handles ideas not as ideas but as 
''.nsatiims. One is called to rcsfM-ind to 
d'.ctn not with the mind but with the 
aiart. Re they characterizations of the 
(,• the si.Meenih century, or of con- 
!c!!’,j>f.r,ary .syanbolists, one feels them 
pcrsini.aily an<l is cither dra’wn to them. 
“■ repelled, on the basis of a purely 
reacthm. He is like O.^car 
in this and like Walter Pater, 
do the I’.nglish readers, however, 
is best liTinwn for his novels, 
eh c! <!f which is ]'erhap< A S'igl:! al the 
'“r.!. White iti his critical 
b.t.- is son’ewhat inilueiiced by 
asid ii) hJs pKietry by tiic .sym- 


bolists, in his novels he transports the 
reader “away beyond all modern sur- 
roundings into a delicate dream world so 
dear to lovers of Watteau and Poussin, 
where the nymphs of .Arcadia gather, 
wondering and wistful, about the feet 
of wandering saints, and where the 
symbols of Dionysian orgies blend with 
the symbols of the rcdemjjtion of hu- 
manity.” 

.\. a 

Principal works of Remy de Gour- 
mont : 

N'ovei.s, Li.rn.rs, ,\\n Siiokt SiorifS: Six- 
tine, i&X): Hisloircs M.acine.cs. iSoj; Lcs 
Gicveanx cle Diomede, tS')'; D'nn P.ays Loin- 
tain, iSoS; Lc Snnee d’line I-einmc, iSoy. 
Une N’nit an LnxcmlK'iirp, I0o6; Un Cocnr 
Virpinal, Jooy; Coulcnrs, 190S; Lettres a 
rAinazone, lot.; ; Lctlrcs a Sixtinc, tort : 
Papes Clioisies, lO-’j; Lettres Intimes h r.\mn- 
lonc, l<)27. 

Plavs: Lilitl), 1S02; Theodat, 1S92; Lc 
Viciix Roi. )fV)7. 

Pormv: Litanies de la Rose, iSo’; Lcs 
Saints du Paradis. l8'»S ; Or.visons ^L^tlvni5es, 
1900; Simone, tpat ; Discrlisscments, 1912. 

Ess.ws AND MiscrJJ-ANTors Pi’osn: Lc 
Latin Mystifiuc, tSo2; Lc Livre des Masques, 
L’Lstlietiqne lie I.T laineite Fraticaise. 
i?90; Lc Chemin dc Wlonr, too;; Lc Prob- 
lemc du Style, 1902: Pliv'-iquc de !’.\monr, 
1003; Epilo.mics, 1003-OS; Promenades Lit- 
tcrnircs, looi-oo; Promenades PInloso[i!iiqnc 5 , 
iQO.vOO: Dialogues des .Amateurs. irz>7: Muses 
d’.Atijourd’lnii. 1010; N'otucaux Dialogues des 
Amateurs, toto; Dans la Tourinentc. H)t6; 
Pensees inedites, toco 

English translations of Remy dc Gour 
mont : 

Novr.t.s: ,\ N’lcht at die Luxembourg. 1012; 
The A’irpin Heart, met ; A Very Woman, 
1022; TIic Hiir'-cii of Diotncdcs, 1023: -Air. 
.Antipliilos, 1022; Ttic Dream os' a Woman, 
1027; Colors, 1020; Letters to tiic .Amarone, 
1031. 

Essavs ANii MtsaiJ.ANijifs Prosr,; Philo- 
sophic Xiciits in Pari', lo.-r); Tlic Rook of 
Mask'. 1021 ; Decadence and otiier E'says on 
tlio Culture of Ideal'. 1021; The _ N'atural 
Philo'opliv of Lore. 1922; The Pliv.inbmy of 
Love, 1032. 

Cot.t-timoNS ; Remv de Gourmont; Si'Ier- 
tions From .All His Works (edilc.l by Kiehatd 
.Aldinctnn) tO.'S. 

.Almtif Remy de Gotirmont : 

.•Mdinetoii, Ir AVi-iy dc Gctirr^cr.t : Dii;;!','-, 
D. IHbHr'r'-c.pr.ic ccs Oc:i:rrf dc AViiy dc 
G”"”. E W. Arfcctr c.Tu! Ir fra- 
si'r.t; Hmivkfr. 1. G_ {'riVor;;:: Pov.V', I. C 
Svffcr.dcd JtidptKCr.fx; Ran' ’ tue. A. S’cT'.r.d'.t 
cr i S{cct:’..'.;icr, r. 

/G';-:.';:* I.diei; Oct'-’-T 1027; 
.V(J.'f-r. t27;;?r October to.' 1928 
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R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
Si'c Cunninghame Graham, R. B. 

Kennetli Graliame 1SS9-1932 

K enneth grahahe. who is 

likened variously to Lewis Carroll, 
I’arrie, and Stevenson, was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1859 and died at Pangbourne 
on the Thames on July 6. 1932, in his 
seventy-third year. He combined in his 
quiet career such anomalous distinctions 
as the authorsliip of a number of widely 
known children’s books — he was ever the 
champion of children against the tyranny 
of grown-ups, whom he designated 
■'Olympians” — and the secretaiTship of 
the Bank of England, to which he at- 
tained at an unusually early age. Like 
Carroll he followed a mathematical pro- 
fession and turned to fantasy as a leisure- 
hour rcla.vation, an unashamed apostle 
of the literature of escape. 

Tho born a Scotsman, the son of J, C. 
Grahame, an Edinburgh advocate, Ken- 
neth Graliame had little knowledge of his 
native heath. His parents both died 
earl}' in his life, and English relatives 
adopted the young orphan and brought 
him up in their simple rural household 
in Berkshire. There, in the Thames 
countryside, he lived the childhood which 
was later to be immortalized in his books. 
He was educated at St. Edward's School, 
Oxford, and entered tlie banking profes- 
sion in London. In 1893 he became act- 
ing secretary of the Bank of England and 
was made full secretaiy' five years later 
at the age of thirty-nine, holding the 
position until 1908 when ill-health forced 
him to resign. 

In 1899 he married Elspelh Thompson 
of Edinburgh and they had a long and 
happy life together. There was one son, 
Alastair, familiarly known as Mouse, 
"with a face like a Maxhcld Parrish 
illustration.” His premature death 
clouded Grahame’s last years. The two 
are buried side by side on the bank of 
the Thames. 

Grahame was a typical “leisure hour” 
author. His writing was all accom- 
plished evenings, Sundays, and on holi- 
days_ during his business years, for he 
puhllslicli nothing after he "left the Bank, 
tho he lived for a quarter of a century 





longer. His first successful literary effort 
was a satirical short story. "The Heads- 
woman,” published in the Scots Obscrjcr 
in the late eighties. He became a frequent 
contributor to that magazine and to the 
A^aiional Obsover and also wrote for 
the old Yclloxv Book. Swinburne was 
one of the earliest admirers of his work. 
His first publication in book form was 
Pagan Papers, a collection of essays is- 
sued in 1893, the year he was a’dvanced 
to acting secretary' at the Bank.. Two 
of his remaining tliree books also ap- 
peared, coincidentally, in years which 
were milestones in his financial career. 
Dream Days was published in 1898 and 
The JViiid in the IVillosos in 1908. The 
most widel}' known, however — The 
Golden Age — appeared in 1895. 

During his writing years he was in- 
formally associated with the "Henley 
group,” at whose meetings he preserved 
the role of a quiet observer, rarely en- 
tering into the discussions whidi enliv- 
ened the gatherings. Tho he could talk 
freely and fluently while swinging along 
in the out-of-doors, or lying in tlie open 
fields watching the sky, he spoke no 
oftener than necessary beneath a roof. 
One observer has pictured him amid the 
literary din of the group gatherings as 
“a startled fawn . . . unable to escape 
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wholly from the glades and woods 
whence he had come.” 

His work, like his life, belongs dis- 
tinctly to the Victorian period in mood 
and style, and, in the opinion of critics 
lias been saved principally by its spon- 
taneity from the oblivion which has 
swallowed the efforts of many of his 
contemporaries. The Golden Age and 
Dream Days are devoted to child-life and 
are largely . reminiscent of .the author’s 
own childhood. Pagan Papers is a vol- 
ume of essays in tlie chiseled style of the 
'Nineties. The Wind in Ihe Willows is a 
stoty in w'hich the personages are animals 
endowed with human attributes, as seen 
tlmi a child’s e 3 'es. It was dramatized 
by A. A. Milne in 1929 as Toad of Toad 
Hall and under this title has become 
popular with a new generation. 

Critics have devoted considerable dis- 
cussion to Grahame’s attitude toward 
children, which has been defined as un- 
patronizing and distinctly not “written 
down.” Like Carroll’s, his writings are 
e.'ttensively read and praised by adults. 
Grahame once said that tho he had drawn 
on his own childhood for material, the 
cliildren of his books were "not any 
particular children” but “any and all 
children.” 

Tho there can be no doubt of Gra- 
hame’s .understanding of the juvenile 
mind and outlook, Charles Lewis Hind 
gives an ironically amusing picture of 
the interpreter of child-life in his later 
years when he had occasion to observe 
him on a railway platform, “watchful, 
a little fuss}', bothering about wraps and 
a carriage, ignoring two children who 
were of the party but studiously polite 
to their parents” ; and recalls the wistful 
closing sentence of Grahame’s story 
the Olympians”; “Can it be I, too, 
have become an Olympian?” 

Grahame was a large and well-knit 
aian, with a sh}% kindlj' manner and “a 
ready smile that women would call 
sweet. Clayton Hamilton in his 
reminiscences gives a description of him 
a the age of fifty: “He was very tall 
and ver}- broad — a massive figure, but 
'' 1 no spare flesh. His hair at that 
>me was white [in his younger daj'S it 
''as very blond] but his face was almost 
oeatihcally young, and he had the clear 


and roseate complexion of a healthy child. 
He was dressed in knickerbockers, a soft 
shirt, and a baggy coat of tweeds. One 
could see at a glance that he was one 
of the rare people in the world who look 
like themselves.” 

After quitting the Bank, Grahame re- 
tired to spend the last period of his life 
in virtualty uninterrupted seclusion in 
the countryside of his childhood mem- 
ories. His address was, “Boham’S) Blew- 
bury, Didcot, Berks” (the last pro- 
nounced to rhyme with “larks”) which, 
translated for the non-British’ reader, 
means that he lived “in a farmhouse 
Icnown ancestrally as Boham’s, in the 
hamlet of Blewbury, adjacent to the 
railroad station of Didcot, in Berkshire.” 
When attained, this somewhat compli- 
cated address would reveal itself as noth- 
ing more spectacular tlian a spacious 
early Tudor brick farm-house, with 
heavily thatched roof, which Grahame 
had modernized to the extent of electric 
lights and a bathtub without disturbing 
the essential atmosphere of tlie place. 
Here he lived with his family for years, 
almost entirely out of touch with the 
literary world. His best friends were 
his neighbors’ animals. He knew every 
dog, cat, horse, cow, rabbit, chicken, 
sheep, and pig for miles around. The 
pig was always his favorite. 

In answer to the frequently asked 
question why he so suddenly stopped 
writing at the period when he had the 
necessary leisure for the first time, Gra- 
hame once told a visitor, “I am not a 
professional writer. I never have 
been, and I never will be, by reason of 
the accident that I don’t need any money. 
I do not care for notoriety; in fact, it 
is distasteful to me. If I should ever 
become a popular author, my privacy 
would be disrupted and I should no 
longer be allowed to live alone. What, 
then, is the use of writing, for a person 
like m 3 'self ? To toil at making sentences 
means to sit indoors -for many hours, 
cramped above a desk. Yet, out of doors, 
the wind ma 3 '^ be singing thru the willows 
and m 3 ^ favorite sow ma 3 ' be preparing 
to deliver a large litter in the fullness of 
the moon.” 

Kenneth Grahame’s books: 

Pagan Papers, iSg.^ ; TIic Golden A.gc, 1S9.S ; 
Dream Days, 1898; The Wind in the VVillows, 
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loaS; The Cambridge Book of Poetrj- for 
Young People (editor) 1916: The Kenneth 
Grahame Book (collection) 1033- 

About Kenneth Grahame : 

Chalmers, P. R Kenneth Grahame; Hind, 
C. L. Authors and I; Parker, W. M, Modern 
Seottish ll'riters. 

Bookman 76:69 .Tanuarj- 1933: Bookman 
(London) 83:169 December 193a: Literary 
Digest 114:19 August 6, 1932. 

“David Grayson” 

See Balecr, Ray Staiiitard 

Horace Gregor}' 1S9S- 

Autobiographical sketcli of Horace 
Gregory, American poet: 

I WAS born in Milwaukee, \Visconsin, 
April 10, 1898; but before I write 
down the feu' facts of my own life, I 
must say a word or two about ni)' 
family. How important an earl}' en- 
vironment maj' be I leave for others to 
decide, of .this much only I am certain : 
that the roots of m}' formal education 
and its incentive lie within my famil}' 
circle. 

On ni}' mother’s side I am of German 
stock, a mixture of Prussian and Ba- 
varian blood, the family emigrating to 
the rich lake country of southwestern 
Wisconsin in the latter half of the 
lS40’s. I can remember the house where 
nw mother was born, a neat, clapboard 
structure, reminiscent of a New Eng- 
land farmhouse of the same period, 
austere and Protestant, set upon a 
sharply pointed hill that declined rapidly 
to the green shores of a small lake. 

On my father’s side the blood is a 
mixture of Roman Catholic. Scotch- 
Irish. and Protestant English. My grand- 
mother’s father was Henry Goadby, an 
Englishman who in his college career 
dropped law and took his doctor’s de- 
gree in the sciences. He then worked 
with Darwin, Huxley, Owen, and Tj-n- 
dall and assisted in the production of 
T/tc Bridgezvater Treatises. He special- 
ized in entomology and after coming to 
this country completed his book. Animal 
and Vegetable Physiology. In the early 
eighteen sixties he accepted the chair 
of sciences at the then newl 3 '-founded 
University.^,of Michigan. 


Meanwhile my grandmother married 
Dr. John Gregory (1783-1880) one- 
time astronomer and mathematician at 
Trinity College, Dublin. He became the 
first cit 3 --survej-or of hlilwaukee and 
wrote a book, distributed in Dublin, 
called Industrial Resources of JViscon- 
sin, which was a plea for the Irish to 
leave famine and revolution behind them 
and follow him to the American Middle 
West. Today the book has special value 
in the earl}' history of the state of 
Wisconsin. 

His wife, Eliz.ibeth Goadby, was 
among die first tr.anslators of Turgeniev 
from current French translations into 
English and her eldest son, John Goadby 
Gregor}', after editing the Evening 
JVisconsin for twenty }-ears, is the au- 
thor of a book of verses and a history 
of Milwaukee. 

My father, her third son, Henry Bol- 
ton Gregory, is president of the H. B. 
Gregory Compaii}’, an old and ivell 
established firm dealing in bakers’ sup- 
plies and machinery. My first job was 
with him. 

After instruction under private tutor- 
ship I enrolled in a preparatory school, 
the German-English Academy, .and dur-' 
ing the summers, the Milwauk’ce School 
of Fine Arts. 
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At the University of Wisconsin (1919- 
1923) my principle interests lay in 
Lucretius” and Catullus, for at home I 
had already acquired a background in 
English poetry thru the influence of my 
uncle’s large library. I began to write 
poetr}’ under the strictest of classical 
influences, Pope and Landor, which was 
praised bj' my instructors and with their 
encouragement I participated in _ tlie 
usual round of e.xtra-curricular activity 
—serving on tlie editorial staffs of un- 
dergraduate magazines and the student 
newspaper. I left the University with a 
C.A. degree. 

With this background I came to New 
York in 1923 and contributed formal 
verse to Vanity Fair, the Nation, and 
Books, but I soon found the facile 
“charm” of these verses lacking in 
even'thing I wanted to saj-. I began a 
new phase by writing Chelsea Rooming 
House, merely the beginning of my ef- 
fort to combine the idiom of contempor- 
ary life with my early (and entirely 
literar}') influences. Following this I 
wrote my translation of Catullus, which 
in spite of the many faults it may have, 
restores, I think, something of the vital- 
ity and freshness that Catullus must 
have had for his contemporaries. Re- 
cently, _ the book seems to be gaining 
recognition from the younger instructors 
in Latin literature. 

My latest book of poems is No Re- 
treat, which is again a combination of 
my early influences wiUi the new; and 
in my present work I am attempting 
to e.xtend its range, identifying myself 
in part witli the tradition in American 
poe^' that springs from Emerson. 

No matter what others may think of 
my work I would like to have said of 
me what was said of Baudelaire, a far 
greater poet than I : “He belonged to 
no school ... he copied no one, but he 
used everyone tliat suited him, making 
''hat he had taken his own and some- 
thing new.” 

As for^ my criticism, when I am 
nmshed with my work I want this said, 
u •" statement in a letter : “I 
shall like it to be said that I fought 
ngainst false reasoning and false taste, 
ttnd against the futile enthusiasms of 
our contemporaries. And I trust I shall 
'2\e the courage to proclaim the short- 


comings of those with established repu- 
tation and defend the new and undis- 
covered at any price.” 

In 1925 I married Marj'a Zaturenska, 
poet, and have two children, Joanna and 
Patrick. Our home is in Long Island 
Cit}', New York. 

Horace Gregory’s works : 

PoETRv: Chelsea Roominpc House, 1930; No 
Retreat, 1933; Phoenix in Broadcloth, 1933. 

Study: Pilgrim of the Apocalypse (D. H. 
Lawrence) 1933. 

Tran’slator: The Poems of Catullus, 1931. 

About Horace Gregoiy: 

Poetry 38:41 April 1931 ; Saturday Review 
of Literature 9:468 March 4, 1933. 

Lady Gregory 1852-1932 

A UGUSTA, LADY GREGORY, Irish 

^ author, playwright, and Renaissance 
leader, died on May 23, 1932, at her 
estate at Coole, County Galway, Ireland, 
at the ripe age of eighty. Said the Lon- 
don Mercury: “The gaiety of nations has 
been diminished.” 

To Dudley Persse, Irish landed pro- 
prietor and kin of nobility, was born at 
Roxborough, Galway, on March 5, 1852, 
a youngest daughter. Isabella Augusta 
Persse as a girl led the usual life of 
the daughter of a country squire of the 
times. Growing to womanhood, she be- 
came one of the great beauties of her 
day and was widely known for her wit 
and charm. She was married in 1881 
at twenty-nine to Sir William Gregory 
of Coole, a man many years her senior. 
He was an M.P. who had formerly been 
Governor of Ceylon and was locally 
famed as a raconteur and a violent parti- 
san Avhose sympathies — despite his own 
career in the Government — were charac- 
teristically on the side of rebellion. One 
son was born to them. He was an artist 
who served in the World War as an air- 
man and was killed in action. Sir William 
died in 1892, only eleven years after their 
marriage. 

By all accounts the marriage was a 
happy one and Lady Gregorj' a most 
devoted wife. It was Sir William’s death 
which led her into literature. His auto- 
biography, edited by her, was published 
in 1894. At about the same time she 
began to write, taking Irish folklore, in 
which she had a life-'cng interest, as 
1 S 
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her material. A chance meeting with 
William Butler Yeats in 1898 identified 
her with the Irish Renaissance Move- 
ment. Tho the Movement had begun in 
the ’Eighties, Lady Gregory came to be 
known as its “godmother,” thru her asso- 
ciation (which grew out of the meeting 
with Yeats) first with the short-lived 
Irish Literary Theatre and then with the 
historic Abbe}' Theatre in Dublin. The 
latter association continued the rest of 
her life and won her the title, bestowed 
by George Bernard Shaw, of “The Char- 
woman of the Abbey.” 

Altho Lady Gregor}’s literary fame 
rests largely upon her distinctive person- 
ality and her position as a patron of 
letters, she was author in her own right 
of a number of works lasting in quality, 
if lacking the brilliance and significance 
of the more pretentious writings of her 
associates in the Movement. Several of 
her short plays are considered among the 
finest examples of the form, and have 
been played in all parts of the world. 
Few Little Thehtre groups have failed 
to give at leasf one of Lady Gregory’s 
one-act plays, so simple and homely are 
they and so Well do they lend themselves 
to amateur production. Among her most 
widely performed plays are: Spreading 
the News, The Rising of the Aloon, The 
Jackdaw, I The Traveling Man, The 
Wrens, Hc'.irahon’s Oath, The Golden 


Apple, Workhouse Wa?-d, and The Story 
Brought by Brigit. The last is “a passion 
play in three acts.” All are written in 
Lad}' Gregory’s favorite “Kiltartan,” the 
Anglo-Irish dialect of Western Ireland, 
and deal either with native folklore or 
with everyday peasant life. 

Lady Grcgor}’’s first published original 
work was Cuchulain of Mitirthemne, is- 
sued in 1902, a Kiltartan play based on 
the life and exploits of the legendary 
Irish hero of the title. A year previously 
she had edited a small volume dealing 
with the Renaissance Movement. During 
the whole of her life she wrote prolifi- 
cally and diversely, having by the time 
of her death nearly a score of published 
volumes to her credit; including numer- 
ous plays, collections and discussions of 
Irish folk-tales and lore, a translation 
of Moliere’s French folk-plays into the 
Kiltartan idiom, a biography of her 
nephew, Hugh Lane, well known Irish 
patron of the arts, and a history of the 
Abbey Theatre. FIcr final work was 
Three Last Plays, published in 1928 
when she was seventy-six. 

The stormy history of the Abbey Thea- 
tre immediately springs to mind when- 
ever Lady Gregory’s name is mentioned. 
In the minds of many, she and the Thea- 
tre were synonymous. Altho the Abbey 
itself was not opened until 1904, Lady 
Gi'cgoi'}' and Yeats had sponsored pro- 
ductions of native Irish drama for some 
years previousl}', beginning with a pres- 
entation in the Ancient Concert Room in 
Dublin in 1899 of Edward Martyn’s 
Heather Field and Yeats’ Countess 
Cathlccn, an occasion which stirred con- 
troversy an'd dispute, prophetic of tlie 
storms of later years. 

The most famous event .of the Abbey’s 
history, and one which involved Lady 
Gregory personally, was the presentation 
of J. iil. S}'nge’s The Playboy of the 
Western World in 1907. The play, treat- 
ing of Irish peasant life in none too 
complimentary terms [see biographical 
sketch of Synge in this volume] was 
generally regarded by the Irish as an 
insult to the race and created one of tlie 
most memorable controversies in literary 
history. Both its Dublin and New York 
presentations were attended by. rioting, 
and the Abbey and Lady Gregoiy were 
subjected to violent editorial attacks for 
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sponsoring it. In Dublin the riots did 
not begin at the premiere of the piece, 
as is commonly believed, but with the 
second night’s performance. Wilfrid 
Blunt quotes Lady Gregory on the epi- 
sode in his il/y Diaries: “The first night, 
she said, passed fairly well, with only a 
few hisses, but on tlie second night there 
was an organized opposition and, fearing 
mischief, she sent for the police and 
afterwards there was a tumult every 
night of the week till the last perform- 
ance, when the opponents of the pla}' got 
tired of their noise. She considers, there- 
fore, that she has won a victory, but 
fears tlie incident will have harmed her 
in the provinces where the pla}' is re- 
sented more than in Dublin. . . At Gort, 
her country town, the local council has 
boycotted her, forliidding the school chil- 
dren to attend her teas and entertain- 
ments, lest their morals be corrupted. 
She is going abroad awhile with her 
son.” 

Lady Gregory brought the Abbey ac- 
tors and The Playboy to New York in 
1912 and at the Maxine Elliott Theatre 
the Dublin disturbances were repeated 
The previous rioting had received such 
publicity that on opening night the 
theatre was packed witli ardent Irish- 
Americans, whose pockets were filled 
with potatoes which they let fly at the 
actors when the curtain went up. One 
hit Lady Gregory, as she sat in a stage 
box. With characteristic humor she pre- 
serr^ed it as a memento for many years. 

During her lifetime she made other 
trips to America and always had a keen 
interest in the Little Theatre movement 
in the United States. Her last visit was 
in 1921, in the interests of the starving 
women and children of Ireland. (She was 
at all times an intense nationalist.) 

Lad)' Gregoiy has been described by 
many of her contemporaries in the Irish 
Movement. One writer pictures her as 
a core of stillness in the center of the 
whirlwind” of the ardent and disputative 
Irish literati of the- Renaissance period. 
Another calls her “undisturbed” and finds 
her the force wliich held the tempera- 
mental members of the group together. 
George Moore, however, Ihought "her "a 
Ihtle too imposing, too (suggestive of 
Corinne or Madame de ^;ael.” 


Lady Gregory's books : 

Pl/\ys: Cuchulain of Muirthemne, 1902; 
Gods and Fighting’ Men, 1904; Seven Short 
Plays, 1909; The Image, 1910; Irish Folk- 
History Plays, 1912; New Comedies, 1913: 
The Image and Other Plays, 1922; Three 
Wonder Plays, 1922; New Comedies, 1923; 
The Story Brought by Brigit, 1924; Three 
Last Plays, 192S. 

Folklore: Visions and Beliefs in the West 
of Ireland, 1920. 

General: Our Irish Theater, 1913; Sir 
Hugh Lane's Life and Achievement, 1921. 

About Lady Gregory: 

Blunt, W. My Diaries; Boyd, E. A. The 
Conicmporary Drama of Irclatid ; Boyd, E. A. 
Ireland's Literary Renaissance; Chislctt, W. 
Moderns and Near Moderns; Lynd, R. Old 
and New Masters ; Moore, G. Hail and Fare- 
svcllt; ^Morgan, A. E. Tendencies of Modern 
English Drama; Russell, G. W. Imaginations 
and Reveries; Weygandt, C. Irish Plays and 
Playterighls ; Yeats, W. B. Cutting of an 
Agate. 

Literary Digest 113:17 June 1 1, 1932; Lon- 
don Mercury 26:99 June 1932; Nation 134:640 
June 8, 1932. 

Sir H. Rider Haggard 1SS6-192S 

CIR HENRY RIDER HAGGARD, 
^ English author, was born at Braden- 
ham, Norfolk, on June 22, 1856, the son 
of William Meybohm Rider Haggard 
and Ella Doveton Haggard. He was the 
eighth of ten children. He was educated 
by private tutors and at the Ipswich 
Grammar School. Frequent childhood 
trips were made to the Continent. 

In 1875, when he was nineteen. Hag- 
gard went to South Africa as secretar}' 
to Sir Henr}' Bulwer, newly-appointed 
governor of Natal. Two years later he 
joined the staff of Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone on a special mission to the Trans- 
vaal which ended with the annexation 
of the Transvaal by Great Britain and 
the formal hoisting of the British flag 
over the South African Republic at 
Pretoria by Haggard and Colonel Brooke 
on the Queen’s birthday in 1877. At the 
age of twenty-two he was made master 
and registrar of the high court_ at Pre- 
toria, a position which he resigned in 
May 1879 to take up ostrich farming in 
Natal. 

Haggard visited England in 1880 and 
was married on August 11 to Mariana 
Louisa Margitson, the daughter of Major 
Margitson of Ditchingham, Norfolk. 
Towards the close of 1880 he returned 
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to Natal with his wife and resumed 
farming. 

Following the retrocession of the 
Transvaal to the Dutch, Haggard re- 
turned to England in 1881 and took up 
the study of law. While engaged in in- 
dependent reading, he wrote his first 
book, a record of the events he had 
witnessed in South Africa called Ccty- 
zvayo and His White Neighbours. When 
no publisher would accept it, he had it 
published at his own e.xpense. He was 
then twenty-si.x. 

One Sunday at church in Norwood, 
where he was living temporarily, Hag- 
gard saw “a singularly beautiful and 
pure-faced young lady” who he tliought 
should be the heroine of a novel, where- 
upon he wrote Dazvn. He finished the 
novel at his wife’s home, Ditchingham, 
whither they removed in the winter of 
1SS3. Their first daughter was named 
Angela after the heroine of the novel. 
He named his second daughter Dorothy 
after the heroine of his next novel. The 
Witch’s Head, which contained an ac- 
count of the British defeat at Isand- 
hhvana. They had three daughters in all. 

His law studies completed. Haggard 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 
1884, and at tlie beginning of 1885 he 
removed to London and entered the 
cliambers of Bargrave Deane. He 
scarcely practiced the profession. He 
employed his “somewhat ample leisure 
in chambers” in writing the novel King 
Sohnioji’s Mines, which was suggested 
to him by the Zimbabue ruins. This 
book, he said, "metaphorically, settled 
my legal hash,” its success leading him 
to adopt authorship for his career. He 
wrote prolifically, producing more than 
a book a 3 ’ear the rest of his life. 

Haggard’s most popular books were 
the African stories which immediately 
followed King Solomon’s Mines. She, 
which drew its title from a rag doll of 
his nursery da}’S, was a big success in 
1886. Following a trip to Eg}’pt in 1887, 
he wrote Clcof’atra in less than tliree 
months and sold the book for a large 
sum. Allan Qnatcnnain was a general 
favorite in 1887 and the book introduced 
a character which reappeared in man\' 
sequels. Haggard dedicated this book 
to his only son, who died shortly after- 
ward at the age of ten years. 



SIR It. RIDER HACGARD 


A trip to Iceland in the summer of 
1888 resulted in the writing of Eric 
Brighicyes, which Haggard dedicated to 
the Empress Frederick. In 1891 lie 
visited his friend J. Gladwyn Jebb in 
Mexico and wrote a novel of the Mexi- 
can conquest called il/ ont cz u in a’s 
Daughter. On his return to England his 
health became poor and he employed a 
secretar)', Ida Hector, to take the dicta- 
tion of his books. She remained with 
him tlie rest of his life (thirty-four 
3 -ears). He lived thenceforth at Ditcliing- 
ham, doing farming and gardening for 
recreation, and traveling a great deal. 

He considered Nada the Lily, a Zulu 
story which appeared in 1892, one of 
his best books, if not the best. 

Politics held absorbing interest for 
Flaggard and he was a strong Imperial- 
ist. On one occasion he stood for Parlia- 
ment and was defeated. In 1893 he was 
elected chairman of his local bench of 
magistrates, a post which he held for 
twent}' 3 -ears or more. Fie was chairman 
of committee of the Societ 3 ’ of Authors 
for 1896-98. 

In 1898 Haggard began to devote him- 
self to the problems of agriculture. He 
wrote a book called A Fanner’s Year 
“with the twofold purpose of setting 
down the struggles of those who were 
engaged in agriculture during that trying 
time, and of preserving ... a record of 
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the circumstances of their lives and the 
condition of tlieir industr}' in England 
in the year 1898.” He traveled to Flor- 
ence and later visited Cj^prus and the 
Holy Land, recording the trip in A 
Winter Pilgrimage. 

During the 3 'ears 1901-02 Haggard 
journeyed thru twent}'-seven counties of 
England investigating tire condition of 
agriculture and of the rural population. 
In his spare time he wrote articles for 
the Daily E.vpress and the Yorkshire 
Post. He spent the greater part of a 
year preparing, from these articles, a 
two-volume record of his investigation. 
Rural England, whicli he regarded as 
“the heaviest labor of all my laborious 
life.” He sent copies of the book to 
officials who might make the reforms he 
urged, and he traveled up and down the 
country addressing meetings, explaining 
his views. 

In 1904 Haggard took his daughter 
Angela on a trip to Egj'pt, writing a 
series of articles for the Daily Mail. 
After his return he wrote The War of 
the Spirit, an Anglo-Egj'ptian book dedi- 
cated to his friend Kipling, who helped 
him hunt out the title in the Bible. 
Later on, he and Kipling compounded 
the plot of The Ghost Kings together, 
“writing down our ideas in alternate 
sentences upon the same sheet of fools- 
cap.” Haggard wrote the book alone. 
Another close friend of Haggard was 
Andrerv Lang, with whom he published 
a joint novel. 

Sir Rider visited the United States 
m 1905 as special commissioner of the 
British government to report on the Sal- 
vation Arm}^ labor colonies. His report, 
entitled The Poor and the Land, whicli 
contained suggestions for a scheme of 
national land settlement in Great Britain, 
“came to nothing,” he said. 

Between 1906 and 1911 Haggard was 
a member of the Ro}’al Commission on 
Coast Erosion and Afforestation, serving 
as chairman of the reclamation and un- 
employed labor committee. He spent 
three montlis of 1910 writing Regenera- 
tion, a report upon the social efforts and 
institutions of the Salvation Army in 
Great Britain. 

During tliis time he continued to write 
novels, turning them out quickly, usually 
in less than six montiis each. “The wa}' 


to write a good romance,” he said, “is to 
sit down and write it almost without 
stopping.” But fiction was laborious for 
Haggard, and he did not really enjoy it. 
He said tliat he wrote fiction only be- 
cause “unhappilj' those subjects which 
attract me, such as agricultural and 
social research, are quite unremunera- 
tive.” He expressed the hope that should 
his novels be forgotten, his books on 
agriculture would live. 

Sir Rider was knighted in 1912. In 
that same 3 'ear he revisited Eg 3 'pt and 
wrote his autobiograph 3 " which by his 
wish was locked up in his publisher’s 
safe to remain until he died. Between 
1912 and 1917 he traveled around the 
world as a member of the Dominions 
Royal Commission. In 1916 he visited 
all tile oversea dominions as honorary 
representative of the Royal Colonial In- 
stitute in connection with the after-war 
settlement of ex-service men. He was 
recognized as an authority on empire 
migration. In 1919 he was made Knight 
Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire. He was a member of the East 
Africa Committee in 1924. 

He died in London on May 14, 1925, 
at the age of sixt 3 --eight. Several post- 
humous books appeared, and in 1928 
five of his best-loiown novels were col- 
lected into one volume entitled Works. 

Sir H. Rider Haggard’s works: 

Fiction: Cetywayo and His \Vliite Neigh- 
bours, 1SS2; Dawn, 1884; The Witch’s Head, 
1885; King Solomon’s Mines, 1885; She, 1887; 
Jess, 1S87; Allan Qiiatcrmain, 1887; Maiwa’s 
Revenge, 18S8; Mr. Itleeson’s Will, 18S8; 
Colonel Quaritch, V. C., 1888; Cleopatra, 1889; 
Allan’s Wife, 1889; Beatrice, 1890; The 
World’s Desire (with Andrew Lang) 1891 ; 
Eric Brighteyes, 1891; Nada the Lily, 1892; 
Montezuma’s Daughter, 1894; The People of 
the Mist, 1804: Joan Haste, 1895; Heart of 
the World, 1896; Dr. Thernc, 1S98; Swallow: 
A Story of the (Sreat Trek, 1899; Black Heart 
and White Heart, 1900; Lysbeth: A Tale of 
the Dutch, 1901 ; Pearl Maiden, 1903 ; Stella 
Fregelius, 1903; The Brethren, 1904; Ayesha: 
The Return of She, igoj ; The VVay of the 
Spirit, 1906: Benita, 1906; Fair Margaret, 
1907; The Ghost Kings, 190S; The Yellow 
God, 1909; ilorning Star, 1910; Queen Sheba’s 
Ring, 1910 ; The Mahatma and the Hare, 
1911; Red Eve, 1911; Marie, 1912; Child of 
Storm, 1913: "The Wanderer’s Necklace, 1914; 
Allan and the Holy Flower, 191S; Tlie Ivory 
Child, 1916; Finished, 1916; Love Eternal, 
1918; Moon of Israel, 191S; When the World 
Shook, 1919; The Ancient Allan. 1920: Smith 
and the Pharaohs and Other Stories, 1920; 
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Tlic Missionary and llie Wildi-Doctor, 1020; 
Slie and Allan, lO-'i; Tlio Virgin of tlic Sun, 
1922; Wisdom’s Daughter, 1923: Hcu-Hcii; or 
The Monster, 1924 ; Uncen of the Dawn, 1925; 
Treasure of the Lrtke, 1926; The Works of 
H. Rider Haggard (Cleopatra, She, King 
Solomon’s .Mines, Allan Quatermam, and 
Maiwa’s Revenge in one volume) 192S; Alarj" 
of Marion Isle (American title: Marion Isle) 
1920; Belshazzar, 19,30. 

Non-Rictiun •. A History of the Transvaal, 
1899; Farmer’s Year, lS99; A Winter Pil- 
grimage, 1901 ; Rural Enghiml (two volumes) 
1902 ; A Gardener’s Year, 1905: The Poor and 
the Land, 1905; Regeneration, 1910: Rural 
Denmark and Its Lessons, 1911; Report to the 
Royal Colonial Institute, JOiO; The Days of 
My Life (two volumes) 1926. 

About Sir H. Rider Haggard: 

Hag^rd, H. R, The T)<iys of My Life 
(antohiography) ; Mansfield, K. Xovels aiiJ 
X orelists ; Shanks, E. SeeomI lissays on 
Literature. 

liookinan (London) 71:108 RTneinher 1926: 
Century 106:62 May T9-3: Ldinhurgli Review 
-’44 '3.13 October 1926; Lnglisit Revieio 30:45 
January 1920; Living Age 304:59^ March 6, 
1920; London Mercury 11:71 November 1924. 

Jame.s Norman Hall 1SS7- 

TAMES NORMAN HALL, Atncrican 
" author, was born at Colfa.x, Iowa, 
April 22, 1887, His parents were zVi’tliur 
Wright Hall and Ella Annette Youn.g 
Hall. He was educated at the local 
schools and at Grititiell College, Iowa, 
from which he was graduated in 1910. 
For several years after leavitig college 
he lived iti Bostoti, working as a special 
agent for the Societ}- for the Prevetition 
of Cruelty to Children atid making at- 
tempts at poetry-writing. 

In the spring of 1914 Hall went to 
England on a sumnicr’s holiday, and, 
late in July of that summer, while re- 
turning from an ascent of Mount Snow- 
den, in Wales, he learned that England 
was on the brink of 3Var. Hurrying to 
London, he enlisted at the outbreak in 
one of the regiments of Lord Kitchener's 
First Flundred Thousand. In May 1915 
he went to France with his regiment and 
served as a machine-gunner on various 
parts of the British front. He wrote an 
account of his c.\pcriences in a scries of 
articles for the Atlaiitk Monthly, collect- 
ing the series in 1916 to make his first 
book, Kitchener’s Mob. 

After two years with the British 
forces, Hall joined the Lafayette Escad- 
rille, a squadron of American volunteers 


in the French army. His adventures as 
pursuit pilot in this organization for 
more than a year filled a book called 
High Adventure, published in 1918. 

In January 1918 Hall was transferred 
to the United States army with the rank 
of captain in the air service. Four 
months later, in May, he was shot down 
back of the German lines itr con3bat with 
some hostile aircraft, and for six weeks 
“lay in a whitewa.shed room, gazing dully 
at the fiv-spccked ceiling. . AVhen he 
was again able to walk, he was taken to 
the town of Landshut in Bavaria, where 
he remained a prisoner until the Annis- 
tice, with quarters in a farm building 
adjacent to an old castle. He received 
his discharge from the armv in March 
1919. 

In 1920 Hall collaborated with his 
friend Charles Nordhoff, who had 
served with him in the Lafayette Escad- 
rille. in editing a history of the Lafayette 
Flying Corps, the purpose of which, as 
stated in the preface, was “to furnish a 
record as complete and authentic as 
possible, and to reconstruct an atmos- 
phere.’’ [See sketch of Nordhoff in this 
volume.] The history included bio- 
graphical sketches of the members of the 
corps and personal reminiscences. It 
was published in two volumes. 

Fulfilling an ambition to escape from 
“civilization,’’ Hall went with Nordhoff 
in January 1920 to the island of Tahiti, 
in I'rcnch Oceania, and settled there. 
He lived for a time at the house of an 
old Polynesian village chief. Nordhoff 
and Hall spent a year visiting, between 
them, the Pacific islands in the Paumota, 
Society, and Hervey groups, living the 
native life and gathering native lore. 
They kept in touch with each other by 
letters and meeting when they could, 
to compare notes. The composite result 
of their e.xpericnces was Eacry Lands 
of the South Seas, published in 1921. 

“It has long seemed to me,” says Hall, 
“a fitting thing t.liat men of nomadic 
habits should give, from lime to time, 
some account of th'eir wanderings to the 
Spartan souls who [carry on the world’s 
rvork,’’ '\^^len he [ went to Iceland in 
the autumn of 1923 land .spent the winter 
there, he wrote a seiWs of articles about 
the country for Harper's Magacinc. “I 
have nlwa 3 's,’’ he savjs, “been a lover of 
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lonel}' lands, whether arctic or tropical, 
which is the reason why I went to Ice- 
land.” He was married in Tahiti in 
1925 to Sarah Winchester. 

A collection of Hall’s nomadic 
sketches, On the Stream of Travel, ap- 
peared in 1926. The fifteen sketches 
contained in the volume had been written 
in many places besides Tahiti — in 
Bavaria during the War, aboard ship, 
in a little town in Iowa where he visited 
an aunt, and in Iceland. They included 
recollections of his boyhood and youthful 
days. In the closing essay, entitled “Why 
I Live in Tahiti,” Hall says he likes 
Tahiti for an abode because “one has 
ample leisure, not only to talk, but to 
think between periods of talk”; neither 
things nor events are dominant — but 
ideas. 

■ Mid-Pacihe, a similar group of four- 
teen travel essay's, was published two 
years later, recording the unsensational 
adventures of Hall, the itinerant jour- 
nalist and philosopher, chiefly in the 
Society Islands of the mid-Pacific. 

Hall resumed collaboration with his 
neighbor Nordhoff in 1929 with the 
writing of a novel embodying their flying 
e-\'periences of the War, called Faleons 
of Franee. It was subtitled “a tale of 
jouth and the air.” In a slender volume 
named Flying With Chaucer, Hall re- 
called. with his own pen, how a battered 


cop}' of the Canterbury Tales had given 
him relief from boredom while he was a 
prisoner of war. 

The collaboi'ators entered a new phase 
in 1932, turning from personal reminis- 
cence to historical fiction. In a Joint 
novel, Mutiny on the Bounty, they nar- 
rated, in the words of a midshipman, the 
story of the mutiny on board ‘the English 
vessel. Bounty, on her return voyage 
from the South Seas in 1789. Mid- 
summer of 1933 found the authors at 
work on two sequels to this tale, to be 
called Men Against the Sea and Pit- 
cairn’s Island. 

For a long time the houses of Hall and 
Nordhoff stood side by side, but now the 
authors live in different parts of the 
island and meet daily at a point half way 
between for work. 

Hall calls himself a journalist and 
most of his works have appeared first in 
magazine form. He says he has “a high 
respect for the authentic followers of 
the art of literature,” but his attitude 
toward “the great army of professed 
followers” is unsympathetic and humor- 
ous, as indicated in his essay, “Cacoethes 
Scribendi,” which appeared in the At- 
lantic Monthly. 

He keeps a “journal of sorts” in a 
large tin-lined biscuit box, using the 
box as a “receptacle for the weekly 
accumulation of odds and ends from my 
pockets : memorandum books, theatre 
programs, cards, book catalogs, old 
letters with envelopes covered with mis- 
cellaneous jottings, and the like.” He 
likes to quote the poetry of Francis 
Thompson. 

Of his two children, Conrad and 
Nancy Ella, Hall says; “I am much 
prouder of these children than I am of 
the others, between the covers of books.” 
He enjoys discussing sea-shells with 
them on the beach at his home at Arue, 
Tahiti. 

James Noripan Hall’s works: 

Kitchener’s Mob, 1916; High Adventure, 
1918: On the Stream of Travel, 1926; Mid- 
Pacific, 1928; Flying With Chaucer, 1930; 
Mother Goose Land (story for children) 
1930. 

Works by James Norman Hall and 
Charles Nordhoff : 

The Lafayette Flying Corps (two volumes) 
1920; Faery Lands of the South Seas, 1921; 
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I'alcon-i Ilf I'laitcc, 1920; Miiliiiy on the 
Bounty (Ensjish title; Mutiny!) 1932; Men 
AKainst the Sea, 1933. 

About James Norman Hall: 

See I'lyinti With Chaucer and the atilUor's 
honks hetoie 1930, ail of which are anlo- 
hioyraiihical. 

/Ithinlic Monthly 150:305 September 1932; 
Sutnrday Kcru'xv of Literature lotioi Sep- 
liniiii r 9, 19J3 

Richard Halliburton 1900- 

Autobiographical sketch of Richard Hal- 
liburton, American author and adven- 
turer ; 

T>()1\K January 9, 1900, in Brotvns- 

viile, west Tennessee. Moved to 
Memphis in infancy, and tiio rarely 
there liave called that "home” ever 
since. Went to Memphis University 
.School till fifteen — interested even then 
in literature and the arts. In 1915 was 
sent to I.awrenceville Preparatory School 
at Ltuvrenceville, New Jersey. Finished 
titvre in class of 1917. 

War having been declared that April, 
1 made valiant efTorls to gel into it. Got 
only as far as Princeton summer mili- 
tary camp. Filtered Princeton in fall 
of 1917. taking mostly military courses. 
More student encampments the follow- 
ing summer. Then, weary of army life, 
I switched to Princeton Naval Unit. 
The War ended before I got to sea. So, 
the following summer vacation, over- 
come with restlessness, I skipped of! to 
New Orlean.s, signed on a freighter, 
sailed up and down the Atlantic, vaga- 
bonded about Europe, and missed im' 
junior year completely from Princeton. 
The dean, hearing of my adventures, let 
me carry on with my class. I did nothing 
distinguished at Princeton, except to be 
very solitary, and to tramp the New 
Jersey hills restlessly, hungry for the 
liberated and colorful life lived the year 
before. 

Promptly after graduation (B.A. class 
of 1921) with a room mate I went back 
to sea, and sailed and tramped for two 
years here and there around the world. 
My adventures were sufficiently unusual 
to suggest a book-. I wrote one, called it 
The Royal Road to Romance. Nine 
publishers turned it down. The tenth 
took it only because he had heard me 


tell the stories professionally at the 
Princeton Club. This was not until 
1925, when I was twenty-five. 

Before the book was launched I went 
to Greece, to follow the travels of 
Ulysses, climb Mount Olympus, explore 
the Marathon race course, and swim 
the Hellespont. The Glorious Adven- 
ture, my story of Greece, appeared in 
1927. 

Never having had any special instruc- 
tion in writing, and having read no more 
than my Princeton classes required, I 
was surprised when both books, appear- 
ing close together, went into twenty 
editions. But it was not until they were 
published in a couple of dozen foreign 
languages that I felt convinced they 
must be unusual hook's. 

Encouraged, I struck out for Latin 
America, visited Yucatan, Mexico, swam 
the Panama Canal from ocean to ocean, 
and spent the summer on Devil’s Island. 
Thc.se stories ran in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. The book was called Nciv 
Worlds to Conquer. 

The wanderlust still possessed me. A 
year later, 1930, I bought an airplane 
and loolt off with a pilot companion to 
fly from Hollywood to Timbuctoo. Ar- 
riving there we flew next to Persia, 
Mount Everest, Borneo, and the Philip- 
pines, spending eighteen months, and 
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seeking everytliing that might amuse us. 
The record of these air adventures ap- 
peared in 1932 under tlie title The Fly- 
ing Carpet. 

New York, at brief and irregular in- 
ten'als, has been my address since 
Princeton. My great ambition in life 
is to keep myself free enough from 
possessions and responsibilities to be 
able to obey the moment’s impulse. I 
like swimming and history and beer. 
I’ve spoken at most of the colleges and 
private schools in the country and 
greatly enjoyed these contacts. I’ve 
played the leading role in one moving 
picture — but this was rather painful 
both to tlie audience and to m 3 'self. 

ij: 

During his first two 3 'ears of wander- 
ing, Halliburton, according to his ac- 
count, climbed the Matterhorn, was 
imprisoned at Gibraltar, crossed the 
Himala 3 ’as, lived as a beachcomber in the 
East Indies, encountered Chinese pirates, 
was stranded in Vladivostock, and cele- 
brated his twenty-third birthday b 3 ' 
scaling ice-bound Fuj^'ama — a feat that 
had never been done before in the winter 
time. 

The Royal Road to Romance held a 
record for continuous appearance in the 
Bookman’s list of books most in demand 
at libraries, a record which was ex- 
ceeded in five 3 'ears onl 3 '' by The Amer- 
icanization of Edward Bok and H. G. 
Wells’ Outline of History. 

The Glorious Adventure made front 
page news when a certain group of 
people in Seattle decided it wms “im- 
moral” and unfit for school children to 
read, supposed^ on tire ground that it 
e-xcited wanderlust. 

In the course of his third travel ad- 
venture, Halliburton followed the tracks 
of the earl 3 ' explorers. In Yucatan he 
dived sevent 3 ' feet into tlie famous sacri- 
ficial Y''ell of Death from which no 
human ever emerged alive, and then, to 
s_atisf 3 - the doubters, did it a second 
time. At Buenos Aires he bought a 
monkey and a hand organ and earned 
ms wa 3 ' two tliousand miles overland to 
j ^0 Janeiro. His, fift 3 '-mile swim 
of the Panama Canal attracted wide 
newspaper notice. He took a week to 
00 It, and for the first time , in the his- 
oiy of the canal the locks were opened 


to lift and lower a single individual. He 
was charged on a tonnage basis and paid 
tliirty-five cents. 

The comment of the Bookman on The 
Flying Carpet in 1932 is t 3 'pical of the 
critical reaction to all of Halliburton's 
works. “Altho the book in . spots is 
characteristically romantic and adolescent 
it offers nevertheless a panorama of 
enchanting experiences; and once in the- 
spirit of it one can easily forgive its 
unthinking exuberance.” All of the books 
have a wealth of illustration. 

Between books and travels, Halli- 
burton makes a successful business of 
lecturing. In 1933 he made personal 
stage appearances in connection with the 
show’ing of the film in which he pla 3 'ed 
tlie leading role, India Speaks. 

Richard Halliburton’s works; 

Tlie Royal Road to Romance, 1925 ; The 
Glorious Adventure, 1928; New Worlds to 
Conquer, 1929; The Flying Carpet, 1932. 

About Richard Halliburton : 

See all his books. 

American Magazine 102:26 October 1926; 
World Review 6:86 March 5, 1928; 6:105 
March 12, 1928. 


J. O. Hannay 
See ‘‘Birmingham, George A.” 


Harry Hansen 1884- 


TJARRY HANSEN, American author 
and literary editor, likes to sa 3 ' that 
he began his newspaper career on 
the day Admiral Schley defeated Ad- 
miral Cervera at Santiago de Cuba; at 
least he got the opportunit 3 ' to help cariT' 
papers on that day and he has never been 
very far from the smell of printer’s ink 


since. 

Born in Davenport, Iowa, December 
26, 1884, he began writing for the local 
newspapers while in high school and 
when he was with the Davenport Times 
Flo 3 'd Dell tvas also a member of the 
staff. Writing was in the air in Daven- 
port; Octave Thanet was the city’s es- 
tablished author, while George Cram 
Cook, Susan Glaspell, and Arthur Davi- 
son Ficke were trying their wings. 

At the Universit 3 ' of Chicago Hansen 
majored in English, reading pla 3 's under 
Robert Morss Lovett and novels under 
Robert Herrick; graduating in 1909 he 
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HAKRY HANSEN 


became ahimni secretary and an editor 
of the University Magazine, a sleepy’ 
publication issued six times a year. He 
then wrote blurbs for the University’ of 
Chicago Press, and when he attempted 
to describe in exciting prose the serious 
documents issuing from the institution 
the director warned; “You should try' 
to sell these books, Hansen, witliout 
girdng the appearance that we want to 
sell tlrem.” 

Then he became a reporter for the 
Chicago Daily Neius. He says he was 
rotten on murders but good on inter- 
views, and this, together with his knowl- 
edge of languages, led the editor to 
choose him in the spring of 1914 for the 
nice, quiet post of correspondent in 
Berlin. The war scare, at that moment, 
was in Mexico where all the great cor- 
respondents of the world gathered. 

In Berlin Hansen found himself sit- 
ting on a volcano. The top blew off, and 
he went with it, writing continuously'. 
He hurried into Belgium, described the 
Belgian retreat, and joined the Gennans 
when they’ entered Brussels. With Irvin 
S. Cobb, John T. McCutchcon, James 
O’Donnell Bennett, and Arno Doscli- 
Fleurot he followed the Germans unin- 
vited into France and was one of the 
men who signed tlie round robin saying 
they had seen no atrocities during a 100 
mile march. Later he covered Flanders 


and the siege of Antwerp and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. In 1919 he attended 
the peace conference. Fie compiled A 
Peace Congress of Intrigue, describing 
the Vienna Congress of 1815, and Ad- 
ventures of the Fourteen Points, a re- 
porter’s account of the Versailles confer- 
ence, in 1918 and 1919, respectively. 

Returning to Chicago Flansen became 
literary' editor of the Chicago Daily 
Nezvs in time to participate in the Middle 
Western movement in which Carl Sand- 
burg, Edgar Lee Masters, Sherwood An- 
derson and a score of others had been 
busy, and became an ardent champion 
of the newcomers who were breaking 
with traditional writing. In 1923 he 
wrote Midzvest Portraits to describe his 
contemporaries. In 1926 he succeeded 
Laurence Stallings as literary' editor of 
the Nciv York World and writer of 
“The First Reader” comment on books. 
This column had been running three 
days a week ; he soon expanded it into a 
daily column and stressed the timely side 
of books; this feature has been widely 
followed and practically every Hew York 
newspaper now has a daily book column. 
When the World was purchased by 
Scripps-Howard interests in 1931 and 
merged with the Telegram Hansen took 
the “First Reader” into the new World- 
Telegram. 

He calls himself a constructive liberal 
because he believes government should 
progress by recuri'ent adjustment ratlier 
than radical upheavals, and in writing 
believes that the best work, no matter 
whether of collective, religious, ethical 
or other inspiration, is an individual re- 
action to life and cannot be made sub- 
servient to a social, political or religious 
program. 

He writes fiction in his spare time or 
digs up documents in American history 
at the public library. He hopes some 
time to “lear’e all this” and write novels.' 

Hansen has translated Faber by Jacob 
Wassermann, written Carl Sandburg: 
The Alan and His Poetry for the Little 
Blue Books, and numerous monographs 
for books and magazine articles. ' He 
writes about books for Harper's Alaga- 
sinc, has taught reviewing in Columbia 
University, ' and lectured widely. He is 
chairman of tlie O. Henry Memorial 
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Short Story award. His daily articles 
are S3'ndicated from Providence to San 
Francisco. He holds to the point of view 
that the review has no place in a news- 
paper unless it is not only generally com- 
prehensible, but interesting, and he be- 
lieves the public is eager for news about 
books if it is properly presented. 

Harry Hansen is frequently credited 
with the establishment and popularity of 
the daily newspaper "book column” and 
has been called the first book-reviewer 
not only to admit but to emphasize the 
difference between reviewing and criti- 
cism — a distinction he is fond of making. 
In addition to his views above, he has 
said on the topic: “A critic maj' do 
anything he wishes ; but a reviewer pos- 
sesses no charter to be anj^tliing more 
than an interpreter or announcer of 
books. A critic may write purefy to en- 
tertain . himself, or to impress other 
critics witli his learning, or, in the spirit 
of the evangelist, to announce the truth 
and to elevate the lowly to his level. But 
a reviewer wastes good white space un- 
less he remembers that he must be un- 
derstood equall}^ well in Central Park 
West and the wilds of Flatbush, on Hal- 
stead Street and the Lake Shore Drive. 
. ., The reviewer must read as he runs, 
shouting his opinions, among the din of 
ponderous presses. . .” 

R. H. (“Bob”) Davis has described 
Hariy Hansen as “a literary Viking who 
beat the World War to the Belgian 
border bj' two daj's. Wears a dreamy 
eye but a firm mouth, and has scuttled 
many a ship in the Publishers’ Grand 
Canal ; a lighthouse to some, a sunken 
reef to others. The cry' of a drowning 
author means nothing in particular to 
The First Reader.’.” 

He is married and has two daughters. 


Harryr Hansen’s books; 

A Peace Conference Intrigue, 1918; T 
t\a\entures of the Fourteen Points, 1919; M 
1923:, Carl Sandburg; T 
Poetry, 1924; a translation 
cr, by Jacob Wassermann, 1925; 

^f'^morial Award Prize Stor 
(editor) 1933. 


About Harry' Hansen: 

. A T. E. and others. Furllicr Advcn- 
liires m Essay Reading. 

60:640 August 1929; Nalion 118: 
P, ■’'"’e 4 , 1924; Publishers’ IVeekly 123:185 
January 21, 1933. 


Thomas Hardy 1840-1928 

'THOMAS HARDY, English novelist 
and poet, was born on Tuesday, 
June 2, 1840, at eight o’clock' in the 
morning, in Upper Rockhampton, three 
miles from Dorchester, in the heart of 
the \y essex country that he made famous 
by his novels. Behind the Hardy' house 
stretched Egdon Heath, “the vast tract 
of unenclosed wild” which was to be- 
come the principal character of his most 
famous novel, The Return of the Native. 
He was the first of four children, and 
the only one who married. He had two 
sisters, Mary (who died November 24, 
1915) and Katherine, and a brother, 
Henry', who survived him less than 
eleven months, dying on December 9, 
1928. 

At his birth, he was, like his friend, 
Edmund Gosse, believed to be dead, and 
his life was saved only by the quickness 
of an attending nurse, who cried out 
“Dead ! Stop a minute : he’s alive 
enough, sure.” The infant did not, 
however, inherit his father’s physical 
strength, and, until he was six years old, 
his parents did not expect him to grow 
up to manhood. 

His father, also Thomas Hardy, 1811- 
1892, was a stone-mason. A favorite 
with the ladies, he was handsome, cour- 
teous in his manners, a competent violin- 
ist, exceedingly fond of dancing (a trait 
that his son did inherit) a great walker, 
and a strong believer in open-air life. 
He was tall, with dark-brown hair and 
beard, and blue ey'es; and, until a few 
years before his death, his teeth were 
white and regular. 

The mother, Jemima Swetman Hardy, 
1814-1904, came from a family that had 
owned land in Dorchester for several 
generations. Hardy’s second wife, and 
biographer, describes her as possessed 
of "unusual ability and judgment, and 
an energy that might have carried her 
to incalculable issues.” She was small, 
with light-brown hair, gray eyes, and a 
Roman nose. A youthful step, that she 
never lost, even at seventy, deceived 
people approaching her from the rear, 
into the belief that she Avas a young 
woman, until they met her face to face. 

His earliest education he received 
from his mother, and, in 1848, when she 
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felt that she had reached her limits, 
Hardy was sent to the new village 
primary school at Bockhampton. He 
excelled in aritlimetic and geography, 
but was deficient in handwriting. That 
he was precocious — he was able to read 
before he could talk— is indicated by 
the fact that his mother presented him, 
in his eighth year, with gift copies of 
Dryden’s translation of Virgil, Rasselas, 
and Paul and Virginia. Another sug- 
gestion that he was intellectually older 
than his age is the tradition that he was 
employed, as a boy, like Richardson, in 
writing love letters for the love-sick but 
illiterate maidens of the parish. 

During 1849-50, he attended a Non- 
conformist day-school at Dorchester, 
which was kept by Isaac Glandfield Last, 
a teacher of superior ability. In 1853- 
54, he was a student at a more advanced 
school, an academy, established by the 
superior teacher who had been Head 
Master of the Dorchester Grammar 
School ; here he stayed until he was 
sixteen, studying Latin (Last’s special- 
ty) mathematics, and drawing. For a 
year, he also studied the French lan- 
guage, privately, with a native governess. 

In 1856, his formal education com- 
pleted, Hardy’s parents were confronted 
by the problem of what to do with their 
son. The economic position of the 
family made a social or a university 
career impossible. It was finally decided 
that Hardy should be articled to a local 
ecclesiastical architect, John Hicks, of 
39 South Street, Dorchester, with wliom 
Hardy senior had occasional business 
transactions. Hicks allowed his )'outhful 
apprentice to spend considerable time 
in reading the Greek classics — time that 
should have been occupied in profes- 
sional tasks. Witli this lenient master, 
who himself was a scholar in a small 
way. Hardy remained until 1862, when 
he went to London to secure more ad- 
vanced training in the office of Sir 
Arthur William Blomlield, of 8 Adelphi 
Terrace — next door to the famous num- 
ber 10 that later became celebrated as 
the home of G. B. S. 

Here, also, he does not seem to have 
devoted all his time to his duties, pre- 
ferring instead, at least when business 
was slack, to lecture informally on poets 
and poetry to his employer’s pupils and 


assistants. Mrs. Hardy admits tliat there 
is no “tradition of what Blomfield 
thought of this method of passing office 
hours instead of making architectural 
plans.’’ One of the assistants who had 
the privilege of listening to these dis- 
courses has left his impressions of the 
young Hardy; “He was very regular 
at the office; he was a quiet sort of 
fellow, gptle in his way of speaking 
and moving about, rather dreamy in 
manner. I do not think he was much 
interested in an architect’s work, but 
he used to talk a good deal about liter- 
ature and the writers of that time. He 
was fond of music and the theatre. I 
do not think he was given to writing 
stories in the office; certainly, I never 
saw anything in that way.’’ While in 
London, Hardy took the occasion, for a 
term or two, to improve himself in 
French, by attending the evening classes 
of Professor Stievenard (“the most 
charming Frenchman’’ he ever knew), 
at King’s College, University of London. 

Altho he does not seem to have been 
much more interested in architecture 
than Keats was in surgery. Hardy must 
have made some application, however 
unwilling, to his studies. At any rate, 
in 1863, he won two prizes in a national 
competition: the Sir William Tite prize 
of the Architectural Association, and a 
medal, for an essay, offered by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The latter 
award, which was presented to him by 
Sir George Gilbert Scott, made Hardy 
think of becoming an art-critic, but he 
soon changed his mind. 

Hardy began his literary career, in a 
very modest way, with the publication 
of a semi-humorous article, “How I 
Built Myself a House,’’ which appeared 
in the March 18, 1865, issue of Cham- 
bers’ Journal. It was written in a play- 
ful spirit chiefly to amuse his associates 
in Blomfield’s office. The sole value of 
the piece now is its rarity as a collec- 
tor’s item. At the same time, more seri- 
ously, he began to write poetry, and to 
send it to various magazines. All the 
poems of this period were rejected, and 
they were not published until 1898 — 
three years after his career as a novelist 
had been closed by the storm that greeted 
Jude the Obscure. 
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Two 3 'ears later, in 1867, he wrote — 
and destroyed — his first attempt in fic- 
tion, The Poor Man and the Lady. The 
manuscript was read by John (after- 
wards Lord) Morley, and by George 
Meredith, who read it, professionally^ 
as reader for Chapman and Hall. His 
criticism of it, on the ground that it 
had too little plot, is rather interesting 
when one remembers that Hardy’s next 
novel. Desperate Remedies (written to 
please Meredith) was criticized because 
it had too mueh plot. 

In March 1870, Hardy was sent to 
Cornwall, on a commission to restore 
the church of St. Juliot, near Boscastle. 
There, he met Emma Lavinia Gifford, 
the youngest daughter of a Plymouth 
solicitor, J. AttersoII Gifford, and a niece 
of Dr. Edwin Hamilton Gifford, Canon 
of Worcester, and, later. Archdeacon of 
London. He married her on September 
17, 1874, at St. Peter’s Elgin Avenue 
Church, Paddington, London, the cere- 
mony being performed by the bride’s 
uncle. Emma Hardy (who died unex- 
pected!}' on November 27, 1912, after 
a ver}' short illness) wrote a detailed 
account of her first meeting with Hardy 
and of her impressions; it is included in 
The Early Life of Thomas Hardy. She 
bears some resemblance to Elfride Swan- 
court, the heroine of A Pair of Blue 
Eyes, but there is no basis for the com- 
mon belief that there is a similar re- 
semblance between Hardy and Stephen 
Smith, the hero. 

In 1872 Frederick Greenwood, editor 
of the Cornliill Magazine, saw a copy 
of Under the Greenwood Tree. Attracted 
to the novel— a favorite with Tennyson 
and Browning — because his own name 
formed part of the title, he asked Hardy 
to write a serial story for him for the 
readers of the Comhill. Hard}' gladly 
accepted the proposal, and responded 
with Far From the Madding Crowd, 
which delighted Greenwood, and- which 
was at first thought to be the work of 
George Eliot. It is rather curious that 
this mistaken ascription, certainly a 
compliment to both authors, seems to 
have caused Hardy some annoyance. 
The novel w'as published in November 
1874, two months after his marriage, 
and Hardy had his first taste of real 
success. 



THOJI.-tS HARDY 


From then on, until 1895, he con- 
tinued to write a series of novels, most 
of them masterpieces, and all of them 
of a quality to make sensible enough 
the statement of so fine a stylist as 
Stevenson that he “would give his hand 
to write like Hardy.’’ And then, for 
motives that have never been completely 
revealed — the unfavorable reception of 
hide the Obscure is only a partial ex- 
planation — Hardy brought his activity 
as a novelist to an end with what has 
been called “the most painful story ever 
written.” He, himself, declared that the 
attacks on Jude “cured” him of his in- 
terest in novel-writing, but other factors 
must have influenced his unfortunate 
decision. Literary history offers no ex- 
ample of a major writer being thus 
affected b}' adverse criticism, and there 
is little reason to suspect Hardy of any 
weakness in tliis direction. He was too 
strong, mentally, to allow himself to be 
turned from a deliberately cliosen path, 
and had he not been able to “take it,” 
he would have stopped long before Jude. 

From 1898 until his death, he devoted 
himself to poetry — which is probably 
what he had wanted to do for a long 
time— producing several volumes of re- 
markable verse, and The Dynasts, a 
drama of epic proportions, that startled 
the critics who were condescendingly 
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asserting that he was “tliru” as a cre- 
ative artist. In other words, Hardy 
began — and ended — as a poet. His first 
reputation has tended to overshadow his 
second, but indications are not wanting 
to suggest tliat a truer balance is alread)' 
in process of making. His great _l3'ric 
genius is now more fully recognized, 
and appreciation of its value and its 
significance for the twentietli century 
is constantly growing among those 
qualified to pass judgment. Archer, 
Gosse, and Clement Shorter, it ma}' be 
stated, deserve honorable mention for 
early seeing Hardy’s poetic gift and for 
calling it to public attention. 

On Februaiy 11, 1914, Hardy married 
his secretai'}', Florence Emil}' Dugdale, 
a journalist, newspaper writer, and au- 
tlior of several juvenile books. She 
made the last fourteen years of his life 
comfortable; she protected him from 
unwelcome publicity that interfered widi 
his work, and she has placed all Hardy 
students in her debt by a two-volume 
life of her husband. 

His eightietlt birthday was made 
happy by the honors that he received. 
The Societj' of Authors sent a delega- 
tion to greet him, consisting of Gals- 
worth)', Augustine Birrell, and Sir 
Anthony Hope. Another group of 
writers, headed by Robert Bridges, pre- 
sented liim with an address and a volume 
of poems written in his honor. The 
year before, Siegfried Sassoon arranged 
a similar tribute in the fonn of a book 
of fifty poems by as many poets, and 
he delivered the gift to Har% person- 
all}', who sent a letter to each con- 
tributor, declaring that if they could take 
the trouble to write verses in his honor, 
he could take the time to express his 
gratitude. 

Hardy died on Wednesday, Januar}' 
11, 1928, at 9:05 p. m at his Dorchester 
home. Max Gate, built in 1885 from his 
own plans. He had been ill for a month, 
having caught cold on December 12, 
and up until an hour of his death it 
was reported that he was continuing to 
improve. After a restless night on Mon- 
day, the 9th, he awoke, ver}' weak, on 
the following morning, but signs seemed 
to indicate that he was getting better. 
Indeed, on that day, he was at least 
strong enough to think of, and to sign 


a checic for, the Royal Literary Pension 
Fund. It was the last time he put pen 
to paper. On the evening of the 10th, 
he asked Rlrs. Hardy to read Rahhi Bcii 
Eara to him, listening to it with a look 
of “wistful intentness.” 

On Wednesday, the last day of his 
life, the seeming improvement still de- 
ceived those around him, and it was not 
apparent until the evening that tliere 
was no hope. A few hours before he 
passed away, he requested j\Irs. Hardy 
to read him the eighty-first stanza of 
tlie Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. He 
was conscious almost to the very end, 
and died, peacefully, resting on his 
wife’s arm. From her, and from his 
sister, a professional nurse, he received 
competent and affectionate care. He was 
attended by one of his dearest friends, 
a local physician, Dr. - Mann, and by 
Sir Henry Head ; Barrie, who loved 
him, was a constant visitor. 

Hardy wished to be buried in the’ 
family v.ault at Stinsford, a small vil- 
hage outside Dorchester (tlie Mellstock 
of Under the Greenwood Tree) but 
England wished to honor him witli burial 
in Westminster Abbey. A situation tliat 
threatened to become painful to all con- 
cerned was finally relieved by a com- 
promise. On January 14, Hardy’s body 
was taken to the public crematory at 
Woking, Surrey, where the heart was 
removed and placed in tire grave of 
his first wife. Cremation followed, and 
Barrie had tire sad task of carrying his 
friend's ashes from Woking to the 
Poet’s Corner in Westminster Abbey, 
where they were buried — the highest 
honor that England can pay to its fa- 
mous dead. 

At tire memorial service, held at the 
Abbey on the afternoon of Monday, 
January 16, the pall-bearers were Prime 
Minister Baldwin, Ramsay MacDonald, 
Kipling, Shaw, Galsworthy, Gosse, Bar- 
rie, A. E. Housman, E. M. Walker, 
Pro-Provost of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, and A. B. Ramsay, Master of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. The 
public was admitted to the sen'ice, and 
thousands gathered at the north door, 
hours before the time set. and waited 
in a heavy downpour of rain. All classes 
and grades of society were represented 
in the line: people of evident wealth 
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and distinction, small businessmen, 
clerks, students, artists, actors, workers, 
farmers, and — from their appearance — 
tramps. It was interesting to listen to 
the eager discussions of the crowd; 
what ^vas his greatest novel, who would 
take his place as England’s leading man 
of letters, and would he be remembered 
as a novelist or as a poet? 

One who came to the house at Max 
Gate a few weeks before his death saw 
Hardy as “a little man, with wisps of 
faded sandy hair on the back of the 
collar of his tweed jacket, blue-eyed, 
with a masterful nose that turned 
slightly fi’om the straight, whose reared 
and questioning eyebrows pushed fur- 
rows up his forehead to his bald and 
globular cranium.” In his twenties. 
Hardy wore a thin black moustache, and 
his thirties and forties a full moustache, 
witli side-whiskers and beard, rounded 
in the earlier period, and trimmed to a 
point in the later. As he grew older, 
he discarded his beard, and all the more 
familiar portraits show him as clean- 
shaven. H'ardy sat for the principal 
artists and sculptors, both English and 
Continental: Sir Hubert Herkomer, 
William Strang (Windsor Castle), Ful- 
ler Maitland (Magdalene College), Ou- 
Icss and Thornycroft (both in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery), Augustus John, 
Jacques Blanclie, and Serge Yourievitch. 

Hard}' was an honorarj' fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, and of 
Queen's College, Oxford. He also held 
honorar}' doctorates in literature from 
Cambridge and Oxford, and in laws 
from Aberdeen, Bristol, and St. An- 
drews. Of his Cambridge doctor’s 
gown, he was especially proud. From 
1909 to 1926, he was governor of the 
Dorchester Grammar School, founded 
hv .an Elizabethan Thomas Hard}', one 
of his ancestors. 

In June 1910. he received the Order 
0! Merit, which literary men value more 
highly than a knighthood, and, in the 
same year, on November 16, he was 
presaited with the freedom of the city 
ot Dorchester, which probably meant 
more to him, personally, than any of the 
academic or govemmcntal honors that 
le received. To his own people, who 
'•ere slightly puzzled by his fame, he 
''■as always, as he wished to be, "plain 


Tom’’ Hardy. Not very fond of public 
speaking, on this occasion, Mrs. Hardy 
tells us, he gave one of the most suc- 
cessful speeches that he ever delivered. 

On his birthday, in 1912, he was 
awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
Society of Literature, the presentation 
being made at IMa.x Gate by Sir Henr}' 
Newbolt and William Butler Yeats. 
Only four people were present at the 
ceremony, but all the formalities were 
observed, as tho a large audience were 
present. Hardy's characteristic modesty 
comes out in an interesting note: “New- 
bolt wasted on the nearl}' empty room 
the best speech he ever made in his life, 
and Yeats wasted a very good one; 
mine in returning thanks was as usual 
a bad one, and the audience was quite 
properly limited.’’ In March 1920, he 
was elected an honorary fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
At his death, he was the third presi- 
dent of the Incorporated Society of 
Authors, a position in which he suc- 
ceeded 'Tennyson and Meredith, and in 
which he was followed by Barrie. 

He was also a justice of the peace 
for his native district, a member of the 
Athenaeum Club, the Savile Club, and 
of the Society of Dorset Men in Lon- 
don. That his love of, and sympathy 
for, animals, prominent both in his 
novels and in his verse, was not merely 
artistic, is evidenced by his active mem- ' 
bership on the Council of Justice •’ ? 
Animals. A fine human side of tlie rr-9*^-' 
appears in a statement — with a touch 
Swift in it~with which not many En^^t 
lishmen would agree; “I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the many varie- 
ties of sport to pronounce which is, quan- 
titativ'ely, the most cruel. I can only 
say generally that the prevalence of 
those sports which consist in the pleasure 
of watching a fellow-creature, weaker 
or less favored than ourselves, in its 
struggles, by Nature's poor resources 
only, to escape the death-agony we mean 
to inflict by the treaclierous contrivances 
of science, seems one of the many con- 
vincing proofs that we have not yet 
emerged from barbarism. In the present 
state of affairs there would appear to 
be no logical reason why the smaller 
children, sav, of overcrowded families, 
should not 'be used for sporting pur- 
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poses, Darwin has revealed that there 
would be no difference in principle; 
moreover, these children would often 
escape lives intrinsically less happy than 
those of wild birds and other animals.” 

On June 14, 1928, Hardy’s associa- 
tion with Adelphi Terrace was com- 
memorated by a panel in the library 
of the British Drama League. It reads; 
''Thomas Hard.v, O. i\I. The first floor 
of S, Adelphi Terrace, was formerly 
the office of illr. (afterwards Sir) A. 
Blomficld, and here Thomas Hardy, aged 
22-27, was in his cmplo 3 ’mcnt as an 
architect in the years 1862-67. Here 
he .saw the ILnbankment being built and 
wrote some of the poems that were to 
be published many years afterwards. 
His scat was by the easternmost window 
of the front room.” The panel, fixed 
in the wall behind Hard 3 ''s old seat, was 
placed in position b 3 ' Mrs. Hard 3 ', who 
was accompanied by Barrie. On May 
4, 1931, American admirers of Hardy’s 
work paid him their tribute by the erec- 
tion of a monument near the house in 
which he was born, and also near the 
house in which he died. It was unveiled 
by John Livingston Lowes. 

It. s. R. 

Thomas Hardy's works: 

Novni.s: The Poor Man and the Lady 
(destroyed); Desperate Remedies, 1S71; Un- 
der the Greenwood Tree, 1S72; A Pair of 
Blue Eyes, 1S73; Far From the J[adding 
yepwd, 1S74; The I-Iand of Ethclberta, 15 / 6 ; 

‘ Return of tlie Native, 1S7S; The 
' .^mpet-Jrajor, iSSo; A Laodicean, 1SS2; 
pjvo on a Tower, 1SS2; Tlie Mayor of 
Lasterbridge : The Life and Death of a Man 
of Character, 18S6; The Woodlanders, 1887; 
Tess of the D'Urbervillcs : A Pure Woman 
Faitlifnlly Presented, iSgi ; The Well- 
Beloved: A Sketch of a Temperament, 1802; 
.Tnde the Obscure, 1895. 

Short Stories: Wessc.x Talcs, iSSS; A 
Group of Noble Dames, iSgi ; Life’s Little 
Ironies, 1894; A Changed Man, The Waiting 
Supper and Other Tales, 1913. 

PoETRV: Wesse.x Poems, 1S9S; Poems of 
the Past and Present, 1901 ; Time’s Lan.ghing- 
Stocks. 1909; Satires of Circumstance; Lyrics 
and Reveries With ^Miscellaneous Pieces, 
1914; Moments of Vision, 1917; Collected 
Poems, roip; Late Lyrics and Earlier, 1022; 
Collected Poems, 1923: Human Shows: Far 
Phantasies, Songs and Trifles, 1925; Christmas 
in the Elgin Room, 1927; Winter Words in 
Various Moods and Metres, 102S (posthum- 
ous). 

Drama : The Dynasts ; A Drama of the 
Napoleonic Wars; Part I. 1904; Part 11 , 


1906; Part III, 190S (one-volume edition, 
1910) : The Famous Tragedy of the Queen 
in Cornwall at Tintagcl in Lyonesse, 1923. 

About Thomas Hard 3 ': 

Abercrombie, L. Thovias Hardy: A Critical 
Sludy; Beach, J. W. jTlw Technique of 
Thomas Hardy; Braybrookc, P. Thomas 
Hardy and his PhitosoHiy; Brennccke, E. 
Thomas Hardy’s Universe: A Study of a 
Poet's Hind; The Life of Thomas Hardy; 
Child, H. 'Thomas Hardy; Dufhn, H. C. 
Thomas Hardy: A Study of the IFcrsc.v 
Noziels; Grimsditch, H. B. Character and 
Environment in the Nozvls of Thomas 
Hardy; Hard.v, F. E. (Mrs. Thomas) The 
Early Life of Thomas Hardy; The Later 
Pears of Thomas Hardy; Hcdgccock, F. A. 
Thomas Hardy: Pensenr et Artiste; John- 
son, L. The Art of Thomas Hardy; Lea, H. 
Thomas Hardy’s U’esse.r; Williams, R. The 
ll’essc.r Hovels of Thomas Hardy. 

Pookman (London) 194:96 July igii; 
Edinburgh Reviczu 207:421 April 1908; Fort- 
nightly Rezdezo 107:464 starch 1. 1917; 629 
April 2, 1017: Freeman 8:490 Januaiy 30, 
I92(; 8:515 February 6, 192.1; London Mer- 
ciiry 5:396 February 1922; 15:157 December 
1926 ; 17:532 March 1928; AVte Republic 23; 
22 June 2, 1020; Ndrih American Revieze 
194:96 July 1911; Pociry i6:.|3 January 1920; 
Yale Rez’it'if 15:515 April 1926. 

Cliarles Bonrdmtin Hawes ISS9-1923 

pHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES,' 
^ American writer of tales of the sea, 
was born in Clifton Springs, New York, 
January' 24, 1SS9. He grew up in Ban- 
gor, Maine, living the life of an outdoor 
bov. 

The school he attended put great stress 
on the classics. Hawes did not care for 
them at first, but when he was told that 
he must ‘‘stay up” in Latin or stay out 
of football, he became an above-the- 
average Latin student. This interest in- 
creased at Bowdoiii, which he entered 
at eighteen. At one time he found a 
chum with whom he took long walks 
during which no word of English would 
be spoken; only Latin. 

At Bowdoin he was a passable student, 
doing well in the subjects he liked and 
not badly' in the others, was editor of 
tlie undergraduate magazine, received 
several prizes and scholarships — literary' 
rather tlian scholastic — and was class 
poet in his senior y'ear. At graduation 
in 1911 he was awarded the Nathaniel 
Hawthorne Fellowship of a year at the 
Harvard Graduate 'School, where he 
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Studied under Professor Baker and other 
leading members of the literary faculties. 

During college years he had spent his 
summers with surveying parties in the 
Maine woods, and after leaving Harvard 
he put in a year at this work, followed 
by a year of teaching at Harrisburg 
Academy, Pennsylvania. Further teach- 
ing was cut short by an opportunity to 
join the editorial staff of the Youth’s 
Companwn in Boston, to which he had 
contributed short stories (his talent as 
a talespinner went back to childhood 
days, when even at the age of five he 
would hold groups of playmates in fas- 
cinated attention). 

While working on the Compaiiiou 
Hawes began the research work whicli 
gives his books the authentic flavor which 
has won so much favorable comment for 
hem. In the words of Clayton Ernst, 
Hie haunted the wharves, talked with 
sailors, took photographs, and col- 
®kted logs. New Bedford and Salem, 
Ae Peabody Marine Museum, and the 
Essex Institute knew him well. And not 
content with studying the books which 
he found in the libraries he began the 
establishment of a technical library of 
Ins own. No one could be more per- 
sistent than he in running down an elu- 
sive volume. He searched the second 
hand stores on Cornhill, he followed 
eveiy^ clew patientty — and gradually his 


librarjf grew by additions from here and 
there across the water until he had the 
logs and the charts, the books on sea- 
manship, the land maps, and the narra- 
tives that he wanted.” 

The first book-length product of all 
this effort was The Mutineers, an adven- 
ture story which appeared as a serial 
in The Open Road, a boys’ magazine 
just then being launched under Ernst’s 
editorship. The following 3 fear the story 
appeared as a book and Hawes trans- 
ferred from the Companion to the Open 
Road staff. His two other long stories. 
The Great Quest and The Dark Frigate, 
were both published serially in the Open 
Road before appearing as books. 

Hawes died suddenly after a brief ill- 
ness in 1923. In the same year, but after 
his death. The Dark Frigate was awarded 
the American Library Association’s New- 
bery Medal for “the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for 
children.” 

At the time of his death Hawes had 
plans for a number of stories and was 
working on a draft of a history of whal- 
ing. Following his death this was com- 
pleted by his wife (Dorothea Cable 
Hawes, the daughter of George W. 
Cable, whom he had married in 1916) 
and was published under the title Whal- 
ing. 

Hawes was always active and inter- 
ested in sports and games of all kinds. 
He particularly liked fencing (he was a 
member of the fencing team in college) 
and chess. Hearing of the Japanese game 
of shogi, similar to chess, he would not 
rest until he had made Japanese friends 
who taught him to play it. 

"No one who talked with Charles 
Boardman Hawes even for a few minutes 
could fail to notice an exceptional bal- 
ance of physical, mental, and moral 
fibre,” sa 3 'S Ernst. “. . . Fear did not 
seem to enter his makeup.” 

Of Hawes’ work Ernst sa 3 ^s : “He re- 
fused to do anything less thoroly and 
less perfectly than la 3 " within his utmost 
power. In 3 'ellowed volumes he traced 
the histories of ships long since gone 
from the seas, he hunted down log books 
and charts and models and familiarized 
himself with the actual life on land and 
sea in those earlier da 3 "s. Finally he 
wrote — imagination hand in hand with 
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truth — and revised, and re-revised, in sen- 
tence, paragraph, and chapter. Much has 
been said about Hawes’ mastery of style. 
The secret of it is in prose rhythms, Ih.at 
sure sense of the audible word which 
makes Stevenson such easy reading.” 

Charles Boardman Hawes’ works; 

The Mutineers, 1020; Tlie (ire.nt Qnc.st, 
1021 : Gloiieester: By l.aml aiul Sea, 1923; 
The Dark Frigate, 1923; Whaling, 1923. 

About Charles Boardman Hawes; 

F.rnst, r, Charles Hoardmau Hmecs and 
Ills Swinping )’ants of High Advcntiirr and 
Ihe Sen. 


Anthony Hope Hawkins 
.See ‘'Ilojn', Authouy” 


Henry Hazlitt lS9-f- 

TLThNRY H^VZLITT, iVmerican critic 
and editor, was born in Philadelphia 
on November 28, 1894. His maternal 
grandfather and grandmother came from 
(lermany; two of his ancestors on his 
father’s side fought as colonels in the 
2 \nierican revolution, and he is a col- 
lateral descendant of William Haalitt, 
the essayist and critic. 

His father died when Henry was five 
months old, and he attended Girard 
College in Philadelphia, an institution for 
fatherless boys, from the age of six to 
nine. 2 \t that time his mother re-married, 
and Henry was moved to Brooklyn, 
where he attended the public schools and 
Bovs I-Iigh School. He entered the 
College of the City of New York for a 
few months, and his ambition at that 
time was to become a psychologist, but 
the reduced economic circumstances of 
his family compelled him to leave and 
take a job. 

This was in 1913. He wanted news- 
paper work, and the only opening he 
could find of that nature was on the 
Wall Street Jounial. He was not in the 
least interested in finance, hut he be.gan 
to read hooks on economics, and his 
interest in economic questions increased 
gradually but steadily. Meanwhile he 
began work on a book with the rather 
ambitious title Thinkhtg as a Selcucc, 
which appeared in his twentv-first year’. 
In 1916 he left the Wall Street Journal 
to write the “Wall Street Paragraphs” 
column in the AH 70 York Evening Post. 


He continued this until shortly after 
the United States entered the World 
War, when he enlisted in the aviation. 
All that happened to him was that he 
became a cadet, went thru I’l-inccton 
ground school, and flew around Ellington 
Field in Texas until the 2\rniisticc. 

•Shortly after that he took a position 
with the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank (one of the ten largest banks of 
the country until it was later absorbed 
bj’ the Cliase) as the writer of their 
monthly letter analyzing business and 
financial conditions. lie continued this 
thru 1919 and 1920. and became also 
the 2 \.merican correspondent of La 
Revue Economique Internationale of 
Belgium. In 1921 he left to become 
financial editor of the Nc~u York Eve- 
iiiiiej Mail, a position in which he again 
remained for about two years, acting 
also for a few months as Washington 
correspondent during the Harding 
regime. 

In May 1923 he resigned from the 
Jfail to become an editorial writer on 
the A^c'c York Herald, and transferred 
to the Sun when Frank Munsey sold 
the Herald to the Tribune. He continued 
as editorial writer on the Sun until 1925 
when Frank Ernest Hill, the literary 
editor, left to join a publishing firm. 
Hazlitt was asked whether he would 
conduct the book department for a few 
weeks until a permanent literary editor 
was appointed. Nothing was said to 
him for a few months about his suc- 
cessor, and when he casually mentioned 
the matter it was as casually suggested 
to him that he continue as literary’ editor 
himself. He did this for about four 
years, when he left to become literary 
editor of the Nation on January 1, 1930. 
He married Valeria DeBlois' Earle of 
New York in 1929. 

Late in 1933 Hazlitt was appointed 
editor of the Aineriean Mercury, effec- 
tive January 1, 1934. to succeed PI. L. 
Mencken, who had resigned. Hazlitt re- 
mained with the Mercury, however, for 
only a few months, resi.gning to devote 
himself to his own writing. 

Hazlitt’s three major interests have 
been in the fields of literature, philoso- 
phy. and economics. 2 \t the age of 
twenty-five, after having devoured all of 
Arnold Bennett’s little books on self 
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improvement, he amused himself by writ- 
ing a volume more or less in imitation of 
them called The JFay to fVUTPozvcr. 
He regretted the book almost as soon as 
he saw it in its final form, his only 
consolation being that he had given only 
one hour a day to it before he left the 
house each morning and that it was 
completed in two months. Altho he 
wrote ntimerous magazine articles in 
the meanwhile and made several abortive 
starts on projected volumes, he did not 
publish any new volume for ten years. 
In 1932 he edited a sjanposium called A 
Practical Program for America, com- 
posed of cssa)’s by Leo \^^oIman, E. R. 
A. Scligman, Walton H. Hamilton, H. 
Parker Willis and others on some major 
economic and political problems. In 
1933 he wrote a pamphlet in the John 
Day series called Instead of Dictatorship, 
urging a simplified democracy' involving 
a small unicameral legislative bodv 
elected by proportional representation 
and operating under a simplified parlia- 
mentary rather than a presidential sys- 
tem. His most important book, hou'- 
cver, was The Anatomy of Criticism, 
published in the fall of 1933, which de- 
veloped his critical opinions thru a series 
of “trialogues.” 

Hazlitt believes that criticism is as 
neces.'iarv as it is inevitable; that the 
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critic's c.vistence is justified not only by 
one function, but by an almost indefinite 
number — that if his final role is perhaps 
to apppraise and to judge, he must be 
incidentally a merit-finder as well as a 
fault-finder, a discoverer of talent as 
well as an exposer of charlatanism, and 
that he may be also a reporter, a psv- 
chographer, an interpreter, catalyzer, 
and an artist. He believes that the 
doctrine neither of pure impressionism 
nor pure objectivism is tenable; the final 
arbiter of literary values, he holds, is the 
“'social mind,” and the individual critic 
should strive for universality in his judg- 
ments even while he recognizes that his 
limitations of knowledge and of tempera- 
ment must forever prevent him from 
completely achieving it. He does not 
believe that either complete conventional- 
ism or complete rebellion in literary 
fo'rms is either possible or desirable, and 
holds that the great writer must be at 
once traditionalist and experimentalist. 
He believes that the immemorial argu- 
ment between the realists and the ro- 
manticists has been based largely on lack 
of understanding, that what is important 
in a novel is its psychological penetration 
and internal coherence rather than its 
literal “truth-to-life,” that all art involves 
some interpretation or idealization of 
experience, and that what should concern 
us is not the fact of this idealization, 
but the nature of it. He agrees with 
the new “Marxist” critics that it is often 
illuminating to discuss a writer's eco- 
nomic roots and milieu, his class preju- 
dices and limitations, but he holds that 
the greatest writer.s have always been 
able to surmount these in the same way 
that they have been able to sunnount 
the limitations of their nationality', his- 
toric era, personal age. and sex, and that 
a criticism that harps constantly on the 
"class-struggle” note must soon become 
infinitely boring. 

Finally, he holds that the apjfiication 
of all standards, principles and rules of 
criticism must be cautlou.s and_ indirect, 
that we must judge a work of literature, 
as wc judge a man. with the whole of 
our e.xpcricnce and knowledge, and that 
nothing can lake the place of personal 
discernment. 

Hazlitt has been characterized as "no- 
(oriouslv hard-minded" as a critic. 
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Ik-iirv Hazlitt’s works: 

TliinkuiK as a Science, igi6; The Way to 
Will-Poucr, 1922; Instead of Dictatorshtp, 
lOd,!; The Anatomy of Criticism, 1933. 

About Henry Hazlitt; 

fiostoii Evening Trausetifl Book ScclioH 
October 21, Eifemry Digest October 

zS, J033. 

Verner von Heidenstam 1S59~ 

•yERNER VON HEIDENSTAM, 

’ Swedish poet and novelist, Nobel 
Prize winner in 1916, was born on July 
6, 1859, on his father’s estate at Olsbam- 
inar, 5rebro, Sweden. His father, Nils 
Gustaf von Ileidenstam, was a Captain 
in the Swedish army and in private life 
an engineer. The family was ancient and 
of noble lineage and many of the Heidcn- 
stains had served in Swedish diplomatic 
and nsilitarv service. Young Verner 
was a child of precarious health and 
much given to the reading of poetry and 
heroic tales. At an early date he 
familiarized himself with the works of 
Bellman and Tegncr, Vitalis and Tope- 
lius, and took much delight in the tales 
of the common people. 

After preliminary preparations at 
home, Verner entered a school at Stock- 
holm. but after a few years of study 
had to give it up because of failing 
health. In 1876 be was sent abroad to 
recuperate and for eight \'ears remained 
awaj’ from Sweden, traveling and study- 
ing in Italy, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and the Orient. The winter of 1S79- 
80 he spentlin Rome, and the following 
year studioca art under Gerome at the 
Ecole clcs nWux-Arts at Paris. About 
this time be nWl a certain Emilia Ug.gla. 
a Swiss girl, with whom he fell madiv 
in love and wlbom he married in 1880. 
This brought abVit an estrangement with 
his people at Iiome, and Heidcn.siani did 
not return to Sweden until 1887, rvhen 
he was summoneclVo the doath-bed of his 
father. The summer of 1882 the Heidcn- 
stains spent travelinV in Norway and the 
following year they ycturned to Svvitzer- 
land wlierc they rented the ancient ensile 
of Brunegg. This aiid the succeeding 
two years were spent in almost hermit- 
likc seclusion and study, the only persons 
around licidenstam being his wife and 
August Strindberg. Heidenstam’s studies 


embraced belles lettres, both ancient and 
modern, philosophy and histor)-, studies 
which be used to advantage in bis later 
literary work. 

In tlie year 1887, as was noted above, 
Heidenstam was recalled to Sweden. The 
following year he published his first 
volume of poctiy entitled PilgTtinagc and 
IVandcrycars, a notable first book where- 
in he used to advantage the Oriental 
experiences and Italian and Swiss land- 
scapes which he had had an opportunitv 
of observing during his many years of 
Wanderjahre. At about the same time 
two other notable Swedish poets made 
tlieir appearance, Gustaf Froding; “at 
once the Burns and the Heine of Svvedish 
poetrv’,” and Oscar Levertin (of Jewish 
e.xtraction), a poet of "a more mystical 
and esthetic bent.” With the latter 
Heidenstam collaborated, in 1890, on a 
novel entitled Pepita's Wedding in wliich 
the two poets urged a return to idealism 
and a search for inner truth as against 
the fashionable naturalism represented by 
Strindberg. In 1889, a year before the 
collaboration, Heidenstam published a 
novel of travel reminiscences and Orien- 
tal experiences which he called Endym- 
ion and which more than any other of 
his early works entitled him to the honor 
of an ‘‘imaginative realist.” It deals 
with the old theme of the Orient doomed 
to death wlien encountering the civiliza- 
tion of the Western world, but with this 
diffei'cncc that the young author found 
much in tlie declining Orient which he 
preferred to the victorious West. 

In 1893 Heideustam's wife died. Three 
years later he married Olga Wiberg, but 
a divorce soon followed. Then, in 1899, 
as his fame as a literaty man had been 
augmented by a volume of essays and 
another of trav'el sketches,- the Goten- 
burg Academy of Science and Letters 
elected him to its membership. The fol- 
lowing year he moved to a country estate 
at Naddo, near Yadstena, where he has 
lived, when not traveling, ever since. 
Here he married for a third time. His 
wife, Greta Sjoberg, almost twenty years 
his junior, a charming hostess, helped 
him to entertain his man)" friends and 
admirers, among whom he could count 
several Scandinavian and German schol- 
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ars, Sven Hedin the explorer, and the 
painter Prince Eugene of Sweden. 

As the years advanced, Heidenstam’s 
fame increased. In 1909 he was made 
honorary Doctor of Philosophy by the 
University of Stockholm; a year later 
he was elected honorar}’ member of the 
Swedish Literary .Society of Finland; 
and in 1912 he was made one of the 
eighteen immortals of the Swedish Acad- 
emy which already included Selma 
Lagerldf. In 1916 Heidenstam was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature. 
Since this last great honor, Ileidenestam 
has practically ceased writing. He has 
Worked for many years on popular read- 
ers for the 3 "oung, but his creative life 
of a larger order stopped with tlie pub- 
lication of his Nya Diktcr in 1915. 

Verner von Heidenstam maj' be 
grouped w'ith the realists, but there is 
much in his writings cvliich e.xpresses a 
protest against that form of realism and 
naturalism which aims at merely describ- 
ing life as it is. lie is an idealist, a 
national idealist, comparable to Kipling 
and to Carducci, and the pessimism of 
the naturalists and the poverty of fantasj' 
of the realists find in his eyes notliing 
hut scorn. He began as a poet, a dis- 
of Runeberg and Topelius, and 
"'as inspired to renew the tradition be- 
gun by Count Karl Snoilsk}', who had 


come out as an epicurean lover of Italian 
beauty in 1869.” 

While most of his poems deal with 
subjects of folk lore and Oriental myth- 
ology', his prose works are even more 
truly the products of a ripe imagination. 
Hans Alienus, his first important novel, 
“is a monument on the grave of his 
carefree youth. lie discovered that 
I)eaut 3 ' cannot satisfy the hunger of the 
soul; his hero, a pilgrim in the storied 
lands of the East, is a brooding Faust, 
who even in the pleasure gardens of 
Sardanapalus cannot cease from his pain- 
ful search after the meaning of life.” 
A later variation on the same theme 
may be found in the Tree of Folkuiigs, 
published in 1905-07. This consists of 
two Jiovcls, Polke Filhytcr and The 
Bcllbo Heritage, which together form 
"... a romance, mingling history, sagas, 
faiuasy, pageantry, action, and modern 
interpretation of some of the deeds and 
ideals of the Vikings.” They arc both 
like Faust and like Peer Gynt in their 
search for life’s meaning, but unlike 
cither in their purely national atmos- 
phere. St. Birgitta’s Pilgrimage is a tale 
of the spiritual seeking of a great Swed- 
ish religious personality in the Middle 
Ages; and S't. George and the Dragon 
and The Forest Murmurs are two vol- 
umes of sagas and tales retold in a 
manner which has endeared them es- 
pecially to the younger readers of 
Sweden. The Stoedes and their Chief- 
tains is another collection of tales for 
the young, and was especially' devised as 
a school reader. It takes up one by one 
the lives of the great Swedish heroes 
of ancient times, both mythological and 
historical, and passes them before us in 
a vivid connected review. 

A much earlier work, tho also in the 
same deeply national genre, are the tales 
collected under the title Karolinerna or 
The Charles Men. In this volume 
Heidenstam proves himself to be “a 
prose-writer whose monumental simplic- 
ity and classic beauty of style leaves him 
without a rival among his contempor- 
aries.” It is a volume of prose-poems 
depicting heroism of the Swedes in the 
disastrous wars of Charles XII ivhere 
it is their manly facing of defeat that 
calls for our admiration. The Charles 
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Men, in the words of Fredrik Book, 
“is not only a monument over the fall 
of the Swedish empire, but also a hymn 
on the beauty in its destruction, the 
hopeless magnanimity of obedience to 
duty, the poetry of sacrifice. It ex- 
presses Heidenstain’s deeply tragic phi- 
losophy of life. The highest that a man 
can attain is to fall with honor, and 
such is the fate of the best. Flappiness 
is common and superficial ; suffering is 
holy and great.” 

I'leidenstam. . . “is a great artist in 
presenting vivid scenes from the human 
drama, both subjective and objective. He 
boldly represents life as he knows it in 
the light of a militant, optimistic imag- 
ination.” As he himself has e.xpressed 
it in one of his poems: 

There is a spark dwells deep within 
my soul. 

To get it out into the daylight’s glow 

Is my life’s aim both first and last, 
the whole. 

A. B. 


Principal works of Verncr von Hcidcn- 
stam ; 

Poems: Vallfart ocli Vandringsar, i88S; 
Dikter, 1895; Et Folk, 1902; Nya IJiktcr, 1915. 

Essays: Reiiiissaiis, 1889; Om Svenskarnes 
Lynne, 1896; Klasiicitet och Germanism, 1898: 
Tankar och Tcchningar, 1899; Dagar och 
Hiindclser, 1909; Proletarfilosofiens Upplos- 
ning och Fall, 1911; StridskrifTtcr, 1912; Kad 
Vilja Vi? 1914.. 

Novels and Short Stories : Fr-nt Col di 
Tenda til Blocksberg, 188S; Endymion, 18^: 
Hans Alienus, 1892; Pepitas Drdllop (with 
O. Levertiii) 1890; Karoliiieriia, 1897-98; 
Sankt Goran och Drakcn, 1900; Hcliga Bir- 
gittas Pilgrinisfard, 190^; Skogeii Susar, 1904; 
Folke Filbyter, 1905;! Bjallboarvet, 1907; 
Sveiiskarna och dcras Ijlovdingar, 1908-10. 


English translationfe of lieidenstain : 

Poems: Sweden’s Laureate: Selected Poems 
by Verner von Ileidenstwm, 1919. 

Plays: The Soothsayep J919: The Birth of 
God, 1920. 

Novels and Short StViries: A King and 
his Campaigners, 1902; iTlic Charles Mcn,_ 
1920; The Tree of the Fplkungs, 1925; The' 
Swedes and Their Chieftajins, 1925. 

About I-Ieidcnstain ; 

Landqiiist, J. Venter \von Hctdcnslmn ; 
Marble, A. R. Nobel Pn'eV I Vinners in Lit- 
erature; see also introdiiclYOiis to Sweden's 
Laureate and The Charles Men. 

Bookman 44:589 February U917; Nation to.-): 
S09 November 30, I()t6; Poietry 10:35 April 
1917; Review of Reviews 55 [97 January 1917. 


Louis Plemon ISSO-1913 

T OUIS HEMON, French novelist, was 
^ born in Brest on October 12, 1880, 
the son of Feli.x liemon, inspector- 
general of the University of Brest. In 
obedience to his father’s wishes, he took 
up law and secured a diploma from the 
Ecolc Coloniale. 

Instead of entering the diplomatic 
career for which he was destined, Ilemon 
wrote sports articles and fiction for news- 
papers. In 1906 he won first prize in a 
literary’ contest conducted by the French 
sport paper, L’Auto, and continued as 
a contributor to that publication until 
his death. He was awarded a prize for 
his story, “Truth Fair,” which was pub- 
lished in Lc Journal of Paris. 

Ilemon showed little interest in the 
work of the younger literary groups of 
his own country and he soon migrated 
to London and married there. Six of 
the eight stories whicli later made up 
the volume. My Fair Lady, were written 
in London and dealt with London life. 
One of them, “Lizzie Blakeston,” ran 
as a brief serial in Lc Temps. The tales 
had little plot. The title story of the 
manuscript collection was a sketch of 
two old men meeting after long separa- 
tion and recalling memories of their boy- 
hood and of the girl whom they both 
loved. 

Two novels of London life, each with 
an immigrant foreigner for its central 
figure, also came from Hemon’s pen at 
this time. Blind M an’s Buff was a novel 
of an Irish laborer on the London docks 
who reached out in all directions in an 
effort to grasp life in his hands only to 
have it elude him. In Monsieur Ripois 
and Nemesis I-Icmon related the story of 
a French cad pursuing his amorous ad- 
ventures in London. 

Left a widower at thirty-one, liemon, 
grief-stricken, went to Canada in 1911. 
In a fragmentary manuscript, which w.as 
later .published as The Journal of Isolds 
Hemon, he described the ocean voj’age 
from Liverpool to Quebec and gave his 
impressions of Quebec and of the jour- 
ney to Montreal. 

At the village of Peribonka, near St. 
John’s Lake, in the northern section of 
Quebec province, Hemon hired out as an 
eight-dollar-a-month laborer to a Frencli- 
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Cinadian farmer named Samuel Bedard. 
He lived on the Bedard fann for six 
months in 1912, arriving in June. Since 
the work in the fields proved too hard 
for him, he worked inside. When the 
farail)’ was away he watched the house 
and tlie two adopted diildren. He slept 
in a large closet near the kitchen in a 
little camp bed. 

On the adjoining farm lived Eva Bou- 
chard, sister of Madame Bedard. Oc- 
casionally the two families dined to- 
gether. Eva recalled Hemon sixteen 3 'ears 
later; “He came to the table with a 
militar)- step. He ate veiy fast. Some 
of his front teeth were lacking. He had 
a moustache which became him verj' well. 
He wore his hair brushed back, with a 
part in the middle, and it fell in little 
curls behind his ears. . .Monsieur Hemon 
did not like to go out visiting. He never 
went to our evening parties. He was 
present only at tliose which occurred in 
ray brother-in-law’s house.” He was 
known as a shy and self-contained person 
nhose , frailty was the reason for his 
seeking health on the farm. His sister 
once described him as a silent man who 
“fled from the world and loved solitude 
and meditation.” On the farm he re- 
ceived many magazines in the mail. Thej- 
learned tliat he was a master of Oriental 
languages. 

Hemon quitted the Bedard farm at the 
close of the 3 'ear 1912 and went to the 
little village of Saint Gedeon nearb 3 C 
There he wrote a novel about the people 
he had known at Peribonka, a novel of 
French-Canadian farm life called Maria 
Chapdclainc. The heroine was modeled 
after Eva Bouchard, and Samuel Bedard 
and his wife were the originals for Mon- 
sieur and Madame Chapdelaine, the 
parents of Maria. The book was a story 
ot Maria and her three suitors. Hemon 
hnished the novel in the spring of 1913 
and posted it to the editor of Lc Temps 
•n Paris. From_ April 9 to June 26 he 
"as emplo 3 'ed in a Montreal business 
°Ua translator. His emplo 3 'er I'e- 
^ncd that "Hemon used to t 3 'pewrite 
ns manuscripts at our office after the 
J 3 } s work. He was so honest that he 
^Wight his own paper to do it with.” 

• wrote a letter to his mother 

'n tans in June, telling her to send his 
'an to Fort William, Ontario, until the 



middle of July and to Winnipeg until 
the first of September. He was going 
to experience the life of the western 
prairies and write about it as he had 
done the life of Old Provence. Then he 
set out on foot along the tracks of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad with a few 
pennies in his pocket. 

On July 8 , 1913, Hemon and his vaga- 
bond companion were killed by a train 
at a curve a mile west of Chapleau in 
Ontario. He was thirt 3 '-two 3 ’ears old. 
He Avas buried in the cemeter 3 '^ of Chap- 
leau by Father Gascon, the village priest, 
who had found a notebook in his pocket 
and guessed from the name he was a 
Catholic. Months later the French Con- 
sul at Montreal, acting on the request of 
Hemon’s mother that he find her son, 
learned of the fatal accident and located 
the grave at Chapleau. 

Soon afterward Hemon’s last novel, 
Maria Chapdclainc, was published seri- 
ally in Lc Temps, attracting little atten- 
tion. In 1916 it was published in a 
limited edition in Montreal, illustrated 
with woodcuts, his first work to appear 
in book form. It was not until 1920 that 
the book came into popularit 3 ’. Madame 
Ludovic Halevy, who had preserved the 
sheets of Lc Temps which contained 
the novel, gave them to her son Daniel 
Halevy and he published it as the first 
of his series, the “Cahiers Verts.” The 
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book bad astounding success. It was re- 
issued 650 times, liad two Englisli trans- 
lations, and sold more than a nydlion 
copies in English and French. This led 
to a search for further material amon^ 
Hemon’s papers and the manuscripts ot 
his four other books were discovered 
and published in 1923, 1924, and 1925. 

There is little action in Hemon’s books. 
Stuart Lowell Rich said that he had tlie 
"power of presenting a beautiful scene, 
vividly and simply drawn, and of evok- 
ing by means of it tlie deeper, qiiieter 
emotions of the mind.” According to 
Edouard Rod, ‘‘he is the historian of the 
people witliout a history, whether they 
lived beside the Thames or the Peri- 
bonka.” 

A white marble slab was placed over 
Hemon’s grave and a commemorative 
stone was erected at Peribonka. The 
Geographical Society of Quebec renamed 
two lakes Lake Hemon and Lake Chap- 
delaine in his honor. In 1928 Eva Bou- 
chard, made famous by Hemon’s novel, 
stood before the Historical Society of 
Montreal and told what she remembered 
of him. The fann of Samuel Bedard 
became a popular tourist shrine. Eva 
Bouchard built a little cottage nearby in 
which to receive the strangers who made 
pilgrimages to her. 

The works of Louis Hemon available 
in English translation; 

Novels: Maria Chapdclainc, igyi ; Blind 
Man’s Buff, 1925; Monsieur Ripois and 
Nemesis, 1925. 

Short Stories: ify Fair Lady, 1923. 

Travel: The Journal of Louis Hemon, 
1924. 

About Louis Hemon : 

Boyd, E. Studies From Ten Literatures. 

Catholic World 125:179 May 1927; Living 
Age 336:131 April 1929. 

“O. Henry” 1862.1910 

HENRY, American short story’ 
writer, was born William Sydney 
Porter at Greensboro, N.C., on Septem- 
ber 11, 1862, and died of tuberculosis 
in New York on June 5, 1910, at the 
age of forty-seven. His parents were 
Dr. Algernon Sydney Porter, whose 
fatlier had migrated to North Carolina 
from Connecticut in 1823, and Mary 
Virginia Swaini Porter, whose family 
had come from Holland to North Caro- 


lina before the Revolutionary War. Her 
father was a newspaper editor and she 
was fond of writing verses. She died 
when O. Henry was three }-ears old, a 
victim of tuberculosis. The same malady 
was later to claim O. Henry’s first wife 
and his daughter Margaret (in the latter 
case some years after his death, how- 
ever) as well as himself. 

O. Henr)’ was “raised” by a maiden 
aunt. Miss Evelina Porter, and attended 
her small private school in Greensboro, 
the onl}’ education he ever had. His 
schooling ended at fifteen. His father 
had alwaj’s been interested in mechanics 
and, as the years went by, had let his 
lucrative practice slip while he spent 
more and more time in his workshop, 
inventing fantastic machines. Young O. 
Hcniy, to help the famil}' finances, went 
to work in his Uncle Clarke Porter’s 
drugstore. Tho he disliked the work he 
did it well, and even became a registered 
pharmacist. There he began to draw 
caricatures and cartoons, practicing on 
the drugstore’s customers, and there also 
he acquired his distaste, from observing 
the habitues of the back room, for the 
“professional Southerner”; noticeable in 
many of his later stories. 

In 1882 O. Henry went to Texas for 
his health. He remained there for fif- 
teen years. At first he made his home 
with the Hall family in LaSalle County, 
former Greensboro neighbors who had 
become leading citizens of tire wild ranch 
country. Their experiences and 0. 
Henry’s own furnished the background 
for his several books of Western stories. 
During his rancli days he learned to be- 
come a “bronco-buster” and studied 
French and Gennan. He was popular 
among his “stirrup brothers,” the cow- 
boy’s, but more for his skill as a car- 
toonist and a singer tlran as a story- 
teller. 

After two years of ranch life he moved 
to Austin, where he at first returned to 
his old profession of drug clerk, later 
working for a real estate firm. In 1887 
he entered the state Land Office for four 
j'cars. He became popular in the social 
life of the capital, and was considered 
something of a Beau Brummell.. He 
sang in choirs and quartets and became 
a captain in the “Austin Grays.” In 
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Jul_v 1887 he married Athol ' Estes, an 
Austin belle, who was to prove a most 
loyal wife and who figured in his later 
stories, notably as Della in “The Gift of 
the Magi,” which has been called his 
tribute to her devotion. It was a run- 
away marriage, because of her parents’ 
belief tliat O. Henry would not make a 
provident husband, but the y’oung couple 
were forgiven and blessed almost im- 
mediately after the ceremony'. In about 
a year a first child was born, but died. 
Sometime afterwards a girl, Margaret, 
was born. 

It was these events which realty began 
0. Henry'’s career as a writer. The 
young couple soon found that the 
hundred-dollar-a-month salary' of a Land 
Office clerk did not go far, even in the 
’Eighties, in maintaining a household in 
the state capital, and O. Henry', to aug- 
ment his income, began sending “string” 
material — a weekty column of Austin 
news items — to leading papers thruout 
the country'. A Detroit paper took a 
liking to his style, and soon small checks 
began to come in. Then a New York 
magazine, Truth, bought two short 
stories for the sum of six dollars. 

In 1891 there was a change of political 
administrations in Texas, and O. Henry’s 
job at the Land Office came to an end. 
Without delay he found a new position, 
as teller in the First National Bank of 
Austin. He remained there for four 
years and during the time attempted to 
run a newspaper, known as the Rolling 
Stone, which, however, never attained 
any substantial success. 

Out of the bank position grew the 
tragedy- of his life. The bank was oper- 
ated with almost unbelievable laxity' and 
had long been in disfavor with Federal 
banking officials. O. tlenry'’s predecessor 
as teller resigned and his successor at- 
tempted suicide. So bad were the bank’s 
metliods that he scarcely' dared to leave 
It during the business day' for fear of the 
confusion which rvould result in his ac- 
cents from the carelessness of the bank 
officers. Then, one day-, a United States 
inspector walked into the bank and did 
tind irregularity- in his accounts. Accord- 
ing to the best evidence, tho tlie matter 
as never been entirety cleared up, he 
'■as not guilty- of any- wrong-doing; but 


the Federal department was determined 
to make an example of someone and 
chose to have him prosecuted. 

His bank position came to an end, of 
course, but he was not to come to trial 
for four y-ears. For the first y-ear he 
ran his Rolling Stone, which ceased pub- 
lication in the spring of 1895. He then 
accepted a reporter’s job on the Houston 
Post. He remained there onty nine 
months, but in that time established a 
“column” and became the featured writer 
of the staff. 

In 1896 the summons came to return 
to Austin to stand trial for embezzle- 
ment. O. Henry' left Houston for Austin 
on a night train with apparently no in- 
tention but of facing the situation. Fifty- 
miles out of Houston, however, at a 
junction named Hempstead, he inexplic- 
ably' left the train and boarded one going 
the other direction, to New Orleans, 
where, penniless, he went to work as a 
stevedore unloading bananas. His stay 
there was short, for he ivas constantly 
in danger of arrest, since he had fled 
from a Federal rather than a Texas 
court. 

His ne.xt appearance was in Honduras, 
where he fell in with A1 Jennings, fam- 
ous (and later reformed) outlaw. He 
stayed in Honduras an indefinite number 
of months. At one time he sent for his 
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wife to join him, but she was b3' tliat 
time dying of tuberculosis, tho she did 
not let him know it, and was too weak 
to travel. Finally O. Henry and AI 
Jennings and the latter’s brotlier Frank 
were forced to leave the country as the 
result of a prank which had offended the 
local government. 

From Honduras the trio went to South 
America and then to Mexico, traveling 
on $30,000, tlie proceeds of the robbery 
whicli had forced the Jetinings brothers 
to leave the United States. In Mexico 
City another indiscreet episode occurred 
which made it necessary for tlieni to 
ship to San Diego. Bj’ that time the 
$30,000 was gone and the Jennings 
brothers asked O. Henry to join them in 
a robbery, which he refused to do. He 
returned to Plonduras. There he re- 
ceived a Christmas box from his wife. 
In it her motlier had slipped a note: 
"Will, you should come home. Athol 
packed this box running a temperature 
of 105." He started at once and reached 
Austin in Februaiy of 1S97. 

So great had Athol Porter’s bravery 
been thru the trials of her inisband’s 
indictment and flight, together with Iier 
growing illness, that the officials shut 
their to O. Hcnr3’’s return. For a 
time it. seined tliat her health would be 
restc'jed. Her prayer during the months 
of k'n’s .nbsetce had been; "Please, God, 
let line live o sec Will once more," and 
now I slie hal new hope that another 
praYd\;t' wouldylso be successful : “Please, 
God, ]P-t me liv’ to see his name cleared." 
But tills was mt to be. In July, O. 
Henry’k “dimitj sweetheart" died, and 
\ in the .Kollowing February lie went on 
Atrial, wal,s speediY convicted, and sen- 
tenced to\ Ohio Peiitentiary at Columbus, 
. J -hich hg.H-ntered April 25, 1898. 

isr I'ffle d«ubt that his flight 
CCiy^him his\'^°’^''''ction, for the evidence 
on %he embe.sp'cmem charges was ad- 
mittldl3' not \. strong. He made little 
eft'i^, howeveP’ present a defense, 
and the stor3 ’' grown up that he 
accepted convicKj®” Jo shield someone 
else. He alwa3'a ’^'eintained his inno- 
cence. His biograVP>’'=''s Robert (“Bob”) 
Davis and Arthu^v Maurice sa3'' in 
their book The of Bagdad: “The 

presumption is that w’^ten he passed thru 


the prison gales, an innocent man went 
to punishment.” 

Entering prison he found his old pro- 
fession of pharmacist of unexpected aid. 
He was placed immediatel3' in the dis- 
pensar3' and at no time was treated ns an 
ordinary convict. Before long, he ob- 
tained a promotion as sccretar}’ to the 
outside steward. This meant tliat he 
was free to move about outside the prison 
wails. He slept in tho office and even, 
near the end of his term, tool: night 
walks about the Columbus streets wl\en 
he wished. Too, he found his old friend 
Al Jennings in the same penitentiary 
and there seems to have been, ns a mat- 
ter of fact, somewhat of a social life 
among a group of the prisoners. The 
prison officials of the time, it is said, 
were political appointees who knew little 
about running the pcnitentiaiy, and much 
of the actual administration was handled 
by the "gentler grafters” (many mf' 
them men of education serving leans 
for financial misdeeds) who wer^in 
return, granted special privileges, iipud- 
ing much more freedom than would 
generally be supposed. I 

O. Henry, by all accounts, became 
somewhat resigned to his situation a'fter 
a few months, and turned the leisure 
time which his prison duties gave him 
to the writing of short stories. His first 
important published story, “The Alirade 
of Lava Canyon,” which he had written 
previously, appeared in McClure’s 
shortl3' after the prison doors had shut 
on him, and while there he actually wrote 
many stories which were published cur- 
rentl3' and later. It was then that he 
adopted, for obvious reasons, his pen- 
name. But tho there have been many 
theories, the origin of the name “0. 
Hcnr3'” has never been satisfactorily 
decided. 

One of the touching episodes of his 
life was his relationship with his little 
daughter, Alargaret, at this period. She 
had been taken away from Austin by 
her grandparents to Nashville and later 
to Pittsburgh. All thru his prison years 
he kept up correspondence with her, 
writing a scries of whimsical letters, 
carrying no suggestion of his own con- 
dition or state of mind. She later said 
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lhat she was thirty before she learned 
of his conviction and imprisonment. 

His sentence had been for five years, 
but after three years and three months, 
on July 24, 1901, he was released for 
good behavior and went to Pittsburgh 
where Margaret and her grandparents 
were. 

He remained in Pittsburgh little more 
than a year, writing stories and free- 
lancing for the newspapers, and then 
went to New York upon the suggestion 
of the editors of Ainslec's, Gilman Hall 
and Richard Duffy, who had published 
a number of his stories. They agreed to 
publish enough of his work to support 
him at first. Soon other editors were 
seeking him out. One of these was 
"Bob” Davis, who came to induce the 
young author to write introductions to 
feature articles for the Sunday World. 
When Davis later became editor of 
Mimey’s, he gave O. Henry' a five-y'ear 
contract. Thereafter until O. Henry’s 
death their relationship, tho they became 
close friends, was one of demands — 
demands by O. Henry for money (no 
one ever knew what he did with it-^tho 
there are many legends of his generosity 
to “down-and-outers”) and demands by 
Davis for stories. 

0. Henryk’s procrastination was notori- 
ous. Davis characterizes his working life 
as one of "promises and evasions.” 
Alexander Black, who handled his ma- 
terial for the World describes as “propi- 
tiatory fragments” the bits of manuscript 
which customarily reached the newspaper 
office in answer to demands for “copy.” 
Isaac F. Marcosson said, “O. Henry 
was never known to get a piece of work 
into tire hands of an editor except at the 
last possible moment.” He never hesi- 
fated, how'ever, to ask for financial ad- 
vances, and consequently most of his 
career was occupied in writing stories 
the proceeds of which he had already 
spent. At the beginning of his career he 
was accustomed to receive twenty and 
thirty dollars a story'; at the end he was 
paid as much as $1,000 apiece. 

0. Henry’s New York life centered 
around Madison Square, which appears 
in many of his stories. He resided at 
^veral addresses, principally on Irving 
rlace, two blocks below Gramercy' Park - 


Indolent by nature, he seldom went far- 
ther from home than the nearby streets, 
but these he explored thoroly in search 
of material and ideas. Most of his New 
York stories were based upon his noc- 
turnal wanderings in his immediate 
neighborhood. 

Of his life and habits, about which 
much has been written and disputed, 
“Bob” Davis has this to say; “The 
world’s outstanding short story tellers, 
Poe, De Maupassant, Stevenson, and O. 
Henry, all dying young, are reputed to 
have been addicted to excess in some 
form or other. O. Henry drank and 
drank hard. He was a two-bottle man; 
that is, his daily' average consumption 
in the years of his caliphing in New 
York was two quarts of whiskey. . . 
Certainly' the abnormal amount of liquor 
that he consumed between 1903 and 1907 
seriously affected his health. But he 
“carried” his liquor. Unlike Poe, who 
despite the legend drank comparatively 
little, being lashed to irritable excitement 
by' a glass of wine. Porter could consume 
a vast amount of strong spirits and not 
show it. His bibulous habits rarely 
affected his deportment, swayed his gait, 
or altered the tenor of his low even voice. 
In view of the fact that during his writ- 
ing career he turned out more than six 
hundred pieces of original fiction, it is 
reasonable to assume that his mentality 
was not to any great extent impaired by 
the use of alcohol. 

“. . . He had his light affairs, many 
of them, and his conquests were more or 
less easy'. Yet many of the affairs were 
presumably entirely innocent. Many of 
his heroines were drawn direct from life, 
being white-washed and polished up for 
the purposes of fiction.” 

In 1907 O. Henry was married for the 
second time, to Sara Lindsay Coleman 
of Asheville, N.C., friend of his boyhood 
days. They made their home on Long 
Island for a brief time, his daughter 
Margaret coming to live with them. In 
a shojt time, however, his health began 
to fail, and they' went to Asheville. He 
grew steadily' worse and returned to 
New York only' for brief visits. On one 
of these, in June of 1910, he collapsed 
and was rushed to a hospital. He 
survived for two days and was conscious 
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practically until the end, which came just 
at sunrise on June 5. “Pull up the 
shades,’’ he told those about him, and 
added with a smile the words of a cur- 
rent popular song, “I don't want to go 
home in the dark.” Two minutes later 
he was dead. An “O. Plenry'esque” in- 
cident occurred when his funeral, at the 
Little Church Around the Corner in 
New York, was inadvertently set for the 
same hour as a wedding. The wedding 
part}' waited until the services were over, 
wandering about the church garden un- 
aware of what was occurring inside. He 
was buried at Asheville. 

O. Henry is one of the most widely 
published of modern authors. He has 
been called “the American Dc Maupas- 
sant.” His works have been translated 
into nearly all languages, and have run 
into innumerable editions in his own 
country. Of his stories, the volumes 
devoted to New York — his “Bagdad-on- 
the-Siibway” — have had the widest ap- 
peal. All his life he wished to write a 
novel, but, so far as is ktiown, lie never 
began it. He had one unsuccessful ven- 
ture into the drama with Franklin P. 
Adams (“F.P.A.”) ; tho several of his 
stories were successfully dramatized by 
others. 

Perhaps the best description of O. 
Henry in his writing prime is given by 
“Bob” Davis; “I don't believe anyone 
enjoj'cd absolute intimacy with him. He 
was not especially communicative in con- 
versation, altho to his readers he gave 
himself utterl}'. . . Stout, hea^-y chested, 
florid in tone and slotv in movement. His 
shoulders were wide, his carriage erect. 
His head u'as massive, the brow broad, 
and the eyes open. Blue as the sky at 
times. Mdien he laughed his whole face 
lit up. The voice w'as pitched in a low 
key. , . He spoke with a pronounced 
Soutliern accent, combining deliberate 
gestures with his speech. . . A better 
listener than a talker, but a marvelous 
audience under all circumstances. Where 
did he learn so much of life? By living 
it, I suppose. He had considerable of 
that thing called experience.” 

A large and extensive literature has 
grown up around O. Henr3'’s life and 
careei'. 


O. ilcni'y’s works; 

Cabbages anti Kings, 1905: The Four Mil- 
lion, 1900: Waifs and Strays, 1906; Hearts 
of the West, 1907; Tlic Trimmed Lamp and 
Other Stories, 1907: Tlie Gentle Grafter, 
190S; The Voice of the Citj-, 190S; Options, 
1909: Roads of Destiny, igog; Strictly Busi- 
ness, igJO; Whirligigs, ipio; Si.xes and 
Sevens, ipii; Rolling Slones, 1913; Collected 
Works (twelve volumes) 1913. 

About O. Henry : 

Black, A. American Husbands and Other 
Alh'nialit’cs; Chubb, E. A. Stories of 
Authors; Cooper, F. T. Some American Story 
Tellers; Davis, R. H. and Maurice, A, B. 
The Caliph of liagdad; 0 . Henry. Collected 
ll‘'orts (see index for biographical material); 
0 . Henry Papers; Holliday, R. C. Broome 
Street Stratus; Jennings, A. Beating Back; 
Jennings. A. Thru the Shadotvs IPith 0 . 
Henry; Jfai.s, S. P. B. Prom Shakespeare to 
O. Henry; Marcosson, 1 . F. Adventures in 
Inieitneu'ing ; Maurice, A. B. 0 . Henry; 
Sinclair, U. Bill Porter; A Drama of 0 . 
Henry in Prison; Smith, C. A. 0 . Henry 
Biography. 

Bookman 61:436 June 1925; 73 '-SW August 
1931; Golden Book ii :44 April 1930; Literary 
Digest 95:32 March 10, 192S: 99:63 November 
3, '192S; Outlook 148:408 March 34, 1928; Fc- 
vieti! of Revictvs 7S.'2I7 August 1928; 
Saturday Revieto of Literature 7 :g22 June 27, 

1931- 

Josephine Herbst 1S97- 

.\ulobiograpliicnl sketch of Josephine 
Herbst, American novelist: 

OORN Sioux City, Iowa, 1897, of 
Pennsylvania-German stock. Parents 
were second cousins and came of a line 
who had lived in Pennsylvania since 
the carl)' 1700’s. My mother never ad- 
justed lierself to Iowa and fed her chil- 
dren on stories of her people and their 
rovings. .All of her family of her own 
generation had spread thru the country, 
penetrating tlie South, West and Far 
AVest. Perhaps because of my father's 
lack of business success I too wanted to 
move around and leave my home town. 

As a child I kept notebooks and diaries 
because there were bags full of stuff 
like that hanging in onr attic written by 
forefathers from a way back. ]\Iy 
mother’s method of narrating a story 
seemed to me the most telling I ever 
heard and 1 earh' tried to reproduce it 
in school themes. The terrible hot 
summers in Iowa made reading a good 
antidote ; I spent all ray vacations doped 
with any books I could get my hands on. 
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We had a vei^ intelligent librarian who 
got the Little Rcviciv and tlic Masses 
and let me read them. 

After the public schools I went to 
Morningside College and then the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. I was disappointed in 
college and thought the trouble might 
be with Iowa. So I next went to Seattle. 
But first I had to earn money and taught 
school, worked in a printing shop, did 
typing. I took a few' courses at the 
University of Washington at Seattle and 
worked a mimeograph on the side. 

At that time 1 had gi'eat luck with 
jobs and I got the idea I could go any- 
where I pleased and always get work. 
I came East again, worked in tlie Middle 
West for a few months, then the War 
was on. Ei'erything in the world seemed 
moving and tlio I was reading tlic j][osses 
and against the War, could not and 
would not knit, I wanted to move. I 
went to California and witliout much 
belief in what I might get from a univer- 
sity, went to the University of California 
at Berkeley. I graduated from there in 
1919, held down several parasitic jobs 
around the Bay until I had money saved 
to light out again. 

This time I went back to Seattle but 
soldiers were coming home, jobs were 
not so easy to get, I decided the West 
was no good and went East. In New 
York I clerked at Gimbel’s, worked as 
charity case worker, and became a 
reader for a group of magazines super- 
vised by Mencken and Nathan. Money' 
was hard to get, jobs were scarce, it no 
longer looked so easy to move around. 

But in 1921 I took a few hundred 
dollars, all I had, and went abroad. The 
mark was falling in Germany, I lived 
there for more than a year, stayed abroad 
mree y'ears. In 1924 in Paris T met 
hobert McAlmon, Nathan Asch, Ernest 
Hemingway, John Herrmann, and others 

"’ho afterwards formed the irausiiion 
group. 

■ a'* Herrmann and I mar- 

ried and lived for a year in a farmhouse 
in Connecticut. We have moved around 
a good deal, spent a summer in a twenty 

not ketch on the coast of Maine, several 
^inters in Key West, have gone to the 
‘irid returned to Germany 
auQ I aris^ spent a winter in Me.xico, and 

ar'e an old stone Pennsylvania-Germaii 


house in Erwinua, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania, to come bade to. 

In 1928 my first novel, Nothing Is 
Sacred, was published. It had to do 
with the breakup of modern society, 
particular!}', the family. Money for Love 
appeared in 1929, again dealing with a 
disintegration motive, this time that of 
romantic love in a bourgeois society. 
Stories were published in the American 
Caravan, American Mercury, Scribner’s, 
transition, Pagaiiy, and O’Brien’s Best 
Short Stories. 

Pity Is Not Enough, published in 1933, 
is Ihc first of a trilogy' to cover not only 
the decay of a capitalistic society but 
the upthrust of a new group society. 
In Pity Is Not Enough an historical 
period following the Civil War is cov- 
ered in (he light of the present. The 
light by which that generation lived, 
individual initiative and “more capital,'" 
is shown to be no light at all. All the 
fine qualities of the characters blur and 
dim, trapped in a sclieme they cannot 
encompass but which encompasses them. 
In their trap they fall back upon pity 
but pity cannot save them. The dd 
standbys of their generation, religion, 
respectability, are so many straw bridges. 
Y’ct they have covered the country, 
sending members to South and West, 
giving energy and faith. Alone and iso- 
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latcd they arc lost against the union of 
greater strength of the class pitted 
against them. Tlie prospector sells out 
to the capitalist from the East, tlie vain 
hope for capital leads each member of 
this generation by the nose. 

The book is written on two levels, the 
one covering the main narrative from 
1S65 to 1896 and the second, composed 
of intei-pretative inserts which give the 
reaction of that generation upon the gen- 
eration now living. This younger gen- 
eration will dominate the second volume, 
their reactions from the illusions of their 
parents plunging them into pitfalls 
equally deadly until history moves faster 
than the}’’, awakening them to new roles 
and reviving old virtues (book three). 

To write this historical stuff not in 
the romantic method nor as history but 
as living breathing language and life has 
been my job. In the beginning I thought 
the duty of a writer was to write accu- 
rately and honestly what he .sees and 
feels; time has merely e.xposed wider 
views to be covered. Politics, history, 
everything that nourishes human beings 
is part of such a job. History is a 
continuity, not chance. 

I am interested not only in crumbling 
society but in the gradual emergence of 
a new societ)'. If this new society is 
being built by those recruited from those 
forced down the ladder of the old society, 
it may explain my preoccupation with 
poor people, fumblers, and those who do 
\tiot quite hit the mark. In other words, 
tlh?v vast majority, in our American 
scheft?^ 

Joscpl^ijie I-Ierbst’s novels: 

Nothinc iVv^Sacrcd. igsS: -Money for Love, 
1929; Pily IsnNoI I£noii};li, 191,). 

Robert \Herrick ISSS- 

Autobiographical sketch of Robert Her- 
rick, American novelist: 

T WAS born in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, April 26, 1868. My father, 
William Augustus Herriclc, who was a 
lawyer, was descended from an unbroken 
line of New England farmers, settled in 
Roxford, Massachusetts, since about 
1800, whose original ancestor arrived in 
Salem, Massachusetts, in 1636. There 
arc many I-Ierricks scattered thru Maine 


and Massachusetts and a few that have 
wandered westward. 

My mother was Harriet Emery, whose 
father and uncles were Congregational 
ministers, her father having served the 
orthodox church at M^ei'inouth, Massa- 
chusetts, for over fifty years. Other 
family names were Peabody, Manning, 
Killam, Hale. Thus so far as I know 
all my blood inheritance is of New 
England. 

I went to the Cambridge Latin School, 
then to Harvard College where I re- 
ceived the A.B. (the only degree I have) 
in 1890. My sophomore year (1887) 
was spent in travel to the West Indies, 
Mexico, California, Alaska, and the 
West, all of which places were in those 
days lands of romance. 

I began to have my stories published 
in my sophomore year at Harvard, first 
in the Hamard Advocate (of which for 
a short time I was editor) and then in 
the Harvard Monthly, for which I wrote 
many stories and articles. I was editor 
of the Monthly for several years and 
editor-in-chief for a half year, sharing 
this honor with Norman Hapgood. It 
is to the associations formed in con- 
nection with this literary magazine that 
I attribute my training and enthusiasm 
for the writer’s life, and it was in the 
effort to establish the Harvard system of 
teaching undergraduates to write that I 
gave many years of my life. 

After graduation I was an instructor 
in English at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology from 1890 to 1893, and 
then instructor, assistant professor, and 
professor of English in the University 
of Chicago until 1923 when I resigned 
my professorship. Much of that time I 
had been on part time service, the rest 
of my time being spent in travlsj^ and 
authorship. \ 

Since 1913 I have had a home in York 
Village, ATainc, m3’ present address 
fl933]. During the" World War J was 
in Europe, writing signed articles for 
the Chicago Tribune and other period- 
icals. 

Thus I have been both teacher and 
writer for most of my mature life, and 
the center of my activity during those 
years _ was Chicago, the characteristic 
American metropolis, but my ties to my 
birthplace of New England have been 
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maintained and I have also lived for 
considerable periods in Europe, the West 
Indies, Jlexico, and have at one time or 
another visited almost every state of the 
Union, notabh' Arizona, California, and 
Florida. My two occupations and my 
varied background have afforded me a 
considerable panorama of contemporary 
life. 

One of 111 )' firmest convictions being 
that creative artists should be known 
thru their works (into which presumably 
they have put all that is significant or 
vita! in them) rather than thru gossip 
or “personalities” I have little more to 
say about myself. 

I hope that my novels are in some 
way a contribution to the understanding 
of contemporary American life, about 
which for the most part they are con- 
cerned. From reading them anybody 
can iiifer easily m 3 ' attitudes towards 
America and modern life and its issues. 
Specificall}' I do not believe in “propa- 
ganda”^^ writing, or so-called “problem 
fiction,” altho most of mv fiction has 
open concerned with problems of one 
kind or another. But I have endeavored 
to deal with- these problems less in an 
argumentative or controversial manner 
than as crises in human lives. Some of 
the titles of m 3 ' books that will , reveal 
to those interested my point of view and 
workmanship as artist are the following: 


T/ic Common Lot, Memoirs of an 
American Citizen, Together, The Healer, 
Clark’s Field, I Taste, and The- End of 
Desire. M 3 ’ most recent volume. Some- 
time, is an allegorical utopia or ironical 
criticism of American civilization. 

Altho b 3 ' education, training, and con- 
viction I belong to the realistic school of 
novelists, nevertheless I recognize the 
futility of critical labels, and realize that 
in tny fiction there are romantic and 
idealistic elements that do not conform 
to strict realism. Life presents itself to 
me as a dream, often sordid, sometimes 
tragic, rnrel 3 ’ insignificant. It has been 
my constant effort as an artist to render 
its significances, which in the bustle of 
actual living arc so often' ignored or 
blurred. 

Ji: * Ji: 

In 1895, after his second 3 ’ear at Chi- 
cago, Herrick wrote in Paris and Flor- 
ence, producing his first book, a novelette 
entitled The l\Ian Who Wins. 

Three years later he brought out his 
first full-length novel. The Gospel of 
Freedom, wliich introduced the two 
themes whicli have run thru most of his 
sub.sequcnt works : the conflict in society 
between the desire for success and the 
maintenance of personal integrit 3 ', and 
the place of women in American life. 
He became known as an interpreter of 
contemporarv America. 

The Memoirs of an Ameriean Citizen, 
which was published in 1905, is a por- 
trait of a successful business man, a 
frequently reappearing character t 3 ’pe in 
Herrick's novels. Reformers and radicals 
are other types. 

Herrick’s novel. Together, a stor 3 ' “of 
married lives as lived in America,” was 
a best seller in 1908. Critics pointed 
out that he had made no effort to meet 
the public taste, being a writer who 
always wrote to please himself and who 
was uncompromising in his convictions. 
In 1924 he published Waste, which he 
believes is his most important work of 
fiction. It was imaginatively' the record 
of the previous twenty y'ears of his life. 

According to Carl Van Doren, Her- 
rick’s “is the voice which, in fiction, has 
best represented the scholar’s conscience 
disturbed by the spectacle of a ttimultous 
generation of which most of the members 
are too much undisturbed. . .” 
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ILirry Hansen, who knew Herrick in 
Chicago, called him in Midzi’csi Porlraits 
“a calm, uncmorional analyst, a repre- 
sentative of New England culture trans- 
planted into the heart of the West. . . 
His scholarship was well-balanced, he 
had his literarv- backgrounds well in 
hand: he was always dignified, technic- 
ally correct, and reserved in his work. 

“Robert Herrick in his early forties 
would walk across the grounds of the 
University of Chic.ago with that detached, 
niminating air th.at was characteristic 
of the sexagenarian Ibsen. . . He was 
the picture of health then, with a boyish 
face, blond hair, and ruddy clieeks : 
today he is much the same, save that 
his face is a bit more full, his lips are 
more firmly comjiresscd and a glint of 
silver has touched his hair. His manner 
was always deliberate. . • In the class- 
room he was never emotional in speecli 
or in gesture, but 've were always 
startled into attention by his crisp com- 
ment on men and affairs, his irony, his 
unerring judgment.” He stood aloof 
from social affairs of the university 
during his tliirtv years on the campus, 
and never mingled with the students. 

In ten years after his retirement. Her- 
rick produced seven books, most of them 
novels. 

Robert Herrick's works: 

KovS-VS-. The Ctospct oi FTceAoTn, iStS-, The 
Web of Life, 1900: The Real World, 1001; 
The Common Lot. kxij ; The Memoirs of an 
.^meriran Citizen, 1005 : Tlie Master of tlie 
Inn, looS; Tocrctlier, looS: .-K Life for a Life, 
iQio: The Healer, lOil; One Woman’s Life, 
ir.13; His Great .Xdventnrc, 1013; Clark’s 
Field, 1014 ; Homely Lilia, 1923 ; W.astc, 10Z4 ; 
Chimes, 1026; The End of Desire, 1032; 
Sometime, 10,33. 

Short Stories: Tlic Man \Mio Win.s. iSo.3: 
Litcran.- Love Letters and Other Stories, 
1806: Love’s Dilemmas, iSoS; Their Child, 
1003; The Conscript Mother, 1916: Wander- 
ings, 1025. 

MtsCF.u..\XEOfS : Composition and Rhetorie 
(with Professor L, T. Damon) 1S99; "The 
W'orld Decision, 1916; Little Black Dog, 1931, 

About Robert Herrick: 

Baldwin, C. C. The .Men If’/io Mahc Our 
Soz'cls; Cooper, F. T. Sovie Aiiicrteait Slory 
Tellers; Hansen, H. MidzeesI Porlraits; Vaii 
Doren, C. C. Coitlemforary Aiiieriear. Xoz'el- 
ists. 

Bookiiiait 3S:2,t 4 Xovemher 1913; Dial 49:87 
.■\ncmst 16, 1910: Xalion 121:388 October 7, 
1025: Xe-.e Rei'iiblic 67:129 .Time 17, 1931; 
Rez-ieze of Rez'iezi's 43:380 March 1911. 


Hermann Hesse 1S77- 

•UER^tl.ANN HESSE, German poet 
and novelist, was born in Claw, 
Wurtteniberg, on July 2, 1877. His 
father, Johannes Hesse, was of Estonian 
descent and had been for some years a 
missionary in India. His mother, ^laria 
Gimdert, came of an old Swabian family 
and had been bom in Stott gart. Young 
Hennann was thus bora in a family of 
pronouncedly religious views, but it must 
be also remarked that, apart from this, 
it was as well a family of a scientific 
and philosophical turn. Grandfather 
Gundert was by way of being a scholar. 
He was the author of a Itlalayalam 
dictionary, one of the numerotis Hindu 
dialects, and had also published a song 
book selected from that people. Hesse’s 
fatlier, on his part, had used his time in 
India to such good purpose that when 
rctuniing to Germany, he was constantly 
writing articles and brochures on Hindu 
philosophy and life, and the exploits of 
the more notable missionaries. 

.A.t home the Hesses had a fine collec- 
tion of Hindu writings and Hindu music 
was so popular among them that the 
children learned to sing iMalayalam songs 
before tliey could sing in German. Then 
too tliey kept up a lively contact with 
the Hindu mission students at Basle 
and alto,gcther were brought up more in 
toe spirit of tiie East than of toe West. 
As the son of a clergyman, young Hc.sse 
received a careful education. He was a 
pupil at the celebrated school of Jilaul- 
broun at Basle where his father was 
then an official in the Office of Foreign 
Missions. Later on he attended a gl’in- 
nasium. Hesse's semi-autobiographical 
novels indicate that his school life was 
not of the happiest. The regime re- 
quired too much application and left 
little time for the contemplative life and 
observation of nature of which Hesse 
was so fond. 

After the years at the gaminasium, 
Hesse tried his luck in a clock factory. 
But eighteen months of that life sufficed 
to show him that destiny had shaped 
him for other things. From lS9.o to 
1903 he was a bookseller and antiquarian 
at Basle and later at Tiibingen, the 
university town. Here he had more 
lei.sure and he began to write. The first 
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piibJisIiocl result of tliis new activity was 
the volume of verse Romaniischc Licdcr, 
which was published in 1898. In the 
meantime he became a student at the 
University of Tubingen, familiarizing 
himself for the most part with Goethe, 
the philosophy of Nietzsche, and the 
German Romantic school in general. At 
Basle he wrote for the newspapers and 
became acquainted in literary circles. Tie 
traveled e.xtensivcly, living in Paris and 
Italy, and crossing and recrossing Swit- 
zerland from one end to the other. This 
period of travel, passionate friend.ships, 
and literary discoveries is described 
in the novel Peter Camcuzlnd which was 
published in 1904. 

In August 1904 Hesse married itlaria 
Bernotiilli of Basle. The followitig year, 
in the month of December, their son 
Bruno was born. Some years later 
Hesse’s mother died. The result was 
that the young author was now even 
more closely drawn to his father than 
formerly, and it is worthy of note to 
observe the close relationship that now 
transpired in their literary careers. What 
the father dealt with in his articles, the 
son enlarged upon in his novels, and rdcc 
versa. In 1911 Hesse himself undertook 
a rather e.xtensive tour of India, the 
immediate results of which were em- 
bodied in the travel sketches Atis Indkn, 
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1913. There is much evidence of a close 
cooperation between father and son in 
their studies of Indian and Chinese 
civilizations, and the Eastern spirit of 
quiet contemplation and love of nature 
became a dominant characteristic of 
Hesse s work. The father is pictured in 
the guise of the teacher Lohse in Gertrud 
vvhere he is made to plead for the Hindu 
virtues of .sell)-abnegation and the uni- 
versality of the law of Karma. 

The father died in 1916 at Kornthal. 
The World War and the subsequent 
defeat of Germany only intensified 
Hc.s.se’s horror of the “dangerous life.” 
In 1918 he wrote his Return of Zara- 
thustra and bail it [uiblished anonv- 
mou-sly the following year. But this 
returned Zarathustra is not the Zara- 
thustra of Nietzsche. Much of the 
stormy arrogance is gone and in place 
of it we have a sage of constructive 
wisdom, of a wis(bmi designed to light 
the way for the >oimg in paths which 
their ciders were too foolish to follow. 
In 1922 Hesse pul>li.-.hed his epic of 
India, the Siddltarlha, (jii which he had 
worked for many years and which he 
j!ow dedicated to a fellow-spirit, Rornain 
Rolland. It is a final tribute to his father, 
and full of allusion to tiic problem of 
son and father, all interwoven with the 
music of India wliicli he learned to love 
in his childhood and to worship in matu- 
rity. Now, that the years are beginning 
to tell, Hesse does not travel much. He 
prefers to live a quiet life on his estate 
at Montaglona, Switzerland, near the 
lake of Lugano. The winters he spends 
at Zurich. 

Hermann Hesse is an exponent, pri- 
marily of what the Germans call Heimat- 
kuiist, or the preoccupation with regional 
sccncr}' and local themes. He writes 
almost exclusively with a Swabian or a 
.Swiss background. His manner is 
Romantic, but with a strong admixture 
of rc.spcct for actuality and contact with 
nature. He is also a stydist and in this 
he derives from Italy. It is interesting 
to note that of the two biographies he 
wrote, one deals with "the friend of all 
men” Francis of Assisi, and the other 
with the Italian master-.stylist Boccaccio. 
Twice he tells us of the lives of lonely 
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artists; in Gertrud it is a musician, in 
Rosshaldc it is a painter. 

As a youth Hesse was trustful and 
openhcarlecl ; as a man, with the World 
War behind him, he drew back within 
Iiimself. In 1920 he published BHck ins 
Chaos, and he finds that it is foolish to 
talk of madness in the world while one’s 
own inner life is in discord. And in 
Dciiiiaii he writes: “If we were nothing 
more than individuals, we could actiiall}’ 
be put out of the world entirely with a 
musket-ball, and in that case there would 
he no more sense in relating stories. But 
each man is not onlj’ himself, he is also 
the unique, quite special, and in every 
case the important and remarkable point 
where the world's phenomena converge, 
in a certain manner, never again to be 
replaced. For tliat reason the history of 
everyone is important, eternal, divine. 
For that reason every man, so long as 
lie lives at all and carries out the will of 
nature, is wonderful and worthy of everv 
attention. In everyone has the spirit 
taken shape, in everyone creation suffers, 
in everyone is a redeemer crucified. . . 
Wc can understand one another; but 
each one is able to explain only himself.'’ 

As an artistic creed, this statement 
explains much of Flesse’s own creative 
work. According to this, even his most 
objective writings arc nothing but confes- 
sions of himself. There are the three 
novels of childhood and early youth 
{Hermann Lanschcr, Peter CamcnHnd, 
and Untenn Rad) all written before he 
was twenty-nine, and Dcniian, written 
in the early forties ; and each of these is 
I but a reflection of his own experiences, 
''pf his own quickly maturing youth in 
relation to the external world. The 
sliort stories which he wrote in the in- 
tervals between longer novels, only round 
out the picture. Loneliness and death 
are the recurring themes which we meet 
again and again in his works. It is 
always for youth that he pleads, alway.s 
for the believing, as he himself has been 
a believer. 

This same preoccupation with youth 
is also the motive of Death and the 
Lover, a tale of medieval cloister life, 
of Parsifalian wanderings full of the 
odor of the earth, of love and adventure, 
against a background of ancient monas- 
teries and episcopal towns, and the easv 
companionship of craftsmen, porters, and 


traveling scholars. It is the tale of the 
youth Goldmund and his master Narziss, 
a teacher at the cloister. The theme is 
“the significance of a mother in a 
destiny.’’ 

Stcppemvolf is a confession of Hesse’s 
mature years. Here he recognizes in 
himself two forces : the one leading him 
on to a martyrdom of the spirit, to a 
dissolving in God, the other, no less 
powerful, constantly urging him to a 
martyrdom of passions and desires. And 
he recognizes that “there is no way of 
retreat at all, neither to the beast-like 
nor to the child-likc. In the beginning 
of things there was not innocence and 
purit}- ; all that is created, even the 
simplest, is already guilty and contami- 
nated and complex, because it has been 
thrown in the dirt}' waters of a becoming, 
and cannot hope to extricate itself from 
the encompassing slime.” With such 
premises as a starting point, some have 
reasoned that life is perhaps nothing 
but a mad prank played on unsuspecting 
humanity, a terrible miscarriage of cre- 
ation. Others, again, contend that tliis 
apparently senseless destiny of humanity 
may have behind it a purpose as yet 
undetected, that “man is not perhaps a 
mere halfway animal, but a child of God 
destined for immortality.” To this latter 
view Hesse subscribes; his novels and 
poems arc the profound and eloquent 
expression of a now unfashionable faith. 

A. B. 

Principal works of Hermann Hesse: 

PoETRv: Romnntischc Licdcr, 1S9S: Gcdichte, 
1902; Uiilcrwcgs. iQil; Musik dcr Einsarakeit, 
1915 ; .\iis,crcwahUc Gcdichte, 1922 ; Siddhartha, 
1922; Italian, 1923; Trost der Nacht, 1929. 

Ess.ws AND Biockaphy ; Boccaccio, 1904: 
Franz von .Assisi, 1904; Zarathustras Wieder- 
kchr, 1019: Blick ins Chaos, 1920: Sinclairs 
Notizhuch, 1923. 

Novels and Short Stories: Hermann 
Lauscher, 1901; Peter Camenzind, 1904; Un- 
term Rad, 1906; Dicsscits, 1907; Nachharn, 
1909; Gertrud, 1910; Umwege, 1912; .Ans 
Indien, 1913; Rosshalde, 1914: Kmilp, 1915; 
Am Wep, 1916; itiarchen, 1910 ; Klingsors 
Letzter Sommer, 1920; Wanderung, 1920; 
Dcmian, 1922; Alordprozcssc, 1922; Die Verlo- 
Ininjr, 1024; Geschiditen aus dem Hittelalter, 
1923; Ktirgast, 1923; Der Steppenwolf, 1927; 
Krisis, 1928; Der Zyklon, 1929; Narziss tind 
Goldmund, 1930; Der W’ep Nach innen, 
1931: Morgcniandsfahrt, 1932; Die Kleiue 
Welt, 1033. 

English translations of Hermann 
Hesse : 

In the Old Sun, 1913; Gertrude aud I, 
1915: In Sight of Chaos, 1923; Dcmian, 1923: 
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Sicppemvolf, i 0 - 9 ; Dcallr and the Lover, 
193 -’- 

About Hermann Hesse : 

Inlroduclians to Doiiiait and Dcallt and the 
Lover; Eiocsscr, A. Modern German Litera- 
ture; Socrgcl, A. Dichtiing und Diehtcr dcr 
Zeit. 

Bookman y 6 : 0 l January 19.13: Dial 74:610 
June 1923: jVeiie Rundschau 38:483 May 1927; 
Rezo York Times Book Rrviezv IDcccinbcr 4, 
top; Revue d'.-lllemagnc 3:517 June 1929: 
Skcclalor 142:70 May iS, 1929 - ' 


Maurice Hewlett 1S61-1923 


TITAURTCE HENRY HEWLETT, 
English novelist, essardst, and poet, 
was born on January 22, 1861, the eldest 
son of Hour}' Gay Hewlett of Shaw Hill, 
Addington, Kent. The Hewlctts had 
lived in Somerset and Dorset for many 
centuries. A precocious child, he did 
not mix rvith boys his own age, always 
tried to do things ‘‘too big” for him, and 
was unhappy. He read many boolcs in 
English and in French, knew Mortc 
d'Arthur by heart, and took a great in- 
terest in the magazine articles written by 
his father, who was a life-long student, 
critic, and verse-maker. ‘‘I was never a 
bo3’," he .said in later life, ‘‘e.xccpt pos- 
sibly' the time when I should have been 
a man.” Lie was educated in private 
schools and at London International Col- 
lege, Spring Grove, Jsleworth, but he 
cared little for scholastic routine, 
wasted" his time in dreaming, and never 
took a university degree. 


At eighteen Hewlett began tlie stud’ 
of law, continued it by fits and start 
for twelve }-ears, and was finally callei 
to the bar in 1891, when he was thirty 
Meatnyhile, he thoroE acquainted him 
sell with English and French literature 
absorbed Dante, Shelley, and Keats. Hi 
became known as an authority on her 
aldrj' and the history of chivalry. T< 
recover his health, he made numerou 
sbort visits to Italy, and fell under thi 

AO I country' and its history 

^iter he was married to Hilda Beatrici 
rterberf, second daughter of Rev. Georgi 
V Herbert, vicar of St. Peter’s 
1888, he and his wife wan 
ed tlmu Italy, camped out in the Nev 
vVirf* ’ > settling at length in th< 

WilM Broad-Chalke, near Salisbury 
s lire. For nineteen y'ears they' livci 


in the rectory of the village church, 
which dated from 1350. His vv'ife, a 
skillful avialrix, built airplanes for the 
government during the World War, 
made a fortune, and gav'c it away'. 

Hewlett’s first book was an expression 
of his adoration for Italy and for Botti- 
celli, Earthiuork Out of Tuscany (1895). 
Many' think' it hi.s finest work. He nev'er 
slay'cd in Italy longer than two months 
at a time because he thought it an ad- 
vantage to see a country briefly. He 
lectured for a while on mediev'al thought 
and art at the South Kensington Uni- 
versity anil wrote reviews for the critical 
journals. From 1898 to 1900 Hewlett 
was Keeper of the Land Revenue Re- 
cords and Enrollments in the Record 
Office in London. His work was in- 
specting and revising legal papers, but 
he had ample o[)portunity to pore over 
old document.s, delve into the Doomsday 
Book, and become familiar with the 
Scandinavian and Icelandic Sagas. 

One day in 1898 Hewlett took the 
m.anuscript of a novel, The Forest 
Lovers, to his neighbor in Wiltshire, kirs. 
W. K. Clifford, with a shy request that 
she give her opinion of it. Her enthusiasm 
let to its pulilication and his ascension 
to fame, at the age of thirty-seven, as 
a writer of medieval romance. The 
Forest Lover, in the opinion of John 
Drinkwater, is the work for which 
Maurice Hewlett will be longest remem- 
bered. He resigned his job in the 
Record Office to devote all his time to 
literature, and produced two popular his- 
torical novels, Richard Yea-and-Nay, 
based on the life of Richard Coeur de 
Lion; and The Queen’s Quair, a fiction- 
ized story of Mary', Queen of Scots. The 
latter he rewrote four times. His method 
in writing these romances w'as to saturate 
himself with historical facts, then give 
his imagination free play. “The perennial 
wonder of Mr. Llevv'lett’s art,” says 
Frederic Taber Cooper, “centers in. his 
power of reincarnation, his ability to 
show us knights and ladies of olden 
times, who have so obviously just trooped 
forth from dim and crumbling hangings, 
suddenly flushing into the warmth of life 
and- vouth and riotous passion.” The 
term' “tapestry novel” was applied to 
these books, 'in spite of the success of 
The Queen’s Quair, Hewlett expressed 
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disappointment because it was accepted 
as fiction rather tlian history. He said: 
"I rank nyself with tlie historian in this 
business of tale-telling, and consider that 
my whole affair is toT hunt the argument 
dfspassionately. Your romancer must 
neither be a lover of his heroine nor (as 
the fashion now sets) of his chief rascal. 
He must affect a genial height, that of 
a jigger of strings.” 

In 1905 Hewlett bade goodbye to the 
times of Renaissance and launched upon 
a series of novels of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century life, beginning with 
The Fool Errant, including a triiog}- — 
Half-teav House, Ol’e" Country, and 
Rest Harroio — and concluding with 
Maiiftoaring. There was a sharp division 
among critics: some thought Hewlett at 
his best only when dealing with historical 
persons, others insisted he was more 
genuine in his later tales of contemporary 
fife. Nevertheless, he did not stay long 
witli either occupation, but passed on to 
other phases of his career. After 1916 
he wrote poems, and after 1920 he wrote 
essays on divers subjects, especially 
social themes. He became preoccupied 
with a great stanpathy for laborers and 
the poor, moving from his house into a 
workman's cottage, and striving for the 
improvement of conditions. His Sontj 
of the Pknv is a tiarrative poem, describ- 
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ing tire fortunes of the English farm 
laborers from the earliest time to his day. 

Hewlett tliought of himself as a poet, 
and published books of verse on and off 
during his career. “1 may be a good 
poet.” he said, ‘‘or a bad one — that’s not 
for me to say ; but I am a poet of sorts.” 
His first book of poetry was Songs and 
Meditations, and his last, Floxceis in the 
Grass. His poetic play. Pan and the 
Young Shepherd, was produced at the 
Court Theatre, London, in March 1905, 
and was followed by the Youngest of the 
Angels, a dramatization from a chapter 
in The Fool Errant. 

In his varied career, Hewlett turned 
from one form of expression to another, 
writing novels, short stories, ess.a3’s, 
poetrv, and pkar’s. J. B. Priestley says, 
“I do not think he ever completeh* found 
himself." He got all his material from 
books and admittedh' all his life “used 
other men’s art and wisdom as a spring- 
board.” His chief “springboards” were 
Malorv and Meredith, the first for the 
medieval novels, the second for the con- 
temporary' novels. He not only used 
Meredith’s manner, 'but followed his 
practice of basing many characters on 
real persons. He was Intown for his 
entrancing feminine characters, was 
praised for his descriptive powers ami 
charm, but was criticized for his over- 
decorative style, his lack of verisimilitude 
and central plot. A New York lihrarian 
said he was “too fine” to be popular. He 
was also called precious, exclusive, and 
“high-brow.’’ He was generally best liked 
when he wrote about Italy. 

Hewlett was known as a man of 
moods. M’hcn he was in the country, 
according to William Dana Orcutt. he 
“was a dreamer, the bohemian, wholly 
detached from the world outside; in the 
city he was confident and determined in 
approaching any subject, his voice be- 
came crisp and decisive, his bearing that 
of the man of the world.’’ He hated the 
city, and seldom went to London. C. 
Lewis blind’s impression of him was; 
“An intense man, thin, sturdy, and wiry, 
energetic ; with a face finely trained and 
somewhat battered, eyes that watch, lips 
that utter quick incisive comments.” He 
was a good talker but society bored him. 
He had a militarv moustache and late in 
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life the top of his head was bald. He 
was a bookish person, a literary dilet- 
tante, erudite, fond of fine phrases. He 
had no prejudices, no “axes to grind,” 
cared notliing for politics. “I' have my 
pet nostrums, of course. I believe in 
Povert}', Love, and England, and am 
convinced that only thru the first will 
the other two thrive.” He kept a garden, 
rode a bicycle about the countr 3 ’side, 
was acknowledged a poor letter-writer. 
In 1914 he traveled to Greece with his 
daughter and wrote a diarj'- which was 
published in the Londoti Mercury. He 
was a justice of the peace in Wiltshire, 
a member of the Athenaeum Club, and, 
in 1910, a member of the Academic Com- 
mittee of tire Royal Society of Literature. 

Hewlett died of pneumonia on June 
IS, 1923, at his home in Broad-Chalke. 
He was sixty-two years old. His Last 
Essays were published in 1924 and his 
Letters in 1926. 

Maurice Hewlett’s works: 

Novels: The Forest Lovers, i8g8; Richard 
Yea-and Nay, igoo; The Queen’s Quair, 1904; 
The Fool Errant, 1905; The Stooping Lady, 
ig07: Half-Way House, 1908; Open Country, 
igog; Rest Harrow, 1910 ; Brazenhead the 
Great, igii; The Song of Renny, 1911; Mrs. 
Lancelot, 1912; Gendish, 1913; A Lover’s 
Tale, 1915; The Little Iliad, igis; Frey and 
His Wife, 191b; Love and Lucy, 1916; 
Thorgils, 1917; Gudrid the Fair, 1918; Light 
Heart, 1920; Outlaw, 1920; Mainwaring, 1920. 

Short Stories; Little Novels of Italy, 
1899; The New Canterbury' Tales, 1901 ; Fond 
Adventures, 1905; Lore of Proserpine, 1913. 

Essays: Earthwork Out of Tuscany, 189s; 
The Road in Tuscany, 1904; In a Green Shade, 
1920; Wiltshire Essays, 1921 ; Extemporary' 
E^ays, 1922; Last Essays, 1924. 

Poems: Songs and Meditations, 1897; 
Artemision: Idylls and Songs, 1909; Helen 
Redeemed and Other Poems, 1913; Gai Saber: 
Tales and Songs, 1916; The Song of the 
Plow, 1916: The Village Wife’s Lament, 1918; 
Howers m the Grass, 1920. 

Plays: The Masque of Dead Florentines, 
Pan and the Young Shepherd, 1898; 
ihe Agonists, 1911. 

Autobiocr.\phy' : Letters to Sanchia Upon 
things As They Are, 1910 ; Letters, 1926. 

About Maurice Hewlett: 

Bronner, M. Maurice Hewlett-, Freeman, 
J. EitglisJi Portraits and Essays; Hewlett, 
• i (edited by Laurence Binyon, with 

inlroductory memoir by Edivard Hewlett ) ; 
rriestley', J. B. Figures in Modern Litcra- 
‘»re; Squire, J. C. Sunday Mornings. 

eortnightly Review 124:47 July 1925;' 
Saturday Review of Literature 4:481 Decera- 
her 31, 1927. 


Robert Hichens 1864- 

Autobiographical sketch of Robert 
Smythe Hichens, English novelist: 

T WAS born at Speldhurst, in Kent, 

England, on November 14, 1864. 
My education took place at Tunbridge 
Wells, at Clifton College, and at the 
Ro 3 'al College of Music in London. I 
also spent one year at David Anderson’s 
School of Journalism in London, and 
studied the piano and organ for a con- 
siderable time at Bristol under the Cathe- 
dral organist and conductor, George 
Riseley. My father wished to send me 
to Oxford, but I preferred to study 
music and was allowed to. 

On leaving David Anderson's School 
of Journalism I began to write. At first 
I wrote for papers. Then I wrote some 
short stories, which were published in 
the Fa/I Mall Magazine, etc. A winter 
in Egypt gave me an idea for a short 
book, and I wrote The Green Carnation, 
which was published in England and 
America and was successful. 

Soon after the publication of this book 
I joined tlie staff of the London World 
as music critic, succeeding George 
Bernard Shaw. After holding the post 
for about three years I resigned, left 
London, and began to travel and to live 
abroad during a great part of the year, 
returning to England in the summer 
months. I devoted myself to the writing 
of boolfs and short stories, and also 
did some work for die state. I wrote 
Becky Sharpe, founded on Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair, in collaboration with Cosmo 
Gordon-Lennox and it was produced with 
success in London, with Miss Marie 
Tempest in the principal part. From time 
to time I did other work for the stage, 
but most of my attention was given to 
the writing of books. Of these I have 
published between forty and fifty, among 
them Flames, The Garden of Allah, The 
Call of the Blood, Bella Donna, The 
Woman With the Fan, and in more 
recent years The First Lady Brendon, 
Doctor Artz, After the Verdict, and The 
Paradine Case. I have also written a 
great many stories for various magazines, 
including Cosmopolitan, Chicago Tribune, 
Liberty, Nash’s Magazine, etc. 
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I have lived a great deal in North 
Africa: Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco; 
and in Sicily and Italy and Switzerland. 
At present [1933] I am living in Egypt 
not far from Cairo. 

I have never married. 

Travel has, I think, influenced my 
career a good deal. A visit to Northern 
Africa induced me to v/rite The Garden 
of Allah, of which over seven hundred 
thousand copies had been sold some )'ears 
ago. This book has been turned into a 
successful pla}', done all over America 
and in England. It has also been twice 
filmed, and is going to be filmed again 
as a “talkie.” 

My acquaintance with Egypt led to 
my writing Bella Donna, which has also 
been adapted with success to the stage, 
and has been filmed three times. Many 
of my other books have been filmed, in- 
cluding Barbary Sheep, After the Ver- 
dict, The Bracelet, Snake-Bite, etc. 

My most recent book to be published 
is The Paradine Case. Since I fini.shed 
it 1 have written The Power to Rule 
and The Gardenia, not yet published. I 
am working now on a book called The 
Singing Child. 

I usually write in the mornings and 
again between six and eight o’clock in 
the evenings. 

I piaj' lawn tennis and golf, and here 
in Egypt I ride a great deal in the desert 
which is close to my house, generally 
starting out at 6 A.M. 

My father and mother are dead. The 
former was a clergyman. Canon F. H. 
liichens of Canterbury. 

I think that my chief pleasures in life 
have been traveling, reading good liter- 
ature, listening to fine music, riding on 
horseback, and games. But not card 
games, which I never play. 

I prefer hot climates to cold and living 
in the country to living in any town. 

I have paid one visit to America [in 
connection with the production of The 
Garden of Allah at the New Century 
Theatre in New York] and enjoyed it. 
I am now sixty-eight but can’t help 
feeling still rather young. For this I 
hope to he forgiven. The languages I 
speak besides my own are French and 
Italian. My Arabic is confined to a few 
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words allho I have been so much in 
North Africa. 

While Robert Hichens was studying 
music in Bristol, he published lyrics, 
recitations, and short stories. One of 
the first lyrics he sold, “If at Your 
Window,” was set to music by Ethel 
Harraden, sister of Beatrice Harraden, 
the novelist. Another, “A Kiss and 
Good-Bye,” was set by Tito Mattel and 
sung by Madame Patti at the Albert 
Hall, London. 

At seventeen he wrote a novel called 
The Coastguard's Secret, which he now 
saj's is a very bad one. It was published 
in 1885. The Green Carnation, written 
when he was twenty-nine, was a satire on 
Oscar Wilde. 

Hichens conceived the idea for 'I he 
Garden of Allah, the story of a monk 
who goes to the desert and forgets his 
vows for the love' of a woman, when he 
visited the Sahara Desert after living for 
three weeks in a Trappist monastery. 
Five years Inter, after his seventh so- 
journ in the desert, he began writing the 
novel, and spent two years writing it. 
The most popular of his works. The 
Garden of Allah ran thru five editions 
within three months when published in 
1905. For the London produefion of his 
dramatization of the story at the Drury 
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Lane Theatre in 1920, Hichens brought 
a number of natives and camels from 
Biskra, in Algeria. The new Drury Lane 
Theatre was built out of the profits of 
the play. 

^^uch of The Garden of Allah was 
written in Sicily in a peasant’s house on 
a mountain above Taormina. 

Hicliens spends his winters in Switzer- 
land, on the shore of Lac Leman not far 
from Vevj', where he shares a house with 
John I^ittel, tlie Swiss novelist. 

Robert Hichens' works : 

Awtcs: The Coastguard’s Secret, 1SS5; 
The Green Carnation, 1894; An Imaginative 
Man, 1895 ; Flames, 1^7 ; Byeways, 1S97 1 The 
Londoners, 1S9S; The Slave, 1899; Tongues of 
Conscience, 1900; The Prophet of Berkele5’ 
Square, ipoi; Felix, 1902; The Woman With 
the Fan, 1904; The Garden- of Allah, 1904; 
Tlie Call of the Blood, 1906; Barbary Sheep, 
1907; A Spirit in Prison, 1908; Bella Donna, 
1909; The Dweller on the Threshold, 1911; 
The Fruitful Vine, 1911: The Way of Ambi- 
tion, 1913; In the Wildeniess, 1917; Mrs. 
Marden, igig; The Spirit of the Time, 1921; 
December Love, 1923 ; After the Verdict, 1924; 
The God Within Him (American title: The 
Unearthly) 1926; The Bacchante, 1927; Doctor 
Artz, 1929; On the Screen, 1929; The Bracelet, 
1930; My Desert Friend, 1931 ; The First Lady 
Brendon, 1931 ; Mortimer Brice, 1932; The 
Paradine Case, 1933. 

Short Stories: The Folly of Eustace, 1896; 
The Black Spaniel, 1905; Snake-bite, 1919; 
The Last Time, 1922; The Gates of Paradise, 

1930 . 

Tr-ai-el: ,Egj-pt and Its ’Monuments, 190S; 
The Holy Land, 1910; The Near East, 1913. 

About Robert Hichens: 

Adcock, A. St.J. The Glory That IFas Grub 
jtrcct; Chcvallej', A. The Modern English 
4 > ' Lacon, pseud. Lectures to Living 
Williams, H. Modern English 
ll'ntcrs. ■ 


• Robert Hillyer 1S95- 

J^OBERT SILLIMAN HILLYER, 
poet, was born June 3, 
L9o, in East Orange, New Jerse}^. His 
parents were James Rankin Hill 3 'er and 
Cuban Stanley Smith Hill 3 'er. He is 
in direct descent from John 
V one of the founders of the .town 
ot \\ indsor, Connecticut, in 1639. After 
a preparatory education at Kent School, 
onnecticut, he went to Harvard where 
be took an A.B. in 1917. 

' graduation from Har- 
1 : I 'I't twent 34 -two, he pub- 

s 'ed his first book of poetr 3 ', Sonners 

Hillyer: hll'yer 


and Other Lyrics, reprinted in part from, 
various periodicals. It was a slender 
gra 3 ’’ volume containing thirt 3 --four love 
sonnets and fifteen lyrics. One poem was 
the Harvard Garrison Prize poem for 
1916. 

From 1917 to 1919 Hillyer was an 
ambulance driver and lieutenant with 
the American E.\'peditionar 3 ' Forces in 
France. After the War, in 1919, he 
joined the faculty of Harvard as in- 
structor in English. In 1920 he brought 
out two poetic volumes, The Five Books 
of Youth, and Alchemy : A Symphonic 
Poem. The latter was divided into four 
movements, like a symphony. “The 
musical structure goes much deeper than 
this,” explained the Dial; “there are 
main tiiemes and secondar 3 ' themes, skil- 
ful restatements in a different key.” 

Hillyer studied in Copenhagen as a 
felloiv of tlie Anierican-Scandinavian 
Foundation in 1920-21. 

In 1923 he compiled The Coming 
Forth by Day, an anthology of poems 
from the Eg 3 -ptian Book of the Dead, 
together with an essay on the Egyptian 
religion. His fourth volume o’f verse, 
The Hills Give Promise, appeared in the 
same 3 ’ear, containing chiefly tyrics and 
sonnets dealing with the emotions attend- 
ant upon, romantic love and its passing. 
The closing s 3 mphonic poem called 
“Carmus” is a parable of man’s spiritual 
adventure in quest of union with an en- 
visioned perfection. 

The poet was married in 1926 to 
Dorothy Hancock Tilton, of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. They have one son, 
Stanley Hancock Hillyer. In 1926 Hill 3 'er 
-went from Harvard to Trinity College, 
Connecticut, as assistant professor of 
English for two years, receiving an 
honorary A.M. degree at the close of the 
second 3 'ear. He returned to Harvard 
as associate professor of English in 1928, 
and he was Phi Beta Kappa poet in the 
following 3 ’ear. 

With what Louis Untermeyer calls 
“an appropriateness suspiciously like a 
pun,” Hillyer named his seventh book 
of verse The Seventh Hill. It came out 
in 1928. Unterme 3 ’er thought the book 
b 3 '' all means his best up to that time, 
and said: “On the surface the verse 
seems to lack that sense of discovery 
which distinguishes poetry from versifi- 
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cation. But this is only because Ilillyer's 
technique and idiom are transitional. His 
experiences, if not unique, are significant 
and his ’utterance, tho full of foreign 
and unmistakable accents, has unmis- 
takable authority. . . Tho the contours 
of this poetry are delicate to the point 
of elegance, the spirit upholding tliem 
has a sustaining strength." 

The Gates of the Comfiass, a poem in 
four parts, together with twenty-two 
.shorter pieces, appeared in 1930. Odell 
Shepard said this book of Hillyer “has 
both youth and maturity, grace and 
strength, wonder and wisdom." Shepard 
has been a collaborator of Hillyer in the 
preparation of two prose anthologies. 

Hillycr's poetry has found more favor 
in England than in America, possibly, 
says Untermeyer, because there is noth- 
ing local in his subject-matter or treat- 
ment. Arthur jMachen wrote a foreword 
to his fifth work. The Halt in the Garden, 
the same volume which won the praise of 
Middleton iilurry, who notes that Hill- 
yer s work does not hear the marks of 
American origin, but is rather in the 
tradition of the poetry of England. The 
Bookman says; “He is a good Georgian, 
with a voice as authentic as our voices 
can be when we choose to speak with a 
British accent. He is subtle, mature, 
and a little world-wearv. . . His poetry 


is concentrated and well-cut, with some 
profundity and much sentiment. . 

Critics speak of Hillyer’s quietness, 
reserve, siniplicit}', and his command of 
cadence. Alfred Kreymborg wrote in 
Our Si)iginci Strength : “itlost of his 
poetry lies in the field of romantic medi- 
tation, and is almost ilawless teclinically. 
In tills respect, it eclioes the richer muse 
of Conrad Aiken, an older Harvardian. 
It may be my fault that I cannot read 
more than a few of these poems at a 
sitting. One admires the self-discipline 
of the poet, in the lamplight of Classical 
verse, but cannot help hoping that a gust 
will shatter the lamp and drive the poet 
outdoors." 

X’enturing into a new field, Hillyer 
brought out a novel, Rhcrhcad, in 19'32. 
It is a combination of realism and sym- 
bolism. which, on the surface, is the 
story of a youth s canoe trip up a small 
Connecticut river and bade, and how, 
on the return trip, he fights the battles 
he had evaded on the upward journe}’. 

Hillyer wrote about himself to die 
editors of this book in 1933: “His verse, 
classic in form and contemplative in 
quality, commands a small but faithful 
audience in America and England and 
has elicited from critics some abuse, 
some respect, occasional!}’ entliusiasm. 
He has little regard for most of tlie 
names in contemporary poetry, with the 
exception of Robert Frost and Robert 
Bridges. The latter he considers incom- 
parably the greatest poet of modern times 
and one of the great masters of English 
poetry. Having himself led an active 
life amid the hurly-burlies of his age, 
he notes with some scorn that most of 
the poets who are petulant about the 
waste land of these years have been 
happily sheltered from the confusions 
they deplore.” 

Altho he continues to teach at Har- 
vard, he spends as much time as he can 
at his country home in Pomfret, Con- 
necticut. 

His Collected Verse appeared in 1933 
and was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
poetiy in 1934. 

Robert Hillyer’s works : 

PocMS: Sonnets and Other Lyrics, 1017: 
The Five Books of Youth, 1020; Alcliemy; 
.'\ S%Tnphonic Poem, 1920; The' Hills Give 
Promise, 1923; The Halt in the Garden, 1025: 
Tlie Happy Episode, 1927; Tlie Seventh Hill, 
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ig^S; The Gates of the Compass, 1930; The 
Collated Verse of Robert Hillycr, 1933. 
Xovhl: Riverhead, 1932. 

Editor: Eight Harvard Poets (with otlicrs) 
1917; Eight More Harvard Poets (with S. 
Foster Damon) 1923; The Coming Forth by 
Day, 1933: Essays of Today: 1926-27 (with 
OJeli Shepard) 1928; Prose ^Masterpieces of 
Engiish and American Literature (witii K. B. 
Murdock and Odell Shepard) 1931 - 
Translator: A Book of Danish Verse (with 
S. Foster Damon from a volume compiled in 
Danish by Oluf Friis) 1922. 

About Robert Hillyer; 

Hillyer, R. The Hall tit the Garden (see 
foreword by Arthur ivlachen), Kreymborg, 
A. Our Singing Strength; Untermycr, L. 
Modern Atncrican Poetry. 

Ralph Hodgson 1S71- 

n ALPH HODGSON, poet, recluse, 
Shelley enthusiast, and authority on 
bull-terriers, was born in 1871, in North- 
umberland, Yorkshire. A firm believer 
in the doctrine that “the poet should live 
in his poetry,” he is not at all anxious 
to parade the facts of his life, in which 
he resembles another Yorksliire poet, 
Gordon Bottomley, who has also shown 
a tendency to hide himself from the 
public gaze. 

In spite of his reticence, however, a 
few facts are definitely known; and they 
ma)' be brieflj- stated ; he lived in Amer- 
>ca for a short time, he was engaged a.s 
a pressman in Fleet Street, he was on the 
pictorial staff of an evening newspaper 
as a draughtsman, and he edited Fry's 
Magazine for a short period. Ftis name 
>s to be found in Who’s Who (1933) 
but he probably holds the record for the 
shortest account in that volume : three 
lines. 

Hodgson published. his first volume of 
'crse, The Last Blackbird and Other 
ales, in 1907. During the next ten 
jears, he brought out a few volumes of 
poetry all slim ones. His conception 
d ■ H h'g'' that he refuses to 

link of it in terms of making a living, 
le result is that altho he has not writ- 
less ^ published even 

In 1913 Hodgson entered into partner- 
Ti'm- Hovat Fraser and Holbrook 
“Ti establishment of a press, 

tn m Flj'ing Fame,” devoted 

rh.,M ^ Publication of broadsides and 
P ooks. Most of Hodgson’s own 


poems have come from this press, in the 
form of daintj' booklets, with decorated 
covers by Fraser. 

In 1914 he was the fourth (and last) 
winner of the Polignac Prize of a hun- 
dred pounds, founded in September 1911 
by Princess Edmond de Polignac in 
memory of her husband. The prize was 
awarded for The Bull and The Song of 
Honor. The previous winners were 
Walter de la IHare, John Masefield, and 
James Stephens. 

Plodgson’s collected poetry was pub- 
lished in 1917, in a book of sixt 3 '-four 
pages, and on this slight output his 
reputation rests. William Lyon Phelps, 
who calls him an “intellectual aristocrat,’’ 
compares Hodgson to Gray in his “fas- 
tidiousness,” his “hatred of publicitj-,” 
and his “lambent humor,” and declares 
that “this thin volume, weighing only a 
few ounces, is a real addition to English 
poetj')'.” 01 the same opinion is John 
Drink water, in his statement that these 
pages “will remain one of the chief 
claims of the early twentieth century 
to high poetic distinction.” 

Sir William Rothenstein, who regards 
Hodgson as “one of the most remarkable 
minds” that he has ever known, thus 
describes him in a fine study in his 
Tzventy-Four Portraits: Second Scries: 
“Here was ;i man ; with a powerful head. 



R.ALPH HODGSO.X 
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held ratlier high ; his face irregular, and 
deeply lined, with wide, sensitive nostrils 
and an ample, rather loose mouth,” — 
the latter, according to Professor Walter 
Raleigh, a ‘‘feature of an imaginative 
man.” 

Two elements are prominently reflected 
in Hodgson’s poetry: an intense love of 
out-of-doors life, and an equally intense 
love of all animals, especially birds and 
dogs. As in the case of Hardy, this 
feeling for animals is not a mere literary 
device. His devotion to Mooster, his 
brown bull-terrier, with whom he has 
had many amusing (and some embarrass- 
ing) experiences, has been described by 
his friend and fellow-poet, W. 11. 
Davies. Hodgson was largely responsible 
for a campaign that resulted in the 
abolition of the cruel custom of docking 
the tails and clipping the ears of these 
dogs. In England, he is recognized as 
the leading authority on bull-terriers — 
his favorite breed — and his knowledge in 
judging their good points is constantly 
in demand at Cruft’s and other important 
dog shows held thruout the Empire. 
George Landor says that he is happiest 
when talking about Shelley or bull- 
terriers. 

A picture of Hodgson the man and an 
indication of his tastes are furnished by 
E. V. Lucas : “He is not much to be met, 
being something of a recluse, but when 
you do meet him, he is usually in the 
company of a bull-terrier. He says little, 
but says that little with enthusiasm. 
Shelley and Wordsworth arc his favor- 
ites, and he thinks Henry Kingsle 3 '’s 
ballad of the Magdalen one of the most 
beautiful of English lyrics, and carries 
it in his pocket to display to the un- 
initiated. He is a passionate lover of 
birds, and plays billiards with grim earn- 
estness. Incidentally, he has written a 
few of the truest poems of our time.” 
Among these poems, Lucas makes special 
mention of the imiversall 3 '-praised “Eve” 
declaring that “to have written ‘Eve’ in 
this our twentieth century is almost to 
have done enough.” 

In 1924 Hodgson received an appoint- 
ment as lecturer in English literature at 
Sendai Universit 3 q in Japan. In com- 
menting on the appointment, which was 
renew.ed in 1928, Drinkwater says, “It 
is /difficult to imagine a guide more 
illuminating or less bound by pedantry.” 


Hodgson’s themes are not startling or 
original. They are the themes that poets 
have used since poetry began: animals, 
flowers, natural objects, and people. His 
passionate love for animals, which does 
not become condescension, is shown in 
“Lines” (“No pitted toad behind a 
stone”) “Stupidity Street,” “The Bells 
of Heaven,” and “The Bull.” “The 
Rose” is a tribute to the flower, or rather 
an attempt to conve 3 ' its beauty in woi'ds. 
“How praise the rose?” the poet asks. 
He does not speculate about nature , or, 
like Wordsworth, seek to draw ethical 
lessons from it. “The M 3 ’Stery” illus- 
ti'ates how Hodgson differs from Teniy- 
son and other Victorian poets. In 
“Flower in the Crannied Wall,” Tenny- 
son wishes to understand the flower, 
“root and all.” Hodgson, accepting a 
rose, asks not for its “meaning” or its 
“nystery.” For him, it is “enough the 
rose to smell.” ii. s. e. 

Ralph Hodgson’s works: 

The Last Blackbird and Other Lines, 1907; 
The Bull, 1913; Eve and Other Poems, 1913; 
The Mystery and Other Poems, 1913; The 
Song of Honor, 1913; Poems, 1917. 

About Ralph Hodgson: 

Aiken, C. Scepticisms; Davies, W. H. 
Later Days; Ma3'nard, T. Our Best Poets; 
Monro, H. Some Contemporary Poets; New- 
bolt, H. J. Nezv Paths oit Helicon; Phelps, 
W. h. The Advance of English Poetry in the 
Tzaentieth Century; Rothenstein, W. Sicn and 
Memories; Squire, J. C. Books in General; 
Sturgeon, J.I. C. Stxtdies of Contemporary 
Poets. 

Bookman 46:568 January 1918: Bookman 
(London) 52:108 July 1917; Dial 63:50 July 
19, 1917; 63:150 August 30, 1917; Literary 
Digest 55:32 August ll, 1917; Nation 99:341 
September 17, 1914; 107:202 August 24, 191S; 
Nezo York Times Book Reviezu February 10, 
1923; Nineteenth Century 88:54 Jnb' ^ 9 ^°" 
Saturday Reviczv 103 ‘.654 May 25, 1907. 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal 1S74-1929 

TLTUGO yON HOFMANNSTHAL, 
Austrian poet and playwright, was 
born Februaiy 1, 1874, in Vienna, of a 
wealthy Jewish family. Fie studied law 
and romance philology at the University 
of Vienna, eventual^ receiving a Pli.D. 

While an undergraduate at the uni- 
versit 3 ', Hofmannsthal wrote a dramatic 
poem called Yesterday and published it 
under the name of Theophil Morren. 
He was seventeen 3 ’ears old. In the 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal: hoo'go foil 

hof'iniiuz-tiil 
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succeeding two years, 1892 anti 1893, he 
brought out, under the pseudonym of 
Loris, two more verse di-ainas. The 
Death of Titian, whicli was acted in 
Munich in memory of Arnold Bdchlin, 
and Death and the Tool, which aroused 
considerable controversy. 

JIany guesses were made as to the 
identity of the author. Hermann Bahr, 
the Viennese critic and jilaywriglit, 
thought at first that he must be a French- 
man writing in the German language; 
when assured tliat Loris was an 
Austrian, Bahr imagined him to he a 
diplomat-nobleman at the Austrian lega- 
tion in Paris, probably- about fifty years 
of age. One day in a cafe, Hofmanns- 
thal, who was nineteen, introduced him- 
self, and immediately lie was famous, 
lionipd by society; a unique future was 
predicted for him. 

While still an undergraduate, Hof- 
mannsthal was credited with originating 
the romantic school in Austria. His 
masters were Stefan Georg and I-Icr- 
mann Bahr. He helped to introduce the 
works of Oscar Wilde in his country 
and the influence of Wilde was seen in 
his own Dialogues on Literary Subjects. 
DAnnunzio was another early enthu- 
siasm. 


Between 1895 and 1899 Plofmannsthal 
wrote a number of short dramatic poems, 
and in 1902 published The Marriage of 
Sobeide and The Adventurer and the 
tinker, -all inspired by Italy. 

Hofmannsthal began the most success- 
“‘.Penocl of his career, a twent 3 --vcar 
ro aboration with Richard Strauss, the 
composer, in 1903 with the production 
tehtra, a tragedy in one act adapted 
hophocles. It was well received 
Two years later he 
^ cnice Preserved from a seven- 
ws: 1 * work of Thomas Otwav, 

sitrcV P’'oduced with only passing 

Trahm, with settings by 
collected his prose in 
ip J 9 JJ poetry in 1909 and again 

foe Strauss, Plofmanns- 
compr),.” Cavalier, a musical 

and pn'^' ’T ’ Pi'cmiere in 1911 

joyed great European success. 

fame in""iom^’ international 

UecrviK adaptation of ' 

- an from the old English morality 



HUGO VON UOt'MAN.NSTH.VL 


pla^'. Produced liv Max Reinhardt, it 
was plat’ed thruoui h'.urojie and abroad, 
principall)’ in .\merica. .Annually it drew 
crowds from ;dl parts of the globe to the 
theatre in Salzintrg. 

The Hofmaimsthal-Strauss collabora- 
tion continued with .Iriadne at A^a.vos, 
produced in 1912, and a ballet called The 
Legend of Joseph, staged in England in 
1914. The Elcktra, translated into Eng- 
lish by Arthur Symons, was pla^'ed in 
New York in 1917 bv the Greek actress 
Marika Cotopuli, The Strauss libretti 
concluded with I he Lady Without a 
Shadozv and Helen. 

Hofmannsthal called Strauss his “alter 
ego,” regarded him as the principal part- 
ner, and thought their collaboration or- 
dained "by destiny itself.” Much of their 
collaborating was done by correspon- 
dence, Hofmannsthal dictating lyrics to 
his secretary at Rodaun or Aussee and 
Strauss composing music at Garmisch. 
Occasionalh' the}’ visited each other or 
met in Munich. Their letters, collected 
by Strauss’ son. Dr. Franz Strauss, con- 
tained frank mutual criticism, wdth the 
obj'ecl, as Hofmannsthal slated it, “to 
raise each other to a higher plane of 
artistry.” Hofmannsthal wanted their 
work to have lasting success. 

One time he wrote to Strauss: "I can 
only say that it is both a real pleasure 
and a labor of love to work with and 
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for you, and 1 try with all my might to 
put inyself in sympathy with the require- 
ments, possibilities, and stylistic canons 
of comic opera. . . If 1 succeed, as I 
conlidently hope to do, the result will be 
something which, in its blending of the 
grotesque witli the lyrical, will to a 
certain extent correspond with your 
artistic individuality— something which 
will be strong enough to keep its place 
in the repertory for years, perhaps for 
decades.’’ 

Strauss wrote to him: “You are a born 
librettist which is, in my opinion, the 
greatest compliment, for I consider it 
far more difficult to write a good operatic 
text than a fine drama.” 

Critics thought of Hofmannsthal less 
as a dramatist than as a poet and philolo- 
gist. He believed in "art for art's sake.” 
His poetic plays, tho many were dramat- 
ically successful, all had slight plots, were 
written in decorative language, and at- 
tempted new’ verse- forms. He was know'ii 
for his skill in simplifying the expression 
of complicated moods, and for the 
rhythm of his style. He believed that 
"a new' and bold combination of words 
is the most wondrous of gifts for the 
soul.” 

He had no evolution as an artist. All 
his work was a variation on the same 
theme: a soul’s adv’enturc. In 1927 he 
said to an old friend : “You find me 
unaltered in my outlook on art. I am 
still the student of 1S96, w’ith the same 
strong digestion for everything interest- 
ing, only mv menu has become more 
restricted! This is Dr. Strauss’ fault, 
lie keeps me busy’!” ' 

In his collection of Speeches and Es- 
says, Hofmannsthal said; “Tw’ol features 
seem to me to express modernity: the 
analy’sis of life and the flight fyom it.” 
He never dealt w’ith problems of the 
day’; his dramas are fantasies, ^set in 
unreal worlds. A French critic?, said ; 
"He should have been born in Greece 
at the time of Pericles.” ' 

It w’as said that external events in- 
fluenced Hofmannsthal’s life little oV not 
at all. The IVorld War was never ihen- 
tioned in his letters. He thought a gbeat 
deal about death. In appearance, he was 
rather heavy-set, w’ith dark hair a\\d 
moustache. Arnold Bennett met him iiV, 


1925 and W’rote in his Journal: "He is 
a very jolly fellow’, about forty-five 1 
should say, and looking younger. Three 
children practically grown up, I under- 
stood. Just bought his first car, of which 
he W’as most naively and cliariningly 
proud. He said that. . . he, being a 
dramatist, zvorked only in the autninn.” 

Hofmannsthal dropped dead of heart 
failure on July 15, 1929, while dressing 
for the funeral of his eldest son Franz 
who had committed suicide the day be- 
fore. He W’as fifty-five years old. His 
own funeral w’as attended notably’ by the 
mayor of Vienna, numerous diplomatic 
officials, and Max Reinhardt and Dr. 
Franz Strauss. The Book of Friends 
was published posthumously, reprinted 
from an old W’ork with additional papers 
found after his death. 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s works: 

Gestern, iSpi ; Dcr Tod des Tiziaii, iSpe; 
Der Tor iind der Tod, iSpy; Dcr Kaiser uiid 
die Hc-vc, 1S93 ; Das Bergrverk in Falun, 
1S07: Das Klcinc Welttheatcr, 1897; Der 
Weisse Faccher, 1S9S; Die Frau im Fenstcr, 
1899; Die Hochzeit dcr Sobeidc, 1902; Dcr 
Abcntcurer and die Siingcrin, 1902; Elcktra, 
1903;^ GercUete Ycncdig, 1905; Oedipus und 
die Sphinx, 1906; Cristinas Heimreise, ipio; 
Der Rosenkavalicr, ipn ; Alkeste, 19H; Jeder- 
inann, 1912; -Ariadne nuf Naxos, 1912; 
Joscphslcgende, 1914; Die Frau ohne Schatten, 
1919 ; Dcr Schwierige, 1921 ; Florindo, 1923 ; 
Der Turm, 1923; Der Unbestcchliclie. 1923; 
Fruheste Prosastucke, 1926; Bucli dcr Freunde, 
1929. 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s works 
available in English translation: 

Elcktr.a, 190S: The White Fan, 1009: 
.'\riadnc at Naxos, 1912; Everyman, 1912; 
The Rose Cavalier, 1912; Death and the Fool, 
1913; Venice Preserved, 1915; kladonna 
Dianora (The Lady at the W'indow) 1916; 
Prologue for a Alarionctte Theatre, 1916; 
Cristin.a’s Homecoming, 1917; Lyrical Poems, 
1918; Death of Titian, 1920; The Adventurer 
and the Singer, 1920; The Marriage of 
Sobcide, 1924. 

About Flugo von Hofmannsthal: 

Chandler, F. W. Hodcni Conlineiital Play- 
xvrights; Coinnibia Univcrsily Course in Lil- 
eraiurc, volume IX; Dukes, A. ilodern 
Dramatists; Elocsscr, A., Modern German 
literature; Hofmannsthal, H. von. Lyrical 
Poems (sec introduction by Charles Wliarton 
Stork) ; Strauss, F. (editor) Correspondence 
Bclxoecn Richard Strauss and Hugo xion Hof- 
mannsthal. 

Contemporary Rcvicxv 136:632 November 
1929; Literary Digest 102:29 September 21, 
1929; ioS:t5 January 17, 1931; Saturday Re- 
z’iexo of Literature 7:108 September 6, 19.30. 
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“Anthony Hope” iS63-I933 


CIR ANTHONY HOPE HAWKINS, 
English romantic novelist, was born 
at Hackney, London, the second son of 
the Reverend Edward C. Hawkins, Vicar 
of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, on February 
9, 1863. The fir.st nine years of his life 
he spent at Clapton Flouse, a dignilied 
old mansion, opposite St. James’ Church, 
and the seat of St. John’s Foundation 
School for the Sons of Poor Clergy, of 
which institution his father was licad 
master. 

Hope was educated at hlarlhorough, 
one of tlie newer “public schools," and 
at Balliol College, Oxford, where he won 
several academic honors, among them a 
“classical first” in 1SS5. Hesicles c.xcell- 
ing in his studies, he was a first-class 
football and tennis player. While at 
the university, he was popular enough 
to be electee} president of the Oxford 
Union. 


After_ receiving his A. M. degree, he 
began his legal studies, with a vert- mild 
degree of interest, and in 1887, he was 
admitted as a barrister of the Middle 
Temple. An attempt to enter politics, 
as Liberal rnenibcr for South Bucks, re- 
sulted in his being badly defeated Iw 
Lord Curzon. The defeat was not a 
great surprise to Hope, and lie assures 
us, in his memoirs, that be thoroly en- 
joyed ni.iking the contest. ITis practice 
was always very slight, and, in 1894, 
wcouraged by tlie reception given to 
i hc Prisoner of Zenda, he gave up even 
the pretcnce of being a solicitor, to de- 
vote himself entirely to writing novels 
nith imaginary backgrounds, hand.soine 
leroes, and beautiful heroines. 

Y hen lie began iiis literary career, he 
ropped the Hawkins part of his name, 
being, altho perfectly proper for a 
utler, or the head master of a school 
or the sons of poor clergy, unsuitable 
or an author of romances of love and 
venture. His first novel, A Man of 
published in 1889, was not a 
nancial or an artistic succe.ss. Unable 
0 secure a publisher for it, Hope brought 
out at bis own expense — as a lawyer. 
. ®™uld have known better — and 
itothing, except experience, by 
fnii Several other novels 

ovveeg all of them now long forgotten, 


and it began to seem that Flope was not 
intended for a fiction writer’s career. 
Hut in itfay 1894 appeared The Prisoner 
of Zenda, a romantic love stoiy, with 
an imaginarv kingdom, Ruritania, as the 
setting, and Hope became immediately 
famous. Tile work was a complete suc- 
cess, in America, as well as in England, 
and was translated into the principal 
European languages. It has been a “best- 
seller” for over two decades, and still 
enjoys a good sale on both sides of the 
Atlantic, reaching its sixtieth edition in 
1914. Hope had struck his stride, and 
he was not sloiv to respond to the public 
demand for more. Otlier stories of the 
same type followed in rapid succession, 
all of them .adding to Hope’s fame and 
fortune. His ''Iviirilania” novels, as they 
came to he called, found an even wider 
audience when they were made into 
stories for the screen, a form to which 
they easily lend thein.selves. 

In 1897, he visited America and 
Canada to deliver a series of lectures. 
These tours proved highly profitable, and 
were often repealed. Un one of them, 
in 190.3, Hope met. and married, Eliza- 
betli Somerville Hieidon, daughter of 
Charles II. Sheldcm, of New York. Two 
sons and .a danghlcr were born of the 
union. 

In 1918, Hope was knighted by King 
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George. The honor may have stinnilatcd 
him to attempt more serious work. At 
any rate, in 1920, and again in 1925, he 
tried a new vein in Lucinda and in Little 
Tiger, but without marked success. In 
1927, lie brought his literary life to an 
end with Memories and Azotes, an enter- 
taining volume of biography and reminis- 
cence. 

The proceeds of his novels enabled 
Hope to purchase Heath Farm at 
Walton-on-the-Hill, Tadworth, Surrc 3 '. 
There he died, after a long illness, on 
July 8, 1933. The proving of his will, 
in September, revealed that he had left 
a fortune of almost tliirt.v thousand 
pounds; to the Pension Fund of the 
Society of Authors he bequeathed the 
sum of two hundred and fifty pounds. 

In appearance, Plope was as typicallj' 
Fnglish as he was in his outlook on life. 
He was smooth-shaven, with a strong 
firm mouth, and large features, especially 
his ears. He looked the successful man 
that he was, radiating a sense of power 
and control. His manner was polished, 
courteous, and genial. The portrait of 
him. by E. O. Hoppe, bears a striking 
resemblance to the conventional concep- 
tion of the great detective of Conan 
Doyle. 

Describing his litcrar)- methods (in 
terms that recall those of Anthony Trol- 
lope, from whom he may have derived 
them) Hope said : “Thev arc veiy simple. 
I don’t wait for mood.s, but I try to do a 
regular day’s work six days out of the 
seven, just as I should do if I were still 
in the law. 1 sit down at my desk at 
about 10 o’clock and I sta.v there until 
luncheon. After luncheon, I go to my 
task again and I keep at it until about 4.” 

As a writer of fiction, Hope belongs 
to what has been called the “sword-and- 
cloak” or the “cut-and-thrust” school. 

His taste, as a critic, was infinitel)' 
higher than any possibility of his accomp- 
lishment. Writing from the viewpoint 
of a craftsman, passing judgment on 
fellow-workers, he admired Le Sage, 
Jane Austen, Dumas, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Meredith, Stevenson, If'Iaupassant, 
and — ^liis favorite — Sterne. 

For the type of writing that made him 
famous, and which he was naturally 
qualified to do, Hope did not need the 


qualities of those who were his masters. 
True, he later attempted more ambitious 
work, in a group of realistic studies 
dealing with marriage and other un- 
solved problems, but, in doing so, he 
entered a world in wliich he was not at 
home, and these efforts must, like hi.s 
plays, be counted as comparative failures. 
His readers, who loved the dashing Eu- 
dolph and the dazzling Flavia, refused 
to accept them. 

H. s. K. 

Anthony Hope’s works; 

The Prisoner of Zenda, iSp4; The Dolly 
Dialogues, lSp4: The God in the Car, 1894; 
Rupert of Hentzan, 1898; Quisantc, rgoo; 
Tristram of Blent, 1901 ; The Intrusions of 
Peggy, 1902 ; The Indiscretion of the Duchess, 
1904; Double Planless, 1004; A Sen-ant of 
the Public, 190S; Sophy of Kravonia, 1906; 
Talcs of Two People, 1907; The Great l>!iss 
Driver, 190S; Second String, 1910; .lifrs. 
Maxon Protests, 191J ; A Young Itlan's Yc.ir, 
1915; Captain Dieppe, loiS; Beaumaroy Home 
From the Wars, 1919;' Lucinda, 1920; Little 
Tiger, 1925; ^Memories and Notes, 1927. 

About Anthony Hope: 

Adcock, A. St. J. Gods of Modern Grid’ 
Street ; Hope, A. nleiiwrics and Notes (auto- 
biography) ; Weygandt, C. A Century of the 
Ewcilisli Novel ; Williams, H. Modern English 
1 Enters. 

Contemforary Revicxv 144:161 August 193.1. 

Emerson Hough 1SS7'1923 

Tj' MERSON HOUGH, American jour- 
nalist and author of popular fiction, 
was born June 28, 1857, at Newton, 
Iowa. His parents were Joseph Rond 
Hough, a former schoolmaster who had 
emigrated to Iowa from Virginia, and 
Elizabeth Hough. He was a descendant 
of John Hough of Chester, England, 
who landed near the mouth of the Dela- 
ware River in 1683. 

He was educated in the public schools, 
graduated in a class of three from New- 
ton High School, and taught country 
school for a time, leaving the teaching 
profession to enter the University of 
Iowa to study law in accordance with 
his father’s wishes. 

Before he passed his bar examinations, 
however, he had begun selling stories to 
magazines, and his legal practice was 
never more than a pretence. He opened 
his first law office in WHiiteoaks, in cen- 
tral New Mexico, about midway between 
the Rio Grande and the Pecos, “half 
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zled hair and moustache, powerful and 
rugged physique, and blunt manners and 
speech. He typified force and action. 

Tiio not a booldsh or scholarly person, 
the historical accuracy of his novels was 
a large point of pride with him. He 
considered himself a great romancer, a 
view not generally shared by literar)' 
critics, most of whom credited him with 
a certain awkward dramatic strength, 
but found his work hampered by trite 
situations, characters, and sentiments, 
and lacking in style. “His prose is or- 
dinary, the prose of a reporter,” wrote 
one. 

In 1897 he was married to Charlotte 
A. Chceseboro of Chicago. They made 
their home in Chicago, tho Hough was 
an almost constant traveler to the end 
of his life. In 1917-18 he was president 
of the Society of Midland Authors. 

Hough died on April 30, 1923. In 
an editorial the Saturday Evening Post, 
of which he had been a staff member 
and which had run many of his success- 
ful stories serially, called him “a great 
patriotic American.” 

Alvin F. Harlow says of him: “He 
was a good story teller and drew some 
clever pictures of Western characters, 
being particularly apt at catching the 
dialect and point of view of those num- 
erous cowboys and ranchmen who were 
of Southern origin.” 

Charles C. llaldwin wrote of Hough 
and his work: “He ran away from life, 
from his fellows ; he hid in the forests ; 
he plaj’cd at being back in the days of 
the great e.xplorers. 1 do not blame him 
— indeed, I sympathize with him — he 
was too unacquisitive to make a go of 
things in our metallic marts of trade. 
He was not a schemer, but a boy with 
a boy’s love for beck'oning roads and 
the hunter’s trail.” 

Emerson Hough’s works : 

TIic Singing Mouse Stories, 1S95; Tlic 
Story of the Cowboy, rSq"; The Girl at the 
Half-Way House, 1900: The Mississippi 
Bubble, 1902; The Way of the West, loos: 
The La\y of the Laiul, 1005; The King of 
Gee W'liiz. 1906; The Story of the Outlaw, 
1006; The W'ay of a Man, 1007; Fifty-Four 
Forty or Fight, 1909: The Sowing, 1909: The 
Young Alaskans, rnio; The Purchase Price, 
mn; John Rawn — Prominent Citizen, 1012; 
The Lady and the Pirate, 1913 ; Voung 
Alaskans on the Trail, 1914; Let Us Go Afield, 
1916; The Magnificent Adventure, 1916; The 


Man Ne.xt Door, 1917; The Broken Gate, 
1917: Young Alaskans in the Far North, iniS' 
The W'.ay Out, 191S: The Sagebrushcr, igig; 
The W'cl), 1919; The Covered W'agon, 1922- 
North of Thirly-Si.x, 1023; Mother of Goldi 
1924; The Ship of Souls, 1925; Yotrng 
Alaskans on the Missouri, 1929. 

2 \boul Emer.son Hough : 

B.aldwin, C. C. The Men ITIio ^[akc Our 
Noeels; Dictionary of American Biograpty; 
Stone, L. A. Jlmerson Hough: His Place in 
American Letters. 

Literary Digest 78:25 July 21, 1923: Orrt- 
look 133:832 May 0, 1923; Saturday Evening 
Post 196:34 Jttnc 7, 1924. 

Lniircncc Housman IMS- 

Autobiographical sketch of Laurence 
Housman, English playwright, novelist, 
and illustrator: 

' I ' HE man who bears my name, and 
who claims to be me, was born on 
July IS, 1865, the sixth of a family of 
seven. He was an uglj' child — at least, 
so he thought — atid remained ugly till 
his eighteenth year when his looks gradu- 
ally imi)roved. He was told this by one 
of his sisters as a rather surprising fact; 
he did not discover it for himself. He 
was also, in those early j'car.s, rather a 
weakling, bad at athletics, slow at run- 
ning, not fond of exercise, a continuous 
btit a slow render, lazy at work which 
did not interest him — and, at his school, 
very little did: in solitary leisure a per- 
sistent day-dreamer; in company a victim 
of what is now called "the inferiority 
complex,’’ from which he has never got 
free, and is still, in consequence, de- 
fensively pugnacious. Thus he provides 
himself with more enemies than he need 
do: but has probably fewer than he 
imagines. 

His father was a lawyer, and a clever 
one; hut was unfortunately obsessed 
with the belief that his real ^ft was for 
mechanical invention, on which he spent 
more money than he could afford, and 
never gained a pennv In' it. He also 
cooked, gardened, and composed poetry; 
living persistently above his income, he 
landed his family in dire straits just at 
the time when their education was at its 
finishing and most cxpcn.sive stage. 

The mother of the family — a charming 
and clever n'oman — died in the autlior’s 
fifth j'ear : two years later her place was 
taken by a valiant step-mother, to whom. 
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In its years of financial strain, the family 
owed much. 

At the age of eighteen Laurence left 
school and went with an elder sister to 
London to train as an art student ; and 
it was not till five or six years later 
that he returned definitely to authorship, 
beginning with fairy tales, legends, and 
poems, illustrated by himself. His first 
—almost his only — popular success came 
by accident. He wrote and published 
anonymously An EngUshivoinan’s Love 
Letters, \yhich, after being refused be- 
fore publication by two American pub- 
lishers, was afterwards “pirated” by fif- 
teen of them ; and it is probable that for 
every copy of the book sold in England, 
ten were sold in America without the 
author getting a penny. The succe.ss 
of this book— so easy to write, and so 
little valued by the author in after years 
ayas due to the fact that the public 
, insisted on believing the letters to be 
genuine, and attributed them to forty 
different people from Queen Victoria 
downwards. As a result the book did 
ham rather than good to the author’s 
attempts to be recognized as a serious 
\tnter. He followed up the Letters by 
two decent novels which both failed to 
His Ecf/i/c/icm, cen- 

‘'SJm . produced 
hv ^ author’s own expense, 

ifaiTP to whose genius for 

provide an 

tLn th financial loss it entailed) 
letfcrl^^ success of the Love 

dragged into 
Wife ^ ''^s'stence of Gran- 

he wrotp p’ collaboration with whom 

ageraent encour- 

theTnl' continued writing for 

Pbvs •’ ^°ng 

311. ^fiout a hundred in 

Piav of fli Penalties, an historical 

iVfel of George 

''em bJ A censor’s ban as Bet/,/c- 

'a Enelanri royalty being regarded 

siiitSe "n KI- characters, as little 
"'’oiv famihf” ^ T* ^^P^'csentation as the 
ever thT-', ? "o^cd, how- 

sirion i" ^fic censorship 

Persis/c "’^^fi'^rawn; tho it still 

/ cr the author’s latest set of 
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Palace Plays dealing with the life and 
character of Queen Victoria. 

Between 1912 and 1918 the author 
published three novels, John of Jingalo, 
The Royal Runaway, and The Sheepfold, 
of all of which he thinks much more 
highly' than does the general public. But 
of the first of these a retired cabinet 
minister sent him word that he continued 
to read it regularly once a year; while 
the private secretary of another cabinet 
minister was very angry that the author 
should have written it at all. “How did 
he manage to find these things out.?” 
was his exclamation over its revelations. 
The answer is that he didn't-, he merely 
guessed — and guessed right. 

Political satire in the form of fiction 
now definitely attracted him and has 
continued to do so. Trimblerigg and 
The Life of H. R. H., the Duke of Flam- 
borough led on to Palace Plays, to the 
writing of which the author found him- 
self drawn largely by the success of his 
Angels and Ministers, a set of plays 
which dealt rvith incidents in the lives of 
Queen Victoria and her two great min- 
isters, Disraeli and Gladstone. Now, 
having completed liis largest series of 
plays. Little Plays of St. Francis — thirty- 
six in all — he is engaged on what 
amounts to Little Plays of Queen Vic- 
toria, tho these are appearing under other 
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titles — a series of almost equal IcngUi. 
But tho these attract, scandalize, or 
annoy — according to the taste of different 
readers— by their unconventional truth- 
fulness and uncanii}’ intuition as to facts 
whose proofs will never he revealed — 
he knows for certain that his host work, 
and that which is most likely lo live 
after him — is his play cycle of the life 
of St. Francis. Not by calculation, but 
in very genuine devotion and affection, 
he has taken hold of one of the most 
attractive characters in world history, 
one who, tho belonging to the middle 
ages, lives still by virtue of a form of 
saintliness which remains as vital as 
ever in its appeal to modern minds. And 
by appropriating this most lovable char- 
acter and giving to it a setting of “Little 
Plays,” each complete, yet all forming 
part of a whole, he has done himself 
the best possible turn for the establish- 
ment of his claim to have done a worth 
while thing in a worth while way. 

He is unmarried, a rabid pacifist and 
internationalist, and a great admirer of 
the work of his brother, A. E. Housman, 
t'hc writer of A Sliropsltirc Lad: who, 
however, does not return the compliment. 
Me lives with a group of Quaker Friends 
in a village two miles from Glastonbury. 
His main activit}-, outside his literary 
work, is the local production of plays-^ 
sometimes his own. but more often other 
people’s. 

For the University College London 
Dramatic Society he wrote, a year ago, 
as an epilogue to The Little Plays of St. 
Fi-aiieis, a scene representing his own 
death bed under the title of Nuiic 
Diinittis. In this scene he himself took 
the part of the .dying author with .such 
success that it threatens to become an 
annual event, until the representation 
becomes a realitv. 

T.aurcnce TTousman’s works: 

Pt.AYS: Rcllilcliciii, iQoe; Prunella (with IT. 
rtranvillc-Barlccr) 1906: The Chinese Lantern, 
icioR; Lysistrata, 1010 ; Pains ami Pcnaltic.s[ 
IQTI; Lord of the Harvest, 1916; As Good as 
Gold, 1016: Nazareth, iqih; The Return of 
Alcestis, 1016: Bird in Hand, 1916; The 
Wheel, 1919: The Death of Orpheus, 1921; 
AiiRcls and Itfinislcrs, 1021 ; Possession, 1921 ; 
Little Plays of St, Francis, 1022 (second 
series, 1931); Dethronements, 1922; False 
Premises, 1922; Followers of St, Francis, 
■Q-.i: The Comments of Tnniper, 1926; \\'!ivs 
•aud ^rcans, 1927; Cornered Poets, 1929': 
Palace Plays, 1930; The New Hangman. 1930; 


The Queen’s Progress, 1932; Ye Fearful 
Saints! 1932; The Queen, God Bless Her' 
1933 - 

N0VEI.S: An Englishwoman’s Love Letters, 
1000 ; A Afodern Antaeus, 1901 ; Sahrina War- 
ham, 1904: John of Jingalo, 1912; 'The Rojal 
Runaway, 1914; The Sheepfold, 191S; Trimble- 
rigg, 1024 : Uncle Tom Pndd, 1927. 

Short Storiks; A Farm in Fairyland, 1894; 
The House of Joy, 1895; All Fellows, 1896; 
Tlic Field of Clover, 1S9S: The Blue Moon, 
19a); The Cloak of Friendship, 1905; Moon- 
siiinc and Cloi'cr, 1922; A Doorway in Fairy- 
land, 1922; Odd Pairs, 1925; Irotiic.il Talc's, 
1926; What O’clock Talcs, 1932; Turn Again 
Tales, 1930. 

Por.MS: Spikenard, 1S9S; Rue, 1809; Selected 
Poems, 1909: The Heart of Peace, 1919; The 
Love Concealed, 192S. 

MiscEi.T.ANr.ous; The New Child’s Guide to 
Knowledge, 1911; St. Francis Povcrcllo, 1918; 
Ploughshare and Pruning-Hook, 191Q; His- 
tories (four books, with C.H.K. JIarten) 
1931-32. 

EniTOR: The Writings of William Blake, 
1803; The Works of Arthur Boyd Houghton, 
i8^‘, The Life of H.R.H., the Duke ol 
Flamborough, 192S; War Letters of Fallen 
Englishmen, 1930. 

About Laurence Housman ; 

Balm forth, R. The Problem Play; Blnndcn, 
E. C. Votk'c Tablet.^; Hind, C. L. Authors 
and I; Housman, L. Litllc Plays of St. Francis 
(sec preface by FI. Granville-Barker). 

Saturday Review 150:172 August 9, 19,30 


E. W. Howe 1S53- 

PDGAR WATSON HOWE, Anien- 
can editor and author, was horn 
May 3, 1853, on a farm in a heavily 
timbered section of Indiana, where the 
small town of Treaty later was built. 
He did not know the date of his birth 
until fifty years later, when he saw the 
family Bible with the inscription on the 
flylc.af. His parents were Henry Howe, 
preacher and farmer, and Elizabeth 
Irwin, a second wife. All his ancestors, 
he saj’s, were “plain people.” 

When he was three years old, Howe’s 
parents traveled in a covered wa.gon to 
Harrison Count}', Missouri, where they 
established a prairie settlement called 
Fairview. He attended the combination 
school and church built by his father, 
quilting at an early age. He learned to 
read at home, his literature being made 
up of the Christian Advocate, religious 
books, and McGuffey’s readers. At the 
age of seven he was put to work on hjs 
father’s farm. He accompanied his 
father on weekend trips to the honaes 
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of neighbors, helping him sing and con- 
duct religious services, tho he did not 
believe in religion. His father whipped 
him nearly ever}' day. 

The family moved into the town of 
Bethany, the county seat, and Howe, 
aged eleven, went to work in a printing 
office. Under threats of whipping, he 
learned to set type quickly, to spell, and 
construct sentences. 

Howe left home when he was fifteen, 
and worked during the next four j'ears 
as type-setter in various towns of Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Nebraska, and Uath. His 
first attempt at writing was made at 
llaysville, Missouri, where he set up 
items in type without bothering to pen 
them out. For two years he worked on 
the Herald at Falls City, Nebraska, and 
was a member of the church choir, the 
band, and the dramatic club. At nine- 
teen he was publisher of the Golden 
'Eagle in Golden. Colorado. In 1875 he 
was married to Clara L. Frank, of Falls 
City. They had five children, two of 
whom died of pneumonia in the same 
week in 1878. 

In 1877, when he was twenty-four, 
Howe removed to Atchison, Kansas, and 
started the Atchison Daily Globe, which 
he built up from an obscure single sheet 
to one of the most influential small town 
newspapers in the country. At first he 
and his half-brother, Jim, did all the 
work, from editing to printing. After 
two or tliree years, he started a weekly 
edition, for which he rvrote short, pithy 
paragraphs commenting on such topics 
as women, politics, religion, man, the 
poor, business, etc. In these paragraphs 
Howe found his "natural form of ex- 
pression." He had his first taste of fame 
one day when the Boston Globe clipped 
thirlj’-seven paragraphs from one issue 
and reprinted diem. They continued this 
practice ^ for years, and other papers 
eopied his paragraplis until the Atchison 
hlobc became known as the most exten- 
sively quoted paper in the United States, 
and Howe was famous for his village 
uisdotn. Dr. Frank Crane called him 

the Sage of Potato Hill” (his home 

hree miles from Atchison was named 

otato Hill).. He claims to have com- 
posed the aphorism, “Better be safe tlian 
Sony.” 


Howe wrote a novel called The Stor\’ 
of a Country Tozvn in 1882. It was 
based on life in Fairview. It was written 
evenings, after worlc, in the kitchen of 
his home, shut off from the noise of the 
little children. He never sliowed the 
nmnuscript to friends. When seven or 
eight New York publishers rejected it, 
he printed it himself, four pages at a 
time, on a medium Gordon job press in 
his rtcvvspaper plant. A thousand copies 
were run off and bound in a local 
bindery. He gai'e a copy to an actor 
playing in the local theatre, and eventu- 
all}' it reached the hands of a Nao York 
IVorld reporter who favored it with a 
notice. Other papers reviewed the book ; 
W. D. Howells and Mark Twain ex- 
pressed their enthusiasm; finally the 
favorable reception caused all the pub- 
lishers who had rejected the book to 
seek it. Two firms discharged readers for 
turning it down, Howe says. 

During the next fifty years, The Story 
of a Country Town was printed in a 
hundred editions by six different pub- 
lishers, selling steadily, if modestly. In 
1927 a memorial edition was issued, with 
pictures by Wilfred Jones. Meanwhile, 
a continuation of the story was made 
into a booklet called An Ante-Mortem 
Statement, which attracted little atten- 
tion, but twenty years later ran serially 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal. Howe 
wrote more novels after The Story of a 
Country Tozen, but none so successful. 
The novel, he says, is not his metier. 

Howe was divorced from his rvife 
soon after 1900, and never married again. 
“No scandal,” he says; “the usual Amer- 
ican ‘incompatability.’ ” He continued to 
live in his home, hiring housekeepers to 
manage it, and in i9i0 his brother 
Bruce’s daughter, Adelaide, came to take 
charge of the household. 

In 1911, after thirty-four years’ edi- 
torship of the Atchison Globe, Howe 
retired and turned the paper over to his 
two sons. But later in the same year, 
he started publishing E. IF. Hozuc’s 
Monthly, which was an outlet for his 
paragraphs of comment on the phen- 
omena about him. His aphorisms from 
tlie Monthly were collected in Ventures 
in Common Scn.ze in 1919, with an in- 
troduction by' H. L. hlencken. He re- 
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ceived the degree of Litt.D. from Rollins 
College in 1926 and from Washburn 
College in 1927. 

Howe was honored in 1927, on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his journalistic 
career, at a dinner in New York of 
which Irvin Cobb was toastmaster. In 
the same 3 ’ear the Commercial Club of 
Atchison, aided by all the civic clubs, 
gave him a testimonial dinner, addressed 
by William Allen White. He has re- 
quested that the notices of these two 
dinners, together with a copy of the edi- 
torial printed when he left the Atchison 
Globe, be placed in his grave “as evi- 
dence to my future judge, if I have one, 
that I lived among my fellow men with 
reasonable uprightness.'’ 

Several travel booksl have come out 
of Howe’s extensive voyages; he has 
been twice around the World. Exposi- 
tions everywhere interest him. He has 
a great passion for mustc, makes long 
journeys to hear unusual Concerts, often 
hires professional bands \lo give Wee 
public concerts. He has humed big g.mie 
in the Northwest. Drinking is obnoxious 
to him : he doesn’t like salads' ; he is sen- 
sitive when a joke is “on” kim; audi- 
ences frighten him, and he supers when 
introduced as “the famous Ed\ Howe.” 
He always works rapidly. He lives in 
Atcliison in summer and in Miami, 
Florida, in winter. 


I-Iowe’s three children have all followed 
in his footsteps. James P. Howe, whom 
he calls “the most traveled and active 
newspaper man I know,” has been with 
the Associated Press since 1918; Mated 
Howe Farnham (whose name he in- 
vented from the French pronunciation 
of “Mathilde”) won the $10,000 Pictor- 
ial Rcvicio contest in 1927 witli her 
novel. Rebellion, and is the author of 
three other novels; Eugene A. Howe is 
owner and editor of half a dozen news- 
papers, including the Atchison Globe. 

In 1933 Flowe wrote this about him- 
self ; “I am now trying to write an 
honest book ; in my eightieth year trying 
to tell honestly, candidly, decentl}', and 
revercntl}' what the world has made me 
believe. I believe both Cellini and Rous- 
seau were liars, and am suspicious of 
Bernard Shaw (I believe he possesses 
more clear intelligence than any other 
living man). I like best books on the 
order of Wells’ Outline of History, Dur- 
ant’s Story of Philosophy, and tlie 
simpler and better books about real 
things ; care little for fiction. Have never 
taken much care of myself, but some- 
where, somehow, I drew a spark that 
renders me rather comfortable in old 
age. . . Am, naturally, weary of many 
things interesting to the young, but do 
not believe I am a crank about anything; 
dislike Bishop Cannon no more than I 
do Tom Paine.” 

E. W. Howe’s works : 

Novels: The Story of a Country Town, 
1882; A Moonlight Boy, 1886; A Man Storj-, 
1888; The Mystery of the Locks, l88g; An 
Ante-Mortem Statement, 1891 ; The Confes- 
sion of John Whitlock, 1891. 

Essays and Parackapiis: Lay Sermons; 
Country Town Sayings, 1911; Preaching of 
a Poor Pagan; Success Easier than Failure, 
1917: The Blessing of Business, .1918; Ven- 
tures in Common Sense, 1919;, Sinner 
Sermons ; Final Conclusions ; Preaching From 
the Audience ; Dying Like a Gentleman ; The 
Wagon and the West; Her Fifth Marriage; 
When a Woman Enjoys Herself ; The In- 
dignations of E. W. Howe. 

Travel: Paris and the Exposition; Dady 
Notes on a Trip Around the World (two 
volumes) 1907; Trip to the West Indies, 
1910; Travel Letters from New Zealand, 
Australia and Africa, 1913. 

Short Stories: The Flundrcd Stories of 
a Country Town; The Anthology of Another 
Town, 1920. 

AuTonioGRAPiiY ; Notes for My Biographer; 
Plain People, 1929. 
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About E. W. Howe: 

Baldwin, C. C. The Men JVho Make Our 
Xcfcis-, liowc, E. W. Ventures in Common 
Sense (introduction b}’ H. L. Mencken) ; 
‘^diclling. F. E. Appraisements and Asperi- 
ftes; Van Doren, C. C. Many Minds. 
Scribner’s Magasine 84:733 December 192S. 

Ricarda Octavia Huch 1867- 

R ICARDA huch, German novelist, 
was bom at Braunschweig, Switzer- 
land, on July IS, 1867. Her father was 
a merchant in tlie city. Her brother, 
Rudolf, who is two 3 'ears j^ounger than 
siic, also became a novelist, and a cousin 
by the name of Friedrich belongs to the 
Gennan literati. Ricarda’s early educa- 
tion consisted of private instruction and 
several years at the fashionable Sophien- 
schule, a school for young ladies. After 
finishing at this school, she entered the 
faculty of literature and historj' of the 
University of Zurich whence she was 
graduated witlr the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, in 1892. Her thesis dealt 
with The NcutraUty of Switzerlaud dur- 
ing^ the Spanish IVars of Succession. 
This was not, however, her first appear- 
ance in print. In 1891 she had issued, 
under the pseudonym of Richard Hugo, 
her first volume of Gcdichie and won 
for lierself the enthusiastic admiration 
of some of her fellow-students. 

Immediately after taking her degree, 
Ricarda Huch was appointed secretary 
1 at the Zurich city library which position 
I she retained until 1896. Then she ac- 
cepted a teaching position in Bremen, 
m the meantime her second volume of 
Gedichtc had appeared and the novel 
I hrtnncrungcn von Ludolf Ursleu dem 
f iimneren, a tale of a someavhat -worldly 
I person seeking forgetfulness and conso- 
j alion in the garb of a monk. These 
I attainments made it clear that 

I eaclung was not her proper sphere of 
! •■'nd she soon gave it up and 

I Vienna. It is here tliat she met 

I Ceconi, whom she married 

f •' oJi>. They went to live at Trieste, 
I ‘.en an Austrian city, and there a daugh- 
I born to them the following y’ear. 

< f Ricarda Huch came 

!- -.n-, conditions of the poor, "the 

s injured,” and she con- 

I the idea of lier series of life-pic- 

l liobH 


turcs Alts dcr Triituipfgassc. Several 
other novels and short stories followed, 
dealing mainly with characters and 
scenes of the Aliddle Ages, and then in 
1906 came her divorce. A year later 
Ricarda remarried. Tins time it was a 
German and a cousin, the lawyer Richard 
Huch. They lived in .Munich for a while, 
but since 1929 they liave made their 
home at Berlin. 

Ricarda Octavia Huch is a romanticist, 
tho not quite of the orthodo.x. kind. Her 
passion is for ideals that might con- 
tribute towards a bettering of life. In 
her 3 'outh she wrote poems and tales 
that were full of love and .sacrifice and 
longing, but even in this she shows some 
of the objectivitv of a realist. In her 
own words: ‘T have always found that 
observation is the finest occupation in 
the world. He who takes part in a great 
and glorious procession, often swallows 
much dust and sneezes disagreeably be- 
hind his mask. . . But the observer look- 
ing from the balcony has it all passing 
before his eyes, just as if he were Gocl 
Almighty himself and everything had 
been especially prepared for liis enjo}’- 
ment.” 

One discerns three distinct phases in 
her development as a writer. There is, 
first, the purely romantic phase. This 
phase embraces her novels of the present, 
her love lyrics and the short stories 
dealing with the Middle Ages. There 
is Ludolf Urslctt and the strange spec- 
tacle of a man preserving unde-r the 
monk’s cowl an attitude towards life and 
death which is pagan and Greek rather 
than Christian. And then there are the 
motle 3 ' characters of .Ins dcr TriiinipJ- 
gassc, a murderer, a rake, a prostitute, 
and a woman-hater, and to all of these 
Ricarda Huch imparts a humanity more 
philosophical than retd. ‘AVhv should I 
deca 3 '. when I am beautiful ; and why .am 
I, if I am so hateful?” thev- ask. But 
this questioning of the nnsteries of the 
why and wherefore of life does not 
make them despair. They grumble, they 
complain, but live on. Tti this same 
phase belong also Ricarda’s studies ot 
romanticism, studies not particularh 
deep or far-reaching, but sufficient to 
indicate her strong sympathy with the 
movement. 
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The second phase is historical in out- 
looh. Now her interest turns to the 
fjreat times of Garibaldi, of the Italian 
Risorgimcnto. There are the two novels 
of the uncompleted Garibaldi trilogy, 
Die Vcrtcidigung Roms, and Dcr Kam 'ff 
iiin Rom, and the historical study Ans 
dem Zciialtcr der Risonjimento. The 
two novels have appeared in English as 
Defeat and Victory, and have been re- 
viewed favorably in our press. Defeat 
begins the tale, states the problem, and 
paints a picture of Italy breaking away 
from Austrian domination. The style 
is somewhat heavy, and lacking in humor, 
but the historical insight places it on a 
comparatively high level. Victory is a 
much finer performance. Here Gari- 
baldi’s commanding personality becomes 
the undivided center of the stage and we 
perceive a patriotic mind in the exalted 
moments of victory as calm and unmoved 
as in moments of defeat and shame. It 
begins with Garibaldi’s victory at Sol- 
ferino and closes with his defeat at As- 
promonte. The final volume was to 
picture the last days of Vhe hero, but 
has not yet been written. Instead, Frau 
Huch has given us her Lcbcit\des Grafcn 
Fedcrigo Confalonicri, a noVtel dealing 
with the same period of Italia\i history. 

The third and last phase majXbe char- 
acterized as a search for the\ eternal 
verities. It opens with the no^^l, Der 


Grasse Kricg in Deutschland, a pan- 
orama of the German people in the 
Thirt}' Years’ War and includes, with 
almost no exceptions, all of Ricarda 
Huch’s later writings. The novel en- 
titled Dcr Wiedererstandene Christus 
gives this new phase its most significant 
expression. Says the hero, Lucius, from 
behind the iron bars of his prison-cell; 
“No, I am not an ascetic. I love life, 
but I also love death ; for is not death 
merely a higher form of life? I fear the 
pain of dying, but the power to face 
death will surely be given me, when the 
lime comes.’’ Death is not something 
to be feared." It is the gateway to a new 
life, a new existence, a new activity. 
We must have faith in change, in an 
eternal transmutation, in an everlasting 
becoming. And we must cultivate this 
power not onl}' as individuals, but also 
as a people. 

Ricarda Huch is thus not like her 
sister novelists of present-day Germany., 
Her outlook is not purely that of an art- 
ist, but also of a philosopher. Even in 
the Deruga Trial, which is the nearest 
approach to a detective story tliat she 
has written, her concern is not so much 
with the plot as with the philosophic 
development of the character. And where 
the novels cease, she takes up her quest 
in the essay and the biography. 

In her earlier tales she is the disciple of 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer and of Gott- 
fried Keller. She emulates them in their 
preoccupation with priests and medieval 
themes and their love of nature. But 
as the years advance, Ricarda Huch sets 
out to studv life for herself and the 
problems of life, and what results is an 
independent life-conception, a life-con- 
ception equally concerned with the prob- 
lems of life and death. ' Feelings give 
place to ideas and individuals to peoples. 
And the highest realities are things of 
the spirit instead of the flesh. 

A. B. 

Principal works of Ricarda Huch: 

Poems: Gedichte, 1891; Gedichte, 1S94; 
Neiic Gedichte, 1907. 

Novels and Short Stories : Erimierimgen 
von Ludolf Urslcu dem Jiingereii, 1S93; Der 
Mondroigen von Schlaraffis, 1896; Teufeleien, 
1897; Fra Celeste, 1899; Aus der Triumpf- 
gassc, 1901; Vita Somnium Breve, 1902; Von 
den Kdnigen und der Krone. 1904; Die 
Verfeidigimg Roms, 1906; Der Kampf urn 
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1007; Leben ties Grafen Federigo Con- 
Sea 010: Der LeUte Sommer, 1910; 
n'“ Grosze' Krieg in Deutschland, 1912-1914: 
De'rFall Deruga, igi/: Der Wiedererstandene 

Biographies: Bluhtezeit der 
Uomantik. 1S99: Ausbreitimg und Verfall der 
Rrtmantik 1002 1 Aus deni Zeitalter der 
Kmcntri^i>S; Natur und Ge.st 1914; 
Wallenstein, 1015: Luthers Galube, 1916; Der 
Sinn der. Heiligeu Schnft, 1919: Entperson- 
bchune 1921: Michael Bakunin und die 
Anarchic 1923; Freiherr vom Stein, 1925; 
Ute und Neue Cotter: Die Revolution des 
XIX. jahrliuiiderts in Deutschland, 1930. 

English translations of Ricarda Huch : 
Defeat, 192S; The Deruga Trial, igsg; 
Victory, 1929: Eros Invincible, 1931. 

About Ricarda Huch : 

Gottlieb, E. Ricarda Huch; Hewett-Thayer, 
II W. The Modern German Novel; Eloesser, 

A Modern German Literature; Soergel, A. 
MiHmg und Dichtcr der Zeil; Walzel, O. 
Ricarda Much. 

W. H. Hudson 1841-1922 

W ILLIAM HENRY HUDSON, 
English nature writer, was born 
at Qttilnes near Buenos Aires in the Ar- 
gentine on August 4, 1841, and died in 
London on August 18, 1922, shortly after 
his 8 lst birthday. (Another English 
writer of the same name. Professor 
William Henr}' Hudson, critic and es- 
sarist, lived from 1862 to 1918 and wrote 
and lectured prolifically on literarj'- sub- 
jects on both sides of the Atlantic.) 

Hudson’s parents were Americans. 
His father, Daniel Hudson, was born in 
Marblehead, JIass., in 1804. His mother, 
Katherine Kimball before her marriage, 
was a native of Blaine. Both were of 
English descent. Hudson’s paternal 
grandfather emigrated to Massachusetts 
from Exeter, England, and his mother 
"as descended directly from one of the 
inginal “Mayflower” Pilgrim families. 

Daniel Hudson was married at an 
earn age and shortly after his wedding 
'■•as injured, in some way that is not 
entirely clear, while working dt a brew- 
D- the injury itself does not seem to 
nave been serious but left him in a 
aakened state of health. It was to find 
a more tavorable climate for this frailty, 

IwaIa rigorous New Eng- 

Htid'n Argentina, avhere Daniel 
farmed sheep” until his death 


at sixty-four. Seven children were born 
to them: five boys, of whom IVilliam 
Henry was the next-to-youngest ; and 
two girls, one younger than the author. 

There are few more revealing accounts 
of a childhood in the English language 
tlian Hudson’s story of his earlv life in 
Far Away and Long Ago. This book, 
one of the last that he wrote, was largely 
composed in bed during a long conva- 
lescence from an illness. It gives a com- 
plete and detailed picture of life on the 
barely^ inhabited pampas, as seen thru 
a small boy’s eyes. The era was the 
dictatorship of the notorious .Argentine 
tyrant, Rosas, whose fall Hudson wit- 
nessed and chronicled. There was little 
law among the wild gauchos and the 
word "murder” was a commonplace one 
in the vocabulary of the day. The few 
visitors the Hudsons had and their rela- 
tively few neighbors made a deep im- 
pression on the boy. So did the exotic 
plant and animal life surrounding him. 
His interest in nature was fostered large- 
ly by his mother. 

Hudson left South America for Eng- 
land in 1869 at twenty-nine. Far Azaav 
and Long Ago takes him up to his fif- 
teenth j'ear. Just what he did in the 
intervening 3 'ears and his reasons for 
leaving the pampas, never to return, will 
apparently remain largely a mystery, be- 
cause of two of his many prejudices. 
He had an intense dislike of dated 
events, for the reason (it is said; that 
he connected them with age and death. 
(In later years he once stormed, “I’m 
as young as you are!” at a friend who 
deferred to him as an older man; and 
he habitually bed about his age.) And 
he stubbornly refused at all times to re- 
call anything in his life of unhappy or 
unpleasant nature if he could possibly 
avoid doing so. His philosophy was to 
live for tl.e present hour. 

This mich is definitely known — that 
his life ”ns darkened in his youth by a 
severe ’ttack of rheumatic fever from 
which "'tts predicted he would never 
recover which, as a matter of fact, 
did lea’’^ bis heart in a weakened condi- 
tion th'l to keep him in intermittent 
;il.ii,.nth the rest of his life; and by the 
death of bis mother in I860. He was 
also <?epb' affected by his father’s pass- 
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iiig eight venrs liitcr. P’roiii his niothcr s 
deatli unt'il the vear lie sailed for Eng- 
land he apparently did little but rove 
widely over the pampas. These, it seems, 
were the I'ears which furnished the back- 
ground for his later South American 
writings, notably his ornithologies. 

Similarly, there is surprisingly little 
detailed knowledge of his early years iii 
England. lie himself said that his life 
ended when he left the shores of Soutli 
America — tho he had always considered 
England “home” and was to be reason- 
ably content there in his later life. (He 
was naturalized a British subject in 
1900.) But there is no doubt that the 
early years were bitter ones. Recogni- 
tion was long in arriving, and Hudson 
spent the length of an ordinary lifetime 
in'povert}’ and illness, awaiting the fame 
so slow to come. His friend R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham has written of 
this period: “He was a bird in London, 
caged in ill-health [the old heart trouble] 
and poverty, for the most part unable 
to escape but at rare intervals into his 
own world of light and air. . . As cruel 
fools put out birds’ eyes to make them, 
as they say (and perhaps think), to sing 
more sweetl)’, so had a cruel world im- 
prisoned Hudson in his London cage. 
Luckily, in spite of its neglect of a spirit 
so rare, it could not stop its singing.” 

It is known that Hudson held some 
kind of position in his first years in 
London with a semi-swindling archeolo- 
gist whose business was the discovery 
of genealogies for those in search — or 
need — of them, and who was always in 
hiding from his creditors. Hudson was 
seldom paid, and finally in a dispute over 
wages threw a mass of papers in his 
employer’s face and strode out. 

For the rest of his life, until the in- 
come from his writings became some- 
what adequate, Hudson and hi^wife (he 
was married to Emil)' Wingreave, an 
Englishwoman, not long after l.\is arrival 
in England) supported themsiWes in 
some measure by operating a series of 
boarding houses in the BayswatiW sec- 
tion of London. The enterprises! were 
not successful, however, and after one 
of the failures the Hudsons were so 
poverty-stricken that they lived for an 
entire week on a tin of cocoa and milk. 


by Hudson’s own grim and reluctant ad- 
mission to a friend. They finally took 
refuge in a dismal tower dwelling on 
Cornwall Road near )Vestbournc Park 
Station, which Mrs. Pludson opportunely 
inherited from a sister. By mortgaging 
it heavily and renting out the lower floors 
as flats they were able to e.\ist in some 
degree of comfort, tho both were fre- 
quently ill. 

Emil)' Hudson was many years her 
husband’s senior; a heavy, patient, plod- 
ding sort of woman, of virtually no in- 
tellectual perception. In many respects 
it was not a fortunate mating. (Sir 
William Rothenstein relates that he knew 
Hudson for many years before he 
learned of his marriage. Then, one da}', 
Hudson casually referred to his wife. 
Lady Rothenstein, who happened to be 
present, e.^pressed great astonishment 
and asked how long he had been married. 
— “As long as I can remember!” was 
Hudson’s significant reply.) Yet she was 
utterly devoted to him and sacrificed 
everything for his comfort and interests; 
and he, in his way, was appreciative of 
her qualities. They had one definite bond 
of sympathy. She was a friend of Ade- 
lina Patti, had received an excellent 
musical education (including some years 
on the light opera stage) and sang and 
played beautifully — almost divinely, a 
friend has written — while Hudson, tho 
untrained, was a great lover of music. 
When she lost her voice and could sing 
no more in her last years it was a bitter 
disappointment to him. 

Emily Hudson preceded her husband 
in death by ten years. After her passing 
he made his home much of the time at 
Penzance on the Cornwall Coast, coming 
up to ^Vestbourne Park onl)' a few times 
a year. Ilis later life was almost with- 
out incident. 

During all the years Hudson was writ- 
ing constantly. But tho his first book. 
The Purple Land, appeared in 1885, he 
did not receive general recognition for 
almost a quarter of a centur)'. It was 
the publication in 1904 of Green Man- 
sions, a romance, by all odds his most 
popular book, which gradually drew atj 
tenlion to his other writings. By 191a 
Green Mansions was regarded as a 
classic and John Galsworthy was but 
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voicing the general opinion when he in- 
troduced a new edition sa 3 dng: “Of 
all living authors— -now that Tolstoy is 
gone— I could least dispense with W. H. 
Hudson.” {Galsworth}^ also contributed 
the preface to the definitive 24-volume 
edition of Uudson’s Collected Works 
vhicli was published the year after his 
deatli.) 

Hudson wrote to the veiy last. A Hind 
m Richmond Park, completed in his 
eightj'-first }'ear, was published posthu- 
mously. He wrote as much in the last 
ten years as in an}’' other decade of his 
life, and some of his most important 
work falls within the period. 


Critics have said that he is at his best 
when writing of nature and least suc- 
cessful when drawing fictional human 
characters. He himself said repeatedly 
that he was a naturalist rather than a 
writer. His style, however, is considered 
one of the simplest and purest in modern 
English literature and is frequently used 
as a study-model in college and school 
rhetoric classes. Joseph Conrad once 
said, “Hudson writes as the grass grows. 
The good God makes it be there. And 
that is all there is to it.” 


His friendship with Conrad was one 
of the outstanding relationships of Hud- 
son’s life. Each had great respect and 
admiration for the other’s work and they 
saw much of each other at the houses 
of mutual friends thruout both their 
lives. Among Hudson’s other intimates, 
as nearly as he could be said to have 
any, so independent was his nature, were 
k. B. Cunninghame Graham, Morley 
koberts. Ford Madox Ford, Edward 
fhomas, Edward. Garnett, George Gis- 
Sir William Rothenstein, Sir Ed- 
"ard Grey, and the Ranee of Sarawak. 


In appearance Hudson was so remark- 
aole that people turned on the street to 
ook at him. Great of stature and broad 
six-foot-three in 
‘gU) With his massive head, shagg}’ 
cropped beard, and eagle eyes, 
^ dominated ever}’ assemblage. His 
pi was somewhat ungainly, because of 
IIS massive frame, and many of his 
movements were awkward (he had no 
de.xterity whatever). One con- 
written of his “strange 
ml rather crab-like walk.” He never 



looked as old as his years. His hair and 
whiskers remained brown until late in 
life, and then became but slightly griz- 
zled. His hands were large, beautifully 
formed, and expressive. His eyes, brood- 
ing at times, were dark brown and deep- 
set under heavy eyebrows. His com- 
plexion always retained some of the deep 
hues of the pampas sun. Elis features 
were prominent and large, the high 
cheekbones lending some color to his 
claim (of which, however, there was 
never any definite proof) that he had 
Indian blood in his veins. His expres- 
sion, according to his friend and biogra- 
pher Morley Roberts, was that of “a 
half-tamed hawk” and reflected his keen 
interest and curiosity in all life. 

Tho basically tolerant, he was full of 
honest prejudices and given to mildly 
eccentric forms of behavior. He was 
particularly bitter against “sportsmen” 
and any who killed in the name of sport. 
He hated all forms of conceit. His 
opinion on a given subject could never 
be gauged in advance. In conversation 
he would sometimes break unexpectedly 
(and unconsciously) into savage laugh- 
ter. He was so reserved tliat he con- 
cealed his genuine affection for his 
friends under a mask of brusqueness 
which often seemed ungracious and un- 
grateful to strangers. Yet he was in- 
capable of giving intentional hurt. There 
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are many stories of lus Icindness to 
wounded birds and animals and his gen- 
erous actions, which he always dis- 
claimed, with respect to humans. In busi- 
ness matters he had little of what the 
world calls “practical sense.” At one time, 
before his writing began to bring him 
something of a competence, he was hard- 
put to find the money to take his wife 
to the seashore as the doctors had or- 
dered after an illness. A number of his 
friends quietl}^ made up a purse and had 
a substantial sum deposited to his bank- 
ing account. Hudson was delighted to 
find the unexpectedly large balance when 
he went to consult with his banker re- 
garding a possible loan, but so poor was 
his accounting that be never suspected 
the kindly trick that had been played 
on him. 

The constant uncertainty of his health 
was ascribed by his friends as the cause 
of a certain lendenc}' to irritability and 
unreasonableness; but despite his many 
illnesses ho was of great natural physical 
strength. Even in his last years he would 
run and swing onto a bus traveling at full 
speed, much to the distress of those who 
knew of his weak heart. He also rode a 
bicycle until an advanced age. He lived 
simply and was, of course, exceedingly 
fond of outdoor life. He tramped or 
cycled at one time or another over most 
of southern England. 

In the summer of 1922, shortly after 
the completion of A Hind in Richmond 
Park and at the beginning of his 82nd 
year, Hudson began to suffer increasing- 
ly severe heart attacks and came up 
from Penzance to Westbourne Park 
partly in connection with the book and 
partly (tho he would not openly admit 
it) for medical attention. The attacks 
became so bad that he was forced to go 
to bed on the 12th of August. On the 
17th he seemed better and discussed, 
from his sickbed, revisions of the last 
chapter of A Hind, then in press, and 
other literary' matters with Morley 
Roberts. He would not admit the serious- 
ness of his illness to the extent of allow- 
ing anyone to stay with him, tho he had 
no nurse, and sent Roberts away at 
nightfall. Sometime in the night he 
died peacefully in his sleep and was 


found the next morning by his house- 
keeper. 

He was buried at Broadwater in his 
favorite Susse.x downs. In 1925 a bird 
sanctuary was erected as a memorial to 
him in liyde Park, London, with a sculp- 
tured decoration by Jacob Epstein that 
aroused prolonged controversy. 

W. li. Hudson’s books : 

The Purple Land, 1S85; Argentine Ornithol- 
ogy, 18S8-89; The Naturalist in La Plata, 
1S92; Fan (published under the pseudonym 
"Henry Harford”) 1892; Birds in a Village, 
1^3; Idle Days in Pat.agonia, 1893: British 
Birds, 1S95; Birds in London, 1898; Nature 
in Downland, Iqoo ; Birds and Man, 1901 ; 
Bl Ombu, 1902 ; Hampshire Days, 1903 ; Green 
Mansions, 1904: A Little Boy Lost, 1905; 
.A Crystal Age, 1906; The Land’s End, 190S; 
South American Sketches, 1909: Afoot in 
England, 1909; A Shepherd’s Life, 1910; 
Adventures Among Birds, 1913; Far Away 
and Long Ago: History of My Early Life, 
1918; Birds in Town and Village, 1919; The 
Book of a Naturalist, 1919; Dead Man’s 
Plack, 1920: A Traveler in Little Things, 
1921; A I-Iind in Richmond Park, 1922) 
Collected Works, 1923. 

About W. H. Hudson: 

Bennett, A. Books and Persons; Ford, 
F. M". Tims to Revisit; Garnett, E. Friday 
Nights; Garnett, E. (editor) Letters' From 
IF. H. Hudson to Edward Garnett; Gals- 
worthy, J. Castles in Spain and Other 
Screeds; Harper, G. McL. Spirit of Delight; 
Hewlett, M. E.rtcinporancous Essays; 
Massingham, H. J. Untrodden IFays; 
Roberts, M. IF. H. Hudson; A Portrait; 
Squire, J. C. Life and Letters; Wilson, G. F. 
A Bibliography of the IFritings of IF. H. 
Jludson. 

Bookman 69:490 July J929: Fortnightly Re- 
view 125:214 February 1926; Outlook 132:54 
September 13, 1922. 

Helen Hull 

Autobiographical sketch of Helen Rose 
Hull, American novelist : 

T WAS born in the small college town, 

Albion, Michigan, first child and only 
daughter of Warren C. and Louise Mc- 
Gill Hull. My father was superintendent 
of schools ; my mother had taught for a 
year before her marriage. All my early 
life was spent in Michigan, first in Al- 
bion, then Flint, and then Lansing. As 
a child I read omnivorously, and I sup- 
pose my first original work in creating 
fiction came in the stories I told to the 
three }’ounger brothers who presently 
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offered an audience. j\Iy Grandfather 
Hull was editor and owner of the Con- 
stantine Advcrtiscr-Mcrmry; my first 
smell of print came during summer holi- 
days when we visited in Constantine, 
and I watched the old presses at work. 

I made iny first appearance in print at 
the age of nine, when my grandfather 
made my first short story, “Four 
Wishes.” into a little book for family' 
consumption. 

I attended public schools, Michigan 
State College, the University of Michi- 
gan for a summer session, and finally' 
took a Ph.B. at the University of Chi- 
cago. I wished to write, but in the mean- 
time it was necessary to earn an immedi- 
ate living, and so I began to teach. 
Teaching and writing have been the two 
parallel lines which I have followed. I 
taught English, because that was my' 
chief interest, and I began to write short 
stories. 

ileantime in 1915 I left Wellesley' 
College for Columbia University', where 
I still am a professor in the department 
of English, with classes in fiction writing 
and poetry. A few years later a friend 
and I ’bought an old Maine farmhouse 
on Blue Hill Bay' where we have spent 
our summers, except for a few months 
abroad. 

It was _ in this farmhouse that I 
started writing one summer. I had two 
\yalls of the living room, one for rejec- 
tions and one for acceptances. At the 
end of the summer the rejection wall 
"as Well papered, but there were several 
exciting letters on the acceptance yvall. 
among ^ them a first acceptance from 
Iliirf'crs. For ' several years I wrote 
occasional stories which appeared in 
Harper's, Seven Arts, Century, Touch- 
stone, Collier's, Cosmopolitan, and in 
hnglish periodicals. 

} 97 y' novel. Quest, appeared in 

In 1926 the University g.ive me a half 
year leave of absence, and with a friend 
1 traveled in Sicily, Greece, Turkey, 
hack thru Italy, up to Cortina in the 
. Uolomites, where we settled down for 
Work, and Islanders had its start. Then 
a few^ years later the Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation awarded me a 
fellowship, and I spent a half year in 


England, working on Heat Lightning. 
The Book-of'the-Month Club made tliat 
book its choice for April 1932. 

I do most of my novel writing during 
the summers in Maine. I work in the 
moniing in the Work-House, a reclaimed 
poultry building, and then stretch out in 
gardening after luncheon. A motor boat, 
none of your new-fangled crafts, but a 
regular staunch lobster fisherman’s boat , 
is another of my hobbies. 

As for my likes and dislikes. I enjoy 
living in New York in the winter. I like 
teaching writing. I like to drive a car, 
especially' when I can take a wire hair 
terrier somewhere outside of town for 
a good run along the Sound, or in a 
Westchester meadow. In the summer 
months I like gardening. .\^e have a 
large vegetable garden, a new project of 
a rock garden, and a lovely garden of old 
fashioned tlowers that belong in New 
England. The ocean is an important 
part of the summer, both for swimming 
and for motor-boating. 

For several years I have written no 
short stories. This spring (1933) I 
turned back to that form of writing, and 
the Saturday Evening Post has just 
bought the first story. 

^ ^ 

According to Roberts Tapley in the 
Bookman, Itliss Hull “is deeply distrust- 
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fill of modem industiy and finance. The 
modern world seems to her complex and 
puzzling, chaotic and undirected, un- 
favoraWe, above all, to good understand- 
ing between men and women.” 

l\Iiss Hull, who has had much contact 
with }-oung people ambitious for litcraiy 
careers, finds that the two questions most 
frequently addressed to her are; ‘‘Should 
I give up my job and try writing?” and 
“Should I come to New York and make 
literary contacts?” Her answer to both 
questions is an emphatic negative. “Writ- 
ing,” she says, “should be considered an 
avocation until it sprouts a few leaves 
of professional success. And as for the 
second question — I have seen people 
rushing about so furiously in their at- 
tempts to meet critics, columnists, edi- 
tors, and famous authors that they have 
no time left for writing. The literar}- 
racket mai- be pleasant for those extro- 
verted personalities who like it, but writ- 
ing is after all a solitary' occupation, not 
carried on at teas and banquets.” 

Helen Hull’s novels: 

Quest, 1922; Labyrinth, 1923; TIic Surry 
Family, 1925; rslanders, 1927; The Asking 
Price, 1930; Heat Liglitning, 1932; H.ardy 
Perennial, 1933. 

About Helen Hull: 

Bookman 75:124 Hay 1032. 

T. E. Huline 1883-1917 

'Y'HOMAS ERNEST HULME, Eng- 
lisli philosopher, was bora Septem- 
ber 16, 18S3, at Gratton Hall, Endon, 
North Staffordshire. After attending 
high school at Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
he went to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
but in IMarch 1904 he was “sent down” 
from Cambridge for taking part in some 
escapade. 

During tlie next two 3 'ears Hulme was 
in London, studying independently. In 
1906 he spent three months in Canada, 
and in 1907 he taught English in Brussels 
for seven months, learning French and 
Gennan. Returning to London, he began 
an intensive study of philosophy, a sub- 
ject which had interested him for some 
time. 

From 1908 ‘to 1912 Hulme was the 
center of a group of writers and philos- 
ophers and'^ artists over whom he exer- 
cised a considerable influence. He earned 


the title of the “father of imagism.” In 
190S he founded the Poets’ Club and at 
its meetings were read the first exper- 
imental imagist poems, among them 
Hulme’s own short verses. Earlv in 
1909, with F.W. Flint, he assembled an 
unnamed dining-and-talking society aft- 
erwards referred to as the School of 
Images. The group met Thursd.ay eve- 
nings at a Soho restaurant, with Hulme 
as the ringleader in .the writing of un- 
rlyined poems. Ezra Pound joined the 
group in its second month and after it 
disbanded two 3 -ears later he brought 
forth its descendant, Les Imagistes. 
Hulme attended the Philosophical Con- 
gress at Bologna in April 1911 and he 
traveled in Ital 3 " for (he next three 
months. 

Early in 1912 Hulme was readmitted 
to Cambridge, partl 3 - thru the efforts of 
Henri Bergson, the French philosopher, 
who predicted a bright future for him in 
the field of philosoph 3 ', bttt he left Cam- 
bridge in a short time, unable to submit 
to the academic routine. I-Ic spent nine 
months in Berlin, acquiring a thoro 
Icnowledge of Gentian philosophy and 
psydiolog 3 '. 

Hulnie’s first published work, whicli 
appeared in 1912, was a translation of 
Bergson’s Inlroductiou to Mcta[>hysics. 
In the same 3 ’ear Ezra Pound published 
as an nppendi.x to bis volume, Ri/iostes, 
“The Complete Poetical Works of T. E. 
Hulme,” being five short verses which 
Hulme had written as exercises. This 
was the only original work of Hulme 
published in his lifetime, other than 
magazine articles, most of which ap- 
peared in the Nciu Age, 

In London in 1913 Hulme delivered 
a series of four lectures on the philos- 
oph 3 - of Bergson, which formed the 
basis for a proposed book on Bergson, 
never written. In 1914 he published a 
translation of Georges Sorel’s Reflections 
on Violence, with a critical introduction. 

During these 3 ’cars Hulme wrote a 
great deal, but mostly in the form of 
notes. He alwa 3 ’s carried a daybook in 
wliich lie entered his thoughts and ob- 
servations. His plan, never carried out, 
was to ptit the cream of these obser- 
vations into a “corpus” which was to be 
indexed and from which were to be fil- 
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From a bronze by Jacob Fpstein 

T. E. HULWE 


tered all the notes on one general idea 
into still another notebook. From that 
notebook he would write his final work. 
He intended to write six works: a book 
on Modern Theories of Art, a General 
Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Bergson, a book on Jacob Epstein and 
the Esthetics of Sculpture, a series of 
pamphlets on anti-humanism, anti-roman- 
ticism, and pre-Renaissance philosophy, 
and finally a philosophical allegory the 
hero of which was to be a character 
narned Aphra, who “sees each word with 
an image sticking on to it, never as a flat 
word passed over a board like a counter.” 

Hulme was known as a vigorous and 
aggressive leader. People were attracted 
by his forceful personality and witty 
conversation. His friend Jacob Epstein, 
the sculptor, who did a bust of him in 
bronze, said: "He was capable of kicking 
a theor}' as well as a man downstairs. . . 
He was a man who had no' regard for 
personal fame or notoriety, and he con- 
sidered that his work lay entirelj' in the 
lutiire. His rvhole life was a preparation 
for the task of interpretation 'which he 
set himself. He would make reckless 
sacrifices to possess works of art which 
he could not really afford ; he bought not 
only my own works, but also those of 
audier-Brzeska — and this long before 
audier was well known. Hulme was 


a terror to the ‘fumistes’ and charlatans 
of all kinds. His passion for the truth 
was uncontrolled. . . Abstract art had an 
extraordinary attraction for him: his 
own brain worked in that way.” 

In appearance Hulme was slender, 
with high cheekbones and a strong nose 
and chin. He wore a small moustache. 
He had an independent income, which 
made it possible to devote all his time 
to study and writing and controversy. 
He was influenced b}' Remy de Gour- 
mont. 

When tlie World War broke out in 
1914 Hulme enlisted in the Honourable 
Artilleiy Company and was sent to 
France the first of the year 1915. He 
was wounded in the spring of 1915, was 
invalided home, and upon recovery late 
in 1915 he returned to the front in the 
Royal Marine Artillery. He was en- 
thusiastic about war and took a serious 
interest in the technical problems of 
artillery practice and of strategy in gen- 
eral. In 1915 and 1916 he contributed 
articles to the Nc 2 v Age and the Cam- 
bridge Magazine, giving an intellectual 
defence of militarism. 

Hulme was killed on September 28, 
1917, near Nieuport, on the coast of 
Belgium. He was thirty-four years old. 
He left behind him a mass of notebooks 
and manuscripts and hundreds of loose 
notes varying in size from tiny scraps 
of paper no larger than a postage stamp 
to complete folios. These fragments, 
pieced together by Herbert Read, formed 
the essays in the volume called Specula- 
tions, published in 1924. The volume 
includes essays on humanism, modern 
art, romanticism and classicism, Berg- 
son’s esthetics, a series of apothegms en- 
titled “Cinders,” the introduction to 
Sorel’s Reflections on Violence, the plan 
for the book on Modern Theories of Art, 
and the five poems. 

Another collection of Hulme’s frag- 
ments, edited by Read under the title of 
“Notes on Language and Style,” ap- 
peared in the July 1925 number of T. S. 
Eliot’s quarterly review, the Criterion, 
and was published in 1929 as No. 25 of 
the University of Washington Chap- 
books. 
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T. Hulnic’s works: 

Essays : Speculations, 192.1 ; Notes on 
Eaiigtiagc and Style, 1929, 

TtiANSi.ATioNs : Henri liergson’s Introdtic- 
lion to Mi'laNtysii-s, 1912: Georges Sorcl’s 
Reflections on Riolenee, I9iil- 

About T. E. I lulmc : 

ITnphes, G. Iinaffisni and the hnapists; 
Huline, T. 1'.. Sfleenlations (see foreword by 
Jacob Epstein and introduction l)y Herbert 
Read) ; Hnline, T. E. Notes on LanritiaflC 
and Style (see introduction by Herbert Read). 

Saturday Rcx'ieto of Literature 
October li 1927; Sexvanec Review 38:332 July 
1030. 


Cyril Hume 1900- 

C VlvII, HUME, Anicficaii tmvclist, 
was born March 16, 1900, in New 
Kocbcllc, New York, the son of Thomas 
J. Hume and Harriet Kean Hume. He 
was fjraduated from Canterbury School, 
a Catholic institution in New Milford, 
Connecticut, in 19IS, and immediately 
enlisted in tlie 219th Engineers of the 
Linited States army, serving from July 
to December 1918. Then he went to 
Ihiiversity. 

W hen he was ottt of It'ale btit a short 
while, Hume resigned his job on the 
Ni’^v York IVorld one day, retired to the 
cottiUry, atid w'rote what was called one 
of the most amaaitig first novels of the 
time. The Wife of the Ceitlaiir. The 
story was of the younger generation in 
its adolescent, collegiate, and early mar- 
ried period. The centaur was a Yale 
[)oct whom the author developed from 
boyhood to maturity, tbrtt sex slavery 
to self mastery. When the book was 
published in 1923 the critics applauded 
it and the sales mounted. 

Joseph Collins said : “Out of the f)il- 
ness of his mind his pen writes. It is 
difficult to believe it is not from e.xperi- 
ence as well, but the publishers ]jrotest 
that this novel is not autobiographical. 
Jeffrey is described so intimately and 
convincingly that Mr. Hume must have 
lived w’ith him and learned about women 
from him. How else could he know that 
women are less sensitive, more practical, 
less romantic, and less remorseful than 
men? That is not taught at Catholic 
preparatory schools or at Yale Univer- 
sity 

Tw'o years later Hume brought out 
his second novel, Cruel Fellowship, a 
character study of a man who never 


amounted to anything. G. D. Meadows 
wrote in the Saturday Reviezu of Litera- 
ture: “The novel reeks of sex. It is the 
emotional Odyssey of a mediocre and 
unattractive character, written with so 
much attention to one aspect of life that, 
duty condensed, it might serve as an 
histoirc scxuclle for tlie appendix to 
Havelock Ellis or Kraft-Ebbing.” Morris 
Markey criticized the author's "wanton 
shoveling of words onto paper in clouds 
of metaphors and breathless rhetoric.” 
But the book received general praise. 

The Golden Dancer, published in 1926, 
was altogether different from the 
author’s earlier books. It was the light 
and happy story of a confirmed romantic, 
a factory hand who turns his back on 
his machines and takes the road in search 
of beautj'. There was only one “daring” 
passage, toward the end. His first col- 
lection of short stories. Street of the 
Malcontents and Other Stories, appeared 
in 1927. 

Hume was married on M.ay 19, 1926, 
to Charlotte Dickinson of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. They had two children, Bar- 
bara and ratricia. His second wife is 
Helen Chandler, the stage and screen 
actress. 

When Hume i)ublished A Dish for the 
Gods in 1929, Nk L. Rothman wrote in 
the Nezi’ York Sun : “Mr. Hume is a 
novelist who has taken pains in the im- 
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iournalism b}- writing criticisms of the 
Charles H. Jarvis Classical Sunday Soi- 
rees for the Evening Bulletin. Without 
salary, he served as a general reporter 
for the Bulletin for a time, and when 
Theodore Presser started the Etude, he 
contributed paragraphs. 

In 1878, when he was eighteen, Hune- 
ker abandoned the study of law, which 
he had continued half-heartedly for five 
years, and went to Paris on a small al- 
lowance. He was "music-mad.” After 
he studied piano under Georges Mathias 
for about a year, practicing from six to 
ten hours daily, he realized that he could 
never be a great musician, and decided 
to devote his energies to writing. He 
returned to Philadelphia and studied and 
read “enormously” for the ne.xt two 
years. 

Huneker went to New York in 1881, 
when he was twenty-one, and plunged 
into critical journalism, continuing his 
piano studies under Rafael Joseffy and 
acting as Joseffy’s assistant in the Na- 
tional Conservatory for ten years. He 
began writing criticism for the Musical 
Courier, at first "onl}' for the fun of the 
thing,” receiving no salarj' until 1888. 
He continued this connection for fifteen 
years. Meanwhile, from 1891 to 1895, 
he was music and dramatic critic of the 
Nciv York Recorder, and from 1895-97 
of the Morning Advertiser, both short- 
lived journals. In his own words, he 
lived luxuriously and worked like a dog, 
finding time to contribute to Town 
Topics and other publications. “I was 
working double-tides, driving two or 
three horses abreast.” In 1899 he pub- 
lished his first book, Mcevotints in 
Modern Music. In the next year fol- 
lowed Chopin — The Man and His Music, 
which established him as a writer and 
has been called his most important 
work. "Scribbling came cas}'” to him 
and he wrote prolifically for the next 
twenty years. 

In 1902 Huneker joined tlie staff of 
the New York Sun and for fifteen 3'ears 
served that paper variously as critic of 
drama, art, music, and literature. Much 
of the time he traveled in Europe, visit- 
ing the theatrical centers and art shrines, 
and writing articles. Pie spent five 
months in Spain writing about the 


Velasquez pictures. Travel was a mania 
with him, and he ■ loved Holland and 
Belgium above all other countries. 
Bruges was his favored city. In Paris 
he contributed to the Weekly Critical 
Review and in London to the Saturday 
Reviezv. Pie interviewed Pope Pius X 
in 1905, and he visited Calabria after 
the earthquake for the New York 
Herald. 

Huneker's Sun essay’s were expanded 
periodicallj' into books, the most success- 
ful of which was Iconoclasts: A Book 
of Dramatists. His own favorites, he 
said, were Mclomaniacs, Visionaries, 
and Egoists, “because they were de- 
spised and rejected.” 

A genial critic, Pluneker never wrote 
destructive!}', had no zeal for reform. 
“Neither praise nor blame,” he said, 
“should be the goal of the critic. To 
spill his own soul ; that should be his 
aim. It is his prejudices tliat make 
vital a critic's work.” Huneker had a 
great passion for the music of Chopin 
and the prose of Flaubert. His idols in 
painting were Vermeer, Velasquez, and 
Rembrandt. He specialized in introduc- 
ing foreign artists to America, was 
among the first to “boom” in this countiy' 
for Ibsen, Nietzsche, Shaw, Huysmans, 
Rimbaud, Villiers de I'lsle Adam, Strind- 
berg, Stirner, Richard Strauss, William 
McFce, and many others. Of the con- 
temporary Americans, Edgar Saltus was 
his pet. 

Plunekcr’s criticisms were aimed at 
the artist’s technique, his style, and ideas. 
He ignored moral attitudes. But his 
chief interest was in the artist as a 
person, and every criticism he wrote con- 
tained a bit of gossip or biographical 
information. “There are no ‘schools’ in 
art or literature,” he said, "only good 
writers and artists; tliere are not types, 
only individuals.” He worked by no set 
of rules, but made his doctrines to suit 
the occasion, paying no attention to in- 
consistencies. 

An impressionist. Huneker strove to 
sum up an artist’s unique quality in one 
neat phrase. He enjoyed doing tricks 
with words and writing clever sentences. 
Whether one agreed with him or not. he 
compelled interest with his breakneck- 
style, his staccato sentences, and his 
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James Gibbons Ilunekcr’s works: 

Ckitic-m. Essays; Mezzotints in Modern 
Music, iScig ; Choi'in : The Man and His 
Music, 19C0; Mclomaniacs, 190^; Overtones, 
1904; Iconoclasts: A Hook of Dramatists, 
IQ05; X'isionarics. 1005; Egoists: A Book of 
Supermen, 1000; Promenades of an Impres- 
sionist. 1910; Franz Liszt, igii; The Pathos 
of Distance, loi,?; Ivory Apes and Peacocks, 
ioi.t: The New Cosmo'polis, 1015; Lhiicorns, 
tot/-, Philharmonic Society, 1918; Charles 
Baudelaire, 1919: Bedouins, 1940; N'.ariations. 
1941: Essays. 1949. 

AfTOKioc.R.wnv ; Old Fogey, J 9 !,j; Stccplc- 
j.ick, 1919; Letters, J 044 ; Intimate Letters, 
I 04 .S. 

Xovkl; Painted \'eils, 1940. 

About James Gibbons Huneker: 

liO.MUon, P. H. • Soiiu- Coulcinl<oiary 
.-Uiicricaits : De Cassoros, B. James Cihhatis 
Huneker', De Mille, G. E. Literary Critieisni 
I/I .-liiieriea; Hind, C. L. Jfore Authors and 
/; Holliday. K. C. Boiikmaii elnt/iolofly of 
Essays: Mencken, M, L. Book of Prefaces; 
Mencken, H. L. Profudiees: Third Series. 

Saturday A'et'iac of Literature 10:49 Angn.st 
to, lo.t.t: Seril'iier’s Maiiasiite 71'joo March 

1044 

Violet Hunt 1S66' 

Y' lOLET HUNT, English author, was 

' born in 1S66 in the cathedral citv 
of Uurliam, England. She was one of 
three daughters of Alfred William Hunt, 
the artist, and Margaret Raine Hunt, a 
novelist. Her fatlier was a landscape 
painter of the pre-Ra|ihaelitc group and 
an intimate friend of Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti and the others of his circle. 

Miss Hunt spent her childhood and 
early girlhood in the company of these 
famous artists and writers, as she recalls 
in her book The Wife of Rossetti, “wan- 
dering o'mornings in and out of their 
houses with messages and, older, with a 
good book in my band which I did not 
read, hearkening as a servant waiting at 
table might to winged words I only Iialf 
understood.” 

She recalls seeing Rossetti “in the 
street, but his head was muffled up, as it 
were in a monk’s cowl. But I remember 
well his sister Christina and her broad 
bosom, in dove-colored silk .wreathed in 
black lace. And ids brother William, 
with his bald bead and red lips. I re- 
member Morris’ Viking eyesv and Mrs. 
Morris’ hair, her ghostly beauty like a 
blasted tree or a sprig of mistlVtoc: and 
George Jones like a little brown Idrd, and 


Effie Millais, a handsome Scotch lassie 
in her criardc crocus gowns. I remember 
Brown’s flowing beard, Hunt’s darling 
snub nose, and Browtdng like a German 
princeling, his guttural voice and Millais’ 
hoarse one a year before he died. And 
Mr. Scott’s wigs, that he changed 
inontiily to simulate growth, and Tlieo- 
dore \\ffllts with his walnist moustache 
and gypsy eyes. He never let me see his 
Swinburne.” 

Miss Hunt was educated in England at 
one of the first high schools for girls, 
in the company of the daughters of V'il- 
liam Jlorris and Burne-Jones. She wrote 
poetry and published it, first submitting 
it to Cliristinn Rossetti. But she rvas 
brought up to be an artist and only de- 
serted that profession at the age of 
twenty-eight, when she published licr 
first book. This book, which made its 
appearance in 1S94, was The lilaidcns 
Progress, a novel in dialogue. Ten more 
volumes followed in the next eighteen 
years, notable among the novels being 
U'hite Rose of Il’cnry Leaf and among 
the short story collections Talcs of the 
U It easy. 

Robert L.ynd called her "one of the 
most brilliant novelists of her lime,” and 
May Sinclair said of her novels: "They 
will appeal by their sincerity, their un- 
hesitating courage, their incorruptible 
reality.” 

During what Miss Hunt calls her 
“years of usefulness” as a literary 
woman, she did, beside Iter books, a 
great deal of journalistic work, including 
a “Wares of Autolycus” column once a 
week for the Pall Mall Gasette, Alice 
Meynell and Mrs. Joseph Pennell being 
among the other six contributors to that 
feature. 

She was a celebrated hostess, entertain- 
ing in her London house most of the 
famous authors and artists of the time — 
and even prime ministers. Grant Rich- 
ards in his Mciitorics of a Missfcnl 
Youth recalls her in the ’Nineties as “one 
of the cleverest, best-looking, and kindest 
people” in London and opines that “if 
she had not given so much of her time 
to the arts of conversation and hospitality 
she would have done much greater things 
than stand to her name. . . When she 
found time to write, I know not. . 
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Holbrook Jackson IS7-/- 

AiUobiograpliical sketch of Holbrook 
lackson, F.ntflisb essayist, literary his- 
torian, ami editor: 


trOLIlROOK JACKSON was born in 
Liverpool iti 1874 and was self- 


educated. 

He bes'an earning his living at the age 
of fifteen and hoped ultimately to make 
enough money to subsidize himself as a 
writer, in which ambition he never 
succeeded, altho he cotitrived to become 
a writer. 

Published his first articles when he 
was sixteen, Contrihuted to the press as 
an amateur, and in 1899 published 
Edward PitsGcrald and Omar Khayyam, 
an essay and a bibliography, bound in 
brown paper wrappers, price sixpence. 
It went into a second edition and is still 
sought after by Omarians as the first 
separately published essay on FitzGerald. 
Tried his hand at verse, published results 
in The Eternal Now (1900) which he 
has since almost succeeded in extermi- 
nating. In 1903 he published an anthol- 
ogy of verse for children entitled Every- 


ehild. 


Abandoned business for journalism in 
1907. llccame joint-editor of the New 
Age with A. W. Orage, Practised in 
Fleet Street as a free lance, 1908-1910. 
Published his study of Bernard Shaw 
(1907) the first book on the playwright 
philosopher ; this was followed by'a study 
of William Morris (1908). The former 
went into three editions, the latter was 
rewritten and republished in 1926. 

During bis free-lance period he became 
one of the most versatile of Fngli.sh 
journalists turning his pen to alino.st 


every branch of the craft and contrib- 
uting to many of tjic leading London 
daily and weekly periodicals. Succeeded 
T. P. O’Connor as a writer of ‘'The 
Book of the Week” on the Sunday Sun 
(1908). Joined the .staff of Blacl- and 
IFhite (1909) and was successively and 
.sometimes simultaneously' literary’, art, 
musical critic and special correspondent, 
and even found time to do a little editing 
by taking over the control of the Idler 
for several months whilst its proprietor, 
Robert Barr, wrote short stories to pay 
the printing bills. 

His real career as an editor began with 
his association with T. P. O’Connor in 
1910, of whose publications he became 
Managing Director and eventually edited 
both 'T.P.’s Magacine and T.P.'s IVeekly. 
He was a regular contributor to the jour- 
nals under his control and other journals, 
and his essays were collected and pub- 
lished in Romance and Reality (1911) 
.and All Manner of Folk (1912) ; in that 
year he also wrote Great English Navcl- 
isls. 

In 1910 he published Platitudes in 
the Makins;, a volume of aphorisms, and 
in 1913 The Eighteen Nineties, a review 
of art and letters in England at the close 
of the nineteenth century, made its 
appearance. This work was the first 
com])lete review of the remarkable move- 
ment whose chief figures were Oscar 
Wilde, Aubrey Beardsley, Ernest Dow- 
son. and Francis Thompson on one hand, 
and Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, George 
Moore, and Rudyard Kipling on the 
other. It was instantly recognized as a 
valuable contribution to literary hi.story. 
Eight editions of the work have been 
i.s.sued and in 1931 it was added to Mr. 
Jonathan Cape’s popular Lr'/c and Letters 
series in which it has been reprinted 
twice. Collections of his essay’s have 
also been republished in Dent’s JVay- 
farers Library and Harrap’s Essays of 
To-day and Yesterday. 

At the beginning of 1917 he published 
the literary pocket journal To-Day of 
which he was owner as well as editor. 
This journal lived for seven years with 
no other object than the presentation of 
the literary tastes of its editor. Among 
its contributors were Richard Aldington, 
W. H. Davies, John Drinkwater, John 
Freeman, Walter De La Mare, 'T. S. 
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int: (joint author) Essay? of Today 

aiu! Yesterday, iruS; The Anatomy of 
Bililiomania, I'ojo-oi ; The Eear of Kooks, 
lOjJ. 

About Ilolbrook Jackson : 

.More, P. E. il'it. 

I'ul’lishcrs' IlW/./y notjl.i,) January !7. 
lo.ti ; SiU',!ri!ay /fcrica' of J.ilcriiltiro 10:155 
Septemher 50, 1055. 

W. W. Jacobs 1S6S- 

W ILLIAM WVMARK JACOBS 
was born September S, 1863, in 
Wapping, tlie dock section of London to 
wliicb bis stories later gave humorous 
renown, close to the Tower Bridge. His 
lather was a wharf manager. He was 
educated in private schools and in 1893 
became a clerk in the Savings Bank De- 
[lartment of the Civil Service, holding 
ilie position until 1899, well after he had 
begun to write and publish. 

He first entered the literan.- field with 
a number of short stories, written in his 
S[>are time and published in such maga- 
zines as the Idler and To-Day, both 
under the editorship of Jerome K. 
Jerome, his “discoverer.” These maga- 
zines did not pay the highest rates, but 
tliey brought the young author a fol- 
lowing. and it was not many years before 
he was receiving tup prices or near them 
from the Strand Magazine, under 
George Xewnes’ editorship. In the mean- 
time he had publislied, in 1896, his first 
book, a collection of short stories of life 
in tlie shore and dock towns and coast- 
wise ports, entitled Many Cargoes. It 
iiad immediate and widespread popular 
success and more than thirty-five years 
later was reported still in steady demand 
in the circulation department of the New 
\ork Public Library. Other volumes of 
similar stories followed in rapid succes- 
sion, at the rate of one every year or 
two, up to war-time. Since then he has 
written little, allhn scarcely a year passes 
without republication of one or more of 
his earlier works. In 1931, an omnibus 
collection of stories selected from his 
previous writings and entitled Sntig 
Harbor was i.ssued. 

In 1900, the year after he gave up his 
Civil Service post to make his living hv 
writing, Jacobs married .Agnes Eleanor 
Williams. They have two sons and three 
d.aughters. .Mrs. Jacobs has been a 


.socialist and a femini.st and once spent 
thirty-one days in jail for alleged partici- 
pation in a window-smashing escapade, 
the outgrowth of a political disturbance. 

Jacobs characterizes his own life as 
“humdrum." He lives part of each year 
in London and part on a “home-made” 
farm near Epping Forest in Essex. At 
one time .Arthur Morrison, the author 
of Tales of Mean Streets, was a near 
neighbor. Alorrison raised poultry and 
Jacobs vegetables, which they exchanged. 
For a number of years it was the cu.stoin 
of Jacobs and AVill Owen, the artist, 
who illustrated many of the Jacob.? 
stories, to spend a season wandering 
together along the southern seacoast, 
sitting much of the time in out-of-the- 
way inns picking up sailors’ yants and 
“atmosphere.’’ Once, sitting in an inn at 
Sandwich, Jacobs heard a retired sea 
captain relate as his own exi>erience one 
of the tales from Many Cargoes. 

In his writing prime Jacobs was de- 
scribed as a fair, slight, and silent little 
man with a “humorist’s tell-tale mouth” 
and “observant eyes’’ who hovered shyly 
on the outskirts of the literary person- 
alities of London in the late ’Nineties 
and never had much to say. Comment- 
ing on his Self-effacing modesty, one 
obsen’er has written, “W'here Jacobs got 
his intricate nautical knowledge from I 
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authors today and yesterday 


James senior was a firm believer in 
culture and he was thoroh' convinced 
that it was more readily to be found 
in Europe than in America ; as a result, 
he saw to it that his sons received a 
European education. In 1855, tlie entire 
family, consisting of William (1842- 
1910), Hemy, Garth Wilkinson (1845- 
1883), Robertson (1846-1910), and 
Alice (1848-1892), moved to Europe, 
remaining for three years. During this 
period, 3 -oung Henry James received 
his first— and lasting— impressions of 
Geneva, Boulogne, London, and Paris, 

In 1858, the family returned to the 
United States, living for a )'ear in New- 
port, Rhode Island, and returning in the 
following year to Geneva. In 1860, 
Hem-}' James was studying at die Uni- 
versity of Bonn, and in 1862 he entered 
the Harvard Law School, altho he did 
not have any serious intention of enter- 
ing the legal profession. The Civil War 
was in progress during James’ Harvard 
daj's, and he would have enlisted, as did 
his brothers, Gardi and Robertson, had 
he not been prevented from doing so 
by a ph 3 'sical infirmit 3 '. William, while 
the War was going on, was engaged in 
study at the Lawrence Scientific School 
and in a research e.xpedition under Louis 
Agassiz. As a student, James came un- 
der the influence of Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton and William Dean Ilowells. At this 
time, his chief interests were drawing, 
mathematics, and literature. 

James began his literaiy career in 
1865, with a short story, “The Story of 
a Year,” which appeared in the March 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly. It was 
based on an event in the Civil War, in 
which he was not allowed to take part. 
His first serial stor 3 '. Poor Richard, ran 
thru three numbers of the Atlantic, and 
was followed, three 3 ’^ears later, by Ga- 
bricUc Bergerac. During 1865-1869 he 
was also writing critical short stories for 
the Nation, the North American Review, 
and the Gala.vy, then the chief rival of 
the Atlantic. In this early work he 
showed the influence of Balzac, George 
Eliot, and Hawthorne. 

After spending the 3 fear 1869 in 
Europe, and after at least two trips 
abroad between 1870-1874, dividing his 
time between France and Ital 3 ', James 
finall 3 ' decided to make Europe liis per- 


manent home. His thoughts first turned 
to Paris, where he met Turgenev in 
1875, but in the following year he settled 
in London for good. James later ad- 
mitted that his boyhood introduction to 
Europe had given him what he called a 
“European virus,” which made it abso- 
lutel 3 ' necessaiy for him, if he were to 
be happy, to live in the Old World. In 
Europe, always, he was more at home 
than in America. V an Wyck Brooks, in 
The Pilgrimage of Henry James, puts 
forth the theoiy that his final choice of 
England as a home was the result of a 
nostalgia for Europe that was “born” in 
him. 

- From 1876 to 1898, he resided in 
London, in rooms near Piccadill 3 ’, and 
in a small flat in Kensington. From 
1898 to 1913, he lived in R 3 'e, Sussex, 
in an old eighteentli century building 
known as Lamb House, but, as he made 
many visits to London, he alwa 3 ’S re- 
tained a room in the Reform Club, of 
which he was the only American mem- 
ber. 

Between 1881-1883, James made two 
visits to the United States. The 3 ’car 
1882 was a sad one for him, as both 
his parents died, the mother on January 
29, and the father on December 18. 
After losing tliem, he did not visit 
America again until 1904. 

During the ’Eighties, he lived at 3 Bol- 
ton Street, just off Piccadilly, where he 
did much of his best work. .A news- 
paper writer of the period thus describes 
James’ mode of living and working : “On 
rising, lie takes tlie continental breakfast 
of coffee and rolls in his rooms, and 
immediatel 3 ' sits down to his literary 
work, generally writing b 3 ' the light of 
two candles, the London mornings being 
so dark. He composes slowly and pain- 
full 3 ', rewriting and retouching his work 
continually, his striking^ artistic style 
being gained onl 3 ' at the expense of 
real toil. But b 3 ’’ his S 3 'stem of working 
a regular length of time each day he 
turns out a great amount of MS in the 
course of a year — much more than most 
authors who compose readily, but only 
at irregular intervals, when ‘in the 
mood,’ and then producing a goodly 
amount at white heat. He writes until 
noon and then goes to his club for 
luncheon, the Reform Club, a ver 3 f ex- 
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two candles, the London mornings being 
so dark. He composes slowly and pain- 
full 3 ', rewriting and retouching his work 
continually, his striking^ artistic style 
being gained onl 3 ' at the expense of 
real toil. But b 3 ’’ his S 3 'stem of working 
a regular length of time each day he 
turns out a great amount of MS in the 
course of a year — much more than most 
authors who compose readily, but only 
at irregular intervals, when ‘in the 
mood,’ and then producing a goodly 
amount at white heat. He writes until 
noon and then goes to his club for 
luncheon, the Reform Club, a ver 3 f ex- 
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elusive body, composed of the leading 
British liberals.” 

From 1890 to 189o, James devoted his 
energies to the drama, a field in which he 
was not successful. The American, a 
dramatization of his novel of the same 
name, produced in London in 1891, ran 
for two montlis. Guy DoinvUle, a com- 
plete failure, ran for one month in 1895. 

It was never revived, or even published, 
lames then gave up writing plaj^s, altho 
iic published some, not intended to be 
acted, in two volumes, in 1894-95. A 
final attempt was made when The High 
Bid was produced at die Lyceum in 
Edinburgh, in March 1908, and at His 
Majesty’s Theatre in London, in Febru- 
ar}- 1909, with Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson in the role of Captain Yule. 
In both cases, the pla}' had a very short 
run. His experience at the London open- 
ing gave a convincing illustration of his 
well-known dislike of publicity and of 
the effect it had upon him. After much 
urging by his friends, he was finally 
persuaded, against his will, to be present 
at the first perfonnance. During an 
intermission, the cry of "Author, Au- 
thor,” rang thru the house. All eyes 
were turned in the direction of James’ 
box in the expectanev’ of seeing him 
rise for a bow, but the only acknowledg- 
ment was a dull thud: the author had 
fainted ! 

In view of his failure as a writer for 
the stage, .it is interesting to note that 
Berkeley Square, by John L. Baldcrston. 
and J. C. Squire, based on James’ un- 
finished The Sense of ihc Past, was a 
tremendous success on the London stage 
dping the season of 1926-1927, and in 
N'ew York later, and has been revived 
several times since, with Jean Forbes- 
Robertson and Leslie Floward in the 
leading roles. On the screen, also with 
Howard as Peter Standish, it was 
successful. 

, 1915, on July 26, James became a 

hritisli subject, his sponsors being Lord 
Asquitlij G. IL Prothero, Edmund Gossc, 
and J. p. Pinker. He took this step, 
which, so far ns is known, he had never 
contcniplatcd before, to make plain to 
the world his thoro sympathy with the 
Cause of the Allies and to indicate his 
regret that America had not entered 
'ae war. Gosse’s letter to him, written 
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a month earlier, shows how he felt: 
“I read your letter with the liveliest 
emotion. It is splendid of you. and beau- 
tifully like yourself, to make this sacri- 
fice for us. Y’ou give us the most inti- 
mate thing you possess. It is most 
moving, and most cheering, a grand 
geste indeed. . . How I rejoice to think 
of j'ou as about to be uf us in this 
anxious time, as you have been leilh us 
without fail e\er since the trouble began! 
I think it even an augury of good' news 
which, Heaven knows ! we ha\ e waited 
long for.” , 

James’ action in becoming a British 
citizen by law. altho he had long been 
one in sympathj', aroused considerable 
discussion. In the Lnited States thete 
was some disposition to criticize ^him 
adversely, but the A ctu I ork Times 
editorially declared tliat as a patriotic 
American he was never more loyal to 
American traditions and principles than 
when he became a British subject,” and 
William Lyon Phelps called it “one of 
the noblest acts of his life.” 

In 1916, on January I, Henry James 
was awarded the Order of Alerit, the 
highest honor that England, thru the 
King, can give its distinguished men of 
letters. James, at the time, was too d 
to be present at the ceremony, but Lord 
Br}'ce personally came to his bedside to 
place the honor in his hands. Thiee 
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weeks later, tlie London papers reported 
that he had been seriousl}' ill for several 
months, and that his ph 3 -sicians held out 
no hope for his recover}-. The chronic 
disease of which he was a victim was 
complicated by several apoplectic strokes 
which had begun in November 1915. 
On tlie afternoon of Friday, Februai-}- 
25, he became unconscious, and remained 
so until his death on tlie afternoon of 
February 28. He died at his residence 
(purchased in 1913) 21 Carlyle Man- 
sions, Cheyne Walk, in the Chelsea dis- 
trict of London — the district of George 
Eliot, Thomas Carlyle, Rossetti, and 
Whistler. Those witli him when he died 
were Alice (Mrs. William) Janies, his 
sister-in-law, who came from Boston to 
nurse him, and a niece, Margaret James. 
A nephew, Henry Janies, who had been 
with him earlier in tlie month, had 
sailed for America on February 26, not 
knowing that deatli was so near. Fun- 
eral services, according to the rites of 
the Church of England, witliout sermon 
or address, were held on March 3 at 
the Chelsea Old Church, near his home, 
after cremation at the Golders Green 
Crematorium. Among tliose present 
were Walter Hines Page, United States 
Ambassador, Lord Bryce, Lord Morley, 
Lord Curzon, Augustine Birrell, More- 
ton Frewen, John Sargent, and Kipling. 
A bronze tablet in the Chelsea church 
coniniemorates him. 

The deptli of English feeling for him 
may be gathered from the suggestion 
that services be held in Westminster 
Abbey— a suggestion agreeable to the 
Prime Minister and to the Dean and 
Chapter of the Abbey, altho Mrs. 
William Janies disapproved of it. 

Between 1865 and 1916, Henry James 
published over fifty volumes of prose; 
of the forms he attempted — fiction, 
criticism (art and literary), drama, 
travel sketches, and biography, he is 
best know for his novels. A Passionate 
Pilgrim, his first serious work {The 
Story of a Year and the other early 
efforts may be disregarded, as James 
himself did not include them in the col- 
lected New York edition of his novels 
and tales) is also his first treatment 
of a theme that later became one of his 
favorites: an American placed- in Eng- 
lish setting. The passion indicated in 


the title is the American’s feeling for 
his original ancestral home, to claim 
which he has come to England. The 
Madonna of the Future shows an inter- 
est in art that later resulted in the criti- 
cal studies of Picture and Text. The 
hero of the story is an artist who, for 
twenty years, dreams of painting an 
ideal iladonna, onl}’- to find, when he 
comes to his task, that his hand has 
lost the skill of his youth. 

In Roderick Hudson, which was begun 
in Florence in the spring of 1874, and 
designed as a serial for the Atlantic 
Monthly, James again presents an 
American in foreign surroundings, with 
a variation in the background; Italy and 
Switzerland, instead of England; The 
story ends in tragedy because the hero 
is unable, with the best intentions, to 
meet the strange conditions in which he 
finds himself. The American, begun in 
Paris early in the winter of 1875-76, 
made its first appearance in the Atlantic 
Monthly for June 1876, and ran until the 
following Aiay. While it was appearing 
in tliis form, a great part of the story 
was still unwritten. J a ni e s often 
wondered, he said, as Dickens and 
Thackeray' must have wondered, "what 
would happen if anytliing’ should happen 
to me.” 

The Portrait of a Lady again deals 
with the American-in-England theme, 
and Isabel Archer, the lady' of the story, 
has been regarded as one of his most 
•attractive heroines. Of the sty'Ie of this 
novel, Harold Williams says that it often 
approaches “the cautiously' well-bred 
maiden-lady .manner of writing.” 

The Lesson of the Master is anotlier 
stoiy with an "art” interest, the theme 
or lesson being that art, satisfied with 
nothing less titan the best, demands 
everything of those who would follow 
it. The lesson may be taken as one that 
James alway'S attempted to live up to. 

The Tragic Muse, a novel of theatri- 
cal interest. The Spoils of Poynton, and 
The Azukzvard Age, are examples of 
what are called James’ "English novels,” 
that is, stories with Englisli characters 
in their own background, as opposed to 
those W'ith Americans in England or on 
the Continent. In The Wings of the 
Dove, The Ambassadors — his own favor- 
ite — and The Golden Bozo!, James once 
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more returns to tlic tlienie of the effect 
of European Jilc on American cliarac- 
ters. The fatter novef is frcqtieritfy 
referred to as one of the “great” novels ; 
in refusing to accept this view, Phel[)s 
records the interesting'- information that 
he does so “despite the fact tliat a 
Boston policeman told James that The 
Golden Bo7d was his masterpiece.” 

James is not and never has been a 
"popular” novelist in any sense of the 
term; certain!}' not as it is apjilied. for 
example, to \V. J. Locke or Anthony 
Hope, or, to name more ambitious 
writers, to Ga/sworlhy and f'ennett. He 
has always had an enthusiastic follow- 
ing, but it has been a litnited one. 

Howells’ estimates of his genius have 
been often e.xpressed and are too well- 
known to retiuire reiielition ; Conrad, 
who was influenced by him, wrote th.'U 
“the critical faculty hesitates before the 
magnitude of Hemy Ttimes' works.” In 
nnswer to a question as to what he 
tliought of him, Coventry Patmore, 
shortly before his death in 1896, replietl 
in such a way as to indicate that tlierc 
was only one tmswer; "Think of him? 
Why, of course, I think that he is in- 
comparabh- the greatest living writer 
of fiction.” Writing seventeen years 
later. Ford Madox Ford, in almost the 
same words, declared; "James i.s the 
greatest of living writers and in conse- 
quence, for me, the greatest of living 
men.” With Plowells, Ford is confident 
that Janies’ works will confer immor- 
tality upon him. On the other hand, 
Turgenev could not get thru a James 
novel, a disability shared by St. John 
Ervine, who c.Nclainied with feeling: “I 
cannot read the works of Menr}' James, 
He seems to me to spend half a lifetime 
in saying ‘Boo !’ to a goose.” 

In only two novels — they arc really 
long short .stories — has James achieved 
^piilarity, or his nearest approach to it : 
limy Miller and The Turn of the 
hernv, separated from each other by a 
space of twenty years. The first presents 
the HfttiJiar theme of the American girt 
'n bwitzerland and Italy. When it ap- 
attacked viciously as a 
libel” on American womanhood; lo- 
Miller is accepted as a dc- 
'ghtful, harmless creature, almost as 


much the victim of social customs that 
she dues nut understand, as of the 
Homan fever from which she dies. 
James kills her in less than half a 
sentence, lor which he has been severely 
taken to task. .Since the first wave ot 
indignation, the stui}- has become, so 
[lopular that it i.s the only one many 
people link unit Inin, somewhat un- 
justly, as Howells points out: ''ll is the 
l.'ile of most iioielists to be associated 
ill the minds ot readers with a certain 
tyjie of heroine, or uitli a single heroine 
. . . if it IS a single cliaracler, it seems 
not So jtr-t, tar cici} novelist has in- 
vented 111 , my diaraciers. James, for in- 
stance, has given us mure, and more 
tincly, yet strongl}, dinerenced heroines 
than any novelist of bis time, but at the 
mention of Ins name a single creation 
will come so proiiiimiil!}' to mind that 
Jiai.sy Miller will make tis forget all her 
sisters,” 

In calling The Titni u[ the Screio 
"the most [loweiftil, ilte most nerve- 
shattering gliost slot} I have ever read,” 
J’help.s i.s mereJi gnmg c.sprussion to a 
universal verdict. It seems that no one 
has ever written alioul tliis stor}' without 
franldy confessing to the fear and horror 
it aroused in him. When Phelps told 
James that it “iiinile my blood chill, my 
spine curl, aiiil every individual hair 
to stand on end,” James declared that 
he was very liapjA- to learn that it had 
affected him in this way, because, be 
said, "J meant to scare the whole world 
with that stoi} , aiiil ton had precisely 
the emotion that I hoped to arouse in 
everybody. When 1 wrote it, I was too 
ill to lioUl the pin; 1 therefore dictated 
the whole thing to a Scot stenographer. 
1 was glad to tr\ this c.xperiment, for 
I believed that I should be able to judge 
of its effect on tlie whole world by its 
efl'ecl on the man who should hear it 
first, fiulge of my dismay, when from 
first to last [lagc, this iron .Scot be- 
trayed not the slightest shade of feel- 
ing! I dictated to him sentences that 
] ihoiighl would make him leap from 
Ills chair; lie short-handed them as tho 
they had been geometry, and whenever 
f paused to see him collapse, he would 
enquire in a dry voice, 'What ne.xt?’ ” 

Two long novels — both unfinished — 
were puhli.shed after liis death. The 
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Ivory Tower, begun early in the suminer 
of 191*1, was soon put aside at the out- 
break of the World War in August, 
never to be taken up again. Of the ten 
contemplated divisions, only three, and 
one chapter of the fourth, were com- 
pleted. The Sense of the Past has two 
linished sections, and part of the third. 
They arc published in the twent 3 ’-si-v 
volume New York edition, with Janies' 
full notes and outlines. These are ex- 
ceedingly valuable for those who wish 
to study his methods, to see how he 
approached a storv, how the incidents 
ami characters grew in his mind, and 
how the final story departs from the 
outline. For most of his stories, James 
prcjiared a rather elaborate outline, 
which, unfortunatel}’, for students of 
problems of technique and construction, 
he destroyed after the publication of 
the novel. 

Several reasons have been advanced 
to account for James’ comparative un- 
popularity, of which the following seem 
to be most often mentioned: a difilcnlt 
style, reticence, a seeming lack of s_vm- 
palhy with his characters, and an c.nccs- 
sive interest in trivialities. These criti- 
cisms, and others, have been answered; 
some, by his admirers, some, b}' James 
himself. The dillicult style, it is claimed, 
belongs onl)' to his later dictated works, 
and to the earlier ones that he revised 
long after their original publication. Mis 
first style is <lescribcd as clear, graceful, 
and brief; the word)', involved style is 
a later growth. For the New York 
edition, James carefully and conscien- 
tioush' revised his early novels. Flis 
intentions were good, but critics arc 
unanimously agreed that the result is 
not happy, and that he has too often 
substituted awkwardness for simplicity. 
Many writers shrink from the task of 
revision after the mood or moment that 
gave birth to the work has passed, but 
to this task Janies seems almost to have 
brought the enthusiasm of original crea- 
tion. Close!}' related to this is a state- 
ment of Edith Wharton : “One of his 
tricks,” she writes, "was to seize upon 
a chance phrase and juggle with it for 
hours and days.” 

Reticence might seem, at first glance, 
tp be a qualil}’, or a defect, not con- 
sistent witli the wordiness and lengthi- 


ness with which James has been charged. 
In an analysis of this jioint, Phelps in- 
vents the term "verbose reticence” to 
describe the type peculiar to James. It 
is not that he lack’s detail, Phelps says— 
he has too much in the opinion of most 
readers — but it is a detail that deals 
largely with “act.s of the intellect and 
of the volition, completely overlaid with 
wrappers and wrappers of language.” 
When, finally, James is thru, the reader 
must "guess for himself,” with little 
a.ssurance that he has "guessed accu- 
rately.” Phelps even claims that this 
holds for his autobiograiihical tvorks: 
"In an honest attempt to tell us about 
the early days of his life, Henry Janies 
filled two fat volumes, out of which we 
get only a resiiluum of reliable infor- 
mation.” While in London, he visited 
James, and during the conversation, 
which drifted to the subject of difficult 
style, Phelps remarked that many pas- 
sages in Prowning that seem difficult 
and obscure to the eye, become "per- 
fectly clear when read aloud.” Janies’ 
reply, “whispered in my ear with intense 
earnestness,” was: “I have never in my 
life written a sentence that I did not 
mean to be read aloud, that 1 did not 
specifically intend to meet that test; you 
try it and see.” 

James’ lack of sympathy for his fic- 
tional characters is more apparent than 
real. The offhand manner in which he 
does away with Daisy Miller — "a week 
after this, the poor girl died” — has 
weighed heavily against him, and has 
frequently been contrasted with Thack- 
eray’s heart-broken cry, “I have just 
killed Colonel Newcome.” James is 
really interested in and devoted to his 
characters. Me shows it, however, not 
in the usual way, an explosive affection, 
but in a deep concern with their response 
to situation and environment. 

To the charge that he was overly 
interested in trifles, James gave at lea.st 
two answers; one may or may not be 
convincing, tlie other is unanswerable. 
In the first place, he maintained that his 
subjects only seemed to be trivial to 
those who did not look under the sur- 
face; in the second place, he quietly 
reminded his critics that "my subjects 
are not trivial to me.” To another ac- 
cu.sation — if it may be regarded as one 
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that “nobody reads Henry James/' he 
made no answer. When it was new, he 
admitted it with a grim sense of humor; 
later, when he became accustomed to 
the statement, he admitted it with indif- 
ference, having- determined to write to 
please himself, and in accordance with 
his own ideals. Gamaliel Bradford knew 
this when he wrote in . his American 
Portraits: “He had no wife, he had no 
children, he had no country — his whole 
life was in art; life and art were in- 
extricably one. He lived and thought 
and felt to write great novels.” 

There are several portraits of James, 
by Anna Lee Merritt, Sir William Roth- 
enstein, and others. The one b}- Miss 
Merritt is remarkable for the h 3 ’pnotic 
effect it produces on the spectator; like 
Rothenstein’s portrait, it shows James 
with the full black beard and moustache 
that he wore from 1886 to 1900. From 
1900 on, he was smooth-shaven. On his 
seventieth birthda}' two hundred and 
fifty English friends, the painter among 
them, invited him to sit for his portrait 
to be made by John S. Sargent. It was 
later presented to the nation and is now 
in the National Portrait Galler}' in Lon- 
don. James’ "portly presence, massively 
modeled head, watchful eye, and mobile 
expression” are finely exhibited in the 
bust made in 1914 by the English 
sculptor, Derwent Wood. 

H. S. R. 


Henry James’ works: 

Novelettes, and Short Stories: 
The Storj- of a Year, 1865: Watch and Ward, 
ip 7 .' : Transatlantic Sketches, 1875 ; A Pas- 
nonafe Pilgrim and Other Tales, 1875; 
Koderi^ Hudson, 1S75 ; hladame de lilauves. 
The Madonna of the Future, 1875; 
the American, 1877; Daisy Miller, 1878; The 
turopeans, 1878; A Bundle of Letters, 1879; 
An International Episode, 1879; Tlie Pension 
oeaurepas, 1879; Confidence, 1S79; Washing- 
™." Stiuare, 1S80; The Diary of a Man of 
1^; The Portrait of a Lad3', 18S1; 
the Point of View, 1882; The Siege of 
Three Cities, 1884; 
p., "j ®^™anna, 1SS4; Four Meetings, 1884; 
,CQ. The Author of Beltraffio, 

Bostonians, 1SS6; The Aspern 
The Reverberator, iS^: Louisa 
London Life. i8Sg; The Liar, 
Tu Tatagonia, 1889; The Tragic Muse, 
^ r .Trincess Cassamassima, 1890: The 
and Other Stories, 1S91 ; 
r^T.p -OEme, 1891; The Marriages. 

' Brooksmith, 1891 ; The Real Thing and 
Uther Tales. 1893; The Chaperon, 1893: 


Greville Fane, 1893: The Private Life, 1S93; 
Owen Wingrave, 1893; The Altar of the 
Dead, 1895; The Death of the Lion, 1895- 
The Coxon Fund, 1895; The Middle Years, 
1895; Tenninations, i8(,6; The Next Time, 
18^; The Figure in the Carpet, i8gb; The 
Friends of the Fnend-t, 1896, The Spoils of 
Poynton, 1897; What .Maisie Knew, 1897; 
In the Cage, 1S98; The Pupil, 1898; The Two 
Magics, 189S; The Turn of the Screw, 189S; 
The Awkward Age, 1899; The Soft Side, 1900 ; 
The Tree of Knowledge, 1900; The Abase- 
ment of the Northmores, igoo; The Great 
Good Place, igoo; Paste, igoo; Europe, 1900 ; 
iliss Gunton of Poughkeepsie, 1900; The 
Real Right Thing, igoo; The Sacred Fount, 
1901 : The Wings of the Dove, 1902; The 
Better Sort, 1903 ; The Ambassadors, 1903 ; 
The Two Faces. 1903; Broken Wings, 1903; 
The Beast in the Jungle, 1903; The Birth- 
place, 1903; The Beldonald Holbein, 1903; 
The Story In It, 1903; Flickerbridge, 1903; 
Mrs. Medwin, 1903 ; The Golden Bowl, 1904 ; 
The Finer Grain, 1910; The Outcrj-, 1911; 
The Ivor}- Tower (unfinished) 1917; The 
Sense of the Past (unfinished) 1917. 

Plays; Daisy Miller, 1883: The American, 
1891; Guy Domrille, 1895; The Album, 1895; 
The Reprobate, 1S95; The High Bid, ipoS, 
Tra\t:l Sketches: Portraits of Places, 
1S83; A Little Tour in France, 1884; English 
Hours, 1905; The American Scene, 1906; 
Italian Hours, 1909. 

Literary and Art Studies: French Poets 
and Novelists, 1878; Hawthorne, 1S79; The 
Art of Fiction. 1884; Partial Portraits, 1S88; 
Picture and Text, 1893; Essays in London 
and Elsewhere, 1893: William Wetmore 
Story and His Friends, 1894: The Lesson of 
Balzac, 1905; The Question of Our Speech, 
1905; Views and Reviews, igo8; Notes on 
Novelists, 1914- 

AuTOBtocRAPHV ; A Small Boy and Others, 
1913; Notes of a Son and Brother, 1914! 
The Middle Years, 1917. 


About Henry James: 

Beach. J. W. The Method of Henry James; 
Bosanquet, T. Henry James at fForif/ Brad- 
ford, G. American Portraits; Brooks, V. V\ 
The Pilgrimage of Henry James; Brownell, 
W. C. American Prose Masters; Crary, E. L. 
The Novels of Henry ./■amer; Chislett, Vk 
Moderns and Near-Moderns; Edel, L. J /i r 
Prefaces of Henry James; FoIRtf, K. 1 . 
and W. Some Modern Novelists; Ford F M_. 
Henry James; Freeman, J. The Modcnis, 
Grattan. C. H. The L/mre Her- 

rick R. “Henr}- James” (m John Macys 
American tVriters on American Literature); 
Higginson, T. W. Short Studies of American 
AMors; Hughes. H L. and Practice 

in Henry James; Kelley C. L- Tbc Earl} 
Development of Henry James; M'chaud R. 
Mystiques ct Reahstes Anglo-Saxons dhmer- 
Tol dSernard Y/ianv Perry, B A ATribi c 
to Henry James; Phelps, Vk L. 

James Bryant, and Other Essays; BBdhps, 
L. R. A Bibliography of Henry Jomes; Read, 
Yhc. Sense of Glory; Roberts, !M. 
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Henry Jnnies' Criticism; Scott, D. Mat of 
Letters; Undenvood, J. C Literature and 
Insurgency; West, K. Henry James. 

Ainericnu licviexv i r3l5 May-Jimc 1923; 
Bookman ,15:571 August 1917: 72 :-Si No- 
vember 1930; 73:351 June 1931; Bookman 
(London) -13 :30i March 1913: Cornliill Matio- 
cine 40:511 .-Xpril 1916 ; LorlnighUy Rc->icxe 
105:620 2\pril J91O; 107:864 June 1920; no; 
45S September 1921; 127:680 May 19.50; 

forum 55:551 Atay 1916; Han’ord sMonthty 
53:02 December ton; Loudon Jlcreury 1:673 
April 1920; 2:29 May 1020; Nineteenth Cen- 
tury 80:141 July 1916; North American Re- 
view 180:102 Ja’miary 1905; Quarterly Review 
198:358 October 1903; 220;()O Jidy 1916; 23); 
18S July 1920; Revue Anglo-Amerieaine lo;i 
October 1932; Revue de france 5:141 Sep- 
tember 1 , 1922: Revue Germanique 8:257 

May-June 1911; Seteanee Re'Aew 27:1 Janu- 
ary 1919; 31:324 July-Seplember 1923; r<i/e 
Review 10143 October 1920; 12:724 July 

1923- 

Johannes V. Jensen 1S73- 

tOHANNF.S A'lLHELM JENSEN, 
J Danish author, was born Jaiiuar)' 20, 
18/3, at Farso in the Himmcrland dis- 
trict of northern Jutland, Denmark. His 
father was a veterinary surgeon, his 
grandfather a weaver, and his ancestors 
were peasants. His mother came from 
iMoen and had Wendic lilood in her 
veins. He grew up in tlie village, play- 
ing with the farmers’ children on the 
expansive moors. 

After attending school at Viborg, lie 
studied medicine at the University of 
Copenhagen until the middle of the 
’Nineties, when he ceased his studies to 
commence writing and traveling. Mis 
first book, Danes, a novel written under 
the influence of Johannes Jorgensen, 
was published in 1896 when he was 
twenty-three. His first long journey took 
him in the next year to America, a coun- 
try in which he developed a great inter- 
est and which he revisited many times. 

Tho he produced a second youthful 
novel, his literary success really began 
in 1898 with a volume of Himmcrland 
Stories, picturing the peasant life in 
Jutland, as he remembered it from his 
childhood. Two further collections of 
these stories appeared at later intervals. 

Jensen was one 'of the leaders of the 
"new school’’ of Danish literature which 
sprang into being at the beginning of 
the twentieth century and repudiated 
Georg Brandes, He is generally referred 


to as the chief literary figure in Den- 
mark since 1900. He broke once and 
for all with the literary traditions of his 
time with The fall of the King, a tragic 
liistorical novel about King Christian II 
of Denmark, which was published in 
1900-01. 

Impressions of extensive travels in 
America and the Far East in the early 
1900's u-ere recorded in a .scries of three 
books. The author also used New York 
and Chicago ns the settings for two 
novels published in lOOd-OS, Madam 
D'Ora and The JF/irel. 

In 1908 Jensen began what is called 
his principle work, a six-volume epic of 
the Gothic race entitled, in English, The 
Long Jonrncy. The successive volumes 
were, by historical chronology: The 
Lost Land, The Glacier, Nornc-Gaest, 
The Trek of the Cimbri, The Ship, and 
Christopher Columbus. The first to ap- 
pear was The Glacier in 1909 and the 
last rvas The Trek of the Cimbri in 
1922. The cycle traced the evolution 
of mankind from the ice age thru the 
Cimhrian migrations down to the dis- 
covery of America. Jcn.scn c.xplaincd 
the hypotheses of his work in an epi- 
logue entitled Esthetics and Evolution. 

The Long Journey made Jensen fa- 
mous abroad. Tlie work was translated 
into English in 1923-24 in three vol- 
umes which had titles fire and Ice, The 
Cimhrians, and Christopher Cohtnihns. 
The trilogy was reissued in an omnibus 
volume in 1933. 

Between 1907 and 1924 Jensen made 
five collections of short • prose works 
which he designates ns myths. “They 
arc not," he explains, “short stories in 
the ordinary sense of the word, nor 
fairy talcs; the}' have something of the 
essay and something of the quality of a 
musical theme, an attempt to focus the 
essence of life in a dream.” His E.volic 
Talcs, collected during the same period, 
arc a special form of the myths, more 
similar to the short story. 

Simultaneously rrith the myths he 
wrote Ij'i'ical poems, many of which 
have been set to music hy Danish com- 
posers anti arc sung at festivals. One 
of his chief i)oenis was written in 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


Johannes Jensen: 3'6-ban'cs yen' sen 
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In these two forms, the myth. and the 
lyrical poem, Jensen attains his greatest 
heights, in the opinion of H. G. Topsoe- 
Jensen, author oi ' Scandinavian Liter- 
ature. His style, both in prose and 
poetij-, is often imitated. The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica calls him “the greatest 
language reformer since Oehenschlager.” 

The American critic Paul Rosenfeld 
says: “All Jensen’s ideas are instan- 
taneous flashing pictures seen from the 
bridges of ships and platforms of mov- 
ing trains. Even in Denmark, at his 
worktable, he is globe-trotting. Hence, 
scarcely a one of them possesses the 
solidity born of patient, well-sustained 
scrutiny. It is entirely' in their sug- 
gestiveness that their charm and value 
lie. The man himself has not quite the 
metaphysical, penetrative power of the 
^tist and scientist of the premier water. 
His background of anthropological study' 
>s not wide, and certain of his impres- 
sions reveal themselves a little superfi- 
cial and sensational. . . 

. It may be that absence of profundity' 
IS merely the inevitable shadow of Jen- 
pns positive gift, and that his particu- 
rar quality of impressionability and 
'magmative quickness could not have 
existed in a system capable of slower, 
steadier penetration. In anv case, the 
man has turned his superficiality to best 
account ... he stands eminent for his 


descriptions of exotic and prehistoric 
landscapes ; chapters in Fire and Ice are 
very poems in prose.” 

Jensen has written numerous treatises 
on the doctrine of evolution and he has 
collaborated on an edition of the Ice- 
landic sagas. He has worked for the 
reco^ition of Thorvaldsen and Oehen- 
schlager. He introduced Walt Whit- 
man, Jack London, and Frank Norris to 
Scandinavian readers, and, more re- 
cently, Ernest Hemingway. He delivers 
lectures at home and abroad and con- 
tributes to periodicals. 

His crusading reaches beyond literary 
realms. He has worked in behalf of the 
National Museum, the movement to pro- 
vide housing for university students, the 
safeguarding of Danish relics of the 
past, the preservation of national scen- 
ery', the recognition of a group of artists 
from Fyen, and students’ sport clubs. 

He is an enthusiastic sportsman him- 
self and has hunted game in every' part 
of the world. He continues to travel 
extensively, returning periodically to his 
Copenhagen home. He also has a house 
in Zealand, at Tibirke, near the_ sea, 
which he built himself with tlie aid of 
his three sons, the elder two of ^vhom 
are phy'sicians. He is an accomplished 
smith, mason, and woodcarver, having 
made violins, and he is adept at sculp- 


ture. 

Jensen is a pure Nordic type, with 
blond hair. His face is deeply lined about 
the mouth, there are two deep vertical 
furrows in his brow, and his head is 
streaked with gray ; yet he looks y'ounger 
than his years. 

Robert Hillyer says: “There is a 
wiry' nervousness, almost jerkiness, about 
his everv word and jesture, but the dis- 
cerning will sense at once the great calm 
of the man’s spirit and the clear de- 
cisiveness of his mind.” 

His early novel. The Fall of the King, 
was brought out in the United States in 
1933. 


fohannes V. Jensen’s ^yorks (with 
nish titles given in -English) : 
lovELs: Danes, 1896; Einar Elkaer 
E Fall of the Kmgr, iQOO'OI,: 

)ra 1904: The Wheel, 1905; The Glacier, 
o- The Ship, 1912; The Lost Land, 1919. 
me-Gacst, m'p: Christopher Columbus, 
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J92i; The Trek of (he Cinihri, 192’; Jorgiiic, 

*^Shokt Sroruns and Myths : Himmerlaiul 
Stories, 1S9S, 1904, 1910; liilcrmezzo, 1899; 
Kxotic Talcs, i 907 ~t 5 J 1907-24. 

Trato.; The Gothic Kcnaissance, 1900; 
The Forests, J904; Singapore Stories, 1907; 
Little Ahasucnis, I 909 - „ , „ 1 . 

Fssays ANt) TttKATistts : The New World, 
1907; The Northern Mind, t9t2: Introduction 
to Onr Age, I9t5; Esthetics and Evolution, 
1022; Evolution and Morality, J92S; The 
Metamorphosis of the rXniinals, 1927; The 
Stages of the Mind. 

I’OEMs; Poems, loofi; The Seasons, 1923; 
The Light of the World, 1926. 

Johannes A". Jcnscn’.s works available 
iti F.tifjlisli translation (with dates of 
[lublicatioti in 2 \merica) : 

The Long Journey (Fire and lee. The 
fimhrians, Christopher Cohnnims) 1923-24; 
The Fail of the King, 193.F 

.\hout Johtitines V. Jensen; 

Gelsted, O. Johaiiues F. Jfitsni; Iloscnfcjd, 
!’ .Urn Arm; Topsoe-Jensen, II. G. Scandtn- 
m inn I.itcraliirc. 

/liiicncaii Sfaiidiiiaviaii A’ri'iVti' 17:619 Oc- 
tober 1920; 20:339 Jnne 1932; Bookman 58: 
165 October 1023. 

Jerome K. Jerome 1SS9-1927 

TF.RO.MF, KJ.APK.A JI'.ROMK, Kn}(- 
" lish author, playwriglit, and editor, 
was born at W’alsall, .SlafTordshirc, Eng- 
land, May 2, 1859. .As a child he was 
called "Luther” to distinguish him from 
his father, the Rev. Jerome Clapp 
Jerome, a noncomformist preacher of 
.some powers who also dabbled unsuc- 
cessfully in business. rVt about the time 
of tile author’s birlli, the Reverend 
Jerome started a coal mine, largely with 
his wife’s money (she was Welsh, de- 
vout, and the daughter- of a well-to-do 
solicitor). A t'ear later he had lost all 
but a few hundred pounds. With this 
slim capital he put his family in a small 
house in Stourbridge and went off to 
London and started a whole.salc iron- 
mongery in Limehouse, and in the nearby 
Poplar district took a house so dismal 
that for some years he could not bring 
himself to send" for his family', Finallv 
the mother took matters into her own 
hands and moved the family', consisting 
of little Jerome, who was four at the 
lime, and two older sisters, lo the city'. 

There, among the docks of London’s 
East End, Jerome grew up. Like ]j)ick- 

Jerome: je-rOni' \ 


CHS, he knew the seamy side of life. (He 
always believed that as a boy he had 
talked with Dickens on the street one 
day'.) Added lo the, family’s poverty 
were his own nervous sufferings, as an 
ovcrly'-sensitive child, over the teachings 
of old-fashioned "hcIl-firc” religion. 
Aside from this the family relations 
were happy enough, but of his school 
career — he attended IMarlybone Grammar 
School for a few years — he had only 
bitter memories, and said that his real 
education came in later years from 
libraries and the British Museum. 

When he was fourteen his father died 
and he left school and became a clerk- 
in the London & North-Western Rail- 
way' at Elision. Shortly afterward his 
mother died and he was left practically 
alone in the world, moving from one 
boarding house to another. Eventually, 
tliru a boarding house acquaintanceship, 
he left his clerkship and went on the 
stage, playing small parts in provincial 
companies for little or no salary, with 
occa.sional short London engagements. 

"I play'cd every' part in Hamlet c.\cept 
Ophelia,” he said, "and doubled in tlic 
parts of Sairey Gamp and Martin Chiiz- 
zlewit in the same evening.” 

Mis theatrical career came lo an end 
when a company with which he was 
touring disbanded in the north of Eng- 
land. He was left penniless and re- 
turned to London by foot where for 
some months he slept in his clothes in 
alley ways and in the “doss-houses.” 
In one of these lie found a boyhood 
friend who was scraping out an c.\'istence 
as a "penny-a-liner” (free-lance con- 
tributor) for the newspapers. Thru him 
Jerome adopted the same profession, 
and, by' teaching himself shorthand and 
inserting humor in his accounts, attained 
a certain popularity' with the editors 
and gradually achieved a fairly respec- 
table living. 

Wearying of the monotony of the pro- 
fession, however, he next turned to 
school-mastering and then, drawing on 
his l-mowledgc of shorthand from re- 
porting days, to the field of private- 
secretaryship. He refused an oppor- 
tunity' to become secretary to Herbert 
Spencer, the philosopher, because of his 
sisters’ objections. They had protested 
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bittcriv wlioii iic went on tlic siajje aiul 
into jonnialisni. and felt that for him 
to be associated with tiie a.unnslic Spen- 
cer would he a final Mow to the family 
name. So instead, lie hccame secrelarv 
to a builder in tlic north of London who 
could neither read nor write. .Several 
vc.ars of such service followed, indudinj,- 
eniplonnent hy imiiorler.s and solicitor.s. 

AH’this tinie he h;id been attempting' 
to write; often (he related in his anto- 
biojtraphy) scrihhlin.t,' .'ihetehes and 
stories tinder the 1,'t‘S li.uht of street- 
lamps, to save hnyiii!,' oil, and icstintj the 
results by rcadintr them ahnid to the 
policemen on the heat. In the early 
'Eighties he hepan to have .some moil- 
eratc success in the. cheaper ma.itarines 
and in 1885 a venturesome puhlishcr is- 
sued his first hoolc, a volume of remiii- 
isccticcs oi hf.s acfin.c lifr railed 0/t Ihc 
Sta^c mid Off : The Urtej Curecr of tt 
Would-Bc Aclof, which had jirevioiisly 
appeared serially in a short-lived the- 
atrical magazine. 

Encouraged, llui the volume had hut 
fair success financially, he followed it in 
1889 with the two best known hool.'s of 
his long career, Me Tlinuf/hls of on 
Idle PclIozL’ and Three Men tn a lioal, 
Wh of lunnoroiis nature and both pub- 
lished first in 1'. W. Robinson’s maga- 
zine, Home Chimes. The latter he wrote 
as a serious, descriptive work alnnit the 
Thames, inserting humorous interludes 
taken from his own boating e.\j)eriences 
with two friend.s, the original "three 
men.” Robinson showed his editorial 
wisdom by promptly eliminating all the 
intended “main" portions and printin.g 
only the interludes, which form the story 
it has been known to countless thoii- 
sands ever since. 

_ both books were sensationally success- 
|m- In Germany “Jerome clubs” were 
nrnied to combine outings with readings 
and discussions of the author’s works, 
n .‘\mcrica a million copies of Three 
OI were sold (tho the author never 
ttceived a cent in royalties-— the book 
"as published just before the interna- 
'mnal copyright agreements, and all the 
^'merican editions were "pirated” ones). 
Jerome was hailed by the iioimlace as 

Vut “The New Humor.” — 

not by the critics, who (it is said) 


jealous of the .sudden .siucess oi aii uu- 
hcard-of .•luthor, fouinl in bi.s mild essays 
cause lor gre.it .darni, ;md ado[)ted 
New Iluiiior ;is a term of repiol)ation. 
1 he 5nt( Higeiil -ia of the dav refc ' i id to 
him as " ’/\n\ K. '.\ri\.'’ 

"1 think 1 II-., i\ cl. inn to h.ne been, 
for the lir.st tweiiiy }iars of m\ c.ireer, 
the be.sl abu'id .mtiior in I ncjlaiid, ' 
Jerome wrot, m hm aiitobioyi .iplu'. 

"bor \cais, ‘.\\w ilumori-.t' was 
shotited .ittir nu- wlmteier I uiote. 
Pnneh woidd . proceed to so)(.niiil\' 
lecture me on ibe sm of nnsiaking vul- 
garity for Inimot ;md impertmeiice for 
wit. As i.,r tile .\oltoiuiI Ob.zerver, 
the Jackdaw oi Kheinis imnself was not 
more ctirsed ib.m v,:is 1, weidr in and 
week' out. lo \\’. L. Ilenlev and his 
superior loung men. Mn\ Ileerbolim 
was alicay.s .ingrc tt r(b me. The .S'tanff- 
orti spoke of iiu' a-, a menace to b'.nglisli 
letters; and die Morning Post as an 
e.\ani|»lc of the s;nl restihs to he e.spected 
from the o\er cdticalion of the lower 
orders. 1 otight. of cotir.se. to have 
felt comi'dinieiiied ; but ;it tlte time I took- 
it ail (juite seriously, ;md it Iinrl.” ()f 
all his books Ins atitobiographictil novel. 
J’oti/ Reit er, [inbiisbed in 1"02, was most 
favorably receited by tlie critics, but it 
Iiatl little popular sitecess and has long 
been out of prlni 
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TIio Jerome stayed in business for 
some time after his first successes, the 
returns from them enabled him to many 
and to move in tlie Bohemian world of 
that Victorian day. He rapidly became 
a well known figure of the period. 
Among his friends and acquaintances, a 
circle which widened greatly with his 
later editorship and activities as a play- 
wright, were T. M. Barrie, Eden Phill- 
potts, Israel Zangwill, Barry Pain, Pett 
Ridge, Conan Doyle, George Moore. 
Dora Sigerson, George Gissing, Forbes- 
Robertson, Beerbohm Tree, Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell, Bernard Shaw, and many 
others; most of them also just entering 
upon their careers at that time in tlie 
romantic, gas-lit London of the ’Nine- 
ties. 

In 1892 Jerome left business and with 
Robert Barr founded the Idler, a hu- 
morous magazine, of which he became 
editor. In 1893 lie founded and edited 
To-Day, a weekl}' combining the maga- 
zine and journal styles. As an editor he 
"discovered” W. \V. Jacobs. Anthony 
Hope, and Gilbert Parker, among others. 

The days of editorship came to an 
abrupt end in 1897 when a politician’s 
libel suit against To-Day put Jerome to 
expenses of nine thousand ix)unds. To 
meet them it was necessary for him to 
sell his interests in both tlie Idler and 
T 0 -Day. 

Of his experiences as an editor he 
wrote wistfully many years later: “In 
those days there was often a fine friend- 
ship between an editor and his contrib- 
utors. There was a feeling that all were 
members one of another, .sliaring a com- 
mon loyall}'. I tried when I became an 
editor myself to revive this tradition; 
and 1 think that to a great extent I 
succeeded. But the trusts and the svndi- 
cates have now killed it.” He also' con- 
demned the latter-day editorial practice 
of paying for TOiitributions by the word, 
as not conducive to conscientious writ- 
ing. 

From the close of his editorial days 
to his death, Jerome’s life was made up 
of literature, traveling, occasional jour- 
nalism, and congenial associations, with 
only a few outstanding events. He wrote 
a number of plai's, several of them more 
than ordinarily successful. The best 


known was the sentimental Passbig of 
Third Floor Back, based on the theme 
of an imaginary visit of the Messiah to 
a London lodging house. It was first 
produced in 1907 and with Forbes-Rob- 
ertson in the leading role had great suc- 
cess on the London stage, was equally 
popular in America, and was played in 
many parts of the world. It was widely 
praised in the pulpit and gave JcromcL 
who had always previously been con- 
sidered a humorist and a bit “low,” no 
matter what he wrote — an entirely new 
literary personality', almost over night. . 
Wits of the day referred with mock 
piety to “The Gospel According to St. 

J eromc.” 

When the War came, Jerome was sent 
on a propaganda mission to the. United 
States, where he had previously' lectured 
several times with great success. Later, 
after his return, he risked unpopularity 
by criticizing the use of untrue atrocity 
stories for propaganda purposes, and ' 
after the first few months became a bitter 
opponent of the conflict. Despite this 
and his age (he was nearing sixty) he 
joined the French Red Cross, after he 
liad been refused by the British service, 
and served for a year at the front as an 
ambulance driver, where he was forced 
to sec intimately the horrors of war. 
Friends said that he was “never the 
same” after the c.xperience. After the 
Armistice he joined a fruitless speaking 
tour with Ramsay MacDonald, John 
Drinkwater, and other liberals, on behalf 
of a “fair peace.” 

From the time of the War he wrote 
little, in comparison with his earlier 
prolific output of one to two books and 
play's a year. His final work was his 
autobiography', illy Life and Times, an 
informal book of anecdote and reminis- 
cence devoted largely to the early part 
of his career, which he completed the 
year before his death. He died of aii at- 
tack of apoplexy' on June 14, 1927. 

Jerome was of stocky' build and had 
broad English features, their width ac- 
centuated by' his long, straight hair, 
parted in the middle and combed down 
on either side of his face. His eyes were 
black and beady' in appearance. To the 
end of his life he clung to the styles 
of the ’Nineties in his dress. Louis 
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McQuilland wrote of him in the Lon- 
don Bookman the year before his death: 
"With silver-white hair, clean shaven, 
rubicund face and an expression shrewd, 
benevolent, and humorous, Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome looks like a good kind of 
eighteenth century bishop. He is splen- 
did company and there are no dull 
moments in his conversation, for he pos- 
sesses the same gusto for life he had 
when a vei^' young man. With all his 
experience and achievements he is sim- 
plicit}' itself in his relations with his 
fellow-men, having no pomp or pride of 
circumstance. He is a man whom the 
world has not spoiled.” Alfred Moss, 
his biographer, sa3’'s that Jerome bore a 
striking resemblance to the late Lord As- 
quith and relates an amusing instance 
of his being “guarded” during a women’s 
suffrage riot bj' two London policemen, 
who mistook the bewildered author for 
the man who was then prime minister. 

Tho Jerome remarked in his autobiog- 
raphy that the struggles and hardships 
of his earlj' years had made his natural 
outlook somewhat pessimistic and melan- 
dioly, he gave little evidence of it in his 
relations with others. He was a lover of 
good living and of companionship and 
genialitj'. He had an avid interest in 
the theatre and was one of the founders 
of the Plaj'goers' Club, an organization 
of “first-nighters.” He enjoyed a good 
joke and told anecdotes well. His humor 
was broad in st3-le but he always made a 
great point of cleanliness of speech and 
subject matter both in himself and 
others. His writing brought him a large 
fortune, most of which he spent or gave 
awa3'. He took little part in politics 
but sympathized with the objectives of 
the Socialists. 

■ Of Jerome’s literar3' output A. St. 
John Adcock sa3-s : “Next to its abound- 
ing humor, the constant note in his work 
is a broad sympathy with all sorts and 
conditions of humanit3% a sensitive un- 
derstanding of the wrongs and disad- 
vantages under which the less fortunate 
of us have to live and labor.” Onl3r a 
tew of his better known books are now 
in print. 

Jerome K. Jerome’s works : 

On the Stage and Off, 1SS5; Barbara, 1886; 
Fennell, 18SS; Sunset, iSSS; Idle Thoughts 


of an Idle Fellow, 1889; Three Men in a 
Boat, 1SS9; New Lamps for Old, iSgo; Ruth, 
1890; Woodbarrow Farm, 1891.; Diary of a 
Pilgrimage, 1891; Novel Notes, 189s; John 
Ingerfield, 1894; Prude’s Progress, 1895; Rise 
of Dick Halward, 1896; Sketches in Lavendar, 
1897; Letters to Clarinda, 1898; The Second 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, 1898; Three 
Men on the Bummell (American title: Three 
Men on Wheels) 1900; Miss Hobbs, 1900; 
Paul Kelver, 1902; Tea Table Talk, 1903; 
Tommy & Co., 1904; Idle Ideas, 1905; Susan 
in Search of a Husband, 1906; The Passing 
of Third Floor Back, 1907; The Angel and 
the Author, 1908 ; Fanny and the Servant 
Problem, 1908; They and I, 1909: The Master 
of Mrs. Chilvers, 1911 ; Esther Castways, 
1913: The Great Gamble, 1914; Malvina of 
Brittany, 1917; Cook, 1917; All Roads Lead 
to Calvary, 1919; Anthony John, 1933; My 
Life and Times, 1926. 

About Jerome K. Jerome; 

Adcock, A. St. J. The Glory That ITas 
Grub Street; Chevalley. A. The Modern Eng- 
lish Novel; Jerome, J. K. My Life and Times 
(autobiography) ; Kernahan, C. Celebrities; 
Moss, A. Jerome K. Jerome. 

Bookman (London) 70:282 September 
1926; Golden Book iS:ia August 1933; Lon- 
don Mercury 16:229 July 1927; Outlook 146: 
288 June 29, 1927; Saturday Rcvic-ae of Liter- 
ature 3:924 June 25, 1927. 

Henry Arthur Jones 18S1-I929 

TTENRY ARTHUR JONES, English 
dramatist, was born September 20 , 
1851 , in the village of Grandborough, 
Buckinghamshire, the eldest of five boys. 
His father was Silvanus Jones, a farmer 
of Welsh ancestiy. His brother William 
became a theatrical manager under the 
name of Silvanus Dauncey. 

When Jones was a few years old the 
family moved to Winslow where he at- 
tended first a small girls’ school, then 
John Grace’s Commercial Academ3c He 
was brought up to believe that the the- 
atre was an evil. 

At the age of twelve Jones quit school 
and began to earn his living. Three and 
a half 3'ears he worked fourteen hours 
a day for his uncle, a draper at Rams- 
gate, and “had a ver3' bad time of it.” 
At sixteen while emplo3'ed in a draper’s 
shop in Gravesend, he wrote a pla}'. 

He saw his first play at the age of 
eighteen in London and at once decided 
on his vocation. In imitation of Bulwer 
Lytton’s Money, he wrote a long play. 
The Golden Calf, which was never pro- 
duced. He was then working in a ware- 
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liouse in Bradford. He sent numerous 
stories to magazines but they wei'c all 
rejected. He made his debut in amateur 
theatricals in 1871 as the Second Grave 
Digger in Hamlet. 

On September 2, 1875, Jones was mar- 
ried to Jane Eliza Seeley. They had 
seven children, of whom two daughters 
eventually married members of Parlia- 
ment. For six years after his marriage 
Jones lived in E.xcter, rvorkijig until 
1879 as a commercial traveler. He wrote 
two novels. The Devil and I, and an 
unnamed three-volume novch neither of 
which Nvas pvrbUshed. 

A one-act play, It’s Only Round the 
Corner, was Jones' initial production, 
staged in Exeter in 1879 when he was 
twenty-seven years old. He wrote twelve 
plays in the next three 3 'ears, six of 
which were produced. A Clerical Error 
marked Jones’ London debut in 1879 
and began a long association between 
Jones and Wilson Barrett, the actor- 
manager. 

Jones had his first real success in 1882 
with The Silver King, a melodrama in 
seventeen scenes, written in collaboration 
with H. A. Herman. Produced in New 
Tork in 1SS3, it introduced him to 
American audiences. The play made him 
financially independent and it enjoyed 
continuous popularity for more than 
forty 3 ’ears. It was selected by the King 


for the Actors' Benefit Performance in 
1914 and was broadcast in 1931. 

In the eight years following The Silver 
King, Jones wrote seventeen plays, 
twelve of which were produced. The 
most successful was Saints and Sinners, 
an attack on religious hypocrisy', which 
played in London two hundred nights 
and produced a violent controversy in 
the press. It went to New York the 
next 3 'car. A long line of melodramas 
culminated with The Middleman in 1889, 

The last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury W'as the period of Jov\es' greatest 
popularity. He averaged nearly two 
plaj'S a year, a uniform edition of his 
plays being started in 1891. The Dancing 
Girl ran nearly a year in London in ]89i, 
played by Bcerbobm Tree. E. H. Sotbern 
was the star in New York. Jones wrote 
The Bauble Shop to order in 1893 for 
the actor Sir Chardes Wyndham, who 
appeared in many of his subsequent 
plays. Other successes were Judah, The 
Masqueraders, The Case of RcbclHous 
Susan, and The /Jars, the last two being 
comedies. Two notable failures of the 
period were The Crusaders, which was 
Jones’ initial venture as a producer and 
had settings and furnishings by' William 
Morris, and Michael and His Lost Angel, 
which Jones considered his masterpiece. 
The latter, play'cd by' J. Forbes-Kobert- 
son, was withdrawn after eleven per- 
formances in 1896. Jones collected his 
essays and addresses of this decade under 
the title of The Renascence of the Eng- 
lish Drama. 

Jones wrote thirty'-three plays between 
1900 and the termination of his career in 
1922, only six of which were success- 
fully' produced. Mrs. Dane’s Defence, 
which he termed a "drawing room melo- 
drama,’’ had a good run in 1900, and 
Whitcioashin.g Julia, a comedy', was pro- 
duced in 1903. The Hypocrites, a seri- 
ous play, was performed first in New 
York by Ricliard Bennett in 1907 and 
went to London a y'ear later. The com- 
edy' success Dolly Reforming Herself 
followed in 1908, Mary Goes First, a 
rollicking comedy', was play'cd by Marie 
Tempest in London and New York in 
1913 and 1914. A few months before 
the outbreak of the World War Jones 
wrote The Lie, his final .surrr.ss, pro- 
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(lucccl in New York in 1914 aiul in 
London nine years later. 

Jones’ lectures and articles of the 
years 1895 to 1912 were collected in 
1913 under the title of The foundations 
of a National Drama. He was a tireless 
pamphleteer and propnijandist for the 
modern dninia and he felt that he was 
better received in America than in Eng- 
land. He was given an honorary A.^i. 
degree by Harvard University. In 1915 
he puhli.shed The Theatre of Ideas, a 
satirical allegory together with three one- 
act plays, “Grace Maiy" (in Cortii.sh 
dialect) “Her Tongue,’’ and “The Goal.” 

The last jilay Jones wrote was The 
Lifted fed a romance in eight scenes. 
It was not produced. In 1920 he turned 
out four film scenarios, none of which 
ever reached the screen. My Dear 
U'clis, written in 1921, was a violent 
assault on Bolshevism and Commun- 
ism. In 1922 Jones began a play, “The 
Woman 1 Loved,” but never finished it. 
His wife died in 1924 in IHonte Carlo. 

George Bernard Shaw, once his friend, 
was bitterly attacked by Jones as an 
enemy of England in a book called Ifhat 
is Cafital/ Jones’ commercial succes.ses 
together with his pet failures, seventeen 
plays in all, were collected in 1925 in 
The Representative Plays of Henry 
Arthur Jones, a four-volume libraiy edi- 
tion prepared by Claj'ton Hamilton, The 
collection included one play which had 
never been produced but which had been 
published in 1913 with a preface ad- 
dressed to Gilbert Murray, The Divine 
Gift. Jones rated this his best play ne.\t 
to Michael and His ],ast Angel. 

In fifty-three years Jones wrote every 
kind of drama from farce to tragedy, 
turning out a total of eighty-three jilays, 
fifty-eight of which were staged. Most 
successful were the comedies of maimers 
of the Mary Goes first type. He sai<l: 
"It is the kind of work I do most easily. 
,1/ary gives me splendid chances of satire 
— titles, politic.s, lau’j’ers, niiddle-cla.ss 
snobbery and pretensions. . . But on 
several occasions, when I have felt en- 
couraged to offer the public my best 
work, regardless of popular success, I 
have been so unfortunate as to meet 
condemnation alike by the press and the 
public.” His “best work” was the seri- 


ous type of play like The Tempter, which 
was written with difficulty and consumed 
more than a year's labor. 

William Lyon Phelps said that Jones 
lacked genius but added: “1 do not know 
of aiy man, either in literature or in 
the theatre, who went so far on inherited 
endowment.” Jones described his mental 
jirocess in writing a play as being “spon- 
taneous and automatic, like dreaming 
awake.” 

In IVhu's Who Jones slated that his 
recreation was “hunting sedition.” He 
was a 'J'ory and a militant patriot in 
wartime. He supported the double 
standard of morality, and opposed 
women’s suffrage, popular education, 
Irish independence, e.Kpcrimental social 
legiskition. He was hostile to Ibsen. He 
clashed with William Archer. He was 
severely criticized because he fought for 
a literal}- drama of perfection which he 
himself could not attain. He is credited, 
however, with persuading English play- 
goers to rend and study modern plays 
before they went to the theatre, thus 
popularizing the publisliing of current 
dramas. 

Jones had a high forehead, squinty 
eyes and a small neatly-trimmed beard. 
He was fund of horses and did a great 
deal of riding unlil 1913 when he had a 
.serious operation. Up to 1924 he walked 
Several miles daily, lie wrote letters in 
a bold hand which Phelps said was 
"legible twenty feet away.” 

in his declining years, Jones was un- 
productive and he suffered from ill 
health and faded popularity. He died 
at Hampstead on January 7, 1929, at 
the age of seventy-seven. His daughter 
Doris wrote his biography in 1930. A 
posthumous work, The Shadozv of Henry 
Iriniuj, appeared in 1931. 

The works of Henry Arthur Jones: 

I'CAYS (witli dales o£ production) ; It’s 
Only Round the Corner, 187S; Hearts of 
0 :ik, 1S79; Honour Briglit, 1879; Elopement, 
iS/O; A Clerical Error, 1S79: An Old Master, 
18&); His Wife, iSSi ; Home Again, 18S1 ; 
A Bed of Rose.s, 1S82; The Silver Kins, 
iSSa; Breaking a Bntterlly, 1S84; Cliatterton, 
l8S.| : Saints and Sinners, 18S4; Hoodman 
Blind, 1885: Welcome Little Stranger, 1885; 
The Lord Harry, 18S6: A Noble Vagabond, 
1^6; Hard Hit, 18S7; Heart of Hearts, 
1SS7: Sweet Will, 18S7; Wealth, 1S89; The 
Middleman, 1889; Judah, 1890; The Heacon, 
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1S90; The Dancing Girl, iSgi ; Tlie Crusad- 
ers. 1891; The Mad Cook, 1S91 ; Ihe Bauble 
Shop, 189,^; The Tempter (in_ verse) 1S93: 
The Masqueraders, 1894; The Case of 
Rebellious Susan, 1S94: The Triumph of the 
Philistines, 1S95 ; Michael and His Lost Angel, 
1^6; The Rogue’s Comedy, 1S96; The 
Physician, 1S97; The Liars, 1S97; The 
Manoeuvres of Jane, 1S9S; Carnac Sahib, 
1S99: The Lackey’s Carnival, 19O0; Mrs. 
Dane's Defence, 1900; The Princess’s Nose, 
1902: Chance the Idol, 1902; Whitewashing 
Jnli.a, 1903; Joseph Entangled, 1904; The 
Cheialier, 1904; The Heroic Stubbs, 1906; 
The Hypocrites, 1906; The Evangelist (printed 
under title The Galilean’s Victory) 1997 : 
Dolly Reforming Herself, 190S; The Knife, 
1909; Fall in Rookies, 1910: We Can’t Be 
as Bad as All That, 1910-, The Ogre, 19' f. 
Lygia Gilmore, 1912; Mary Goes First, 1913: 
The Goal, 1914: The Lie, 1914: Cock o’ the 
Walk, 1915; The Pacifists, 1917. 

Books (exclusive of individual published 
plays) : The Renascence of the English 
Drama, 1S95 ; The Foundations of a National 
Dr.ama, 1913: The ’Theatre of Ideas, 1915; 
Patriotism and Popular Education, 1919; My 
Dear Wells, 1921; What is Capital? 1925; 
Representative Plays of Henry Arthur Jones, 
1925; 'The Shadow of Henry Irving, 1931. 

About Henry Arthur Jones; 

Archer, W. The Old Drama and the iV«f; 
Beerbohm, M. Around Theatres; Clark, B. 
H. A Study of the ilodern Drama; Cordell, 
R, A. Henry Arthur Jones and the Modern 
Drama; Cunliffe, J. W. Modern English 
Playwrights; Dickinsott, T. H. Contemporary 
Drama of England; Dukes, A. The Youngest 
Drama; Eaton, W. P. The Drama in Eng- 
lish; Jones, D. A. Taking the Curtain Call; 
Jones, H. A. Representative Plays (see intro- 
duction by Clayton Hamilton) ; Morgan, A. 
E. Tendencies of hlodern English Drama; 
Nicoll, A. British Drama. 

Portnightly Review 131:692 May 1929; Out- 
look 151:184 January 30, 1929; Saturday Re- 
viezv of Literature 7:303 November 8, 1930 

S. G. G. Colette de Jouvenel 
See "Colette” 


Franz Kafka 1883-1924 

■p'RANZ KAFKA, German novelist, 
was born at Prague on July 3, 1883. 
He came of a wealthy Jewish famil}' 
and received a fine education. After 
years of private instruction and the 
gj'mnasium, he entered the School of 
Law at the University of Prague. In 
due time he took his doctorate and en- 
tered the service of an accident insur- 
ance company. Somewhat retiring of 
nature, Kafka developed a great pre- 
dilection for reading and meditation. 

I 

\ 


Curiously enough, it took a religious and 
mj'stic turn. Not only did he busy him- 
self with the Cabbala, but also with the 
writings of the Christian philosophers 
of whom Kirkegaard became a particular 
favorite of his. The novelist Ma.\ Brod, 
whom he befriended at about this time, 
tells- us that Kafka was immensely in- 
terested in Kirkegaard’s Fear ' and 
Trcmbliitg which he read often and with 
enthusiasm and never tired of discussing 
it in letters to his friends, being espe- 
cially attracted by Kirkegaard’s thesis 
that “the categories of morality and re- 
ligion are by no means identical.” 

Apart from books of a religious na- 
ture, Kafka had also spent much time 
in reading books on travel and biography. 
Of the latter kind, Franklin’s Aulo- 
biograplty appears to have been a decided 
favorite of his and Max Brod even 
connects this with Kafka’s enthusiasm 
for America, an enthusiasm which is 
somewhat obliquely demonstrated in the 
novel America. It may also be worthy 
of note tliat this interest in places and . 
people was the result of a great, but for 
the most part unfulfilled, desire for 
travel. For both health and financial 
.matters contrived to keep Kafka inucli 
at home. Except for' a short visit to 
France and northern Ital}', his life was 
spent in Austria and Germany. 

It is recorded that while still employed 
at the insurance company, Kafka met n 
certain young lad}'' for whom he con- 
ceived a deep passion. The feeling was 
not returned and, in consequence, the 
already poor health of Kafka took a turn 
for the worse and developed symptoms 
of consumption. He was obliged to give 
up his job and to spend the years im- 
mediately preceding the JVorld J^h^r at 
various sanatoriums in the Tyrol and the 
Carpathian Mountains. Having some- 
what regained his health and moreover 
found a sympathetic companion in the 
person of a young girl, Kafka removed 
to Berlin in the last year of the 'War. 
This was the happiest time of his life. 
But then came the years of inflation, 
unwholesome and insufficient food, and 
the symptoms of consumption reappeared 
with renewed vigor. Kafka was re- 
moved to a sanatorium near Vienna 
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most clieeii'iil novel, deals witli the help- 
lessness and inexperience of a German 
jouth among the noise and deceit of a 
strange country. These novels have been 
also compared to Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
"The Trial,” says Edwin Muir, “which 
is his Inferno, deals with a victim of 
divine justice who does not know even 
the olTence for which he is summoned, 
and whose judge remains to the end 
concealed behind an armor}' of subor- 
dinate prosecutors and advocates with 
very questionable credentials. America, 
his Purgatorio, deals less directly with 
supernatural powers, and relates the ad- 
ventures of a German boy who goes to 
the Uniteil Slates, is exploited by rogues, 
and falls from one misfortune into 
another. . . The Castle is Kafka’s curious 
version of Paradiso, a Paradise which is 
never reached.” 

None of the three novels was com- 
pleted. One of them, America, had not 
even been named and Kafka was in the 
habit of referring to it as his “American 
novel.” All the same, their worth is 
unique. They arc the expression of a 
soul unceasingly groping for the verities 
of life, for a Weltanschauung that is 
too rare in our day to be passed over 
with a shrug of the shoulder. These 
novels, in their lucid and compressed 
style, "arc like palpable additions to the 
intellectual world, and ones which cannot 
be comprehended at a single glance, for 
there is meaning behind meaning, form 
behind form, in them all.’’ 

A. II. 

Principal works of Franz Kafka: 

Der Heizur, 1913; Bctrachtimg, 1013; Ver- 
^YamlUmg, 1015; D.is Urtcil, ipib; Der L.aiid- 
arzl, 1910; Kin Hungcr-Kiinstlcr, ipa-t; Der 
Prozess, 19^.4; Das Scliloss, 1926; Amerika, 
1927 : 13 cim Bail clcr Cliiiiesisclicn Maiicr, 

1931. 

English translations of Kafka: 

The Castle, 1930 ; The Great Wall of China, 

19.33. 

About Kafka : 

Eloesser, a\ ilodeni German Literature; 
Soergel, A. DMiung mid Dichter der Zeit; 
see also introdiiction and additional note to 
The Castle. 1 

Bookman 72:2.^S November 1930; Neiie 
heh-.eeiacr RundseJiau 24:565 Angiist 1931. 


Georg Kaiser 1S7S- 

EORG KAISER, German dramatist, 
was born at Magdeburg on Novem- 
ber 25, 1S7S. His father Friedrich 
Kaiser was a merchant of the city, and 
Georg was the youngest of six brotliers. 
After some years of elementary training, 
he entered the gymnasium at Magdeburg 
to devote himself to commercial studies. 
After the years at tlie g}-mnasium fol- 
lowed three years in his father’s business 
at Magdeburg; then he was sent to 
represent a German concern of electrical 
appliances in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Alwa 3 ’S of a rather delicate health, this 
change from a temperate to a sub-tropical 
climate undermined his health to such 
an e.xteiit that, having barely completed 
three years in the South American re- 
public, he was forced to return to Ger- 
many. This he did by way of Spain and 
Italy. 

Now followed eight years of confine- 
ment to his rooms, a result of the 
malaria which he had contracted during 
a month’s journey on horseback across 
the Argentine. While thus deprived of 
exercise, Kaiser’s thoughts began to be 
occupied with the stage and he started 
to write his first play, Rcktor KIcist, 
in the year 1905. This was not pub- 
lished, however, until 1918. After his 
recovery, in 1908, he married a Fraulein 
Margarete Habcnicht of the city by 
whom he has had three children. They 
went to live in a small village called 
Sceheim. 

Altho there are one or two plays of an 
earlier date, Kaiser did not actually join 
the ranks of German dramatists until 
1911 when Die .fiidischc Witzuc appeared. 
It had a moderate success on the stage 
and the Kaisers were enabled to purchase 
a house at Weimar. In 1913 their first 
child was born and, as if to celebrate the 
occasion, Kaiser published his Konig 
Hahnrci, based on the legend of Tristan 
and Isolde. The years of war which 
followed brought Kaiser many financial 
troubles. The banks failed, the currency 
fell, ancl if it had not been for the suc- 
cess of his plays, especially Von Morgens 
bis Alittcrnachls, the family would have 
found itself on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Then follow'cd the years of tlie Revolu- 
tion, 1918 and 1919, and with tlieir ad- 
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vent Kaiser’s star rose remarkably. He 
not only began to be produced all over 
Germany, but there was also perceptible 
a growing interest in him abroad. The 
year 1919 saw the publication of an Eng- 
lish version of From Morn to Midnight, 
which was enthusiastically reviewed. 
Since then most of his more important 
plays have been published in this country 
and Kaiser himself has come to be looked 
upon as the foremost representative of 
German expressionists. 

“An idealist of fecund imagination, a 
Socialist exposing flaws in the present 
order, an innovator in technique,” Georg 
Kaiser “creates a new, free drama, de- 
signed to malce his audiences think. 
When he is most himself his plots are 
apologues; his dramatis personae are 
types; he is more concerned with gen- 
eral problems than, with concrete psy- 
chology.” In the Citizens of Calais he 
says: “I have seen the new man — in this 
very night was he born.” 

A thinking of thoughts to their in- 
evitable end; no half-measures. . . that 
is the essence of Kaiser’s dramatic art. 
And not onl}’- of his art, it seems, but 
also of his life. For did he not serve a 
sentence of a year’s imprisonment in 
1920 for daring to misappropriate the 
carpets and fine furniture of a sub-let 
villa merel}' because he had become used 
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to them? His object was not to possess 
them as property, but to enjoy their use, 
in keeping with his beliefs on common 
privileges. 

Kaiser always uses the style best 
adapted to his purpose. When it is a 
matter of portraying life, he is a realist; 
when, as in his social trilogy of Die 
Koralle and the two parts of Gas, it 
becomes necessarj' for him to project an 
idea of the birth of the “new man,” he 
emplo3'’s the metliods of expressionism. 
In the first play of the trilogy the son 
of a working man rises to wealth and 
importance, with ideas of benefiting man- 
kind. In the second he is in a position 
to do so, but is thwarted by the greed 
and blindness of the very people he 
wishes to serve. In the third, his son, 
the “new man,” comes to the fore with 
the same ideal, but is again on the point 
of being defeated. Then the idea comes 
to him that in order to build, to create, 
one must tear down the old edifice en- 
tirely. And then we have a glimpse of 
the “new man,” a hateless, unrevengeful 
man, friend and brother to all. 

It is not hard to perceive the ideo- 
logical resemblance of Kaiser to Strind- 
berg and Wedekind, to Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche. Like them he cannot 
but view his fellow men with pessimism 
and doubt. But there is no hopeless bit- 
terness in his plays, no fundamental dis- 
gust with humanity. For all his cynicism 
and bitter humor, Kaiser is essentially a 
believer, a voice summoning the “new 
man” in whom he implicitly believes. It 
is true that he thinks that “the best life 
is the strong life” but this strong life is 
not to be self-centered but rather one 
that would embrace the welfare of all. 
This is the idea underlying his Hdlle, 
Wcg, Erde, and is stated witli equal 
force in the Citizens of Calais. Personal 
tolerance and mutual understanding, 
especially in marital relations, is urged in 
Das Frauenopfer, Friedrich mid Anna, 
and Juana. In Euro pa he returns to the 
preaching of a Dionysian Superman ; in 
From Morn to Midnight he assaults “the 
deadening effects of modern business and 
industrial routine.” And in all his plays, 
social and purely^ cynical, we perceive the 
interplay of two forces, the “naked but 
shameless instinct” and the "sharp intel- 
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lectual faculty that penetrates to the core 
of the subject without touching either 
tlic heart of emotional response or the 
deepest sense of poetr}-.” 

This ma}' seem a weakness, but it is a 
weakness that Kaiser shares with the 
best dramatists of the day, with Shaw 
and Benaventc and Pirandello. He is not 
perhaps so much of the philosopher as 
these; his sphere of action appears to lie 
rather in the field of practical reform, 
but his art is, on that account, no less 
effective. For he not only poses ques- 
tions but also answers them, and in a 
manner to compel attention. He never 
tires in asserting his faith “in the spirit 
of man as opposed to faith in mere 
wealth and machiner}'.” He has no use 
for the modern industrial order because 
it destroys his dream of social solidarit}’. 
Kaiser may be called the poet of “the 
universal llight of a nameless society 
from its nameless fears.” Some of these 
fears he indicates clearly, others he only 
suggests. But it is always with the same 
motive, with the same deep concern for 
the future of mankind, for the coming 
of the Kingdom of the New Man. 

With the advent of the Hitler regime 
in Germany, Kaiser has become persona 
non grata; his books have been sup- 
pressed and burned. 

A. D. 

Principal works of Georg Kaiser: 

Dramas: Die .Tiidische Witwc, igii; Kdiiig 
frahnrei, 1913; Die Burger von Calais, 1914: 
Europa, 1915; Von Morgens bis Mittcrnachts, 
1916; Der Zentaur (Constantin Strobel) 1916; 
Die Versuchung, 1917: Sorina, 1917; Die 
Korallc, 1917; Rektor Kleist, 1918; Das 
Franenopfer, 191S: Gas I, 1918; Claudius, 
t9i8; Friedrich und Anna, 1918; Juana. 191S; 
Der Brand im Opernhaus, 1919; H6Uc-\Vcg- 
Erde, 1919; Dcr Gcrettete Alkibiades, 1920; 
Gas II, 1920; Kanzlist Krehler. 1922; Noli 
me Tangere, 1922; Der Geist dcr Antikc, 
>923; Gilles und Jeanne, 1923; Die Flucht 
nacli Venedig, 1923; Ncbeneinander, 1923; 
Kolportage, 19^: Gats, 1925; Zweimal Oliver, 
192b; Die Papiermiihlc, 1927: Der Prasident, 
1927: Oktobertag, 1928; Die Lederkopfe, 
IQ2S; Zwei Krawatten, 1929; Mississippi, 
1930. 

Novel: Es ist Genug, 1932. 

English translations of Kaiser : 

From Morn to Midnight, 1919; The Flight 
to Venice, 1923; Gas I, 1923; Juan.a, 1926: 
The Fire in the Opera House, 1927; Melo- 
drama, 1927; Double Oliver, 192S; The 
Phantom Lover, 1928; The Coral, 1929; Gas 
II. 1929. 


About Kaiser: 

Chandler, F. \V. Modern Conlincnlal Pla\- 
wrighis; Drake, \\k A. Coiileinf’orary Euro- 
pean Il’ritcrs; Frevhan, M. Georg Kaisers 
IFcrkc; Kocnigsgarten, H. F. Geoig Kaiser; 
Omankowski, \\'. Georg Kaiser tind Seine 
Eeslen Biiltnensliicke. 

Drama ib.-tbg February 1926; Theatre Arts 
Monthly 15:813 October 1913. 

Eleanor M. Kelly ISSO- 

PLEANOR MERGE IN ICELLY, 
^ American novelist, was born Elcatior 
Mercein August 30, ISSO, in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, the daughter of Thomas 
Ro 3 'ce Mercein and Luc}" Schley Mer- 
cein. On her father’s side she is de- 
scended from an emigre Royalist family 
of southern France, whose earlier fore- 
bears came from the P 3 ’rences region 
which is her favorite romantic back- 
ground, altho she employs many others. 
Pier mother came of a family long 
established in Mainland which boasted 
Admiral Winfield Scott Schley of 
Spanish War fame as one of its nietn- 
bers. 

The author was graduated from 
Georgetown Convent of the Visitation 
in Washington, D. C., an academy where 
many daughters of European diplomats- 
are educated, as valedictorian and medal 
winner of her class in 1898. On June 4, 
1901, at the age of twent 3 h she was 
married to Robert Morrow Kelly, Jr., 
of Louisville, Kentuck 3 '. The 3 ’ made 
their home in I.-ouisville and converted 
an antebellum hillside barn into a studio 
house, surrounded by a large walled 
garden, in which Mrs. Kell 3 ' does most 
of her writing out of doors. 

Her first book, published in 1913 when 
she was thirt 3 '-thrce, was Toya the Un- 
like, the story of a little Japanese- 
Amcrican girl who is sent upon the 
death of her parents to America to live 
with a rich grandfather who has never 
forgiven his son for marr 3 'ing a Japa- 
nese. The N’eiu York Sun called it a 
romance “told rather entertainingly in 
spite of many improbabilities.” 

Three novels of Kentucky followed at 
.intervals of three, two, and seven years, 
all of them said b 3 ' the reviewers to be 
thoroly readable and to be particularly 
successful in the creation of atmosphere. 
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lectual faculty that penetrates to the core 
of the subject without touching either 
tlic heart of emotional response or the 
deepest sense of poetr}-.” 

This ma}' seem a weakness, but it is a 
weakness that Kaiser shares with the 
best dramatists of the day, with Shaw 
and Benaventc and Pirandello. He is not 
perhaps so much of the philosopher as 
these; his sphere of action appears to lie 
rather in the field of practical reform, 
but his art is, on that account, no less 
effective. For he not only poses ques- 
tions but also answers them, and in a 
manner to compel attention. He never 
tires in asserting his faith “in the spirit 
of man as opposed to faith in mere 
wealth and machiner}'.” He has no use 
for the modern industrial order because 
it destroys his dream of social solidarit}’. 
Kaiser may be called the poet of “the 
universal llight of a nameless society 
from its nameless fears.” Some of these 
fears he indicates clearly, others he only 
suggests. But it is always with the same 
motive, with the same deep concern for 
the future of mankind, for the coming 
of the Kingdom of the New Man. 

With the advent of the Hitler regime 
in Germany, Kaiser has become persona 
non grata; his books have been sup- 
pressed and burned. 

A. D. 

Principal works of Georg Kaiser: 

Dramas: Die .Tiidische Witwc, igii; Kdiiig 
frahnrei, 1913; Die Burger von Calais, 1914: 
Europa, 1915; Von Morgens bis Mittcrnachts, 
1916; Der Zentaur (Constantin Strobel) 1916; 
Die Versuchung, 1917: Sorina, 1917; Die 
Korallc, 1917; Rektor Kleist, 1918; Das 
Franenopfer, 191S: Gas I, 1918; Claudius, 
t9i8; Friedrich und Anna, 1918; Juana. 191S; 
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Erde, 1919; Dcr Gcrettete Alkibiades, 1920; 
Gas II, 1920; Kanzlist Krehler. 1922; Noli 
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nacli Venedig, 1923; Ncbeneinander, 1923; 
Kolportage, 19^: Gats, 1925; Zweimal Oliver, 
192b; Die Papiermiihlc, 1927: Der Prasident, 
1927: Oktobertag, 1928; Die Lederkopfe, 
IQ2S; Zwei Krawatten, 1929; Mississippi, 
1930. 

Novel: Es ist Genug, 1932. 

English translations of Kaiser : 

From Morn to Midnight, 1919; The Flight 
to Venice, 1923; Gas I, 1923; Juan.a, 1926: 
The Fire in the Opera House, 1927; Melo- 
drama, 1927; Double Oliver, 192S; The 
Phantom Lover, 1928; The Coral, 1929; Gas 
II. 1929. 
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ill vaudeville as “TJie Virginia Judge" 
and was a fealurcd pla 3 'er in Maxwell 
Anderson’s political satire, Both Your 
Houses, which was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for drama in 1933. Another 
brother, Jack Kelly, won the singles 
rowing championship at the 1920 Olj'iii- 
pics. 

Kell}' was brought up in Philadelphia 
and had a private education. Spurred 
by the success of his actor brother, he 
went on the stage at twenty-four, mak- 
ing his New York debut a year later 
in 1912. For five years he played juven- 
ile roles with theatrical companies tour- 
ing the United States and for five more 
years was a vaudeville headliner in one- 
act sketches written by himself. 

The first sketch Kelly wrote was 
called “Finders Keepers” and others that 
achieved popularity were “The Flatter- 
ing Word” and “Poor Aubrey.” It was 
“Poor Aubrey” which later was the basis 
for the author’s first successful play. 
The Shozu-Off. Burns Mantle says that 
he built his sketches “with ruthless de- 
liberation, allowing so many minutes to 
stab the auditors’ interest, so many 
minutes to develop the first laugh, so 
many to approach the first dramatic 
climax.” 

Most of Kelly’s vaudeville playlets 
were booked on the Keith circuit by a 
young woman named Rosalie Stewart. 
She induced him, after he had been ten 
years in the theatre, to write his first 
full-length play, a three-act farce en- 
titled The Torchhearers. Miss Stewart 
produced it in New York in 1922 with 
Bert French, who was also her partner 
in the production of Kelly’s second play ; 
after that she staged his works alone. 
The Torchbearers was hardly a financial 
success for the producers, but the criti- 
cal encouragement which it received led 
the author to give up vaudeville for 
playwriting at the age of thirty-five. 

The Shozv-Off, with a blustering Bab- 
bitt for a hero, enjoyed a phenomenal 
run in New York in 1924 and made 
Kelly the season’s most talked-of play- 
wright. The play was recommended for 
the Pulitzer Prize by tlie sub-committee 
of Columbia College, but tlie awarding 
committee set aside the suggestion and 
gave the prize to Flatcher Hughes’ Hcll- 
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Beni fer Heaven, a decision which drew 
loud protests, 

A year later Kelly did win the Pulitzer 
Prize for Craig’s Wife, a study of a 
hard woman. Produced in New York 
in October 1925, the play did not be- 
come a real box-office success until the 
announcement of the award the follow- 
ing spring. 

These two plays, after eight more 
years of p]a}’writing, are still Kelly’s 
most successful productions. Joseph 
Wood Krulcii the critic believes that 
their popularity was richl}' deserved. 
“Both were solidly constructed and both 
were based upon shrewd and honest 
observation, but each had, in addition, 
the advantage of belonging to a familiar 
and popular genre.” 

Kelly followed Craig’s Wife in 1926 
with another drama of family life, 
Daisy Mayine, which managed to run 
most of the season, but was labeled a 
failure. Behold the Bridegroom likewise 
held little interest for the public in 1927. 
This pla)' in the opinion of Krutch has 
finer literary qualities than any other 
work- of Kelly or most of his contempor- 
aries. “There is a passionate sincerity 
in the conception and a beautiful clarity 
in the dialogue which raise it far above 
the level of merely successful dramatic 
writing.” 
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pidlil' Gocs forth, 1931, were received 
with onlv mild eiitlnisiasm, and Kelly 
became silent. He was still unheard 
from when the theatrical season of 
1933-34 got tinder way. 

Joseph Woorl Krutcli, sunnning up 
Kelly's work in the Notion in 19.33, 
bhm’cd the playwright's austerity for 
his failure to secure whole-hearted pub- 
lic approval. “Tiierc is .a touch of cokl- 
ness in his nature, a cert.'iin .stubborn 
negativeness in his moral attitude, which 
lays a blight upon his plays. I’isscntially 
they are rather dour anti frost-bitten, 
rather bleak at the very lurnuents when 
a grave beauty ought to emerge. He 
want.s, like Milton, to express the 
grandeur of puritanism. but is somehow 
larthbound ami cannot entirely escaiie 
irom a certain unlovely vlgidlty. There 
is too much realism, too much prose, 
where a kind of ecstasy is calletl for. 
When a puritan is also a poet, the result 
can be magnificent, but Mr. Kelly is not 
quite poet enough, lie commands re- 
spect hut he cannot quite inspire a genu- 
ine enthu.siasm.” 

During his early d.ays as a playwright 
Kelly could occasionally be jtrcvailed 
upon to voice his npinii.ins. In 1924 he 
discussed his own work with Frank Lee 
Short, an interviewer for the Christian 
Science Monitor: “1 haven’t any 
method. . . I don’t know where my jilots 
come from. . . I follow no particular 
formula. . . I don't Icnow anything .about 
pl.ay construction. . . 1 don’t want to 
hiiorv anything about it. . . W'hatevcr I 
hnow .about the construction of one of 
my own plays I learned about it after 
the play was written. , . I did not crush 
it into some mold prescribed by some- 
one else. . . I jnst started with some bit 
of truth ns I saw it being lived arouiul 
me and allowed it to grow in its own 
• -/The truth is all that counts. . . 
If a thing is true it can be acted and 
audiences will go to sec it. There’s the 
whole propo.sition in a nutshell.” 

Kelly also stated on this occasion that 
’e did not like hard work and that 
seeing his name in electric lights did not 
Rive him the thrill people would exi>cct. 
in later years he was much less willing 


U) talk about himself or to say anything 
for publication. 

He did write to Riirns Mantle in 1929 
in re.sponse to .i questionnaire; “I had 
no early inclinaimu li.w.nd tiie stage — 
have decidedly b -.s 1 hke bridge, 

golf, riding, and tr.oLl. The tragedy of 
my life is the uinur. In f;ict, that is 
my one gemmn- distim iimi - that I have 
haled cold weaihii niore than any other 
human being, .Vud ni\ aliibty to stay 
U]) longer ih.in .iiu one else ji.-is never 
been (piestioned Hut .M.niile could not 
tempt Kt4l> tn (.ill .ibout the theatre: 
“I’m probaid\ tiled; Inil I’m enormously 
uninterested 

Kelly is umn.uned .md still m.akcs his 
home in I’liiladi Iphui. Mtieh of his time 
is spent in t .ilitornia. 

George KelK s plays; 

Till’ TiirelitH art 1 ; 'riw Sliow-Ott, 
lO.’.t; Craig'’, Wiii-, lu.’S, Uaisy .Mat me, l0-’6; 
IJi’Iiold llir Hriilti;i'i"m, .Maggie’ (lie 

Magiiificciil, lO-’o; I'lilbii (,iics I'ortli, 10.51. 

.About George Kelly ; 

Itronn. j, .M t' t'stapr : iMamlc, li. Ptay- 
n ri'ihls of Toilny 

Christum Siiriui' Monitor .‘icplcmbcr 2.5, 
log-i: Commoiixoool 17:187. ajs Dee’tmbcr i.(, 
g.S. lO.W: t-rcriium .S 50-’ hThriiary 27, 
liuirfAiilnit icoMo; December 2.5, !02j; 

Mentor l.r 3 <> .bnie Rotion :.57:2.|0 

.August .til, 10,?, I . Ai'.i' Pcfiihlic .l 8 :, 57 S Ao- 
vrmber 17. lo.fi; 'iiiluritay Ri'X'iisu of Liter- 
nturc .|;S 17 J.amiary .’.s, ii>.>8; Thcaire Arts 
MaijiiAn,- II PM liih lO-’?- 

Count Hermann Kcyserling ISSO- 

\VA.S Imru,” writes Count Hermann 
Alc.xandi-r Keyserling, German 
world-philosopher, "in the y ear 1860, on 
July S, Russi.-m style (July 20, Gregor- 
ian Calend.ar 1 on the feudal est.ate of 
Kdnno, in hat was then Russian 
Kivonia — a stuon of a f.amily' interested 
in intellectual and spiritual matters for 
the last seven .generations. A Keyser- 
ling, Caesarian, was the intellectual 
friend of V’oltaire' .and of Frederick the 
Great. To another Keyserlin.g, Johann 
Sebastian Bach dedicated one of his 
most beautiful works. In the house of 
stili another TCeyscrling. Immanuel Kant 
Spent, severu^ veuvs ns fnn'iily tutoi, nnd 
the two succeeding generations of my 
forbears were pupils of Ins. Of my 
grandfather, Alc.xander Keyserling, thc 

Kcyserling: ITucr-lIng 
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founder of Russian geology, the Coun- 
cillor of Alexander II, the leader of the 
liberal wing of the Esthonian feudal 
nobility, and finally the all-honored sage 
of Raykiill — of him Bismarck, the friend 
of his youth, used to say that he was the 
only man whose intellect could have 
intimidated him. (The last expression of 
the old Keyserling type was the poet, 
Edward Keyserling, the son of one of 
Alexander’s brothers.) My father was 
cast in another mould, but he too was 
gifted above the average as orator, poli- 
tician, and leader of men. Of him my 
grandfather used to say: ‘If Russia 
ever becomes parliamentary, Leo will 
he the lirst man in the state.’ In niy 
father it was the Slavic blood which 
dominated ; it came thru his mother, 
nee Countess Cancrin, daughter of the 
finance minister in the time of Nicholas 
I. My father was a typical Russian 
iiniin/ sfigiicur, reminiscent of both the 
old Rostov and Pierre Rezukhoi in Tol- 
stoy’s Il’ai- and Peace. But his nature, 
tho more problematic than that of his 
forbears, was still without extreme 
hereditary tensions. 

"In me, however, there were such ten- 
sions taken over thru the blood of my 
mother, a Baroness Pilar von Pilchau, 
whose mother, again, was the last prom- 
inent representative of the baronial 
family Ungern-Bternberg of Grossenhof, 
a race of violent feudal chieftains and 
even buccaneers. I was on the one hand 
the most sensitive of beings, impres- 
sionable and suggestible beyond descrip- 
tion, of feminine receptivity, trustful and 
adaptable, quick of perception; while on 
the other hand th4;re was in me the man 
of volcanic violeiuT', of primitive vitality, 
with the instincts jjf the conqueror and 
ruler.” j 

Count Keyserling spent his }'OUth, as 
a child of naturej, on the Konno estate 
where he was b/irn. He was educated 
by private tutor.s/until his fifteenth j’car, 
when, on the djeath of his father, he 
entered the high|est class of the Russian 
High School of^Pernau. After gradu- 
ation, he spent a wear at the Universitj' 
of Geneva and a rear and a half at the 
University of DorWt. At this time he 
was "the gorging, Vuzzling, vociferous 
ti'pe of university siudent.” Indeed, he 
says; “From 1898 to\l900 I was beyond 
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a doubt the most unspiritual, the most 
crudely animal among the Korpsstuden- 
ten of Dorpat ... a paragon of primi- 
tive health and brute strength.” 

After receiving a severe, almost fatal, 
injury in a student duel. Count Ke}'scr- 
ling left Dorpat for Heidelberg, where, 
following his grandfather’s example, he 
studied geology. His doctor’s thesis, 
submitted in the spring of 1902, was a 
study of the Forellcnstein of Kloggnitz; 
in the same year he completed an in- 
vestigation of the volcanic area of the 
southern Tyrol. 

“It was then,” he writes, “that I read 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s Fotinda- 
tiom of the Nhictcoith Century. Tlie 
impression produced on me was tre- 
mendous. It suddenly became clear to 
me that if I could meet the man who 
had written this book, I should soon 
find out what my purpose in life was. 
It was really in order to become ac- 
quainted with Chamberlain that I went 
to complete my studies in Vienna.” 

The living impression of Chamberlain 
proved even pro founder than ho had 
lioped. The older man’s friendship and 
guidance was an event of great im- 
portance in his career. Another deep 
influence in Vienna was Rudolph Kass- 
ner, the mystic, a friend nearer Keyscr- 
ling’s own age. 
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In 1903 Kcyseiiinfj left Vienna for 
Paris, and from there made several 
visits to England. In the ne.\t year, at 
twenty-four, he wrote his first phil- 
osophical work, Das Gcfiiijc dcr JYclt, 
a book which seemed to rise spontane- 
ously in him as an instinctive reaction 
to an emotional shock. The writing of 
this book determined ins vocation, altho 
he had never e.xpectcd to become a 
pbilosoplier in the Kantian sense. “It 
was precisely in systematic thinking that 
I was particularly weak,” he comments. 
“The pigeon-holing of my thoughts was 
altogether alien to me; because of my 
nen'ous weakness I was unable until 
my thirty-second year, when I took up 
Indian Yogi c.\-crcises, to concentrate un- 
interniptedly on any subject for any 
length of time.” 

Overwork resulted in a period of ill- 
ness. From 1906 to 190S he traveled 
much, with London and Perlin as his 
centers. In Berlin he wrote his book 
on immortality, UustcrhUchkcit, which 
he values most of his early work. An 
important change in his life occurred in 
190S, when he took over the ancestral 
estate and settled in Raykiill as farmer 
and forester, continuing the irrigation 
works and improvements begun by his 
father and discovering new methods in 
forestry and cattle-breeding. 

After the publication of Prolcgoiitcm 
cur Naturf'hUosophic in 1910, Keyser- 
ling became convinced that the time had 
come for him to realize and define his 
spiritual development. In October 1911 
he embarked at Genoa on the world 
journey that led to Das Rcisctagcbuch 
dues PhUosophen (The Travel Diary 
of a Philosopher) the book that was to 
make him famous. A year later he was 
back at Raykiill. He says of his journey, 
‘‘I have never had any particular interest 
in China and India as such. For me 
only one thing mattered, to have my 
ozun e.\perience.” 

The writing of the Travel Diary 
covered the years between 1912 and 
1918, altho by 1914 everv'thing except 
parts of the section from Japan on was 
already completed. When the 'World 
War broke out, Kc 3 ’scrling was correct- 
ing the second proofs of the first vol- 
ume. Publication was indcfinitelv post- 
poned. 


_ Ofiiciall}' Kc^’serling stood in the Rus- 
sian camp. He felt the uselessness and 
horror of bloodshed and tried to ignore 
the conllict. Believing that Europe had 
run its course, he even thought of re- 
tiring to a monastery in the Korean 
Diamond Mountains. 

At the close of the War, the Estonian 
people, in creating a new state, expro- 
I)riated the land and possessions of Ger- 
manic families. Ke 3 'scrling’s entire for- 
tune was swept awa 3 '. 

In Germany he was forced to create 
a new existence for himself. His mai'- 
riage to Bismarck’s granddaughter. 
Countess Goedcla von Bismarck-Schon- 
hausen, took place in 1919. (They have 
two sons, Manfred and Arnold, born in 
1920 and 1922.) On November 23, 
1920, Kcyscrling founded tlic School of 
Wisdom at Darmstadt. In a burst of 
creative energy he published in rapid 
succession Philosophic als Kunst; Schop- 
fcrischc Erkcuntnis ; Polilik, IVirtschaft, 
IFeisheil; Die Nciiciistchciide Welt; 
Mctischcn als Siimbildcr; Das Ehebuch; 
li'icdcrgeburt ; Das Spcklruin Euro pas. 
Almost all these books have been trans- 
lated into several modern languages, and 
thousands of reviews are filed in the 
archives of The School of Wisdom. 

The basic cf)nccpts of Count Kc 3 ’ser- 
ling arc fully revealed in the prospectus 
of The School of Wisdom, which is 
described as "a .spiritual center and 
focus of spiritual life.” The School 
deviates from other colleges and uni- 
versities in that "it is not an institution 
for the transmission of information. It 
has no definite program. Nor is it the 
home of an exclusive communit 3 ^ Its 
symbol is not the clcscd circle, but the 
open angle.” At this tin ning point of the 
world’s histoiy, according to Ke 3 ’scrling, 
regeneration will not result from a new 
faith, but from deeper insight. This 
insight means understanding as opposed 
to information. “The School of Wisdom 
wants to transform the man who merely 
knows into the man who understands.” 
Its purpose is inspiration, rather than 
education; its interest, in the living in- 
dividual man as opposed to the abstract 
man; its formula, inner adjustment, not 
dogma. Keyserling is convinced that the 
coming age' will be an age not of the 
denial of the Spirit, but first an age of 
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llie “eartli-buildini; Spirit” and then of 
the Holv Spirit. 

In 192S, after a four months’ lecture 
tour in the United States, Keyserling 
wrote in English .dnicnco Set Free, his 
interpretation of American life and cul- 
ture, in which he discusses the spiritual 
significance of the American “system.” 

"Of the events of recent years. Count 
Keyserling regards as most important his 
trip to South America. “It has proved 
to be by far the most important event of 
my life,” he writes to the editors of this 
work-. “It has meant much more to me 
than the journey around the world which 
resulted in the creation of the Travel 
Diary. I was so overwhelmed by the 
inner experiences I had in that con- 
tinent that from 1929 to 1932 I was 
almost constantly ill. In 1931 I could, 
at last, begin to write Siidawcrikanischcn 
Mcditatioiioi {South American Medita- 
tions) which were first published, almost 
simultaneously in German and French, 
in the spring of 1932. The English and 
American editions followed in the fall 
of the same year. U.S. America has 
failed to appreciate this book, but there 
is no doubt to this: South American 
Meditations means most to me, to my- 
self, of all my books. And it has also 
been considered to be my most important 
book, much more important than the 
Travel Diary, iir all countries of the 
world, the United States excepted.” 

La I'ie Intime, written in French and 
published in 1933. is an application of 
the general principles contained in South 
.Imerican Meditations. “This little 
book.” writes Count Keyserling, “I have 
written with special attention to the 
Latin races (South America, Spain, 
I'rancc') among which I have been 
chiefly working since 1929. It is a popu- 
lar book, intelligible to each and all, and 
meant to help each and all also.” 

Of himself Count Keyserling writes: 
"I have always been and remained a 
solitary, having very little social inter- 
course, and liking none. Until I lost my 
estates in Russia, I hardly saw more 
than two or three visitors a year. All 
that the papers have written in America 
about my idiosyncrasies is nonsense or 
libel. I enjoy only solitarj- or family 
life. I hardly ever go to theatres, con- 
certs, etc. I love countrj- life — not in. 


vain have I lived thirty-eight vears 
among the forests of Russia. Town life 
is ven- hai-d to bear for me. The onlv 
recreations I like are solitarv- walks — or 
walks with my wife alone — in the coun- 
try, and the music I make myself or 
listen to at home.”. 

Of his future work: “People are 
chiefly interested in revolutions just now, 
and in such times philosophers do not 
easily find a wide hearing. So 1 shall 
probably rest and meditate and prepare 
inwardly for future work during the 
next years to come.” . 

Count Keyserling’s works: 

Das GefiiRC der Welt, 1004; rrolcKomciia 
zur Natiirpliilosophic, TOIO; Unstcrlilichkcit, 
1911; Das Rcisctagelnich Lines Philosoplicn, 
1910-20; Philosopliie als Kimst, 1020; Scliiip- 
fcrischc Erkenntnis, 1922; Politik, Wirtscliau. 
Weisheit, 1922; Das Okknltc (with Carl Hap- 
pich and Knno Hardenbcrg) 1923; Die 
Ncucnstchcndc ^Yclt. 1926: Mcnschcn als 
Sinnbildcr, 1926; Wicdcrpclmrt, 1027; Das 
Spektnim Enropa, 192S; America Set I'rcc, 
1929; Sndamerikanischen Medilationcn, 1932; 
La Vie Intime, 1933. 

Editor: Das Ehcbnch, 1025. 

Count Keyscrling’s works available in 
English translation : 

Tiic Travel Diary of a Philosopher, 1025; 
The Book of Marriage, 1926; The World in 
the Making, 1927; Europe, 192S; Creative 
Understanding, 1929; The Recovery of Truth, 
1929; America Set Free (written in English) 
1929; South American Meditations, 1932. 

About Count Keyserling: 

Durant, W. Adventures in Genius; Keyser- 
ling. Count H. The Traz'cl Diary of a Plu- 
losoflier and South Ainerienii Aledilalions. 

Lhiug Ape 339:265 November 1930: AVte 
Republic 59:291 July '920: Outlook 155: 
.|J9 July 23, 1930; Saturday Rczdc'o of Liter- 
ature 6:309 October 26, 1929. 

Joyce Kilmer 1SS6-I91S 

A LFRED JOYCE KIOIER, Amer- 
ican poet, was born in New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, December 6. 1886, 
the son of Frederick Kilmer, a chemist, 
and Annie Ellenc Kilburn Kilmer. He 
took his name from the rector of the 
parish. Rev. E. B. Joyce. He always 
.said he was “half Irish” hecause of Jus 
Irish ancestry. As a child he visited 
England with his parents. 

At Rutgers Preparatory School in 
New Brunswick he won a pri'/.c in pub- 
lic speaking, was editor of the school 
paper, and composed lyrics for some 
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school songs. He had his first two years 
■of college at Rutgers College and 
finished up at Columbia University, tak- 
ing active part in journalism and foren- 
sics. 

Two weeks after receiving his A.B. 
degree in 1908, Kilmer was married to 
Aline .Murray, of Metuchen, New Jersey, 
step-daughter of Henry Mills Alden, 
editor of Harper’s Magazine. 

Following one year as instructor in 
Latin at Morristown High School, New 
Jersey, Kilmer was for three 3 'ears edi- 
torial assistant on a new edition of the 
Standard Dictionary. Meanwhile he did 
book reviews for the Nevj York Times 
and the Nation, and contributed verses 
to magazines and newspapers, commenc- 
ing with an appearance in Moods in 
1909. His first book of collected verse 
was A Slimmer of Love, published in 
1911. 

After completion of the Standard Dic- 
tionary in 1912, Kilmer was for one j'ear 
literary editor of the Churchman. He 
always had religious leanings, having 
intended as a youth to be an Episcopal 
minister; in 1913 he joined the Roman 
Catholic Church. Ever afterward he 
.worked ardently for the church. 

Kilmer made his literary reputation 
with a twelve-line poem, “Trees,” which 
first appeared in Poetry in August 1913. 
It was widely quoted in newspapers thru- 
out the country and was the title poem 
of a book of collected verse in 1915. 

After lecturing briefly on English 
literature at the University of the South 
at Sewanee, Tennessee, Kilmer joined 
the staff of the New York Times Sun- 
day Magazine as a special writer in 1913. 
This connection he held for four years. 
Unable to tj'pewrite or use shorthand, he 
devised a sj'stem of abbreviations to use 
in his interviews with celebrities. It was 
said that he had a knack for luring his 
subjects into provocative statements. On 
one occasion, after interviewing Bliss 
Carman in the Catskills, he was hit bj’’ a 
train on his way back to New York, and 
dictated his Sunday feature article while 
lying with three fractured ribs in a hospi- 
tal at Suffem, New York. 

When Kilmer went to England in-1914 
to get his motlier, who made annual 
visits to that countr}’’, he met Hilaire 
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Belloc, the Chestertons, and the Mey- 
nells. 

Kilmer built up considerable popu- 
larity as a lecturer, and took several 
tours, one with Ellis Parker Butler. One 
of his co-worlcers on the Times recalls 
that the “editor analj'zed him into three 
distinct manners: Kilmer, the literary 
man; Kilmer, the lecturer; and Kilmer, 
himself. His first appearance in the of- 
fice would give you tlie cue to him for 
the day. If he came in grinning with 
his pipe drawing well, we would know 
that nothing was to be feared, he was 
himself. When he got his ‘literary’ man- 
ner on, the symptom was a tapping of 
his ej'e-glass, with his right hand, on the 
fingers of his left. When he appeared 
in his cutaway coat and a particularly 
pastoral necktie, we knew that on that 
day the elderly ladies of This Literarj' 
Club or the young ladies of That Acad- 
emy were to be treated to a discourse on 
certain aspects of Victorian verse.” 

He was stockily built, of medium 
height, fairly plump. He had a high 
forehead and a pronounced bulge at the 
back of his head and his hair was thick, 
dark, and reddish-brown. His eyes were 
the unusual color of red, according to an 
observer. He was said to have gentle- 
manlj' manners and a charming smile, 
and to be impetuous. He ate prodigious 
dinners at noon and had a theory that 
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Iiearty eatiiig was a compensation for 
loss of sleep. Some people criticized his 
pompous manner. He had a way of re- 
ferring to his elders as “young so-and- 
so.” He always called his mother "In- 
fant” and addressed her in letters as 
“Brat.” He liked responsibility, never 
was too busy to do one thing more. He 
often helped down-and-outers. He was 
always asking people to pray for him. He 
loved Walter Scott and enjoyed defend- 
ing old-fashioned romance against the 
modem novel. He disliked cold climates. 

Kilmer commuted daily to New York 
from his home in Mahwah, New Jersey. 
To his home came many week-end guests 
who had to take care not to stumble on 
tile t 03 ’s strewn about. There he worked 
late into the night, perhaps with a crying 
infant in his arms, dictating to his wife. 
His poem “Delicatessen” was written to 
win a bet that he could not compose a 
poem on such a commonplace theme, and 
“The White Ships and the Red” was a 
newspaper assignment following the Lus- 
itania disaster. 

Says Robert Cortes Holliday: “Writ- 
ing at top-notch speed, never looking 
again at what he had written, intention- 
ally producing a readily marketable com- 
modity, from which profit must be 
realized quickly, Kilmer was an e.xceed- 
ingly rare bird in America; that is, a 
belletristic journalist.” 

Three weeks after America entered 
the War in 1917, Kilmer enlisted as .a 
private in the Seventh Regiment, Na- 
tional Guard, New York, and during the 
summer went back and forth to his desk 
at the Times and to his home in Larch- 
mont. New York, whither he had moved. 
That summer his eldest child, Rose, died 
of infantile paralysis a few days before 
his fifth child, Christopher, was born. 

Under the name of “John Langdon,” 
Kilmer won, with his poem “The An- 
nunciation,” first prize in the Marian 
Poetry contest conducted b)'- the Queen’s 
Work in July 1917. 

In August he was transferred at his 
own request to the 165th Infantry, form- 
erly the "Fighting Sixty-ninth,” quartered 
at Camp Mills, in Mineola, Long Island. 
From there he continued to conduct the 
poetry department of the Literary Di- 


gest, which he had conducted for nine 
3 'ears. 

After going to France in the fall of 
1917, Kilmer succeeded in being trans- 
ferred Jrpm his “bullet-proof” job as 
statistician to active duty in the trenches. 
A fellow soldier wrote: “He would al- 
ways be doing more than his orders 
called for — that is, getting much nearer 
to the enem)'’s positions than any officer 
would ever be inclined to send him. Night 
after night he would lie out in No Man’s 
Land, crawling thru barbed wires, in an 
effort to locate cnem}'' positions.” 

Kilmer wrote five poems in France, 
the first of which was “Rough Bouquet.” 
The last poem he wrote was “The Peace- 
maker,” printed in the Saturday Evcniitg 
Post in October 1918. 

Once the Marne advance began, Kil- 
mer was constantly in the thick of fight- 
ing. As the regimental chaplain said, he 
had "a romantic love of death in battle.” 
He was killed in action near the Ourcq 
on July 30, 1918, after volunteering his 
services to the major of the foremost 
battalion because his own was not in the 
lead. He was buried at the edge-.of the 
Wood of the Burned Bridge, and his 
body later was removed to Cemetery 608 
at Scringes et Nesles in the Province of 
Aisne. He was thirty-one .when he died. 

Memorial services were given in his 
honor by St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York, the Poetrj' Society of America, 
the Dickens Fellowship, and Columbia. 
(He was at one time corresponding sec- 
retary of the Poetry Society and presi- 
dent of the Dickens Fellowship.) Pos- 
thumously he was awarded the Citation 
of Valor and the Croix de Guerre. A 
Joyce Kilmer Memorial Park was dedi- 
cated to him in New York City. 

Kilmer’s mother wrote two books about 
him after he died and his works were 
collected in two volumes in 1918. His 
mother set many of his poems including 
“Trees” to music. His widow. Aline 
Kilmer, is the author of four books of 
verse: Candles That Burn, 1919; Vigils, 
1921; The Poor King’s Daughter, 1925; 
Selected Poems, 1929. 

Joyce Kilmer’s works : 

Poems: Summer of Love, itjii; Trees and 
Other Poems, 1915; Main Street and Other 
Poems, 1917. 
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Essays: The Circus and Other Essays, 
igi6; Literature in the Making, 1917. 

Collected Works: Poems, Essaj’s and 
Letters (two volumes) 1918; The Circus and 
Other Essays and Fugitive Pieces, 1921. 

Editor: Dreams and Images: An Anthol- 
ogy of Catholic Poets, 1917. 

About Joyce Kilmer: 

Kilmer, A. E. Leaves from My Life-, 
Kilmer, A. ' E. Memories 'of My Son, 
Sergeant Joyce Kilmer; Kilmer, J. Poems, 
Essays and Letters (see memoir by R. C. 
Holliday) ; Morley, C. D. Joyce Kilmer; 
Schell, S. Tributes to Joyce Kilmer. 

Bookman 48:133 October 191S; Outlook 122: 
467 July 23, 1919; Poetry 13:149 December 
191S. 

Paul De Kruif 
See Dc Kruif, Paul 

Alexandr Kuprin 1870- 

A LEXANDR IVANOVICH KUP- 
RIN, Russian novelist and short 
story writer, was born in August 1870 
in the province of Pensa. On his 
motlier’s side he was decended from the 
fatrtily of the Tatar Count Kolonchak. 
In his youth he attended the Cadet 
School and the Alexander Militarj' Acad- 
emy of Moscow. He began to write 
while still a military younker. 

In 1890 Kuprin left the Academy and 
entered the 46th infantry regiment as a 
lieutenant. Four years later he left the 
military service and began to devote him- 
self entirely to literature. But before 
settling himself down to his future life- 
work, the Tatar restlessness which Kup- 
rin appears to have inherited from his 
mother drove him- to make a general 
survey of life. He traveled extensively 
all over Russia, particularly in the South. 
And, not content with merely observing 
his fellow men, Kuprin actually took 
part in their work and their troubles 
He was a fisherman on the Black Sea, 
a printer’s apprentice, took part in to- 
bacco growing, worked on the barges of 
the Dnieper, turned hack-driver for the 
bathers in the Azov Sea, and even man- 
aged to become a dentist. Then, in 
1901, he went to St. Petersburg (Lenin- 
grad) and joined the staff of the journal 
Mir Boshii and became, at the same time, 
one of the group of authors associated 
with the publishing house Znanie. 


Kuprin, as was remarked before, be- 
gan to write while he was still a student 
at the Alexander Military Academy. His 
first tale, “Posliednii Debut,” was pub- 
lished in the Russkie Satiricheskie Listki 
in 1889. His real literary debut, how- 
ever, did not take place until 1896 when 
the Russkaia Bogatstvo, the leading lit- 
erary review of the time, published his 
Molokh. This is a story of factory life, 
and Kuprin’s sympathetic treatment of 
the workers immediately struck a respon- 
sive chord in the more liberal spheres 
of Russian society. The same year also 
saw the publication, in one volume, of 
most of Kuprin’s earlier tales, followed 
a j’ear later by a second volume. It is 
thus clear that the reading public was 
not altogether unprepared for a more 
serious work from the pen of the )'Oung 
author. And this first really notable bid 
for fame came in 1905 with the publica- 
tion of The Duel. 

No better time could have been chosen 
for tire appearance of this novel. The 
Russian military and naval forces had 
just suffered the defeats of Mukden and 
Tsushima; the Cossacks had just been 
ordered on punitive ' expeditions against 
the revolutionary workers and intelli- 
gentsia; and at just this time Kuprin 
published his realistic study of the bru- 
tality of army life. The Duel became an 
immediate success. Tho not at all revolu- 
tionarjr, it was taken up by radicals and 
acclaimed a scathing indictment of mili- 
tarism and the grossness of army life. 
No other novel of Kuprin’s, not even 
Yama, ever brought such fame to the 
author. 

Yama, perhaps the most important of 
Kuprin’s works, was begun in 1909 and 
the third and last part appeared only in 
1915. The years between the appearance 
of The Duel and the last part of Yama 
are crowded with many important tales. 
There are the exquisite story of Solo- 
mon’s infatuation for a shepherdess in 
the Sulamith; the excursions into Bo- 
hemianism in Captain Rybnikov; The 
Braeelet of Garnets telling the woes of a 
poor clerk in love with a society beauty, 
and many others. Then came the World 
War and Kuprin again joined the army. 
The Revolution found Kuprin on the 
side of the Whites. And as the' forces 
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of Denikin and ^^'^nngel disinlcgrated 
and it became quite clear tJiat the old 
Russia of Turgenev and Dostoievsky 
was never to be again, Kuprin saw no 
choice but to leave the country. He went 
to Paris in 1920, leaving the jolly com- 
pany that usually gathered around him 
in the Vienna Restaurant of the ok! St. 
Petersburg. 

Alc-xandr Kuprin, as was remarked 
above, was a member of the Znanic 
group of authors. Of the members of 
this school of fiction D. S. Mirsky writes 
that, besides being of a revolutionary 
tendenc}', “they were also more out- 
spoken in their realism, richly availing 
themselves of that emancipation from 
conventions which had been inaugurated 
by' Tolstoy' and confirmed by Gorky.” 
They were also somewhat under the 
influence of Chekhov, especially ns re- 
gards the latter’s emphasis on the Ham- 
ietosque in the depiction of contemporary 
intelligentsia. Kuprin, hou'cver, had too 
much of genius to remain for long under 
the influence of any school. It is indeed 
true that Kuprin never came to realize a 
definite point of view in his stories, but 
this failure must be ascribed to a sensi- 
tiveness that made him unable to exclude 
impressions undesired, rather than to an 
inability at concentration. Kuprin has 
been called a representative of the bc::- 
dorochnii epokh, the “pathless 'era” of 
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Russian fiction, but this is true only as 
regards the. wide sphere of his interest. 

All of Kuprin’s stories have this in 
common that they' are intensely actual, 
lie writes of an endless variety of things, 
of men and beasts and nature, and it is 
ahv.ays the same, alw.ays with the same 
syanpathy and understanding. Like Tol- 
stoy he penetrates the psychology of a 
horse, like Flaubert he recreates for us 
the subtle beauty' of the Orient, like Zola 
he uncovers to our eye the workings of 
a woman’s mind. Plis soul, so Persky 
tells us, “is of such exquisitely' fine 
texture that all human emotions vibrate 
there. The few times when he has 
expressed himself are enough to con- 
vince the reader. Pie has often pitied 
women with a discreet, fraternal com- 
passion. He has also devoted many 
p.ages to the sufferings of anini.'ils, be 
it the story’ of circus horses hurt by the 
rolling of the ship, or the story of a 
kitten mutilated by wolves. Only a few 
words are needed to make us tender or 
to bring tears to our eyes, and it is with 
the eyes of a poet or a child that he has 
viewed nature.” 

The critic Mirsky, on the other hand, 
asserts that Kuprin “lacks style and 
taste,” refers to Yawa as “sensational, 
sentimental and vulgarly ythotographical,” 
and classifies the author as “the least 
pretentious and most ‘nineteenth cen- 
tury’’ ” of the contemporaries of Gorky. 

A. B. 

Principal works of Alexandr Kuprin: 

jiloiokli, 1S96; V Lic-'^noi Ghislii. 1S9S; 
Nocluiaia Sniiena, 1899; Boloto, 1902; Kon- 
krady, ipoy; Kory, 1904; Pnmiati Cliekliov.a, 
1905; Poedinok, 1905; Rieka Zliizni, 1906; 
SIitabs-K.apilnn Rybnikov, 1906; Gambrimis, 
1907; Kak ia byl Akterom, 1908; Sulamith, 
190S; Graiiatovii Biasict, 1911: Yama, 1909- 
15: luiikcra, 1027; Khrabric Bicglclsi, 192S: 
Kolclso Vremeui, 1930. 

English translations of Kuprin; 

In Honour’s Name, 1907; Olessia, 190S: 
Sulamite, 1915; The Duel, 1916; River of 
Life (incUuliiis: Captain Rybnikov) 1916: The 
Slav Soul, 1916; Bracelet of Garnets, 1917: 
Sash.a, 1920 ; Yama, 1922; Gambrimis, ipeS- 

About Kuprin: 

Minsky, D. S. Contemporary Rnrsian Liter- 
ature; OlRin. M. I. Gnide to Russian Liter- 
ature; Persicy, S. Contemporary Russian 
A'ovclisls; Plielps, \V. L. Essays on Russian 
Novelists; rre njso prefaces to Bracelet of 
Garnets and Yama. 
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Jacques de Lacretelle ISSS- 

JACQUES DE LACRETELLE, 
" French novelist, was born at Macon 
the year 1888 into a Protestant family 
originall}' from Metz but resident in 
Burgundy since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. His grandfather, Henri 
de . Lacretelle, friend of Lamartine, 
wrote poetry, and one of his ancestors, 
an historian, was a member of the 
French Academy. All signs would seem 
to indicate that the name will not much 
longer remain absent from the roster of 
the Qnarantes. “The Academy likes 
family traditions,” someone has said. 

In an essay on anger (“La Colere,” 
1929), Lacretelle reveals that, “as a 
child, [his] greatest pleasure was to 
wander off into the country and to 
shout: ‘Death! Death!’ Death to what? 
Death to everyone and everything, to 
men, women, insects, to the blades of 
grass, to the lumps of mould.” 

This sanguinar}' trait, if it still exists, 
is well concealed, for he seems the 
mildest of men. “The first time that I 
saw Jacques de Lacretelle,” writes Andre 
Billy, “was at the Academy reception 
for M. Abel Hermant. As he was 
seated, arms folded, wearing that thin 
smile which raises still more his already 
Chinese-slanted e3'es and his lips, which 
retain a charming youthful fold despite 
his forty years, I did not notice that he 
was so tall. He has the stature of a 
cuirassier.” He has been further de- 
scribed as “reticent, a trifle sententious, 
minutel)' observing his own thoughts as 
he speaks, doubtful of himself, discreet 
and frank at the same time.” His voice 
is grave and metallic. 

Notwithstanding his athletic build, 
Lacretelle is not an athlete. He is prob- 
ably the onl}" successful French novelist 
who does not own a car. The one out- 
door sport he practices with any sort 
of assiduity consists in following with 
binoculars the thorobreds as they pound 
around the race track. He likes the 
races, not for what excitement they ma}’ 
have to offer, but rather for the brilliant 
spectacle they unfold. Some of his 
books were parti}’ written in !Maisons- 
Lafiitte, that town where one hears onh' 
talk of horses, and tlie jockeys seem' 
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harlequins at play among the trees of 
the shad}’ walks. 

Lacretelle suffers from deafness, a 
deafness which is perhaps somewhat re- 
sponsible for his desire for solitude. 
He travels widely in search of this soli- 
tude, as he finds it impossible to do any 
work in Paris. “I haven’t even a pen in 
Paris,” he once said. His first book, 
La Vie luquicte de Jean HermeUn, 1920, 
was written at Moret, Provins, and San- 
Salvadour. Started in Tunisia, Silbcr- 
viann, 1922, was continued at Maisons- 
Laffitte and finished at Montfort- 
I’Amaur}'. Andre Rousseaux calls hirn 
“the exiled intelligence.” 

Lacretelle studied in England, at Cam- 
bridge. He started writing soon after 
the War, and does not know what made 
him do so, nor why he did not start 
earlier. He had always been interested 
in things literary but never thought he 
could become a writer. It was !Marcel 
Proust, his friend since 1915, who facili- 
tated his entry into La Nouvcllc Revue 
Frangaisc. His novel Silbermann, the 
biography of a young Jew, obtained the 
1922 Prix Femina-Vie Heureuse, and 
in 1930 the French Academy awarded 
him the Grand Prix du Roman. 

Interviewed by Frederic Lefevre, 
Lacretelle said: 

“. . . I deny above all being a novelist, 
that is to say, an author who sees first 
and foremost images and adventures. 
In fiction, one thing furnishes me with 
the germ of creation and consequently 
excites my mind : the characters, or 
rather, not to betray psycholog}’, the 
temperaments. 

“A review has opened an inquiry: 
‘Why do you write?’ My answer would 
have been, ‘To understand and study a 
temperament.’ 

“By inventing him as I wish, by feed- 
ing him all my thoughts, I will get much 
nearer to this character than I could to 
one taken from life. And that is the 
reward which lures me on. Now, do 
you not agree that this invention will 
be more logical, more learned, more pro- 
found, if I apply myself to it in medita- 
tion and solitude? 

“Call this an idiosyncrasy, if you wish, 
but I have always been attracted, ^ven 
before I thought of writing, b}’ works 
of introspection : Jean-Jacques Rous- 
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seau’s Confessions, the Fie (i'Hcnyi 
Bi lliard, the first part of A la Recherche 
dll Temfs Perdu, in short, all that de- 
rives from psychological memoirs and 
researches. Am I mistaken? Is inven- 
tion more difficult? I do not think so, 
and, in any case, what the reader be- 
lieves to be invention is quite often 
merely the cleverly presented fruit of 
introspection. 

“The best apprenticeship for under- 
standing beings and arriving at a true 
observation is to seek, to look at, to 
know oneself. The real movements of 
passion can be found only in one’s own 
heart. . . 

“The man who has no remembrance of 
his sensations or who neglects to analyze 
them will give forth but cold thoughts 
and specious beauties. 

"... A character to whom I have not 
given a little of my sentimeirts, whether 
by an exact adaptation or by an analogy 
or — understand me well — by an imagi- 
nary prolongation, such a character 
seems to me most often a mere puppet.” 

Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, the English 
novelists of the nineteenth century, Bal- 
zac, Proust, are the writers Lacretelle 
admires. Among the contemporaries, his 
preferences are for Montherlant, Mau- 
riac, and Kessel. He bemoans the death 
of Radiguet, is curious of everytliing 
written by Giraudoux and Paul Morand, 


and likes much of Cocteau’s work, not- 
ably the poems of Plain-Chant. 

There are four heavy volumes, how- 
ever, which accompany liim on all his 
travels: Littre’s dictionarj’. As soon as 
he writes a line, wherever he may be, 
he must have this dictionary within 
reach. He believes that to know the 
e.xact value of words is the great secret 
of good writing. He works rather labor- 
iously and sometimes a whole day’s ef- 
fort produces but a scant page. IBefore 
starting each chapter, he jots down on a 
few large sheets all sorts of notes, 
images, bits of dialogue and partial char- 
acterizations. When he has written four 
or five chapters, he recopies them and 
then resumes work on the book as a 
whole. 

Besides Silhcnnanu, Lacrelelle’s most 
famous novels are La Bonifas, 1925, 
the study of a woman alternately harmed 
and aided by the same virtues and 'weak- 
nesses, and Man's Life, 1929, which 
treats of a man, not essentially wicked 
but who cannot endure contact of virtue. 
Man’s Life as well as the earlier La Pic 
hiquicle dc Jean Hcnnclin are said to 
be partly autobiographical. Lacretelle’s 
latest work, Lcs Hauts-Ponls, of which 
two volumes, Sabine, 1932, and Les 
Fian^ailles, 1933, hat'e appeared, far e.v- 
ceeds in scope and importance anything 
that he has as yet undertaken. It is the 
history of a family, in the atmosphere of 
a period and a province, during the 
course of half a centurj'. In the opinion 
of the critic Pierre Jeanneret: “Since 
A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, Lcs 
Hauts-Ponts by M. de Lacretelle ... is 
truly the most solid work which one can 
imagine, that in which the characters are 
the most clearly drawn, and the tone 
most constant, in the sense that artists 
give to this word.” a. s. 

Works of Jacques de Lacretelle: 

Novels : La Vie Inquire dc Jean Hermelin, 
iqao; Silbermatin, 192a: L.a Bonifas, 1025; 
Amour Nuptial, 1929; Lc Rctour de Silber- 
matin, ip.to: Les Hauts-Ponts: I. Sabine, 
1932, II. Lcs Fiancailles, 1933. 

Short Stories: L’Ame Cacliee, 192S; Qua- 
tres Nouvelles Italiennes. 

TJi.WELS AXD Descriptioxs : Deux Jours a 
Etmenonville, 1925; Lettres Espagnoles, 1927: 
Album Napolitain, 192S; Le Demi-Dieu, on 
Le Voyage de Grece, 1931. 
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Essays; La Colere, 1929; A la Rencontre 
de France, 1930. 

Translator: Anatole France Vu par un 
Americain, by Edward Wasserman, 1930; 
Sam, by ifary Webb (in collaboration with 
Madeleine T. Gueritte) 1930. 

English translations of Jacques de 
Lacretelle : 

Silberinann, 1923; Marie Bonifas, 1927: 
Man’s Life, 1931. 

About Jacques de Lacretelle; 

Berge, A. L’Esfril de la Litterature Mo- 
dcriie; Billy, A. Intimites Litteraircs; Dumas, 
F. R. These Moderns; Lefevre, F. Une Heure 
Avec. . . Ill; Rousseaux, A. Ames et 
T'isages dit XXe Siicle; Sachs, M. The 
Decade of Illnsion. 

Aniiales Politiques ct Litteraires 92:551 
June 15, 1929: 94:197 Februarj' 15, 1930; 
Revue des Deux Mondes 28:698 August i, 

1925- 

Valery Larbaud 1881- 

■yALERY LARBAUD, French poet, 
novelist, critic, and translator, was 
born in 1881 in Vichy, the famous bath- 
ing resort. His father counted among 
his ancestors a Provenqal landlord who, 
establishing himself in Paris during the 
eighteenth centur)% donated to the 
Jesuits part of the grounds for tlie 
College Louis-le-Grand ; also a notable 
physician of the 19th centurjc On his 
mother’s side, one ancestor was knighted 
by Charles Vll and another occupied 
the position of postmaster between 
Bourges and Grenoble at the opening 
of the nineteenth century. Valery Lar- 
baud’s great-grandfather played an im- 
portant role in the revolution of 1848 
and was .e.xiled after Napoleon Ill’s 
coup d’etat. After traveling for a while 
in Italy, he finally settled in Geneva 
where he entertained his distinguished 
guests — among others, Barbes, and 
Eugaie Sue, the novelist. (This period 
is recaptured in Valery’s story “Rachel 
Frutiger.’’) In his house Valer)'’s 
mother spent her childhood and adoles- 
cence. Her father, who did not get 
much of a patrimony, made his for- 
tune when a thermal spring was dis- 
covered on his Vichy estate. The 
Etablissement Larbaud (bathing-estab- 
lishment Larbaud), located in the Boule- 
vard des fitats Unis along the Nouveau 
Parc (not far from Madame de Sevig- 


ne’s pavillion) still operates at a great 
profit. 

Valery Larbaud’s famil}^ had an estate 
in Valbois, a villa in Vichy, and an 
apartment in Paris : his childhood and 
adolescence underwent, therefore, this . 
triple influence of the countr}', the town, 
and the city. An only cliild, rather 
spoiled because of recurrent illnesses, he 
did not spend much time playing out- 
doors with other children. From the 
earliest he was fond of his books ■ 
and solitude: his vocation and hobbies 
were soon defined — he became a writer 
and an incorrigible collector of books, 
flags, maps, and tin soldiers. His library 
contains more than twenty thousand vol- 
umes, bound after his own fashion: the ' 
Italian, white and green; the Spanish, 
red, yellow, and gold; the Argentinian, 
blue and white, etc. ; his tin soldiers 
(the finest collection in Europe) repre- 
sent every age and country; and his 
assortment of charts, maps, and flags 
is too long for enumeration and descrip- ■ 
tion. 

At an early age Valery was sent to the 
Sainte-Barbe-des-Champs school located 
in Fontenay-au.K-Roses, a few miles 
from Paris. He proved to be an earnest, 
intelligent student, especially interested 
in Greek and French literatures, geologj' 
and philolog)’, and his family rewarded 
his application with an extended tour 
of Europe in the company of one of his 
tutors. (One of his earliest ambitions 
had been to travel.) His itinerary (he 
was scarce!}' sixteen) included Berlin, 
Saint Petersburg, Moscow, Karkov, Se- 
bastopol, Odessa, Constantinople, Bel- 
grade, and Vienna. But his greatest 
passion was Spain, first met in the pages 
of Hugo, Musset, and Gautier, and first 
visited some time before his school-prize 
journey. Holy Week in Seville was a 
particular!}' fond memor}'. 

At Sainte-Barbe there were many 
Spaniards and Latin-Americans ; he 
learned their language and customs, 
heard with delight their exotic stories, 
and admired their sisters who’ frequently 
came to visit them. \''alery had started 
writing poetiy' at the age of twelve; his 
earliest effort in prose, a fair}' tale with 
the school background, “El Duendecito’’ 
(1893-1894) evidenced his prejudice for 
Spanish life — so that his avowal: “The 
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Spanish world has been ahva 3 's my 
second lalherland,” seems to be fully 
substantiated. Valery never linished "El 
Duendecito” — which in a circuitous way 
linally developed into Fcnnina Marqitcs 
(1911) — but devoted his time to the 
composition of a drama, "Gordicn 111,” 
based on his readings for a course in 
Roman histoiy, and on a current .sensa- 
tional trial. He completed only a few 
scenes, which worked Iheir way into 
T'cniiina Marqiica. 

Altho his family e.\pected Valery to 
become a diplomat or a high officer in 
the army, to humor him, and perhaps 
to flatter themselves, they printed in 
1899 his collected poems under the title 
Fortiques, juvenile e.xerciscs in imita- 
tion of Leconte de Lisle and the Parnas- 
sians. Retween 1897 and 1900 Valeiy 
wrote a short monograph, “ItUlou ou 
Petit Manuel d’ldeal Pratique." The rest 
of the time he devoted to his readings. and 
travels; Madrid, Seville, Granada, Gib- 
raltar, Tangiers, Cordova, Saragossa, 
Rarcelona, Genoa, Florence, Rimini, San 
Marino, Venice, Milan, Turin, Pisa, 
Leghorn, Rome, Naples, Brussels, 
Ghent. Ostend, Bruges, Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam, La Hague, Amsterdam, Marken, 
Hamburg, Liibcck, Kiel, Berlin ; in 1902, 
London and discoveiy of England; in 
1903 and 1904, Naples, Trieste, the 
Adriatic, Montenegro, southern Italy, 
Potenza, Taranto, Corfu, Athens, Pat- 
ras; in 1904-1905, Algeria, Otidjda, 
Tunis, Uenmark, Sweden, northern Ger- 
many; and in 1906-1914, Italy, England, 
and southern France. This long enumer- 
ation only purports to show the e.xtent of 
Valer}’’s travels, for travels and books 
have been the most decisive influences 
on his work. 

Valeiy Larbaud’s literary career 
opened on his twentieth birthday with 
La Chanson du Vicnx Marin a transla- 
tion of Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner, 
The strange elements of sea and m 3 'slery, 
“snow, emerald, and silence,” haunted 
him, and again and again he would come 
back to this poem, correcting and re- 
vising it with loving hand and finally 
reprinting it in 1911. 

In 1906 he began contributing short 
stories and essa 3 's on foreign writers 
to La Phalange. The editor of this in- 
fluential magazine, Jean Ro 3 ’ere, de- 


clared that after reading Larbaud's short 
stoiy “Le Couperet,” (later included in 
Enfantines) he was quite certain of the 
emergence of a first rate writer. 

In 190S 'Larbaud had a hook of poems 
printed in a limited edition: one hundred 
review copies bore the title Pohnes d'un 
Riche Amateur, and the other hundred, 
A. C. Barnabooth ; Lc Puuvrc Chemisier, 
Les Poesies. Written between 1900 and 
1907, these poems in prose reflected the' 
technical influence of Leaves of Grass, 
In spirit, however, they were quite dif- 
ferent : Larbaud’s poems voiced his love 
for travel and depicted strange places 
and landscapes; their tone, ironical, 
sophisticated, but profound; their 
tem])o, always impetuous. 

Three 3 'ears later, Larbaud’s first 
novel appeared: Fcnnina Marquee, 
which, as jioticed previoush', had its 
genesis in “El Duendecito.” Larbaud's 
creation requires long periods of incu- 
bation and then long periods for actual 
composition: it took him three 3 ’ears 
for the mere writing of Fcnnina Mar- 
quee (he devoted ten to Barnabooth, 
poems and diary, four to Enfantines, 
and six to Amants, lleurcux Ainants). 
In Fcnnina Marquee Larbaud re-creates 
his school days, not onb’ the atmosphere 
and color of Saintc-Barbe but also his 
fellow students — for instance, Fcrminn, 
the heroine, was none other than the 
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sister of a student from Colombia. A 
tliorol}' enjoyable work of fiction, the 
critics failed to appreciate it because it 
did not conform to established forms. 

With A. 0 . Barnabootli, Son Journal 
Intime (translated into English by Gil- 
bert Cannan as A. 0 . Barnabootli, His 
Diary) these gentlemen had to admit 
Larbaud among the important novelists 
of their generation. In fact, Barnabootli 
has been called the Adolphe of our 
times. Larbaud brought back to life in 
his somewhat autobiographical novel — 
and most of his fictions do contain a 
modicum of confession — the “rich ama- 
teur” of his poems. Barnabooth’s diary 
portrays his shifting moods and his pas- 
sion for travel. Rather than a million- 
aire, he seems to be a poet, a rebellious 
poet in search of exotic adventures and 
a more colorful existence. If the Co- 
lombian Fermina Marquez stood for the 
recalcitrant Catholicit}' of Spanish tradi- 
tion, the Peruvian Barnabooth, saturated 
with a more cosmopolitan spirit, repre- 
sented modern man, or, more precisely, 
the pre-War temperament and sensibility. 

With the stories planted in La Pha- 
lange and in La Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
qaise added to a later one, “Devoirs de 
Vacances,” Larbaud formed a volume 
which he entitled Enfantines. As in 
Fermina M argues, he reverted once more 
to childhood and school day reminis- 
cences. Few writers have surpassed 
Larbaud in the analysis of this stage 
of life. The fantasies, sentiments, and 
ideas of children have been recaptured 
with uncanny trutli and convincing 
power. 

Larbaud’s fictional creation (in book 
form) stops with Aniants, Hcureux 
Amants. Since then he has devoted most 
of his time to translations (principally 
of Samuel Butler) and essa3"S, and only 
at veiy rare instances some magazine 
brings out his narratives. Aniants, 
Hcureux Amants comprises three short 
stories : “Beaute, Mon Beau Souci,” 
with a London background, and the last 
two, “Amants, Heureux Amants” and 
“Mon Plus Secret Conseil,” written en- 
tirelj' as interior monologues. It is a 
very effective technique which he learned 
from his master, James Joyce. Witli his 
usual honesty, Jo}'ce attributed the dis- 


covery of the interior monologue to the 
Edouard Dujardin of Lcs Lauriers Sont 
Coupes (in English, IVe’ll to the Woods 
A^o More) but it has recentl3' been found 
to be the patrimony of a long famil3' 
of writers which includes (as Larbaud 
admitted in Technique) the Mme. de 
Lafa3'ette of the Princesse de Cleves 
and the Stendhal of Lucicn Leuwcn, not 
to mention Dostoeivsky, Paul Bourget, 
Schnitzler, etc. As Cremieu.x pointed 
out, Larbaud succeeds in handling the 
interior monologue because he has 
loiown how to coordinate form with 
substance. 

The need of geographical expansion 
noticed in Larbaud conforms to a need 
of ideological expansion. He is the cos- 
mopolite par excellence. He has cham- 
pioned English and Spanish literature : 
he has shown predilection for Coleridge, 
Walter Savage Landor, Samuel Butler, 
Walt Whitman, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Joyce, Ramon Gomez de la Serna, and 
Gabriel Miro — all of whom he has either 
translated himself or helped to translate 
— and has written encomiastic essays on 
the Mexican Azuela, the Italian Svevo, 
the Argentinian Guiraldes . . . and Hen- 
ley, Coventry Patmore, Francis Thom- 
son, Hard3', Conrad, Edith Sitwell, and 
others. In his contributions to foreign 
magazines (especially to the New 
Weekly of London and La Nacion of 
Buenos Aires) he has devoted pithy 
pages to Giraudoux, Leon-Paul Fargue, 
Saint-Leger Leger, etc. In his volume 
Ce Vice Impuni, la Lecture, which con- 
tains an essa3' b3^ that title (available 
in English as “That Unpunished Vice”) 
he has collected some of his studies on 
English writers, and in Jaunc, Bleu, 
Blanc, he has gathered a few of his 
travel impressions. His Allen is a tribute 
to his native province. Technique com- 
prises notes on literaiy topics. 

Valer3' Larbaud will be remembered 
first and foremost for his significant 
novel, A. 0 . Barnabooth, His Diary, and 
for tlie energ3' and enthusiasm he has 
displa3'ed in introducing foreign writers 
into France. He has helped, and suc- 
ceeded to a ver3’^ large extent, in broad- 
casting the worth of Samuel Butler, 
James Jo3fce, and Italo Svevo. 


A. F. 
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Works of \^'ilery Larbaud : 

Poetry; A. O. Barnabooth: Le Paiivre 
Chemisier, Les Poesies, ipoS. 

Fiction; Fermina Marquez, 1911; A. O. 
Barnabooth; Son Journal Intime, 1913: En- 
fantines, 191S; Amants, Heureux Amants, 
1924. 

Essay and Travel; Ce Vice Impuni, la 
Lecture, 1927; Jaune, Bleu, Blanc, 1927; 
Allen, 1929; Technique, 1932. 

Viforks of Valery Larbaud available in 
English translation ; 

A. O. Barnabooth; His Diar3’, 1924: "T'P* 
Unpunished \^ice ; Reading,” in transition 
'5—39, Paris, February 1929; “Rachel 
Frutiger,” (from En/antincr) in T'luciiticth 
Century Short Stories edited by S. C. Bates, 
1933- 

About Valery Larbaud: 

Angiolctti, G. B. Serittori d'Europa; Clon- 
ard, H. La Poc^sic Fraiifaise Modernc; Con- 
treras, F. Valery Larbaud; Cremieux, B. 
XXe. Siccle ; Curtins, E. R. F ranooesiscUcr 
Geist iiit Ncucii Europa; Gilbert de Voisins. 
Valery Larbaud; Jaloux, E. L’Esprit des 
Livres; Lefevre, F. Vne Fleure Avec II ; 
LiA-re, P. Esqnisses Critiques. 

La Graude Revue 115:303 August 1924: 
Das Literarische Echo 14:245: La Nouvctle 
Revue Fraucaisc 22:129 Febntary i, 1924; 
La Revue de Paris 6:822 December 15, 1932; 
Syiitposiiim 3:315 July 1932. 

Johannes Anker Larsen 
See Anhcr Larsen, J. 


James Laver • 1899 - 

Autobiographical sketch of James Laver, 
English author ; 

T WAS born in Liverpool on March 14, 
■*■1899. On the paternal side my for- 
bears were captains of coasting vessels 
trading between Liverpool and Bristol, 
and my great-grandfather came from 
Creech in Somerset. My great-grand- 
mother was Welsh and my grandmother 
from the north of Ireland. My grand- 
father did not go to sea but founded, 
in Liverpool, a firm of mercantile 
printers and stationers which is still in 
e.xistence. M3' mother had two children 
and died when I was barel}' four 3'ears 
old ; m}' father married again a few 
}'ears later but had no more children. 

M}' sister and I — she was three 3'ears 
m3' senior — grew up in an old-fashioned 
house in the south end of Liverpool. AVe 
were Methodists, and the atmosphere 
of our home was one of puritan piet3'. 


AND YESTERDAY 

altho there was nothing harsh or in- 
tolerant in m3' father’s religion. Still, 
we lived what, b3' modern standards, 
was a ver3' secluded life. We went to 
“chapel” twice and, later, three times 
every Sunday ; family prayers took place 
ever3' evening, dances and theatres were 
regarded as quite unpermissible, and, if 
1113' memor3' serves me, it was not until 
the outbreak of the AVorld AVar that we 
began to take in a daily paper. My father 
in politics was a Liberal Free-Trader, 
and b3' conviction and habit, a life-long 
teetotaler and non-smoker. There were 
a good maity books in the house and 
reading was encouraged. Indeed, as we 
saw ver3' few friends and card games, 
e.xcept “Counties of England” and 
"Snap” were forbidden, reading was our 
habitual mode of passing the evenings. 
Ungrammatical speech was always cor- 
rected, and the use of slang discouraged 
and tlris is one of the great debts I owe 
my father, as well as that familiarity 
with the splendid sonoritj' of the Bible 
which has never left me. 

M3' sister, who was of a nervous tem- 
perament, was sent to a small private 
school in the neighborhood. I went, in 
spite of our being Methodists, to a 
“Church School” where the scholars dis- 
tinguished themselves from those of the, 
ordinary elementary schools bj' contrib- 
uting the sum of twopence a week to the 
cost of their education. It was intended 
at first that I should enter the family 
business, but at the age of twelve I won 
a scholarship to the Liverpool Institute, 
one of the largest of the cit3' secondary 
schools. 

Secondary schools, having a shorter 
tradition behind tliem — altho the Insti- 
tute had been founded in 1823 — are more 
dependent than public schools on the 
personalit3' of the headmaster. I was 
fortunate. The school was presided over 
thruout my time by the son of a natural- 
ized German, a man of the most forceful 
personality arid wide culture. My lit- 
erary bent soon declared itself — indeed 
I had alread3’ written verses and stories 
at the elemental^' school — and was en- 
couraged b3' the master in charge of his- 
tor3' and literature. Him and the head- 
master, both Oxford men, I count among 
the' most formative influences of. my 
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life. Aiiotlier was provided by a Liver- 
pool shipowner, a great benefactor of the 
sdiool, who got to know me, believed in 
my immature talents, and, with incredible 
generosity, not only provided the money 
to keep me at Oxford for three years, 
but lent me books, toolc me on strenuous 
ivalking holiday's in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland and altogether introduced 
me to a wider life. 

I went up to New College, Oxford, for 
the entrance examination in the summer 
of 1917, but more than two years elapsed 
before I could go into residence. After 
a few months’ training I was gazetted 
second-lieutenant in the King’s Own 
(Royal Lancaster) Regiment, served for 
a while in the garrison of Harwich and 
joined the Expeditionary Force in 
France two day-s before the signing of 
the Armistice. I was bitterly disap- 
pointed, especially as I was k-ept in 
France for nearly a year before being 
demobilized. 

At Oxford I consorted rather with 
the “hearties” than with the intellectuals, 
rowed for_ my college, played hockey, 
and ran with the beagles. Most of my 
friends were surprised, and a few were 
horrified, when I was awarded the New- 
digate Prize in 1921 for a poem on 
Ccmanics. This was so well received 
by the press — Mr. J. C. Squire in the 
London Mercury gave it a long and 
friendly notice — that I rushed into print 
with a volume of poems. His Last Sebas- 
tian, which sold about thirty' copies. 
After taking my degree, I stay'ed at Ox- 
ford for another year, occupying my'Self 

I am still wondering why' — with the 
^udy of the eighteenth century English 
Evangelicals. It was during this y'car, 
however, that I found my' feet at the 
University' and was made a member of 
several intellectual societies. Having a 
violent distaste for politics, I rarely went 
to the debates at the Union, and never 
opened my mouth there. 

In 1922 I was appointed assistant 
Keeper of the print room at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, South Ken- 
sington, and took up permanent residence 
in London. I had very few literary ac- 
quaintances and my duties threw me 
rather among artists than writers. I 
"rote art criticism and thought of my'- 



self as a poet. My early verses were 
not appreciated, and it was not until the 
publication of the satirical Stitch in Time 
in 1927 that I began to be known to the 
literary public. 

My enthusiasms were, and have con- 
tinued, eighteenth century and French. 
In painting I admired the “advanced” 
schools but in writing cultivated a pre- 
cise, dry', humorous style and made no 
attempt to emulate Gertrude Stein or 
James Joj'ce. Possibly in reaction against 
my' early upbringing, I was a little mad 
on the theatre, made a special study of 
stage decor and costume, and translated 
several plays from the French and 
German. I also produced plays for ama- 
teur societies and croumed the work by 
man 7 ing the actress, Veronica Turleigh. 

We lived for the first two years in a 
small flat in Piccadilly Circus and then 
moved into a house in Chelsea where 
there was room for a nursery and a 
study for me. Nearly all my writing is 
done in the evening after dinner, my 
working day being spent at the Museum, 
examining and cataloging prints. My 
official duties led me to make a special 
study of modern etchings, particularly 
those of British and American artists, 
and to the production of a bulky' volume 
on the subject. I also became interested 
in biography, and spent a couple of 
years gathering the material for my life 
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of Wliistkv. This led to a considerable 
amount of lecturing in London and else- 
where, and to the study of other nine- 
teenth century artists such as Watts. 

About seven \-ears ago 1 became con- 
nected with the' Working Men’s College 
in Camden Town, an institution founded 
by Frederick Maurice and the author of 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays. I had a volun- 
tary evening class in English literature 
for matriculation students for some time, 
and was then asked to reorganize the 
art teaching. The post of director of art 
studies had been held in the past by 
Ruskin, Burne-Jones, and Rossetti, and 
1 tried to cany on their traditions of 
sound craftsmanship while infusing the 
classes with something of the modern 
spirit by installing half-a-dozen young 
practicing artists as teachers and by ar- 
ranging for a living model to be avail- 
able every night of tlie week e.vcept 
Saturday and Sunda}^ 

In spite of these serious occupations, 
however, and the production of the 
philosophic poem Macrocosmos, my nat- 
ural attitude to life remained humorous 
and satirical, and my “naughtier” works 
have been the only ones to reacli a wide 
public. My satirical poems were fol- 
lowed last year by the novel Nymph 
Errant, which outraged all the feminists 
by its apparent cynicism and frivolit)', 
and was dul}’ banned in the Irish Free 
State as a work prejudicial to public 
morals. It attracted, however, the at- 
tention of Charles B. Cochran who is at 
this writing proposing to produce it ns a 
musical pky with Gertrude Lawrence 
as the heroine. If this succeeds ny 
reputation as a serious man will be gone 
forever, unless I can redeem it by the 
novel now in progress — a satirical study 
of artists and connoisseurs in London 
and New York. [Editor's Note; 
Nymph H^rrani opened in London in 
Octolier W.Id (after the preceding sketch 
was jvriUeii). it tyjts enthusiastically 
received and became one of the outstand- 
ing siWccsses of the English theatrical 
season 

James Laver’s works: 

Cervantes (Newdigate Prize poem) 1921; 
His Last Sd)astian, 1922; Portraits in Oil and 
Vinegar, 1925; The Yovmg kfan Dances, 1925; 
The Artist’s London (in collaboration with 
John Drinkwatcr, Wilfred Wliittcn, and W. P. 


Robbins) 1925: A Stitch in Time, 10-7. 
Design in the Theatre (in collaboration 
George Shcringham) 1927; The Robes of 
Thespis (contributor) 1927; Memoirs of 
Harriet )Vilson (edited with an introduction) 
1020; A History of British and American 
Etching, 1929; Love’s Progress, 1029; Rine- 
teenth Centnrj’ Costume, 1029; Macrocosmos 
1929; Etchings of Arthur Briscoe, 1930; ’Tlic 
Circle of Chalk (translated from the German 
of Klabimd and produced by Basil Dean at 
the New Theatre, London, March i.(, 192S) 
1030: Whistler, 1930; Eighteenth Ccnlurj- 
Costume. 1931 ; Revaluations (conlriluitor) 
19.M: N.vmph Errant, 1932; The Elegant 
Woman (translated with .an introduction) 
19.32: Wesley, 10.32; Little Innocents (con- 
tributor) 1032; Poetical Works of Charles 
Churchill (edited with an introduction) 1933; 
New Poems, 1033, 

D. H. Lawrence lSSS-1930 

D AyiD HERBERT LA-WRENCE, 
English novelist, poet, essayist, 
short story writer, and playwright, was 
born on September 11, ISSS, in the 
village of Eastwood in Nottinghamsliire, 
England. He was the fourth of five 
children of Artlnir Lawrence, a coal 
miner, and Lydia Liiwrence, who came 
of Nottingham tradesfolk. He frankly 
bated his father, who is said' to have 
been a drunkard and a wife-beater; but 
he was devoted to Ins mother. 

A weakly child, mentally ahead of 
his years, “Bert” Lawrence preferred 
books to the games of his playmates. 
At twelve he entered the Nottingham 
Fligh School, having won a scholarship. 
At sixteen he got a job ns clerk in a 
manufacturer’s office in Nottingham, but 
fell critically ill rvitli pneumonia a year 
later, and upon recovery became a pupil 
teacher in Eastwood. lie passed the un- 
certified teachers’ examinations with top 
honors in the land. 

In order to become a certified teacher, 
he spent two years at the Nottingham 
Lhiiversity College Day Training Sec- 
tion; then went in I90S as assistant 
master to an elemenlary school at Croj’- 
don, outside of London. 

Lawrence was encouraged in his writ- 
ing during these early years by a girl 
(“Miriam” of Sons and Lovers) who 
lived on a farm near Eastwood. To 
“Miriam” he gave his manuscripts to 
read and correct. In the spring of 1909 
she copied five of his poems and sent 
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them to the English Rcviczv. Ford 
Madox Hueffer, who was then editor, 
published the poems and got in touch 
with Lawrence, the outcome of which 
was that Lawrence sent him the manu- 
script of a novel, The IVhitc Peacock. 
It had been five years in the writing. 
Hueffer found a publisher for the novel, 
aided by the entliusiasm of the publish- 
er’s reader Edward Garnett, and The 
JVhitc Peacock appeared in Januar}' 
1911, when the autlior was twent 3 --five. 
The financial reward was fifty pounds. 
Lawrence took little notice of the re- 
views, his mother having died just a 
month before. 

A second attack of pneumonia at the 
close of 1911 ended his career as school- 
master; he had been five t-ears in Cro}-- 
don. 

Now that he was recognized as an 
author, Lawrence was invited to the 
home of Professor Ernest Weekley, who 
had befriended him several years before 
at Nottingham University College. Upon 
bis first meeting with the professor’s 
wife, Lawrence fell irrevocably in love 
with her. She was Frieda von Richt- 
hofen, the daughter of Baron von Richt- 
hofen, governor of Alsace-Lorraine after 
the Franco-Prussian War. Her brother, 
Baron Manfred von Richthofen, was 
subsequently a .German war ace, shot 
down and killed in the Somme in 1918. 
At the time -Lawrence met her, which 
was in the spring of 1912, she had three 
children, a boy and two girls. 

A few weeks after the meeting, with 
the money from his second novel The 
Trespasser for fare, Lawrence went 
with Frieda von Richthofen to Germany, 
where she visited her kin; and by mid- 
summer, as Catherine Carsu'ell puts it, 
“she had thrown in her lot with his.” 
Together the}' set out on foot across 
the Tyrol into Italy. They were prac- 
tically penniless. Tliey spent the winter 
at Lake Garda in northern Italy, re- 
turning in the spring to their starting 
point in Bavaria. 

Early in 1913 Lawrence’s first book 
of poems, Love Poems and Others, ivas 
published, and soon afterward came his 
novel Sons and Lovers. The novel had 
been rejected by his first publisher as 

one of the dirtiest books he had ever 
read.” The first part of tlie book was. 


by Lawrence’s own admission, strictly 
autobiographical. Sons and Lovers was 
not ver}' successful at the time, but was 
acknowledged among critics to be a re- 
markable novel. 

After a visit to England in the sum- 
mer of 1913, Lawrence spent the winter 
in Fiascherino, Italy, and returned to 
England tlie ne.xt summer to remain 
until after the World War. He and 
Frieda were married in a London regis- 
tiy’ office on July 13, 1914, after she had 
secured her divorce. They never had 
any children. 

During the War Lawrence lived in 
extreme poverty, moving from place to 
place in the English countryside, going 
only occasionally to London (he hated 
big cities). Being married to a German 
wife, he was under constant suspicion 
as a pro-German. He was not a con- 
scientious objector, however, and sub- 
mitted himself for military examination 
three times, being rejected each time 
as consumptive. 

The first year of the War was divided 
between a cottage in Buckinghamshire, 
near Gilbert Cannan’s windmill, and a 
cottage on the Meynell estate at Great- 
ham, where Lawrence tutored one of the 
Mej'nell grandchildren. Here, in the 
spring of 1915, J. Middleton Murry 
came to live with him and they formed 
an intimate friendship, which was rup- 
tured the following year. Lawrence 
spent the last half of 1915 in London. 

The Rainbow appeared in September 
1915. A frank statement of sex in its 
physical aspects, the novel was con- 
demned as obscene and the entire edition 
destroyed by court order. Lawrence felt 
deeply the failure of those literary 
people who had expressed admiration 
for his work to come forward now in 
his behalf. Even his publisher, accord- 
ing to Murry, disowned him, stating that 
had he known the contents of the book 
he never would have allowed it 'td’T'p- 
pear. Lawrence did not publfch another 
novel for five years. ^ 

In the spring of 1916, a^er accepting 
the hospitality of J. D. B^esford for a 
time, Lawrence settled iif a cottage ,at 
Higher Tregerthen in ^ornwall. He 
lived here for a year an^a half, working 
in the fields (he ke^ three gardens) 
and writing. In 1^7 he brought out 
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tlie poems Lookl ne Haz’c Come 
Through, which told the stor)- of liis 
life witli Frieda. 

He and Frieda often sang Gennan 
songs together and tlieir cottage over- 
looked the Bristol Channel. Suspected 
in October 1917 of signaling to Gennan 
suhinarines, he was ordered by the police 
to lea^'e Cornwall. He went to London. 

During the ne-xt two )-ears he lived 
chielly in Berkshire and Derbyshire. On 
a visit to the I\Iidlands at Christinas 1918 
he nearly died of influenza. (The turn 
of the )ear, says I\Iurr}-, was always 
a bad time for him.) 

Lawrence left England in tlie autumn 
of 1919. and thereafter returned onl)- for 
brief visits. • He wandered about Italy 
for a time, stayed two months in Capri, 
and early in 1920 took a house at Taor- 
mina, Sicily, which was his home for 
two years. At frequent intervals he 
traveled in Italy and to Germany. 

E’omcn in Love was printed late in 
1920 by private subscription in New 
York, after being turned down by the 
London publishers. It had been written 
five years before. Of this novel Lawrence 
said: “I do admire it, but I am not 
eveiybod}-.” Among tlie numerous other 
volumes which appeared during 1920-21 
was Lawrence’s Alovcincjits in European 
History, a book written on order, and 
published under the thin disguise of 
“Lawrence H. Davison.” Four years 
afterward it was issued in revised form 
under his own name. 

Early in 1922 Lawrence left Italy 
and went to Ceylon, and thence to Aus- 
tralia for the summer. In the autumn 
he traveled to San Francisco by way 
of New Zealand and Tahiti. His goal 
was Taos, New Mexico, where Mabel 
Dodge Luhan was awaiting him. She 
had persuaded him by letter that Taos 
was an ideal pla.ee for his health and for 
thellstabiishment of the intellectual com- 
munity that he dreamed of all his life 
but never saw realized. (Let us all 
live together and create a new world,” 
he would say to his friends; and in vain 
Katherine Mansfield tried to prove to 
him that it was impossible.) After three 
months in Taos, Lawrence moved to 
Del iMonte ranch, seventeen miles higher 
up in the Rockies, and settled there. 


. To escape tlie cold weather, he spent 
tlie winter of 1923 in Itlexico at Chapala, 
near Buadalajara. The next autumn he 
accompanied Frieda to New York .bv 
boat from New Orleans and saw heV 
off for England. He followed her to 
England two niontlis later. . 

In the spring of 1924, following a 
trip to the Continent, Lawrence and his 
wife returned to New Itlexico, taking 
with them the Honorable Dorothy Brett, 
a painter, who had been a close friend 
of Katherine Mansfield. Mrs. Luhan 
made tlieni a present of Del I\Ionte 
ranch. AYith the aid of a Mexican car- 
penter and three Indians, Lawrence re- 
stored the log cabins. Brett says that 
he insisted on doing the same hard work 
that tlie Indians did, tho he suffered 
with bad headaclies and neuralgia. 
Mornings he went off in the woods to 
write. 

Wintering in Mexico at Oaxaca in 
1924-25, Lawrence revised The Plumed 
Serpent. Y4ien tlie novel was finished 
he fell seriously ill. His treatment, with 
the assistance of Frieda, was to surround 
himself with bags of- hot sand. 

Lawrence left Ameidca in the autumn 
of 1925, never to retuni. Eacli suc- 
ceeding spring he planned to go back 
to his ranch only to be prevented by ill 
health. After a short visit to England, 
he spent the ’ winter of 1925-26 at 
Spotorno, Italy, where Frieda’s two 
daughters and his own sister Ada 
Lawrence came to visit. (He always- 
had visitors, and was kind to tlie 3 ’oung 
authors who made pilgrimages to him.) 

For two years, beginning in the spring 
of 1926, his home was at Florence. 
During tliat time he had his first bron- 
chial hemorrhage, paid his last visit to 
London, made the intimate friendship of 
Aldous Hu.xley, entertained the peasants 
at two Christmases, took the inhalation 
cure in Austria, and spent tlie winter 
of 1928 with Hu.xley' at Les Diablerets, 
Switzerland. 

HaHng rewritten Lady Chaltcrlcy’s 
Loz’cr for the third time, he gave the 
manuscript to a woman in Florence to 
type in the spring of 1918; She stopped 
after five chapters, saying it was too 
indecent. So Lawrence mailed the first 
half to Catherine Carswell in London 
to have typed, with tlie note: ". . . it's 
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very verbally improper — the last word 
in all its meanings ! — but very truly 
moral." The other half was typed by 
Maria Hu.xley, wife of Aldous. The 
novel being refused by two English 
publishers, LaAvrence had it private!}' 
printed in Florence in the spring of 
1928 by a printer who knew no English. 
The original title was Tenderness. 
Trouble with copyrights resulted in nu- 
merous pirated editions, -most of them in 
America, tvhere the book was banned, 
booksellers in Boston and Philadelphia 
being arrested and convicted. 

Lawrence braved illness in Florence 
to see the book thru the press, then /led 
in June to the more agreeable climate of 
Switzerland. He stayed successively at 
Chexbres, Kesselwatte, and Le Lavan- 
dou, ■ then settled for the winter of 
1928-29 at Bandol, on the French 
Riviera, in the same hotel Avhere Kather- 
ine Mansfield had sta 3 'ed during the 
early part of her illness about ten years 
before. In Februar}' 1929 the London 
Home Office banned Lawrence’s book 
of poems, Pansies. In March he went to 
Paris to arrange for the publication of 
The Escaped Cock (later entitled The 
Man Who Died) staying with the Hux- 
le)-s. While there he dispelled as "silly” 
a ruinor that he rvas dj'ing. A month 
later he rvas in Palma de Mallorca, in 


the Balearic Islands off tlie coast of 
Spain, and in July returned to Florence. 

Since 1925 Lawrence had been divert- 
ing himself with painting, and his can- 
vases were gathered together in the 
summer of 1929 for exhibition in Lon- 
don. The gallery was raided by the 
police, and several pictures confiscated 
as immoral. Eventually most of the 
paintings came into Frieda’s possession. 

During the winter of 1929-30 Law- 
rence was again at Bandol, this time in 
a villa. Unable to walk, he spent many 
hours sitting on the balcony of the villa 
watching the Mediterranean and the 
fishing boats. He was in bed much of 
the time. “For days at a stretch,” says 
Catherine Carswell, “he \vas sunk far 
into himself in a state of passivity such 
as he had never known before, not 
writing even letters, not reading nor even 
painting.” 

His friends were more anxious about 
his health than he was. He believed that 
his strengtli would come back. (He 
never referred to his illness by its right 
name but called it a “cough” or a 
"cold.”) Tho he had little faith in doc- 
tors, he finally Avas persuaded to see a 
physician who came from England. The 
diagnosis Avas acute bronchitis aggra- 
vated by the lungs, and LaAvrence Avas 
sent to the Sanatorium Ad Astra at 
Vence, near Nice, on Februar}' 3. 
Catherine CarsAvell says : "Of one thing 
Ave felt sure, LaAvrence Avould not have 
consented to go if he had thought he 
AA'as in real danger.” He Avas to take 
tAA'o months of treatment. At the end 
of three Aveeks he packed his things and 
AA'alked unaided up the hill to the villa 
Avhich Frieda had taken nearby. 

Tavo days later, on March 2, 1930, 
he died of tuberculosis at the age of 
forty-four. Flis Avife and Aldous Huxley 
Avere Avith him AA'hen he died. He had 
ordered that his funeral should be of 
the cheapest 'kind. The burial AA'as at 
Vence and on the headstone Avas 
fashioned his emblem, the phoenix. He 
left £2,438, but no aa'III. 

LaAvrence, in his grave, almost im- 
mediately became the subject of heated 
controversy, particularly among those 
Avho had knoAA'n him intimately. Middle- 
ton Murry started it Avith a book called 
Son of Woman, in which he stated that 
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Lawrence had a mothcr-comp.lex wliich 
prevented him from really loving any 
other woman. The book was attacked 
by Frieda Lawrence as “appalling and 
beastly to publish with me still alive.” 
Catherine Carswell brought out The 
Savage PilgrUnagc, accusing Murry of 
failing Lawrence as a friend. Alurry 
had this book withdrawn from circula- 
tion as being libelous, and replied to 
Airs. Carswell in Rcinwiscciiccs of D. 11. 
Lawrence, justifying his failure on the 
ground that Lawrence demanded more 
than any man could give. 

By the close of 1933 more than 
fifteen other books about Lawrence had 
been published, including those written 
by Ada Lawrence. Alabel Dodge Luhan, 
Dofothy Brett, Richard Aldington, and 
Helen Corke (who was a fellow teacher 
of Lawrence at Croydon). Olive A'loorc 
said impatiently: 

"So it goes, the fight above the liter- 
ar}' remains. The angr}' social activity 
about the dead. Pleadings, justifications, 
counter-attacks, intimacies revealed, im- 
plications denied, until the creative artist 
is submerged in a Alessage; the life- 
work reduced to the man, 

“It is to this bickering of the Apostles 
that we owe the belittling of their Lord. 
While John kicks Alattiiew and Luke 
floors Alark, each accusing each of hav- 
ing slept while told to rvatch, the im- 
pression left by the varying Gospels is 
of a shrill petulant little man harassed 
b}' a lady of spacious germanic form, 
given to breaking earthenware dishes on 
his head and scoffing at his marital 
supremacy.” 

Aleanwhile, in Taos, Frieda Lawrence 
is engaged in writing her book on Law- 
rence (1933). 

A girl -who knew Lawrence in Eng- 
land described him, before he went. to 
New Ale.xico, in a letter to Airs. Luhan: 

“Lawrence is tall, but so slightly built 
and so stooped that he gives the impres- 
sion of a .small man. His head seems too 
heavy for his very slim bod)' and hangs 
forward. The whole e.xpression of his 
figure is of extreme fragility. His move- 
ments are quick and sure. He has a 
very heavy crop of ash-colored hair that 
is cut round in a bang and falls in sort 
of Greek-like locks. In contrast to his 


hair, is a very soft, silky beard of bright 
red. He has ver)' large, wide-apart gray 
eyes, a long, slender face with a chin 
that is out of proirortion long, a defect 
that is concealed by the aforesaid beard. 
His under lip protrudes froni the dainty 
decoration of the beard in a violent red 
that makes his beard look pink. In the 
midst of all this is a very podgy, almost 
vulgar, certainly' undistinguished nose.” ' 

Aldous Huxley, who edited The 
Letters of D. H. Lawrence in 1932, 
wrote in the introduction: “One of the 
great charms of Lawrence as a com- 
panion was that he could never be bored 
and so could never be boring. He was 
able to absorb himself completely in what 
he was doing at the moment; and he 
regarded no task as too humble for him 
to undertake, nor so trivial that it was 
not worth his while to do it well. He 
could cook, he could sew, he could darn 
a stocking and milk a cow, he was an 
efficient wood-cutter and a good hand at 
embroidery, fires always burned when 
he had laid them, and a floor, after 
Lawrence had scrubbed it, was thoroly 
clean.” 

I-Ie usually' sang while he worked. In 
conversation, he bared himself frankly 
and admitted every passing mood, but 
could become violent on occasions. He 
quarreled with all his friends: with 
none more fiercely' than with his wife. 
They would smash china in their fury; 
on at least one occasion he threw stones 
at her; y'et he could not bear to be 
separated from her for long. 

Norman Douglas says that the prev- 
alent conception of Lawrence as a 
misanthrope is wrong. “Pie was a man 
of naturally blithe disposition, full of 
childlike curiosity'. The core of his mind 
was unsophisticated. He touched upon 
the common things of eartli with tender- 
ness. . . Lawrence was no Bohemian; 
he was a provincial, an inspired provin- 
cial with marked puritan leanings. He 
had a shuddering horror of Casanova’s 
Memoirs; he was furious with a friend 
for keeping two mistresses instead of 
one, and even with Florentine boy's for 
showing an inch or so of bare flesh 
above the knee. . .” 

According to Douglas, Lawrence en- 
vied other people their social rank, their 
health and their wealth. He gossiped; 
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lie resented patronage and had a love of 
scoring off those to whom he was under 
obligation, like the man who gave Law- 
rence the hospitalit)' of his home and 
later found himself disparagingl}’^ cari- 
catured in Aaron’s Rod. 

Lawrence’s creative genius was erratic 
and feverish. At the end of six months 
of traveling in which he had not written 
a word, he would sit down and finish a 
novel in six weeks. Usually he worked 
out of doors, writing eagerly and swiftly 
in a copybook on his knee. He rewrote 
every manuscript from end to end. He 
wrote about the people and the places 
around him, recording in his novels and 
poems his own spiritual biographje It 
was said that he never read one of his 
published works. 

He considered Sons and Lovers the 
best novel of his "first phase,” IFoinen 
in Love the best of his “second phase,” 
and Lady Chattcrlcy’s Lover the best of 
all his novels. 

In appraisal, Norman Douglas says: 
"I think the writings of Lawrence have 
done good; his influence was needed by 
a large class of our fellow-creatures. 
He has don? good negatively, as a warn- 
ing, to thinkers and on occasion to 
writers; positively, because his work is 
in the nature of a beneficent, tabu- 
shattering bomb. . . Lawrence opened a 
little window for the bourgeoisie. That 
is his life-work.” 

D. H. Lawrence’s works : 

Novels: The White Peacock, 1911 ; The 
Trespasser, 1912: Sons and Lovers, 1913; 
The Rainbow, 1915; The Lost Girl, 1920; 
Women in Love, 1920; Aaron's Rod, 1922; 
KatiRaroo, 1923; The Boy in the Bush (with 
H. L. Skinner) 1924; St. Atawr, 1925; The 
Plumed Serpent, 1926; Lady Chatterlcy’s 
Lover, 192S: The Virgin and tlic Gipsy, 1930. 

Poems : Love Poems and Others, 1913 ; 
Amoves, 1916; Look! We Have Come 
Through, 1917; New Poems, 191S; Tortoises, 
1921 ; Birds, Be.asts and Flowers, 1923; Col- 
lected Poems, 192S; Pansies, 1929; Nettles, 
1930; Last Poems, 1933. 

SnoHT Stories: The Prussian Officer, 1914; 
England, My England, 1922: The Ladybird 
(.‘\mcrican title: The Captain’s Doll) 1923; 
Glad Ghosts, 1926; The Woman Who Rode 
Away, 1928; The Escaped Cock (published 
1931 as The Jitan Who Died) 1929; The 
Lovely Lady, 1933; Love Among the Hay- 
stacks and Other Stories, 1933; Clirist in the 
TjtoI, 1933. 


Plays : The Widowing of Mrs. Plolroyd, 
1914; Touch and Go, 1920; David, 1926; Plays, 
1933. 

Travel Sketches: Twilight in Italy, 1916; 
Sea and Sardinia, 1921 ; Mornings in Mexico, 
1927; Etruscan Places, 1932. 

Essays: Psyclioanalysis of the Uncon- 
scious, 1921 ; Movements in European His- 
tory, J921 ; Fantasia of the Unconscious, 
1922: Studies in Classic American Literature, 
1923; Pornography and Obscenity, 1930; 
Apocalypse, 1931. 

About D. H. Lawrence: 

Aldington, R. D. H. Laxvrcncc; Brett, D. 
Laxvrcncc and Brclt; Carswell, C. The Savage 
Pilgrimage; Carter, F. Lazerence and the 
Body Mystical; Corkc, H. Lazercncc and 
Apocalyt’sc ; Fal'es, G. H. D. H. Lazvrcnce: 
His First Editions; Goodman, R. Footnote 
to Lazvrcnce; Gregory, H. Pilgrim of the 
Apocalypse; Huxley, A. (editor) The Letters 
of D. H. Lazvrcnce; Lawrence, A. Young 
Aloneo; Lawrence, A. and Gelder, G. S. The 
Early Life of D. H. Lazvrcnce; Luhan, M. D. 
Loreneo in Taos; MacDonald, E. D. Bibliog- 
raphy of the lYriiings of D. H. Lazvrcnce; 
Megroz, R- L. Five Novelist Poets of Today; 
Moore, O. Further Reflections on the Death 
of a Porcupine; Mtirrj’, J. M. Reminiscences 
of D. H. Lazvrcnce; Murry, J. M. Son of 
IPoman; Nin, A. D. H. Lazvrencc; Potter, S. 
D. H. Lazvrcnce; Roscnfeld, P. Men Seen; 
Seligmann, H. J. D. H. Lazvrencc; Waugh, 
A. Tradition and Change; West, R. D. H, 
Lazvrcnce; Wickham, H. The Impuritans. 

Bookman 46:644 February 1918; London 
Mercury 8:64 .Tunc 1923; 21:538 April 1930; 
23:477 March 1931; Nezu York Times Book 
Reviezv Aoril 26, 1931; February 28, 1932; 
September 25, 1932; Nineteenth Century 107: 
56S April 1930; 112:631 November 1932: 
Saturday Reviezv of Literature 9:633 June 
24, 1933- 

T. E. Lawrence 1888- 

'Y' HOMAS EDWARD LA^^TIENCE, 
English soldier, author, archeologist, 
traveler, train-wrecker, and translator, 
was born at Tremadoc in North Wales, 
on August IS, 18S8, the second son (of 
five brothers) of Thomas Lawrence, 
formerly a rich landowner in Ireland, 
and of a mother who declared, “We 
could never be bothered with girls in our 
house.” Before the Great War was 
over, that is, before he was tliirtj', he had 
had one of the most amazing careers of 
any man of the nineteenth or twentieth 
centuries, and, perhaps, if all that has 
been said of him be true, of any centun,'. 

Lawrence was educated at the O.xford 
High School, and at the University of 
Oxford. There he established a unique 
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record that will undoubtedly stand for 
many years to come: he attended three 
college's — Jesus, Magdalen, and All Souls 
— but he 'never attended a lecture, and 
he never dined in hall. He took a "first 
class” in modern history from the first 
college in 1910, received his bachelor’s 
degree from the second in 1911, and was 
made a research fellow of the third in 
1919. According to Robert Graves, Law- 
rence read every book of the 50,000 in 
the O.xford Union Library, but since it 
can be calculated that even if Lawrence 
skipped a word now and then and read 
with phenomenal haste, spending no more 
than two hours on each volume, and 
devoted no less than ten hours a day to 
this pursuit, he would still require 10,000 
da\s, or over twentj’-seven }-ears, before 
arriving at the last title — it is probable, 
in the light of these calculations, that 
the story is apocryphal. 

From 1910 to 1914, Lawrence was an 
assistant in the Britisli Museum excava- 
tions at Carchcniish on the Euphrates, 
with no suspicion that he was soon to 
engage in activities that would make him 
a world figure. In the latter year, after 
being rejected by army medical exam- 
iners on the ground that he was too 
small — he is five feet, three inches — he 
joined the Cairo branch of the British 
Becret Service, and was of immense value 
in gathering information about the mili- 
tary operations of the Turks, who were 
then threatening the Suez Canal and 
Egypt. 

In the same year, he was made a 
second lieutenant in the Arabian Army 
(rising to major in 1917, and lieutenant- 
colonel in 1918). The outbreak of the 
Arab rebellion against the Turks, in 1915, 
gave him his great opportunity to realize 
a dream — born in his student-days — of 
a free and united Arabia. Flaving won 
the friendship of the Shereef Hussein, 
a powerful Arabian sheik, and having 
obtained the complete confidence of the 
people — whose language he spoke and 
whose costume lie wore — he organized 
an army of two hundred thousand wild 
Bedouins. I-Iis victories, against forces 
superior numerically and in experience, 
and his strategies in utterly demoralizing 
the Turks, arc so remarkable that they 
seem like the inventions of fiction. At- 


tached, at first, to the staff of General 
Sir Francis Wingate, he was transferred 
to the staff of General E. H. Allenby, 
both of whom have testified to the e.xtra- 
ordinar)’ value of his daring and intelli- 
gent service. 

One secret of Lawrence’s success was 
that he never was where his enemies sup- 
posed him to be. Flis method, whicli 
never failed, was to surprise the foe by 
secret and unexpected attacks when he 
was believed to be some hundreds of 
miles away. On July 7, 1917, he cap- 
tured Akaba, an important town, the 
approach to which is over the exceed- 
ingly difficult Solomon Mountains, be- 
cause the Turks and the Germans, who 
were in control of the port, were so 
astonished at his getting thru the moun- 
tains, that they were unable — or unwill- 
ing — to offer resistance. Not satisfied 
with this defeat, the Turks then decided 
to concentrate on the ancient city of 
Petra, which is located in a deep valley. 
Lawrence’s carefully planned strateg)’ 
drew the Turkish forces into the valley— 
precisely the move for which Lawrence, 
on the hilltops, was waiting. At a signal 
from him — the firing of a rocket — his 
Bedouin army of men and wome!i rushed 
down and attacked the entrapped Turks. 
The result was a complete victory for 
the Arabs, one of vital importance be- 
cause it made possible the opening up of 
the road ' for the Arabian invasion of 
Syria. The Battle of Petra, fought in 
September 1917, has been described as 
the "most amazing battle in the history 
of our times.” 

Lawrence’s last exploit was the capture 
of Deraa, a j'car later. With a small 
army of a thousand men, he killed over 
five thousand Turkish soldiers, and look- 
eight thousand prisoners, not to mention 
thirtj' cannon and one hundred and fifty 
machine guns. The victory at Deraa 
meant that the Arabian struggle for free- 
dom from Turkish rule was over: “the 
road to Damascus lay open.” When 
Lawrence entered the cit}', in a Rolls- 
Ro 3 ’ce, he was met bj^ miles of wild 
cheering Arabians who sang his name 
and saluted him as a deliverer sent by 
• Allah. At the age of thirty, Lawrence 
had carried out a stupendous plan, a 
plan that he had cherished since his first 
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visit to Arabia, when he went there, as 
an unknown Oxford student, in search 
of material for a thesis on the militarj' 
architecture of the Crusades. 

During his army career, he blew up 
sevent}'-nine Turkish railway bridges and 
trains, which explains why the Turks 
thought his capture, dead or alive, worth 
the sum of one hundred thousand pounds. 
It is stated that he did more harm to 
the enemy lines of communication, and 
took more prisoners, single-handed, than 
any other individual in the entire dura- 
tion of the War. 

Lawrence is an able linguist, speaking 
French, German, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, 
Norwegian, Greek, Latin, and several of 
the Arabic dialects. In 1919 he was the 
chief Arab representative at tlie British 
Delegation Peace Conference. He was 
not satisfied with the conclusions reached 
bj’- the conference, and so expressed him- 
self in a 400,000 word manuscript, in 
which he also recounted his various ad- 
ventures. He left the manuscript, with 
other notes and many valuable photo- 
graphs, in a bag at a railway station. 
A few minutes later, the bag had dis- 
appeared, and attempts to find it were 
unsuccessful. With something of the 
spirit of Carl3de, Lawrence sat down and 
rewrote the book — from memory ! Not 
originally intended for publication, The 
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Seven Pillars of Wisdom was brought 
out at an Oxford newspaper press in 
1926 in what might be called a limited 
edition : only eight copies were printed — 
of which three were destroyed — for him- 
self and for a few friends who wished 
to have a record of his adventures. It 
is one of the rarest, costliest, and most 
prized of modern books. An abridgment 
of The Seven Pillars of Wisdom was 
published in 1927 under the title of Re- 
volt in the Desert. It had an enthusiastic 
critical reception and went thru many 
editions. 

In 1921-22 Lawrence was adviser on 
Arab affairs for the Middle East Divi- 
sion, Colonial Office, a post that he ac- 
cepted with the stipulation that he would 
serve only for a year. When his term 
came to an end, he is reported to have 
done three things; he took his hat from 
the rack, walked out of his Whitehall 
office, and disappeared. 

Lawrence is described as being "very 
slight and quite short, with blue eyes, a 
high forehead, and a disproportionately 
high jaw.” He is blond, and clean- 
shaven. Most of his portraits show him 
in the full Arabian costume of a Prince 
of Mecca, with a short, curved sword. 

Official honors, titles, and decorations 
mean little to him, and he avoids them 
whenever he can do so. He was made a 
Commander of the Bath in 191'7, and 
received the D. S. O. in 1918, but de- 
clined both the Victoria Cross and the 
offer of a knighthood. 

Those who have written about Law- 
rence declare that he does not desire 
power, that he hates publicity, that he is 
afraid of being recognized, and that he 
prefers to lead an army or to do great 
deeds, rather than to work for financial 
reward, but they do not explain how it 
is possible for any one to perform the 
deeds that have been credited to him with 
the hope of remaining unknown. A 
superior translation of Homer is of in- 
terest only to students — a small and un- 
important group — but train-wrecking is 
front-page news in any civilized com- 
munity. The curious fact is that Law- 
rence has, apparently in good faith, made 
several efforts to avoid public attention, 
but he has not been very happy in his 
methods. 
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After the War, he enlisted in the Air 
Corps under the name of Private Ross, 
but (carefully-posed) photograplis of 
him were so familiar, that he was, as he 
might have expected, soon recognized. 
He later joined the Royal Air Service as 
Private Shaw, and in 1927 he legally 
changed his name by deed-poll to T. E. 
Shaw. The story in connection with this 
change is also curious and interesting. 
It is" related that he was mistaken for 
Shaw’s son, by a lady whom he met 
while he was visiting the dramatist’s 
home. “What an intelligent-looking son 
you have’’ exclaimed the ladj', turning to 
her host as Lawrence entered the room. 
The mistake, which both Shaw and Law- 
rence enjoyed hugely, suggested to the 
latter that a new name might enable him 
to drop out of sight, and so he became 
Aircraftsman Shaw. Shaw gave his 
young friend a copy of St. Joan with 
the inscription, "From Public Shaw to 
Private Shaw.” 

A prose translation of Homer’s 
Odyssey by T. E. Shaw appeared in 
1932. It was the twenty-eighth render- 
ing of tlic Odyssey into English. The 
Saturday Review of Literature noted 
that Lawrence’s rendering was consider- 
ably different from any of the other 
twenty-seven: “It begins, for example, 
with a highly disrespectful preface, put- 
ting the author of the Odyssey in his 
place, and that a pretty low one. . . Mr. 
Shaw, conceiving of the Odyssey merel}' 
as a well-constructed primitive novel, 
has proceeded to try in his translation 
to make it read as such. He makes it 
Hear. He uses ordinar}'’ newspaper lan- 
guage and docs not mind the loss in 
t'eaffty.” H. s. U. 

T. te. Lawrence’s works: 

. The vvyilderness of Ziii (with C. L. Woo- 
ley) Egyptian and Assyrian Antiqui- 

ties (withW. L. Wooley) 1014-21 ; The Seven 
r mars of vtt(isdom, 1926 ; Revolt in the Desert, 
^927; prose treanslation of the Odyssey, 1932. 

About T. E'i, Law rence : 

Bfi-dges. T. C. hand Tiltman, H. H. Heroes 
Graves, R. Lawrence 
V'l /irabinn j~.idvcnlure; Hagedorn, H. 
J lie Book of CouraVqe; Lawrence, T. E. Re- 
volt in the DMc/V/hMacphail, Sir A. Three 
J ersons; Thomas, L.V Bovs' Life of Colonel 
Lawrence; Tliomas, 'With Lawrence in 
•drabm. y' 


Asia 20:259 April 1920'; 20:400 ktay 1920; 
Strand Magaeinc 59:41 January 1920 ; ,59:141 
February 1920; 59:251 March 1920 ; 59:3.50 
April 1920. 

John Howard Lawson IS95- 

Autobiographical sketch of John Howard 
Lawson, American playwright; 

T WAS born in New York City in 

September 1S95, and educated at the 
Hastings School, Yonkers, New York, 
the Cutler School, New York, and 
Williams College. Immediately upon 
graduation I etitercd newspaper work as 
a cable editor for Reuters’ Press .Cables. 
This was in the spring of 1914; I had 
alread 3 ' dabbled with playwriting in col- 
lege, and had completed a ponderous • 
drama in blank verse, entitled A Hindoo 
Love Tragedy, and containing five acts 
of rather sugary poetry. It wasn’t as 
bad as it sounds, and was commented 
upon by several producers with sufficient 
interest to cause me to concentrate on 
further and more modestlj' planned 
dramatic work. 

Before the end of 1914, I sold my 
first plaj'. Standards, to the firm of 
George Cohan and Sam Harris. This 
sale so startled me that I optimistically 
decided I could make a living in the 
theatre, and left the cable desk forever; 
I feverishly began to concoct a large 
number of pla 3 's which were neither 
particularl 3 ' good nor particularl 3 ' worse 
than the Broadwa 3 ' average. Most of 
these were optioned by managers, dis- 
cussed, rewritten, and finall 3 " discarded. 
Two of them reached production and 
promptl 3 f flopped before ever attaining a 
New York opening. These ill-fated pro- 
ductions took place in the winter of 1916- 
1917, and served to prove to me that I 
knew practicall 3 ' nothing about the craft 
of plaj'writing. 

In the spring of 1917, I joined the 
Norton-Harjes volunteer ambulance serv- 
ice with the French arm 3 '. I did not 
believe in the War, and went into the 
ambulance service largel 3 ' to avoid active 
dut 3 ’- in the trenches, and to get a bird’s- 
C 3 ’^e view of the proceedings. After the 
Amiistice, I spent a 3 mar in Paris work- 
ing on a newpla 3 ', Roger Bloomer, which 
represents my first intelligent effort to 
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use the theatre as a medium for the 
interpretation of the modern scene. 

Roger Bloomer was produced by the 
Actors’ Theatre, at the 48th Street Thea- 
tre, New York, in_ 1923. This was 
followed by Processional, done by the 
Theatre Guild in 1925. 

I have consistently fought for a radi- 
cal change in the character and content 
of the American stage. I am still fighting 
for such a change. I believe that Broad- 
way is declining artistically as well as 
financially for the simple reason that the 
average playwright and the average pro- 
ducer are living in the past; tliey are 
content with the smooth, polished pres- 
entation of drawing room comedy and 
artificial melodrama. 'If the theatre is 
to live, if it is to fulfill its legitimate 
function, it must reflect the moral and 
physical changes of the current scene; it 
must achieve a technique which will sug- 
gest the kaleidoscopic tension, the un- 
certainty and harshness and hope of the 
world in which we live. 

I am thoroly optimistic of the future 
of the theatre — because it is a commun- 
ity necessity. The only sort of stage art 
that can die is the sort that has never 
been alive. 

My own plays have represented a slow, 
and sometimes uncertain, development 
toward this conception of a living theatri- 
cal art. Nirvana, a study of middle-class 


m 3 ’sticism and shifting spiritual values, 
was done in 1926. Loudspeaker, a politi- 
cal farce with a constructivist setting, 
was presented in 1927. The Interna- 
tional, a forecast of the next world war 
and world revolution, in the form of a 
melodrama with jazz choruses, was, to ■ 
my own waj^ of thinking, the most inter- 
esting and significant experiment in form 
and content which I have attempted. It 
was produced by the New Playwrights’ 
Theatre in 1928, and met with general 
critical scorn and immediate failure. My 
last play. Success Story, a character 
study of the Jew in relation to his en- 
vironment was brilliantly produced by 
the Group Theatre in 1932. 

In the period since 1928, I have done 
a great deal of moving picture writing. 
Under the present factory system of 
bulk production of motion pictures, the 
writer’s position is of course simpty that 
of a cog in a rather rusty machine. Any 
genuinely creative effort must be con- 
fined to the theatre. However, I have 
the utmost faith in the cinema as a cre- 
ative form, and believe that the time is 
not far distant when the camera will be 
used as a medium for first-class original 
work. 

John Howard Lawson’s published 
plays : 

Roger Bloomer, 1923; Processional, 1925; 
Loud Speaker, 1927; The International, 1928; 
Success Story, 1932. 

About John Howard Lawson: 

Lawson, J. H. Loud Speaker (see intro- 
duction by Joseph Wood Krutch) ; Lawson, 
J. H. Roger Bloomer (see foreword by John 
Dos PassosJ. 

American Mercury S:t20 May 1926; Drama 
15:129 March 1925; Nation 122:295 Ivlarch 17, 
1926; 124:324 March 23, 1927; Nezv Repubtic 
72:233 October 12, 1932. 

Stephen Leacock 1869- 

CTEPHEN BUTLER LEACOCK, 
Canadian humorisi, historian, essa)-- 
ist, economist, critic, and lecturer, was 
born at Swanmoor, in the county of 
Hampshire, England, on December 30, 
1869, the son of Walter Peter Leacock, 
of Oak Hill, Isle of Wight, and Agnes 
Emma Butler Leacock, daughter of the 
Reverend Stephen Butler. 

In 1876, his parents moved to Canada, 
settling on a farm in Ontario, near Lake 
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Sirncoe, and Leacock tells us that he 
“decided to go with them." 

Leacock was educated at Llpper Can- 
ada College, in Toronto, where he was 
“head boy" in 1887, and at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, from which he was 
graduated in 1S9I with a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. At the Universit)’, he spent 
all his time ‘‘in the acquisition of lan- 
guages, living, dead, and half-dead,” and 
knew nothing of the outside world. 
.•\ltho he spent si.Nteen hours a day in 
this manner, he admits that he forgot 
the languages in a very short time and 
found himself “intellectuall}’ bankrupt.” 

After graduation, he went into teach- 
ing, because it was the “only trade that 
needed neither e.xperience nor intellect.” 
I'Voni 1891 to 1899, he taught at his alma 
mater, Upper Canada College. With a 
combination of humor and seriousness, 
he describes this experience as one that 
left him “with a profound sympathy for 
the many gifted men who are compelled 
to spend their lives in the most drearj', 
the most thankless, and the worst paid 
profession in the world.” 

In 1899 Leacock gave up teacliing “in 
disgust,” and went to the University of 
Chicago to study economics and political 
science — and to continue teaching! In 
August of the following }'ear, he was 
married in New York at the famous 
“Little Church Around the Corner” to 
Beatrix Hamilton (who died in 1925) 
daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel R. B. 
Hamilton, of Toronto. They had one 
son, Stephen Lushington, born August 
19, 1915. 

In 1903 he completed Ids graduate 
studies and received the Ph.D. "The 
meaning, of this degree,” he says in his 
short autobiographical account, “is that 
the recipient of instruction is examined 
for the last time in his life, and is pro- 
nounced completely full. After thi.s, no 
new ideas can be imparted to him.” 

In the same year, he joined the staff 
of McGill University, in Montreal, as a 
lecturer in political science. In 1907-08, 
he made a tour of the British Empire, 
delivering addresses on Imperial Organi- 
zation, under the auspices of the Cecil 
Rhodes Trust. Leacock mode.stly de- 
clares that “the reader can form some 
idea of their importance when I stale 
that these lectures were followed almost 
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immediately by the Union of South 
Africa, the Banana Riots in Trinidad, 
and the Turco-Anglican War.” In 1908, 
he wa.s made head of the department of 
economics and political science at Mc- 
Gill University, and he has been there 
since. 

Leacock began ns a serious writer with 
Elements of Political Science and a criti- 
cal and biographical study of Robert 
Baldwin, founder of the Canadian Re- 
form Party. Tlic first book is recognized 
as a standard text in its field and has_ 
gone into several editions. For the larger 
audience that he commands as a humor- 
ist he began with a sketch, “My Finan- 
cial Career,” originally published in Life. 
It was reprinted in papers and periodi- 
cals thruout the country, and Thomas L. 
Masson declares that it “still remains 
one of the best bits of humor in the 
antliologies.” His first humorous books. 
Literary Lapses, a series of .sketches, and 
iYo)i,fc)i^c Nozn'ls, a book of parodies, 
were publi.shed in 1910 and 1911. He 
has over forty volumes to his credit, his 
serious contributions almost equaling his 
humorous ones in number. 

Apart from his writing, teaching, and 
lecturitig, Leacock’s recreations are gar- 
dening, fishing, and carpentry. His clubs 
and societies are the University Club, in 
Montreal, the Political Science A.ssocia- 
tion of z\merica, the Ro 3 ’al Colonial In- 
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stitute, and the Church of England. His 
membership in the latter he cites as a 
“proof of respectability.” In Canadian 
politics, he belongs to the Conservative 
Part}^ but “national ingratitude in the 
Dominion” is so common diat he has 
never “received a contract to build a 
bridge, or make a wharf, nor to construct 
even the smallest section of the Trans- 
continental Railway.” 

Writing under the pseudonym of “A 
Canadian Soldier,” a former emplo3'e 
of the McGill University Library, whose 
task it was to have Leacock’s books 
ready for him for his three o’clock semi- 
nar, tells how he was alwa3's impressed 
by “his fine grave face, that boy’s mop 
of hair which always looks as it had 
just been washed the night before, and 
simpl3' refused to be brushed, the deep 
vibrating tones of his voice, and his 
peculiar stride.” The writer of this 
description also informs us that he knows 
three people whose signatures “abso- 
lute]3' def3' interpretation.” Two of 
them he does not name: the third is 
Leacock. 

Under the pen-name of “An English 
Observer,” another anonymous writer 
supplements the soldier’s description : 
“His laughter quietly rocks a not entirely 
giant frame, for Leacock is not really a 
big man. In the shoulders he is built 
largely and strongty, these shoulders 
heaping up slight^ behind into the stu- 
dent’s back. There is a not easil3’' forget- 
table face of large proportions. It is a 
live face, a kindl3^ face. . . A mat of 
closety growing hair lies all over the 
head, and it has made its way, almost 
creeper-like, far down on his broad fore- 
head. There is no curl, no wave — just 
what one 1033- call useful hair over a 
large, well-shaped head. It is a head 
that reminds one of John Masefield, but 
the faces are entirel3’ different.” 

H. s. R. 

Stephen Leacock’s works: 

Humorous: Literary Lapses: A Book of 
Sketches, 1910; Nonsense Novels, 1910; Sun- 
shine Sketches of a Little Town, 1912; Behind 
the Beyond and Other Contributions to Human 
Knowledge, 1913; Arcadian Adventures with 
the Idle Rich, 1914; Moonbeams From the 
Larger Lunacy, 1915; Further Foolishness: 
Sketches and Satires on the Follies of the 
D.ay, 1916; Essays and Literarj- Studies, 1916; 
Frenzied Fiction, 191S; The Hohenzollerns in 
America, the Bolsheviks in Berlin and Other 


Impossibilities, 1919; Winsome Winnie and 
Other New Nonsense Novels, 1920; My Dis- 
covery of England, 1922; Over the Footlights 
and Other Fancies, 1923; College Days, 1923; 
Tlie Garden of Folly: A Picture of the 
World We Live In, 1924; Winnowed Wis- 
dom, 1926; Afternoons in Utopia: Tales of 
the New Time, 1932. 

Drama: "Q,” 1915, 

History, Economics, Political Science, 
AND Sociology: Elements of Political Sci- 
ence, 1906; Baldwin, Lafontaine, Hincks: 
Responsible Government, 1907; The Dawn of 
Canadian History: A Chronicle of Aboriginal 
Canada and the Coming of the White Man, 
1914; The Mariner of St. Afalo: A Chronicle 
of the Voyages of Jacques Cartier, 1914: 
Adventurers of the Far North : A Chronicle 
of the Frozen Seas, 1914; The Unsolved 
Riddle of Social Justice, 1920; Economic 
Prosperity in the British Empire, 1930; Back 
to Prosperity: Tlie Great Opportunity of the 
Empire Conference, 1932. 

Biography and Criticism : Mark Twain, 
1932; Charles Dickens: His Life and Work, 

1933. 

About Stephen Leacock: 

Adcock, A. St. J. The Glory Thai IVas 
Grub Street; Allen, C. K. Oh, Mr. Leacock; 
Braybrooke, P. Peeps at the Mighty; Mac- 
Arthur, P. Stephen Leacock; Alarble, A. R. 
A Study of the Modern Novel; Masson, 
T. L. Our American Humorists. 

American Magazine 77:5 June 1914: Book- 
man (London) 51:39 November 1916; Ca- 
nadian Magazine 40:91 November 1912; 59:55 
May 1922; 61:514 October 1923; Collier’s 
69:9 April IS, 1922; Independent 111:94 
September l, 1923 ; Living Age 291 :798 De- 
cember .30, 1916; 292:812 March 31, 1917; 
311:452 November 5, 1921; Nation 115:171 
August 15, 1922; Nation and Athenaeum 31: 
537 July 15, 1922; New Republic 9:299 Janu- 
ary 13, 1917; A^eiw Statesman 21:528 August 
II, 1923; Saturday Revieiv 133:658 June 24, 
1922; Spectator 129:146 July 29, 1922. 

Richard Le Gallienne 1866 - 

T> ICHARD LE GALLIENNE, Eng- 

lish poet, critic, editor, essa3’ist, and 
journalist, was born in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, on Januar3^ 20, 1866 , the eldest son 
of a Liverpool merchant, John Le Galli- 
enne, and his wife, Jane. Of his parents 
and his home, he writes: “M3' mother 
loved poetr3', m3' father loved theolog3'. 
She had a romantic nature, he had a 
scholarl3' bent. Many books were in our 
household, but the majorit3' were not to 
m3' 3'outhful taste. At first sight, the great 
bookcase seemed a veritable fortress of 
theological commentary; but there was a 
secular corner high up at the top where 
a small collection of more human vol- 
umes crowded together as if for mutual 
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protection and to keep each other warm: 
some volumes of Carhde, the Waverley 
Novels, and a set of Dickens. There 
was little poetry, but there was Burns, 
Byron, Wordswortli, Longfellow, George 
Herbert, and William Cowper. No 
Keats, no Shelley, no Coleridge! Never 
mind ; the adventure of finding out those 
poets for one’s self was to be all the 
more thrilling." 

He received his education — an “in- 
different" one — at Liverpool College. 
For seven j’ears, he was in business as 
an apprentice to a firm of chartered 
accountants. He was, later, for a few 
months, private secretar}' to Wilson 
Barrett, then a well-known actor, drama- 
tist, theatrical manager, and author of 
the once-popular The Sign of the Cross. 

The first occupation was distasteful to 
Le Gallienne ; the impression he produced 
on his emplo}'ers ma}' be gathered from 
a letter the senior member of the firm 
wrote to his father, in which he stated 
that they could make little of him, be- 
cause “his head was so filled with litera- 
ture and he was so idle that he was 
demoralizing the whole office.” 

The second occupation he enjoyed for 
the opportunities it gave him to meet 
artistic people. According to his own 
statement, his secretarial duties involved 
little more than “hanging around the 
wings, casting sheep’s eyes on pretty 
young actresses waiting to go on’’ — a 
description that makes it difficult to 
understand wh}' Le Gallienne so soon 
gave up such a delightful way of passing 
the time. It was thru Barrett, however, 
that he had an unforgettable e.xperience: 
the honor of being a guest of Swinburne 
at lunch. So thrilled was he at sitting 
opposite one of his heroes that he pinched 
his leg under the table to make sure that 
he was not dreaming. 

Le Gallienne began his literar}' career 
with some verses — "boyish doggerel’’ he 
called them — on an Elzevir edition of the 
Colloquies of Erasmus that was in his 
libraiy. While reading The Professor 
at the Breakfast Table, he was delighted 
by a reference to the same edition of 
Erasmus that was one of his treasures. 
He sent a copy of the poem, with a 
letter, to Oliver Wendell Holmes. The 
American author, who was seventy-seven 
at the time, answered with a four-page 


letter, dated from Boston, March 5 
1SS6. A few months later, when Holmes 
came to England, where his' writings 
were always in great demand, he invited 
Le Gallienne to visit him. 

In 1887 he issued a thin volume of 
verse. My Ladies' Sonnets, which led to 
his introduction to John Lane, the Lon- 
don publisher, and to his becoming, in 
1891, literary critic for the London Star. 
In this position, Le ■ Gallienne wrote a 
column, “Books and Bookmen,” , that had 
formerly been under the charge of 
Clement Shorter, who had just resigned 
to accept the editorship of the Illustrated 
J^oiidon N^ezvs. While on the Star, Le 
Gallienne was associated with A. B. 
Walkley as dramatic critic, and Bernard 
Shaw as music critic. 

When he came to London, Le Galli- 
enne brought witli him a manuscript of 
a book on George Meredith. This was 
published by John Lane, and was fol- 
lowed by an invitation, readily accepted, 
to become the reader for that house. 
The book also secured Le Gallienne the 
friendship of Meredith, whom he re- 
garded as the “greatest intellectual and 
spiritual influence” of his day. In his 
capacity as reader, said Osbert Burdett 
in 1925, “he is still remembered as one 
of the best of his tribe. He did much 
to secure a public welcome for the works 
of 3 'oung writers that might have missed 
due attention save for him. He was 
never afraid to praise.” 

In 1898, after having been connected 
with several English newspapers and 
magazines, Le Gallienne came to Amer- 
ica. A period of traveling followed, 
before he settled in New York for many 
years. Later he lived in Woodstock, 
New York, and Rowayton, Connecticut. 
In 1933 he was in Mentone, France. 

Le Gallienne was married in 1891, to 
Mildred Lee (“as delicate as she was 
beautiful”) who died in 1894; in 1897, 
to Julie Norregaard, a contributor to the 
Ycllozv Book; and in 1911, to Irma 
Hinton Perry. B}' his second wife, he 
is the father of Eva Le Gallienne (born 
January 11, 1899) the founder of the 
New York Civic Repertorj' Theatre, and 
regarded b}' man)' as one of the finest 
and most intelligent actresses on the 
Anterican stage. 
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In tn)t!i liu'r.'iry furnis. vrrM' ainl 
jtiu-ic, Li- (lallicniic: Iins inaiie distinct 
ccjinttitinn,'!. As n i)ocl, liis early uank 
shows inilnences of Keats atid Wilde. 

Trcatini,’ l.e Gallieiine as a cliaractcr- 
i.siic jKH-t of what he calls the r.card.sley 
lieriod, O.sherl I’.nrdetl .sums up lii.s 
.stren!,'th and weakness in tiie lollowitij; 
estiinnie; ‘‘Ilis \ erse i.s often dainty and 
tiracchil. hut it is not stroiii:, original, or 
free from the minor lajjses of taste tliai 
tnahe Certain aspects of things intolernhle 
If they are not touched with direct 
sintplicily. It is a question v.dtether any 
of his verse would have heen written if 
he had not had a taste for reading. His 
inspiration .seems to derive more from 
the jirinted volumes mi Iiis shelves than 
fr>tni inner necessity.” 

l.c Gallieitne's standing among his 
fdlow-piict.s is imiicated hy another 
statemeiit of I’lirdetl: "Tlie figure-head 
.aitimig the jn'ets of the time, who 
etnU-Mlied the puldic idea of the jHKtie 
jw.'r'^i'n.tlity. was Richard l.c Gailienne. 
To the writers of the 'Xinctio he rv.as 
v.'li.it Kujv.rt iironke heeame ;iften\ard*- 
to the (aeorginns. i’.ut, unlike I’roohe, 
he f.’dled to achieve the poetic act o: 
tiring Voting,” Hi-- jin-ition is al-o 
sugge-ttd hy soitie of the d(.^c!ij<t!ve 
iitkr. that ht'.vc hcett ."tp,’>!iv,! t.> hint; 


dOl 

Rnniett calls hitn the "I'rii'.ce of Itelic* 
trists" of his time, aiid jackst>n, “'a Sort 
of fit: ,/(• siSSc Leigh Hunt." 

!n pro-‘e. r/.'c Ours! of !ho Goldin 
Girl and Ti-.r Romainic .Yiiiriirs arc 
largely antohiograjiliical work's. The 
former has heen called “a new senti- 
mental journey" ami a compound of 
Ihiccaccio. .Sterne, I’.orrow, anti Gautier. 
If the mimher of editions may he takni 
as an index, it is certainly Le Gallieime's 
most [sijiidar. :is it i> his most diatacter- 
istic. Wftrk; jtiihlislud in IH'hi. aji eight- 
eenih edition was called for in 1V2.'. 

Ihtihrook lackson. who has made a 
special study of the jieritxl of the 'Xine- 
ties. describes 77;c Ours! of the Gvldii: 
Girl as a "fancifully inipossihle rtniiance 
which future generations will read fur 
tielight ;md for a Iruihfnl. tiio not 
impartial, picture of a certain corner of 
the age." 

In the first \ohime of Mat and 
Memories, Sir William Uollicnstein 
record.s Ins imines-ions of Le Gailienne; 
“His npjiearance w.as fascinating. He 
looked like I’.ottiedli’s head of Lorenzo. 
I at once itched to dr.iw him, and .s'peiU 
a week-end with liiin and his young wife 
(the first one] at his house at Hanwdl. 
/\ charming [lersun he was, cverr- inch a 
poet, with long iiair, wide collar, and 
higli ideals. He !iad receittl}- ptihlished 
his Eniilislt I'oem.s, whidi iidjied to re- 
vive the fashion for reading poetry — a 
feather, truly, iii his caj). Ho had 
attracted tlie notice ni < l-car Wilde hy 
his poetic np[)earance as well as hy his 
Verses ; at the same time lie had caught 
some of Oscar’s maunerisins, too. I 
reniemher his showing me a photograph 
of Yeats, of whom 1 then knew nothing, 
of which he nervously asked rne what I 
thought. He evirh.nlly thouglit much of 
Yeats; hut he was not displeased at my 
ignorance of who !ii: w.-i-'. W'e parted 
.swearing eti-rn.d friendsiii;). I was to 
make a ilr.awing to apj><.ar in his nc.xl 
h.x'.k. and v.o'.tld soon return for the 
piitp>-e. H.'o'h had ti.o.trrt'd the other, 
a- young nvii on the tliteshe-M of life 
arc e.ager to do.” 

Vt’tlHatn .-\trhi:' h.as an intertoting 
p.assags- <.;) Le Gallii.n.'ie in his Poets of 
ll;e Ve-vtuter Gri'.ereniji;: "Titere is such 
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a- thing as looking a part loo well ; and 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s eminently poetical 
exterior, taken along with his liquid and 
exotic name, have done some injustice to 
his real talent. Such a name and such a 
physiognomy are hard to live up to. 
People instinctively, tho quite unjustly, 
look for pose and affectation in their 
possessor, and decline to take his work 
simply on its merits.” 

II. s. R. 

Richard Le Gallienne's works; 

Potriiv ; My Ladies’ Soiiiiets, 1^7 ; Enj;- 
lisli Poems, iSye; Robert Loni.s Stevenson: 
All Elegy, and Ollier Poems, Plainly Per- 
sonal, i&JS: New Poems, 1910; October 
Vagabonds, igio; The Lonely Dancer .and 
Ollier Poem.s, 1013: The Silk-Mat Soldier 
and Other Poems, 1915; The Jimkniail and 
Other Poems, 1920; A Jongleur Strayed, 
i9->j; A Book of English Verse (editor) 
lyjj; A Book of American Verse (editor) 
19J5; The Magic Seas, 1930. 

TiMNSLATOti : Hnhaiyat of Omar Kliay- 
y:im, t&.)7; Odes from the Divan of Hafiz, 

■903. 

Drama: Orestes, 1910. 

Prose: Vohimes in Eolio, 1SS8: George 
Meredith; Some Characteristics, iS<)0; The 
Book-Bills of Narcissus, iSyi ; The Religion 
of a Literary Man, 1893; IBosc Eancics, 
1S94: The Quest of the Golden Girl, 1896; 
Retrosjicctive Reviews, 189O; Iff Were God, 
1897; The Romance of Zion Chapel, 189S; 
Walt Whitman, 1898; Young Live.s, 1S99; 
The Sleeping Beauty and Other Prose Fan- 
cies, 1900; Rudyard Kipling; A Criticism, 
1900; Travels in England, i</oo; The Beau- 
tiful Lie of Rome, 1900; The \Vorshippcr 
of the Image, 19O0; The Love Letters of 
the King, lyoi ; An Old Coimtrr' House, 
190J; Old Love Stories Retold, 19O.1; How 
to Get the Best Out of Books, 190.1; Painted 
Shadows, 190.1; Romances of Old France, 
1905; Little Dinners with the Sphin.'c and 
Other Prose Fancies, 1907; Attitudes and 
.‘\vowals, 1910; Loves of the Poets, 1911; 
Maker of Rainbows and Other Fairy Tales 
and Fables, 191J; Vanishing Ro.ads and 
Other Essays, 1915; Pieces of Eight, 191S; 
Woodstock; An Essay, 1923; The Ronianlic 
Nineties, 19^5; The Philosophy of Limited 
Editions, lyay; There Was A* Ship, 1930. 

About Richard Le Gallienne; 

Archer, W. Por/.r of the Vouiiyer Gcncra- 
lioii; Burdett, 0 . The Beardsley Period; Bur- 
gess, G. (editor) My Maiden Effort; Jack- 
son, PI. The Eicihtecn Nineties; Johnson, 
L. P. Reviews and Critical Papers; Le Gal- 
lienne, R. The Romantic Nineties; Rothen- 
stein, W. Men and Memories; Williams, H. 
Modern English IFritcrs. 

Bookman (London) 40:37 April 191,). 


Jules Lemaitre 1853-1914 

Tj'RANgOIS RLIE JULES 
LEMAITRE, French critic and 
dramatist, was born at Vennecy in the 
Loirel district of France on August 27, 
1853. After attending religious school 
in Orleans and in Paris he spent three 
years at a normal school in Paris. 

In 1875, at the age of twenty-two, 
Lemaitre bectime professor of rhetoric 
at the lycee (high school) of Havre, re- 
maining there four years. He sent 
a short essay to the X/X” Siklc, which 
was published, followed by others. In 
his spare time he also wrote the verses 
which made - up his first volume, Lcs 
Mcdaillons, published in 1880. 

Continuing his teaching career, 
Lemaitre went to the Ecole des Lettres 
ill Algiers for two years, followed by two 
years at llesanqon and a year at Grenoble. 
He went occasionally to see Gustave 
F'laubert at Croisset, near Rouen, and 
there met Maupassant. His fame be- 
gan with the appearance of an article 
attacking Renan in the Revue Bleuc. 
Renan summoned Lemaitre to him and 
won him over. 

Lemaitre gave up teaching in 1884, at 
the age of thirty-one, and began to de- 
vote himself to literature. Screnus, his 
first book of short stories, appeared in 
1887. Establishing his residence in Paris, 
he succeeded J. J. Weiss as dramatic 
critic of Lc Journal des Dchats and later 
served in the same capacity on La Revue 
des Deux Monties. From time to time 
he collected his critical essai’s into book 
form, beginning in 1889 with the first 
volume of linprcs.Cwits dc Theatre, a 
series which grew to ten volumes by 1901. 
Between 1897 and 1899 he published 
seven volumes of literary studies and 
portraits entitled Lcs Contemporains, to 
which was added an eighth volume after 
his death. 

"Criticism,” said J..emaitre, "is the art 
of enjoying books.” He was known for 
his informal, easy w.ay of writing. Some- 
one said there was no one who could 
make a printed page "talk” like Lemaitre. 
Pie was also noted for his independence 
of thought. When Flaubert praised 
Maupassant to him, he was immediately 
on his guard against liking Maupassant 
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until lie could form his own opinion free 
from prejudice. He often changed his 
opinions. When the critic Ferdinand 
Bnuietierc took him to task for this, he 
replied that if he fixed his ideas he 
.should not be sincere. "I should say 
things of which I am not sure ; whereas, 
of my impressions, 1 am (juite sure.” 
A leader of impressionistic criticism, he 
was called by .Stuart Henry "at once 
nonchalant and hard to suit like a fine, 
spoiled lady who is both generous ami 
unsatisfied.” 

To his readers Leniaitre said: “I do 
not ask you to follow me. 1 do not wish 
}’ou to follow me. Certain things have 
moved me, touched me, helped me, de- 
lighted me. 1 will tell you of my delight, 
so far as I can. of the nature of it. It 
niaj’ be that the same delight will come 
to you also, or it may not. I’he result 
will be curious in either case.” 

In speaking of Lemaitre as critic, 
Barrett H. Clark says: "Lemaitre is as 
profound as Brunetierc, the only di (Ter- 
ence between the two being that Lemaitre 
amuses iis with unexpected (piips ami 
turns, amusing anecdotes, and helps us 
to retain important points which might 
otherwise escajie us. , .” 

Lemaitre began his career as dramatist 
in 1889, with the production of his first 
play, RcitoUcc. It showed many inllu- 







cnees, iwrticularly that of Ibsen. When 
the play failed, Lemaitre said: “You see, 
the last act is very mediocre — now I 
have thought of a much better one, but 
it is too late.” He went ahead and 
wrote more ])lays. His second, a polit- 
ical satire called Lc Depute Leveau, was 
produced in 1890. When Sarcey attacked 
it, saying, "This is no play,” Lemaitre 
replied: "I don’t care a hang, so long as 
it is life.” It was said that these early 
plays had little worth other than their 
characleri/atiun. 

The only novel I.emaitre ever wrote, 
Les Rots, was published in 1893 and 
became one of the most popular novels 
of the time. In the same year he made 
it into a play of the same title which 
was highly successful at the Theatre de 
la Renaissance in Paris. It was a psy- 
chologic.al study based on a newspaper 
account of the disappeanmce of an Aus- 
trian prince. 

Deveio[)ing his dramatic art rapidly, 
Lemaitre reached the peak of his career 
in 189.3 with the production of Lc 
Pardon, said t(j be his nuisterpiece. It 
was a play with only three characters, 
lie was elected t(j the French Academy 
on January 16, 1896. 

After the production of L'Aiiiec in 
1898, Lemaitre turned his attention to 
politic.s, being dissatisfied with himself 
as playwright and critic. He made oc- 
casional .speeches and wrote newspaper 
articles. According to .Stuart Henry, 
"He was so little in touch with the bent 
of his race that his e.xcursions into poli- 
tics were like feeble fireworks winding 
up in a Versailles fountain.” He served 
for a time as president of the Ligue de 
la Patrie Franqaise, resigning in 1904. 

Lemaitre returned to the drama in 
1905 with La Massiere, a comeily which 
lacked the bitterness of some of his early 
plays. Two more pla)’s followed, the 
last of which, La Princesse de Clives, 
was never produced. His plays were col- 
lected into three volumes in 1906-08 
under the title of Le Theatre de Jules 
Lemaitre. 

According to Frank W. Chandler, 
Lemaitre “read so much that he became 
a thoro eclectic possessing no single aim 
or manner. His plays, accordingly, fall 
into no one category.” lie worked on 
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canvases large and small and his plays 
ranged from burlesque to psychological 
study. With Maurice Donnay he wrote 
in verse a two-act parody, La Domic 
Hclcnc, and a comic opera called Lc 
Manage dc Tclcmaquc, which had _ a 
long i-iin at the Opera Comique in Paris. 
Several of his plays were based on his 
short stories. 

In his last )'ears Leniaitre wrote criti- 
cal studies. His study of Racine, which 
was a collection of lectures, caused 
Maurice Baring to remark: “His style 
is the purest, the most limpid, the most 
perspicuous, and the most nimble that 
is to be found in modern French litera- 
ture, and in these lectures it is convers.a- 
tional.” 

Much of the time Lcmaitre lived at 
Tavers in his native Loiret, and he pro- 
fessed a passionate love for the country- 
side. He had his clothes made by the 
village tailor and was at home among 
the farmers and peasants. He seldom 
traveled. He never married. 

During his years as dramatic critic he 
would appear at Paris first nights care- 
lessly dressed and would efface himself 
in a corner. “He was of middle height,” 
says Jeanne Mairet, “with bent shoulders, 
head carried forward, near-sighted and 
awkward; the evening dress hung un- 
gracefully, as Iho its pockets were stuffed 
with books and papers. . . In those days 
he was about thirty-five and looked 
almost fifty. His hair, inclined to curl, 
early turned gray, then white, leaving 
him a little bald. . . When he spoke, he 
let his words drop with a sort of care- 
less grace, with a little hesitation too; 
the voice was gentle and rather high- 
pitched.” 

Stuart Henry says: "He used to write 
in an atelier, his face towards the great 
glass front of a light-flooded apartment 
spaced by lofty tapestries. He would 
say, ‘I like plenty of light.' A favorite 
habit was to walk to and fro there, 
smoking cigarettes very deliberately. His 
literary penates were unpretending.” In 
his early days he displayed a bust of 
Renan, whose disciple he was. In the 
summer he wrote much of the time in 
his tiny walled-in garden with half a 


dozen trees. He rode a bicycle in his 
prime. He loved religious ceremony. 
He was an officer of the Legion of 
Honor. 

Lcmaitre died at Tavers on August 
5, 1914, two days after Germany de- 
clared war on France. He was sixty 
years old. 

Jules Lemaitre’s works: 

CiiiTiCAL Essays anii Studies: Lcs Coii- 
icmporaiiis (eight volumes) 1897-1918; Im- 
pressions dc Theatre (ten volumes) iSSg- 
1901; Qiiatre Discoiirs, 1902; Jean Racine, 
190S; Chateaiihriaiul, 1912; Lcs Peches dc 
Saintc-Beiivc, 1913. 

Pr-AY’s: Rcvoltcc, 1SS9; Le Depute Lcvcaii, 
1S90; Le IMariagc Blanc, 1891; Flipote, 1^3; 
Lcs Rois, 1S93; L’Agc Difficile, 1895; Lc 
Pardon, 1S95; La Bonne Helene’ (with 
Maurice Donnay) 1S96; L'Aince, 1S9S; La 
Alassierc, 1903: Bcrtrandc, 1905; La Princesse 
dc Cleves, 190S; Lc Theatre de Jules 
Lcmaitre (three volumes including all pre- 
ceding plays except Bcrtrandc) 1906-0S; Le 
Mariagc dc Tclcmaquc (with Maurice Don- 
nay) 1910; Kismet (from Edward Knohlock) 
1912. 

Short Stories: Serenus, 1887; Myrrhn: 
Vierge ct Martryc, 1S94; Contes Blancs, ipoo; 
En Marge dcs Viciix Livres (two scries; 
first scries in collaboration with Godefroy 
Cavaignac) 1905, 1908; La Vicillcssc d'He- 
Icnc: Nouveaux Contes cn Marge, 1914. 

Miscru.aneous : Lcs Mcdaillons (poems) . 
1880; Lcs Rois (novel) 1893; La Cainpagne 
Nationalistc (political essays) 1905. 

Jules Lemnitre’s works available in 
English translation : 

Deputy Leveau (adapted as Protection) 
1890; IPliite Marriage (adapted as IF/nVc 
Love) 1892; Pardon (translated as Forgive- 
ness) 1913; The Eldest (adapted as The 
Eldest Miss Peterman) 1S99; The Studio 
Assistant (La Massidre, adapted as Poor 
Little Thing by Jerome K. Jerome) 191S: 
On the Margins of Old Books, 1929; Selec- 
tions, 1930. 

About Jules Lcmaitre : . 

Baring, Jif. Punch and Judy; Chandler, 
F. VV. hlodern Continental Play'vrights; 
Clark, B. H. Contemporary French Drama- 
tists; Henry, S. French Essays and Profiles; 
Lcmaitre, J. Selections (sec introduction by 
Russell Scott) ; Pater, \V. H. Sketches and 
Reviezvs; Squire, J. C. Books Reyiezved; 
Walklcy, A. B. Pastiche and Prejudice. 

Bookman 26:85 September 1907; Critic 48; 
25S March 1906; Fortnightly Reviezo 83:543 
March 1905; Nezo Statesman 11:71 April 37 . 
1918; North American Reviezv 193:359 March 
1911. 
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Leonid Leonov 1899- 

T EONID MAXIMOVICH LEONOV, 
■L/ Russian novelist, when asked for the 
details of his life once wrote: '“I was 
born on May 19, 1899 in the city of 
Moscow. ]\Iy family ?— peasants from 
the district of Kaluga, a rather remote 
place. My grandfather was a shopkeeper 
in Zariadie; my father— a peasant, a 
self-made man, a journalist. I graduated 
from the 3d Moscow Gymnasium in 
1918 and in 1922 was refused admission 
to the University of Moscow. After 
demobilization from the Ked Army, I 
settled down in Archangel where my 
father had been exiled since the days of 
Czar Nicholas, 1909-1910. I love the 
North. I have written a great deal of 
poetry. I tried my hand at prose in 1922 
when my first story [Bttryga] was pub- 
lished in the Shipovnik almanac.” 

These words written on January 30, 
1924, give but a sketchy idea of the for- 
mation of one of Russia’s most dis- 
tinguished novelists. Leonov’s father, 
who dabbled in poetr}' and journalism, 
was his first tutor and inculcated a love 
for literature in the son. When the 
father was exiled to Archangel in 1909 
because of his revolutionary leanings, 
Leonid went to live with his grandfather. 
He liked Zariadie and learned at first 
hand about the life and customs of the 
neighbors. His obsersmtions served him, 
years later, for the background of his 
first important novel Barsuki ("The 
Badgers”). His grandfather paid all his 
Gymnasium expenses. As a student 
Leonov began to write poetry which 
appeared onl}' in obscure provincial 
periodicals. He was not allowed to pro- 
ceed with his studies in the University 
because of his bourgeois ancestry. So 
in 1922 he went to see his father, still 
located in Archangel. He took advan- 
tage of the trip to stud}"^ the customs and 
superstitions of the North and, with this 
background, wrote Bttryga, his first pub- 
lished narrative. 

To that same 3 'ear (1922) belong 
Zapiski Khovlak'ma (“The Notebooks of 
A. P. Kovyakin”) in which he repro- 
duced "to a nicet}" the semi-educated 
jargon of a shop assistant of an out-of- 
the-way count!*}' town.” The following 
year he attracted wider attention for 
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three promising books. He changed 
from tlie obvious influence of Gogol and 
Leskov shown in his previous narratives, 
to that of Hoffmann in Dcrcviannaia 
Koroleva (“The Wooden Queen”) and 
to the ver}' personal tone of PetnsJii- 
khinskii Prolom (“The Petushikino 
Gap”) and to the imaginative Ttiatamur, 
considered by Prince D. S. Mirsky as 
"a highly original piece of work — a 
poem in prose written from the person 
of one of the lieutenants of Genghiz 
Khan, and describing the defeat of the 
Russians at Kalka (1224) from the point 
of view of the victorious Mongols. The 
poem is written in an admirably tense 
and dynamic style, and interspersed witli 
words and phrases in Turki. It is full 
of the fierce and savage poetry of the 
nomadic steppe. It is one of the most 
original productions of modern Russian 
prose.” 

After the Dostoievskian pastiche 
(1924) entitled Konets Melkogo Clielo- 
veka (“The End of an Insignificant Per- 
son”) Leonov emerged as one of Russia s 
most important novelists with Barsuki, 
Vor {The Thief) and Sot (American 
edition: Soviet River). Barsuki de- 
scribes tliirty years of Russian life till 
the eve of the Revolution. Leonov has 
been accused of prolixity, of bringing 
into the story too many characters and 
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subplots; at the same time he has been 
praised for his power of evocation and 
his intensity, often reminding tlie reader 
of Tolstoy and Gorky. 

With The Thief one cannot help 
noticing a certain progress: Leonov has 
devoted more time to composition. As 
in Gide's The Couutcrfcitcrs, this work 
has in it much of the novel of a novelist 
— the novelist in search of a character. 
The tone, however, resembles that of 
Dostoievsky. No parallels can be 
brought to bear on Soviet River. More 
in sympathy with, even championing, the 
cause of Sovietism, Leonov depicts with 
astounding force the titanic reconstruc- 
tion of Russia. 

After the publication of The Thief in 
1S)2S, Leonov left for German)', from 
which he wrote letters revealing fatigue 
and despondency. Fifteen days later he 
boarded a train for Ital)'. There he 
enjoyed especially the sun, the sea, and 
the savory Italian macaroni, but he com- 
plained bitterly of bugs and Fascism. 
After paying a visit to his old friend and 
literary godfather, Maxim Gorky, he 
went to Paris. During his sojourn he 
noticed how little the European countries 
knew (at the time) about Russia and 
Soviet literature, whereas in Russia there 
abounded all sorts of translations of 
foreign writers, even of second-raters. 
He confessed to newspaper reporters 
that altho he had had an extremely 
plea.sant trip he retained little faith on 
the so-called European cidturc. 

Leonov is married, lives in Moscow, 
and at the present writing a novel has 
been finished that is believed to be his 
magnum opus — Skutarevsky. He is 
decidedly pro-Soviet Russia and has 
superlative faith in the future of its 
literature: “Soviet literature is mustered 
for a parade. Its achievements seem 
especially considerable if we bear in 
mind the situation of some years ago, 
when many old writers had left the coun- 
try and new ones had not yet appeared. 
It u-as a time when reactionary and 
petty-bourgeois tendencies tried to hold 
sway in literature. And }-ct. within the 
short period of fifteen years aik entirely 
new literature has been created, iwhose 
achievements are widely known thruout 
the entire world, whose works are being 
translated into all languages. Wliat are 
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the reasons of such success? First and 
foremost the Revolution has stirred up 
new vast strata of people, whence new 
and remarkable writers have come. 
Secondly, conteniporary life places at the 
disposal of the writer a plethora of ricli 
material from which he can draw the 
content of his work. A third factor that 
has helped Soviet literature to surmount 
its many dilficulties was its attention to 
the best part of the legacy left by the old 
literature. Western literature — with the 
exception of a few names — is living thru 
a period of decay. The struggle with the 
general scantiness of ideas — this it is 
that gives hirth to literature in capitalist 
states. Whereas the USSR literature is 
inspired by the great work of construc- 
tion and the ahundance of ideas. It 
would be only just to say that Soviet 
literature has every chance of becoming 
the leading power in ^vorld literature.” 

It is to be noted that while Leonov 
is intent on forging a new literature, he 
does not disown the literature of the 
past. In the words of Professor S. 
Konovalov : "Leonov spans the edges of 
two dread epochs. Many inlluences arc 
fused in him — those of Gogol, Dostoiev- 
sky, and Leskov can easily be traced.” 
And Gorky, in his foreword to Soviet 
River, places Leonov in the first rank of 
those whom he expects to continue the 
task of the great Russian classicists — 
Pushkin, Turgenev, and Leo Tolstoy. 

Leonov’s work is the history of his 
own indomitable quest for a higher 
reality which would infuse a new mean- 
ing into life. For a while, he was un- 
certain as to what form this reality was 
to take, social or ■ individual. This un- 
certainty could not but create distrust of 
Leonov among his Communist critics 
and there was a time when they even 
denied him the title of a fofutehik or 
fellow-traveler. But of late he has come 
to be considered of sound enough vic\ys. 
While Barsuki did much to bring him 
closer to his former critics, his later 
novels were accepted with positive en- 
thusiasm. 

"It seems to me already,” writes 
Maxim Gorky, “that Leonov’s powers 
are increasing with remarkable rapidity, 
and that, from The Badgers to The 
Thief to Soviet River, the distance he 
has covered is so great that I, for my 
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part, know no instance of such rapid 
and indisputable growth in our old Rus- 
sian literature. This growth is indicated 
by the complexity of subjects he now 
handles with bold assurance, as well as 
by the increasing euphony of his lan- 
guage, the individuality of his st3de. He 
is particularly successful in his develop- 
ment of st3distic technique, and evcr3' 
new stor3% ever3' new book he writes, 
strikes a more and more convincing 
note.” 

Principal works of Leonid Leonov : 

Bur3'ga, 1922; Zapiski Khoviakina, 1922; 
Dereviannaia Koroleva, 1923 ; Petushikhinskii 
Prolom, 1923; Tiiatamur, 1923; Konets Mel- 
kogo Cheloveka, 1924: Zapiski Nekotorj'kh 
Epizodov, Sdelannye v Gorode Goguleve, 
1924; Khalil, 1925; Gigel’ Egorushki, 1925; 
Barsuki, 1926: Vor, 192S; Sot, 1930. 

English translations of Leonid Leon- 
ov’s works : 

The Thief, 1931 ; Soviet River (British 
title: Sot) 1932. 

Short Stories in Translation: “Bj- the 
Bonfire'' and “The Town of Gogtdev” (in 
Bonfire, edited by S. Konovalov) ; "Ivan’s 
Misadventure” (in Short Stories Out of Rus- 
sia, edited by J. Cournos) ; “Three Tales” 
(in the Calendar 2:15 London September 
1925); 

About Leonid Leonov: 

Arsenyev, N. Die Russische Litcratur; 
Mirsky, D. S. Contenifiorary Russian Liter- 
ature; Pozner, V. Anthologie de la Prose 
Russe Contemporaine and Panorama de la 
Litleraturc Russe; see also prefaces to Soviet 
River and Bonfire. 

New York Herald Tribune Books March 
6 .and 13, 1932; No-oi Mir 10:212 Moscow 
October 1928; Soviet Culture Rc-jiezv 7-9:65 
Moscow 1932: Sovremennyya Zapiski 38:471 
Paris 1929; Volya Rossil 1:241 Prague Febru- 
ary 1925. 


Henrietta Leslie JSS4- 

Autobiographical sketch of Henrietta 
Leslie, English novelist : 

tJENRIETTA LESLIE is a true 
cockne3', having been born in Lon- 
don within sound of Bow Bells. She 
was an onl3' child and ver3' delicate, 
spending much of her early 3'outh on her 
back — to which may be attributed her 
passionate love of reading. She had, as 
well, precocious tastes and b3' the time 
she was seven had read practicall3^ the 
whole of Dickens and Thackera3q most’ 
of George Eliot, and the now-forgotten 


works of Besant and Rice. It was thru 
the chance meeting, at a country hotel, 
with Sir Walter Besant, that she had her 
first sight of publishers’ proofs. 

Owing to her lack of robustness, she 
was never sent to school, but was edu- 
cated at home by a series of governesses 
and tutors. She has a theor3' that most 
of the things learnt by children during 
their “education years” are subsequent^ 
of ver3' little value to them, and that 
really important knowledge is acquired 
by reading, and moving about the world 
amongst one’s fellow creatures. The ex- 
ceptions to this, she considers, are lan- 
guages and art. 

As a schoolgirl, Henrietta Leslie at- 
tained a mastery of French and German, 
a smattering of Italian and a grounding 
of music, sufficient to induce her to adopt 
it as a profession. To this end, she 
studied the piano with the late Signor 
Albanesi, and voice production and sing- 
ing with Tosti and Henry Russell. As 
she grew older, however, she developed 
an intense dislike for the personal ap- 
pearances and contacts essential in a 
musical career, and decided to become 
an author instead of a musician. 

Her languages, naturally, brought with 
them international interests. She has 
made many friends outside her own 
country, and traveling, toda)', remains 
her chief pleasure. 

Public interests have had a large share 
in this author’s life. A convinced fem- 
inist, she took an active part in her coun- 
trywomen’s fight for enfranchisement 
before the War. During the War, her 
internationalism again came into play, 
forcing her to the unpopular position of 
pacifist. It was internationalism, again, 
which after the War attracted her to 
join forces with the Save the Children 
Fund and the P.E.N. Club — the former 
being an organisation established to raise 
the standard of child life all over the 
world, and the latter an international as- 
sociation of authors. 

It was in connection with her work 
for the Save the Children Fund that 
she first visited Bulgaria, after the earth- 
quake in 1928. On her return to Eng- 
land, she gave a series of lectures illus- 
trating the conditions prevailing in that 
country, and was decorated by the King 
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of Iltilgnria in recognition of her services 
to the cliiklrcn. 

Henrietta I.eslie finds herself with a 
growing interest in all tlic arts, and with 
a very catholic taste ; amongst them, tho, 
she is conscious of a bias on tire side of 
form. In music, painting and literature, 
it is this quality which carries for her 
most weight. 

Casting her mind around for other 
"likes,” she finds a multiplicity: contact 
with people, contact with dogs, prolonged 
sojourns in the couiuty, complete im- 
mersions in the sea ; bright colors, for- 
eign dishes, the Lener Quartet, and above 
all, the vivid rays of the sun. Dislikes 
are not so many, but they are just as 
intense: chiefly a cramped nationalism 
which excludes internationalism, lack of 
sincerity in a person and his work, and 
the intrusion of mechanization into the 
world of art — as exemplified by wireless, 
gramophones and the talkies— with its 
resultant standardization of thought and 
lack of immediate contacts. 

Henrietta Lc.slic is married to the 
eminent bacteriologist. Dr. Harrie 
(Peter) Schiitze, attached to the Lister 
Institute, London. They live, in great 
amity, in an old house [known as Glebe 
House, in Glebe Place] in Chel.sca, the 
•mists quarter of the City. The house 
uas originall}' built for a Huguenot 
priest who took refuge in England after 


the Edict of Nantes was revoked, and 
comprises what was then llic chapel of 
the refugees, but is now the author's 
music-room. They also ixissess an Eliza- 
bethan farmhouse in the woods, twentv 
miles out of London, where they retrc.at 
for week-ends and little unofficial holi- 
tkai's. 

Henrietta Leslie completed a travel 
book, ll'licri- Easl Is IVcsl: Life in Bui- 
ijaria, with an introduction by Henry W. 
Nevinson. in 1933. It ivas her first at- 
tempt at non-fiction (excluding pi.ays) 
and cost her over a year’s intensive work. 
.She paid a second visit to Rulgaria, early 
in 1932. to collect the necessary matcriai. 

She has publislied in all fifteen novels, 
of which jl/rs. Fischers IFar and De- 
sired Haven (named in England, 
Naomi's Child) arc known in America. 
Mrs. Fis'cher's War carries a preface by 
John Galsworthy — a fact which the .au- 
thor regards as tJic great honor of her 
life, having always entertained the deep- 
est admiration for Galsworthy, both as 
a man and a writer. A dramatic version 
of Mrs. Fischer’s IVar was made by the 
author and Joan Temple, the English 
dramatist, and presented for a special 
week at the Ambassadors Theatre, 
London. Henrietta Leslie has written 
one other play', in collaboration with 
John Dimmock. It was given at the New 
Theatre, London, in 191/. The novel, 
Mrs. Fischer’s IFar, was selected as its 
book of the month by The Book Guild, 
England, and The Book League of 
America. 

In addition to her more serious work, 
Henrietta Leslie has done a considerable 
amount of free lance journalism, having 
contributed articles and short stories to 
many of the leading English reviews and 
periodicals. She was, also, for four years 
attached to the staff of the Daily Herald, 
in the capacity of special reporter. She 
takes her work extremely seriously and 
writes, on an average, si.x or seven hours 
a day'. She writes fast, hut submits all 
her work to several revisions, cutting 
and pruning drastically', frequently' re- 
writing extensive pa.ssages, or even the 
whole book, two or three times. She 
never allows any' piece of work to leave 
her hands, until it is ns complete as she 
can make it. 
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Ik'iirictta Leslie's works: 

\(ni:i.s: Wlicrc Runs llie Hivtr, If)i 6 ; A 
Mouse Willi Winns, loeo; Conflirt. !(>;»; 
BcIsnvnRe. iijei ; Uilirr rcoplc's I’roiierly, 
loe.’: JJediention, ipe.i; Hirelle, l 0 -‘ 5 ; Tlie 
Uond to IXiinnsctis, lo;‘o; Who Arc You? 
lO-S): After Hit;lil OX'lod:. lo.to; Mrs. 
I'isclicr's Wnr, lo.ti ; N’.iotni's CliiM (Btcsirrd 
ilavcn) iQ.t-. Under the iisendim>m of 
Gladys Mciidl: The Slrai(;!it Road, toil; 
Tlic Roiindahont. 1912; I’arcntaec, 1013 

Pi..\YS : Coffee for Tv.o, loKi; Tlie I’alaee 
of Cards, irj) 6 ; The Lo\in;; Heart (in 
collalxjration with John Ihininock) I'riS; Mrs. 
Fischer's Wnr (a dr.nnalir.cd version of the 
novel, in collahoration with Joan Temple) 
lo.tt. 

Ilru.is I.irrrms' While Fasi fs West' 
Life in linlparia, 103,1 

Aliiitit lleiiriella Leslie: 

Rer/i.'ii li: t'lutu) 'J'riinsttif'! /!<>>'/; .Se. (imi 
Septeinher I', 

SItaiie Leslie /<W5- 

AlilohiiiC'rajikical skeieli of .'sliaiie ( jolin 
Rainloliih) Leslie. R.ritisli .luthur: 

OMANH Ll'..'sL)I'l was Loni in London 
Sejiteinlier 20, 1S.S5, on a site now 
eomntcinoratively covered hy .SclfriilRc's 
Stores, where Ins remaindered works 
may he purchased chea]). Larcnls: Sir 
Joltn Leslie, an Irish Iinronct and 
veteran of three wars, ami Leonie 
Jerome of Madison Stpiare and Jerome 
Park' Uacecoiirse. nackjjriumd : old 
Irish home in Ulster on the borders 
of Moiiai;han witere all manner of sport 
and Conservative politics were domin- 
ant. Ivdiication : liton College under the 
athletic rule of Dr. W'arre followed by 
a year in Paris in the Latin Quarter 
and three years at Cambridge where 
he learnt to row and read Greek. 

At Kin),'’s CnllcKe he was conlempor- 
arv with Rupert llrooke. one of who.sc 
earh’ sonnets he printed in the colle.u'e 
magazine. At the University he became 
interested in various movements, such 
as the O.xford I!if,'h Church Movement, 
the Irish literary renaissance and Chris- 
tian .Socialism. 

Took a decree in 1907 and went that 
winter to Russia where he became a 
friend of Tolstoy and adopted his .social 
opinions. In the followinj; year he be- 
came a Roman Catholic and took to a 
tramp’s life. While wandering and lec- 
turing in America he married the 
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daughter of Governor ide of the Philiji- 
jiines and has since lived between Lon- 
don and Irehiml and added three to the 
world's over-])opiilation. 

The authons whom he has studied 
closest are Aeschylus. Milton, Tolstoy, 
Huysmans, Leon Ploy, Raron Corvo, 
Carlcton, .Stendhal, Thomas .Aquinas, on 
;dl of whom he has written appreciations. 

Mis recreations are forestry (trained 
as an a,\eman), long distance walking 
( invented “hiking” while an undergradu- 
ate at Cambridge), and proof-reading. 
Interested in bird sanctuaries and re- 
gards Audubon as a patron saint. Col- 
lects old Irish books and relics and digs 
for Celtic antiquities. Wears the Irish 
safi'ron kilt and studies (did Irish in 
his leisure. 

.Mo.st of his books ;irc out of (irint. 
( Inly three iieojile h.ave ever collected 
his first editions, which .are therefore 
v.ahieles.s. J9r. Ro.'-enbach once jiurchased 
a M.S. .as a joke. .At present he is 
cliietly kaiown and drearled as a reviewer 
on tile Dai/y TAc()ra(-lt and Sunday 
Tiiiu's. He still believes it necessary to 
read thru a bool: before writing it.s 
review. 

Ilis literary path has not been always 
smooth. The End of the Chapter had 
to be withdrawn and tinkered as a re- 
sult of the famous kuvsuil of Sir Thomas 
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Lipton V. Leslie. The Cattlab was with- 
drawn as a result of protests in church 
and state as it threw too lurid a light 
on Cambridge. The Oppidan, tho much 
assailed, survived as a picture of what 
Eton College was before the War. The 
Aiiglo-Calholic, which is pure autobiog- 
raphy, illustrated the workings of the 
Oxford and Modernist Movements on 
a young Idealist. It represented the life 
in the slums and the struggle against the 
White Slave Traffic. 

St. Patrick’s Purgatory is a long his- 
torical account of the medieval and na- 
tional Pilgrimage of Ireland. 

The Epic of Jutland represents every 
minute and move in that naval conflict 
hammered into couplets of verses. As a 
result the author is considered a naval 
expert amongst the poets and a poet 
amongst naval experts. 

At present he is publishing an account 
of the Oxford Movement for the Jesuits 
of St. -Louis (Science and Culture 
series) and preparing an account of the 
last ten years in England called Is It 
the End? 

Pie claims to have had an unsuccess- 
ful life tho a happy one. He has stood 
twice for Parliament as an Irish Na- 
tionalist and been defeated each time. 
He is a strong Bimetallist and an.xious 
to lecture in the Silver States. He has 
often been blackballed but never black- 
mailed. Pie believes it is better to in- 
terest or amuse people than make them 
rich or prosperous. He is proud of being 
a relation of Mr. Churchill and of Mr. 
Parnell and of the Red Indians thru 


his American grandmother. He has two 
American fr'ietids whom he admires 
immensely. CarrHj^^^ O’Connell and Dr. 
Rosenbach. He lui^ -i message for the 
American people if^i'- Pond ever puts 
him on the lecturing \Jist. 

Shane Leslie’s works\ 

Biography; Cardinal M.Vuh’e. Sir 

Mark Sykes, 1923; GordoiA Bailey, 1924; 
George IV, 1926; The Skull V Swift, 1928; 
Sublime Failures, 1932 ; J. E. Bodley, 1930. 

Novels: The Oppidan, ipaaX Doomsland, 
^23: Masquerades, 1924; Thc~ '^ 9^1 

The Anglo-Catholic, 1929 \ 

Poetry: Verses in Peace and 
Poems of Shane Leslie, 1928- Thd 
Jutland, 1930; Poems and Ballads *^ 33 . 

The End of a Chapt^'' 

St. Patrick’s Pnrgalorj- 193, ■ 

Movement, 1933. , xm, ^ 


About Shane Leslie: 

Monro, H. Sonc Contemporary Poets. 

Eric Linklater 1S99- 

PRIC LINKLATER, British author, 
^ was born in 1899 at Dounby, in the 
Orkney Islands, off the northern coast 
of Scotland, the son of Robert Link- 
later. While still a student at the Aber- 
deen Grammar School in Scotland he 
played truant and ran away, like a 
veritable hero of romance, to join the 
army (at the age of twelve! — if the 
j'ear wliich he gives as the date of his 
birth is correct). But his practical 
parents soon put an end to the escapade 
and he was sent back to Aberdeen to 
resume his conjugations and algebra. 

When the World War broke out in 
1914, young Linklater found no opposi- 
tion to his martial ambitions. He joined 
the Black Watch as a private. He is 
pretty silent about all that. Suffice to 
say that he was seriously wounded in 
France in 1918 and was shipped home. 

Perhaps it was his experience in the 
War that made him want to be a doctor. 
At any I'ate, he studied medicine for a 
while at the University of Aberdeen, 
then switched to English and took an 
honors A.M. degree in 1925. 

Wanderlust once more overcame him 
and he sailed for India. But working 
as assistant editor of the Times of India 
in Bombay grew tedious in its turn, and 
as soon as he could save up the fare, 
he set .off for Persia. When the last of 
his hoardings had disappeared, he re- 
turned to England. 

This was 1927. Having meanwhile 
won some reputation as a poet, Linklater 
was made assistant to a professor of 
English at the University of Aberdeen, 
This position a year later proved to be 
the means of bringing him a traveling 
fellowship (the Commonwealth Fellow- 
ship) in America. Two years, 1928-30, 
he spent in wandering from the Ca- 
nadian Rockies to the Panama Canal, 
observing Americans and American life. 
During this time, early in 1929, his first 
novel. White Maa’s Saga, was published 
in England. Written between lectures 
at Aberdeen, it is the story of the gener- 
ation of Scots students returned from 
tho War to their university. 


i 
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A farcical novel of a young athlete- 
poet who runs an English countrj' inn, 
Poet's Pub, appeared in England late in 
1929, and introduced Linklater to Amer- 
ican readers in 1930. The reception was 
enthusiastic. Joan Carter wrote in the 
Saturday Review of Literature: “This 
is one of the ga)’est, youngest, and hap- 
piest tales which has come out of Eng- 
land in many a year.” 

In 1930 Linklater brought out a col- 
lection of poems called A Dragon 
Laughed and Other Poems. 

It was during his American travels 
that Linklater gathered the material for 
his third novel, Juan in America. Pub- 
lished in 1931, this picaresque romance 
was called in the Bookman “successful 
because it has what more than anything 
else extravaganza needs : gusto and 
high spirits. It bounces along in a care- 
free, spontaneous, tonic fashion. . .” 

Back home in Orkney, Linklater wrote 
in 1931 a biography of one of his favor- 
ite poets entitled Ben Jonson and King 
James. He subtitled the book “a biog- 
raphy and a portrait.” The Statesman 
and Nation said : Here is no biography, 
but romance, a swashbuckling e.xpcdi- 
tion into the picturesque, crammed full 
and running over with purple para- 
graphs.” 

In 1932 Linklater published A'Icn of 
Ness: The Saga of Thorlief Coalbitcr’s 
Sons, a tale of the Vikings of the Ork- 
ne\' Islands in the time of Harald Fair- 
hair’s unification of Norway and Al- 
fred’s struggle for tlie kingship of 
Wessex. The scenes of the storj^ are 
laid partly in Orkney, partly at sea, 
and parti}' in Northumberland. L. A. G. 
Strong said in the Spectator: “Mr. 
Linklater writes as if he were unaware 
of any difficulty. He tells his saga in a 
style deliberately bare and void of 
emphasis, and his understatements are 
more vivid than many another writer’s 
exaggerations.” 

Linklater in his work is sometimes 
accused of being something of a show- 
off, of using a style more ambitious than 
the subject matter warrants, and of put- 
ting down the first nonsense that comes 
into his head. His popularity seems to 
rest chiefly on what are called his 
Elizabethan-Rabelaisian- Byronic enthusi- 
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asms, in the renewing of ancient gusto 
in modern times. 

A book called Mary Queen of Scots 
came from Linklater’s pen in 1933. His 
short stories and poems have appeared 
in many English magazines, notably the 
London Mercury, English Review, and 
Blackzvood’s Magazine. 

In appearance, Linklater is of medium 
height and Stock}-. He says good- 
humoredly, “I bear a striking resemb- 
lance to the sixth Chief Rain-in-the 
Face.” He has a high forehead and a 
fringe of hair that is the sandy hair of 
a Scot. The top of his head is totally 
bald, a feature which, together with his 
rimless glasses and clipped moustache, 
makes him look older than his given age. 

He is extremely reticent and shuns 
publicity. "I am very interested in what 
I write,” he declares, “I am sometimes 
pleased with it, but I am incorrigibly 
less interested in myself.” He found it 
a bore, he says, to compose a brief auto- 
biographical sketch for his publishers. 
And he wrote to the editors of the 
present volume: “To think of further 
details would be intolerably wearydng. 
I have so many more Interesting things 
to .write about.” 

Linklater’s home address is Binscarth, 
Finstown, Orkney. When he wants to 
finish a manuscript he goes away and 
leaves instructions with his wife. Mar- 
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jorif Linlclatcr, that no letters are to be 
forwarded. 

Eric Linklater’s works: 

Novcls: Wliitc Man's Saga, 1929; Poet’s 
Pub, 1029; Juan in America, 1931; The Men 
of Ness: The Saga of Tliorlief Coalbitcr's 
Sons, 1932; Magnus Mcrrinian, 1933. 

PoKMS : A Dragon Laughed and Other 
Poems, 1930. 

BiOGR.M'iiY ; Ben Jouson and King James; 
A Biography and a Portrait, 1031 ; Mary 
Queen of Scots, 1033. 

About F.ric Linklater ; 

Caiuididii loniiit ij:oh December 1931 

W. J. Locke 1S63-1930 


For a time, he taught mathematics at 
a secondary school in Glenalmond, Perth- 
shire, and from 1SS9 to 1900 lie was 
Senior French master at- the Oxford 
Military College, in Cowley, where (Sir) 
Eric Geddes was one of Ids pupils. In 
The Morals of Marcus Ordeync, in a 
passage that has been interpreted as 
autobiographical, he allows Marcus to 
say w'ith a seriousness that is rare with 
him: “I earned my living at school- 
slavery, leaching children the most use- 
less, the most disastrous, the most soul- 
cramping brand of knowledge wherewith 
pedagogues in their insensate folly have 
crip]ilcd the minds and blasted the lives 
of thousands of their fellow-creatures: 


J^ILLTAM JOHN LOCKE, English 
novelist and dramatist, was born 
on March 20. 1863, at Georgetown on 
the Demcrara, in Barbados, Trinidad, 
the elde.st son of John Locke, a Barbados 
banker, and a man of liter;ir_\- culture. 

Locke was brought to England as a 
child of three, and remained until he 
was nine, securing his elementary educa- 
tion. lie then returned to Trinidad to 
join his father, staying with him for nine 
years and continuing his training at the 
Queen’s Royal College, in Trinidad. At 
the age of eighteen, he again wont to 
England to complete his studies. He 
matriculated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1881, passed the mathematical 
tripos and received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree three years later. 

While a student, he spent his vacations 
in the Latin Quarter of Paris. As his 
real interests were in French and English 
literature, and as he did not have a high 
opinion of the value of mathematical 
study, one wonders why he chose to 
specialize in mathematics at Cambridge. 

After graduating, Locke lived in 
France for several )'ears, devoting him- 
self to the constant reading of French 
literature, both medieval and modem. 
His work shows the influence of this 
attachment in his sympathy with French 
characters, his style, his outlook on life 
and moralil 3 ‘, which is Gallic rather than 
Anglo-Saxon. The greater part of his 
life, Locke passed at his villa, Les 
Arcades, in Cannes. With Gosse, he is 
one of a group of Englishmen who loved 
France and evcrylliing French. 


elementary mathematics. It trains the 
mind — it teaches the boj's to think, they 
say. It doesn’t. In reality, it is a cut- 
and-dried subject, easy to fit into the 
curriculum. Its sacrosanctity saves 
educationists an enormous amount of 
trouble, and its chief use is to enable 
mindless j'oimg men from the univer- 
sities to make a dishonest living by 
teaching it to others, who in their turn 
may teach it to future generations.” 

In 1895, Locke published his first 
novel. At the Gate of Samaria. Altho 
regarded as one of his inferior works, 
it was successful enough to assure him 
that he could make a living — not by 
teaching the “most soul-cramping brand 
of IcnoVledge”— -but by writing fiction. 
It was followed by A Sfinly in Sliadojvs, 
Derelicts, and Idols, after which he gave 
up teaching. 

In 1897, a vacancy occurred in the 
position of secretary of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. Locke applied 
and was selected from a long list of 
competitors. At this time, the Institute 
desired as secretary, not an architect but 
an intelligent layman, one who was un- 
prejudiced bj' professional associations, 
and Locke was appointed largely on the 
basis of his knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages. As secretary, writes a member 
of the Institute, he “read the minutes 
at a rate which few could have equalled, 
and yet every word could be heard quite 
distinctly.” In 1907, after The Morals 
of Marcus Ordeync and The Beloved 
Vagabond (his most popular book) had 
definitely' established his reputation as a 
novelist, he resigned his secretaryship. 
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Both of these novels were also success- 
ful on the stage, the first with the charm- 
ing Alexandria Carlisle as Carlotta, and 
the second with Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree. 

During the World War, Locke was 
Head of the committee of the Societj’ 
of Authors, which dealt with the relief 
of literar}' men impoverished by the 
War. At his home in Hertfordshire, he 
also maintained at his own expense a 
hospital for invalid soldiers. In this 
work, which he carried on for eighteen 
months, he was aided by the sympathetic 
cooperation of his wife.. 

In the winter of 1929, Locke became 
ill at his villa on the Riviera ; after what 
seemed to be a slight improvement, he 
came to Paris to rest and to be placed 
under observation in a hospital. In 
February 1930, the English and Ameri- 
can newspapers announced that he was 
suffering from a liver complaint and that 
his chances for recovery were slight. On 
Monday, April 1, he underwent a serious 
abdominal operation, described by the 
surgeons as “successful.” For the next 
six weeks, his condition alternately 
cheered and alarmed his friends. Finally, 
after a brave fight — “as brave as any of 
the heroes of his novels” — he died at his 
Paris home, on Thursday, May IS, 1930. 
During his long illness, E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, the novelist, was the only 
friend who was allowed to see him. 
Memorial services were held in London 
at St. Martin-in-the-Field, on Tuesda}-, 
May 20. He was survived by his wife, 
Aimee Hamilton Meath, daughter of 
Theodore Ma.xwell Meath, whom he 
married in 1911, and by an adopted 
daughter, Sheila. 

Locke was smootli-shaven, and wore 
his hair brushed back in pompadour 
style. He had a high forehead and a 
■rather sharp nose and features. He 
wore pince-nez glasses. 

So much has been said about Locke’s 
hatred of school teaching that it is 
interesting to consider the statement, 
made shortly after his death, by Louis 
Goodrich, one of his pupils: “I see it 
stated that W. T. Locke found school- 
teaching uncongenial. This may have 
been so, but I think it should also be 
mentioned that he never allowed those 
whom he taught to have the slightest 


inkling that he found the process irk- 
some. Mr. Locke was my dormitory 
master and French instructor at the 
Oxford Military College for 2^ years, 
and nothing more happy or “joyous” 
than those French classes could be 
imagined. He imparted his knowledge 
as if he loved it, and our failures to 
acquire were always treated with the 
greatest good humor and encouragement. 
He was extremely popular with us, and 
deservedly so. At that time he used to 
contribute to the school magazine, and it 
is only about two 3 'ears ago that 1 
showed him some of these articles, which 
brought forth the remark T wrote very 
happily then. Don’t you think?’” 

Equally pleasing is the impression that 
Locke made upon his associates, as 
testified by Dr. Alexander Russell, 
F. R. S. and a master at the O.xford 
Military College during Locke’s connec- 
tion with it; “At the private meetings of 
the masters, Locke was always the. center 
of attraction. We knew that he was 
writing a book-, and some of us antici- 
pated for him a brilliant future. Fle was 
physically strong, and the best tennis 
player in the College, but he hated walk- 
ing and would take a hansom cab even 
if the distance was only a few yards.” 
As far as good citizenship was concerned, 
Russell continues, he regarded mathe- 
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matics as “an utterlj' futile and inhuman 
subject,” altlio he “tolerated” applied 
mathematics. “He had no enemies, and 
was one of the most kindly and lovable 
of men.” 

In his writing- habits, which probabl}' 
derived from the days when, as teacher 
and secretary of the Institute, his work- 
ing hours were fixed for him, Locke was 
systematic and methodical : he wrote for 
two hours before his noon and evening 
meals, and he spent two hours in the 
evening revising what he had written 
earlier in the day. 

His clubs were the Garrick, the Junior 
Athenaeum, which is purely social, the 
New V'agabonds, a dining club for liter- 
ary and theatrical people, and the Omar 
Khayyam, a dining club for “Omarians.” 
He was an honorary member of the 
Society for the Propagation of Archi- 
tecture, in Amsterdam, of the Central 
Society of Architects, in Spain and in 
Portugal, and of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Architects. 

Locke made several visits to the United 
States in order to arrange for the screen 
versions of his novels in Hollywood. 
Stella I\laris, which gave Belle Bennett 
one of the greatest roles of her career, 
The Coming of Amos, Simon the Jester, 
The Morals of M areas, and others, were 
successful pictures. 

Locke was, by design, a “popular” 
novelist. Regarding fiction as a means 
of entertainment, he avoided the serious 
problems of life, and concentrated on the 
romantic and fantastic. At the Gate of 
Sa)naria, Idols, and IFherc Love Is, are 
sensational novels of little value. The 
Morals of I\1 areas Ordeyne, which estab- 
lished his. reputation, is an exceedingly 
pleasant story of the adventures of a 
literary baronet and his pretty ward, 
Carlotta, who has escaped from a harem. 
The Beloved Vagabond, regarded by 
many as his best work, portrays a Quix- 
otic hero — a favorite type with him — in 
Paragot. SeNimas, a’ variation of the 
same theme, has been called “one of the 
funniest books of the twentieth century” 
by William Lyon Phelps, who confesses 
that it “is the only novel that I have been 
unable to read to myself in the presence 
of strangers.” Locke, himself, when 
asked to name the character he loved 
most among his own creations, replied. 


“Perhaps Septimus, who has always 
struck me as being rather a dear ass.” 
In this partiality, Locke also gives him- 
self away: what has been described as 
“endearing eccentricity,” in one form or 
another, he seemed to regard as the 
highest — or, at any rate, the most lovable 
— human quality. Simon the Jester, as 
far removed from reality as Locke’s 
other fictions, narrates the love affairs of 
a man condemned b}- his doctor to an 
earl}' death. Locke was emphatic in 
insisting that he never drew characters 
from real life, and his stories are 
sufficient evidence of the truth of his 
statement. Locke’s last novel. The Toivi't 
of Tombarel, was published a few weeks 
after his death. 

H. s. R. 

W. J, Locke’s works: 

Novri.s: At the Gate of Samaria, 1895: 
A Study In Shadows, 189O; The Demasogue 
and Lady Phayre, 1896; Derelicts. 1S97; Idols, 
1899; The White Dove, 1899; The Usurper, 
toot ; Where Love Is, 1903 ; The Morals of 
Marcus Ordeyne, 1905; The Beloved Vaga- 
bond, 1906: Septimus, 1909; Simon the Jester, 
1010; A Christmas Mystery, 1910; The Glory 
of Clementina Wing, 1911 1 The Joyous Ad- 
ventures of Aristide Pujol, J912; Stella Maris, 
1913: The Fortunate Youtli, 1914: Jallery, 
1915; The Wonderful Year, 1916; The Red 
Planet, 1917: The Rough Road, 1918; Far 
.'\way Stories, 1919; The House of Baltazar, 
1920; The Mountebank, 1941; Moordius- and 
Co., 1923; The Coming of Amos, 1924; . The 
Golden Adventure of Mr. Paradyne, 1924; 
The Great Pandolfo, 192,3; The Old Bridge, 
a Florentine Talc, 1926; The Kingdom of 
Thcophilus, 1927; Pcrella, 1928; Ancestor 
Jorico, 1929: The Town of Tombarel, 1930. 

Pi.AYS: Mr. Cynic, 1899; The Lost Legion, 
1000; The Morals of Alarciis, 1906: The 
Palace of Puck, 1907; Butterflies, 1908; The 
Beloved Vagabond, 190S; A Blank Cheque, 
1908; The Ivlan From the Sea, 1910; An 
Adventure of Aristide Pujol, 1912; The 
Mountebank (with Ernest Denny) 1923; The 
Light on the Mountain, 1926. 

About W. J. Locke: 

Adcock, A. St. J. Gods of Modern Grub 
Sired; Cooper, F. T. Some English Story 
Tellers; Hind, C. L. Authors and I; Marble, 
A. R. A Studv of the Modern Noz'el; 
Nichols, B. Are They the Same at Home! 
Phelps, W. L. The Advance of the English 
Novel; Weygandt, C. A. A Century of the 
English Nox’el; Williams, H. Modern Eng- 
lish IFriters, 

Bookman (London) 31:164 January 1907: 
.30:123 August 1916; Cambridge Public Library 
Record 3:23 September 19,30; Nezo York 
Times May 16. 19.30; May 17, io,30: Sfeclator 
124:462 April 3, 1920; Times (London) May 
17. 1930. 
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Jack London 1876-1916 

TACK LONDON, American novelist 
" and short story writer, was born John 
Griffith London in San Francisco on 
January 12, 1876. His father, John 
London, was a man of unsettled occupa- 
tion, at that time a policeman, who had 
eleven children a previous marriage. 
His mother’s maiden name was Flora 
Wellman. 

He spent his early childhood in 
Alameda, near San Francisco, where his 
father tried truck-gardening; in Oak- 
land, where tliej'- lived in five different 
houses in as many yea'rs ; and on a small 
ranch in San Mateo County. When he 
was ten, his father’s financial reverses 
forced them to settle on the waterfront 
of Oakland. 

Jack frequented the saloons and dives 
of the waterfront and became leader of 
a boys’ gang. Out of school hours he 
helped the family by selling newspapers, 
working on an ice wagon, and setting up 
pins in a bowling alley. For a year he 
worked in a cannery. Voraciously he 
read books of romance and adventure, 
and longed for the sea. 

Grammar school completed, London at 
fifteen bought a sloop called the Razzle 
Dazzle and for a year .robbed the oyster 
beds of San Francisco at night. He was 
known as the “Prince of the Oyster 
Pirates.” For another year he was a 
deput}' with the fish patrol. 

At seventeen he took a seven months’ 
cruise to the north Pacific on a sealing 
vessel. Returning to Oakland to find 
most of his roustabout companions dead 
or in jail, he made his first appearance in' 
print in the San Francisco Call for 
November 12, 1893, with a prize-winning 
account of a typhoon he had seen off the 
coast of Japan. 

During the winter of 1893-94 he 
worked in a jute mill and as coal-heaver 
in a boiler, and in the spring boarded an 
eastbound freight car in the wake of 
Coxe 3 -’s army of unemployed. “I be- 
came a tramp,” he said, “begging my 
way from door to door, wandering over 
the United States and Canada, sweating 
bloody sweats in slums and prisons.” 
He joined Kelly’s army at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, and left it at Hannibal, Missouri. 
In Niagara Falls he was arrested for 
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vagrancy and spent thirty days in the 
penitentiary. These experiences he re- 
lated later in The Road. 

London returned to Oakland and at 
nineteen began what he called “a frantic 
pursuit of knowledge.” For a year he 
studied in the Oakland High School, 
supporting himself by working as school 
janitor, and spending his spare time 
preaching socialism in the parks. (He 
gained some notoriety by being arrested.) 
Impatient to enter college, he crammed 
two years’ high school work into three 
months of intensive study and passed 
the examinations. Butafter one semester 
at the Universit}' of California in Berke- 
ley, he quit and got a job in a laundry. 

In the summer of 1897 London 
impulsively joined tlie first rush to the 
Klondike gold fields in Alaska. After a 
winter on the Yukon, short of his goal, 
an attack of scurvy in the spring forced 
him to turn Back. He sailed nineteen 
hundred miles in an open boat, and 
worked his way as a stoker to British 
Columbia, whence he traveled steerage 
to California. At home, finding his 
father dead and the family responsibility 
resting on his shoulders, he turned to 
writing as a means of earning money. 

After several unsuccessful attempts, 
he received five dollars from the Over- 
land Monthly of San Francisco for a 
storj' of Alaska called “To the Man on 
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Trail.” Seven more short stories of tlie 
North in quick succession brought seven- 
and-a-half dollars apiece. These were 
collected in 1900 to make his first book, 
The Son of the Wolf, kleanwhile he 
was so "broke” that he had to pawn his 
personal belongings. 

London was married on April 7, 1900, 
to Elizabeth IMaddeni of Oakland (they 
had two daughters, Joan and Bess) and 
two years later he published his first 
novel’ A Daughter of the Snows. 
Dressed in rags, he spent the summer of 
1902 in the slums of London, gathering 
material for a sociological study'. The 
People of the Abyss. He sold the manu- 
script of a dog story entitled The Call of 
the Wild outright to a New York pub- 
lisher for two thousand dollars, and the 
book made him a famous author at 
twenty'-seven. The sales were tremen- 
dous. Tho he wrote prolifically the rest 
of his life, this book is usually called 
his most enduring work. 

The author was in the Far East in 
1904. covering the Russo-Japanese War 
for the San Francisco E.vamincr. After 
two and a half years’ separation from 
his wife, he was divorced from her on 
November IS, 1905, and was married the 
ne.xt day in Oiicago to Charmian Kitt- 
redge of Berkeley. He ga\'e the Hearst 
papers a “scoop” on his marriage. Com- 
pleting the lecture tour in which he was 
engaged at the time, he took a honey- 
moon in the Caribbean and then settled 
at Glen Ellen in Sonoma County, Cali- 
fornia, where he made his home the rest 
of his life. 

Witli the earnings from the magazine 
fiction which he wr 'te at a feverish pace, 
London purchased a forty'-five foot yacht 
and named it the Sna7-k, after Lewis 
Carroll’s “The Llunting of the Snark.” 
In this yacht he and his wife set forth 
on a round-the-world cruise in April 
1907. but in the islands of the south 
Pacific he contracted a disease which he 
called “Biblical leprosy’” and the cruise 
was cut short. He returned to California 
by way of Ecuador in July 1909 after 
lydng ill in Australia for si.x months. A 
daughter was born in June 1910, but 
died within thirty-eight hours. 

From 1910 on, London traveled a 
good deal. He acquired a yawl, the 
Roomer, and in it cruised the inland bay's 


and rivers of California. In the summer 
of 1911 he took a four-horse driving 
trip of fifteen hundred miles over the 
country'. After an unhappy winter in 
New York in 1911-12, he sailed around 
Cape Horn from Baltimore to Seattle in 
eighty' day's. In 1914 he went to \^era 
Cruz, Mexico, as war correspondent for 
Collier’s. Thereafter he made frequent 
pleasure trips to Hawaii. 

Between travels London spent much 
of the time on his California ranch near 
Glen Ellen. There he constructed horse 
trails, established breeding stables, and 
supervised the farming. His wife, in 
her biography' of him, says that he was 
“really’ far more interested in introducing 
better farming in Sonoma County and 
the country at large than he was in 
leaving behind masterpieces of litera- 
ture.” He claimed that he never put his 
hand to a plow and all his knowledge of 
agriculture came out of books. 

At his home in Glen Ellen London 
rose early and wrote during the morn- 
ings, sometimes on a large flat rock 
which he used ns an outdoor table. The 
afternoons were given over to recreation, 
usually a swim in his pool, and in the 
evenings he liked to play cards or read 
aloud his own stories. His wife says 
that at these times he was "extremely 
handsome.” 

His skin was bronzed and he had dark- 
curly auburn hair. He was proud of his 
muscular physique. Pie called himself 
“a competitive beast,” bom for the battle 
of the primitive jungle rather than for 
modern civilization. His wife was his 
“mate-woman” and he was her "mate- 
man.” His habitual dress was riding 
clothes, with leather puttees and a wide- 
brimmed hat. He cared little for paint- 
ing or sculpture and disliked musical 
concerts. He has been described as a 
striking personality', spontaneous, inde- 
pendent, tireless, and full of nervous 
energy'. 

Pie wrote, as he lived, at an intense 
pitch, and in a highly' colored style, lavish 
with superlatives. He wrote mostly from 
first-hand experience, calling himself a 
realist. His stories dealt with the primi- 
tive, they’ glorified brute force, and they 
alway’s had what he called an "under- 
running motif.” Plis leading characters 
were super-men and super-women, blond. 
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with perfect bodies. Critics said that he 
was unsurpassed in swift action, espe- 
cially fights of animals and men, but that 
the dialogue in his stories seldom rang 
true. 

London declared that he hated writing 
and did it for money; that he alwaj's 
wrote what the magazine editors wanted 
and not what he wished to write. He 
would go into a rage when anyone 
suggested that his works were unfit for 
children to read. 

During 1915-16 London was con- 
stantly ill with uremia. His wife urged 
him to slacken his pace. He refused to 
alter his rich diet of underdone fowl or 
entirely to stop drinking. “I was con- 
vinced,” says Mrs. London in the biog- 
raphy, "that no mortal frame could out- 
last the terrific strain Jack was putting 
upon his own. Something had to break.” 
It is generally believed that he chose 
death, that he voluntarily committed 
suicide by indulgence. (He was in- 
volved in a lawsuit at the time and com- 
plained that all his friends had deserted 
him.) 

London died at Glen Ellen on Novem- 
ber 22, 1916, at the age of forty. The 
European papers gave him more atten- 
tion than Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria, who died at the same time 
(London had and still has a large read- 
ing public in Europe). His bod}' was 
cremated and the ashes buried beneath 
a large red boulder in a grove on Sonoma 
Itlountain, near his home. 

In sixteen years London wrote forty- 
eight volumes, including twenty novels 
and nineteen short story collections, some 
of which did not appear in book form 
until after his deatli. By 1933 seven 
posthumous books had been published 
from his papers and from the magazines. 
In 1920 Franklin K. Mathiews selected 
The Brown Wolf and Other Jack 
London Stories, and six years later 
Leonard D. Abbott edited his Essays of 
Revolt. The biography of London 
written by his widow Charmian was 
published in 1921. In 1931 Georgia L. 
Bamford’s The Mystery of Jack London 
Was withdrawn from the book market on 
the request of Mrs. London who said it 
made use of copyright material without 
the permission of the London estate. 


No discussion of Jack London would 
be complete without some mention of his 
intense social beliefs. Mrs. Bamford 
wrote: “[He] was at heart, mind, and 
body, a Socialist. His blood was full of 
it. Boiling .with it. His street speaking 
proved this, and tlie violence of his re- 
marks that I have heard was terrifying 
in the extreme.” This trait in London 
has had much to do with his popularity 
in Europe, particularly in Russia. 

Jack London’s works: 

Novels : A Daughter of the Snows, igo2 ; 
The Cruise of the Dazzler (juvenile) 1902; 
The Call of the Wild, 1903 ; The Sea Wolf, 
1904; The Game, 1905; VVhite Fang, 1906; 
Before Adam, 1907; The Iron Heel, 190S; 
Martin Eden (semi-autobiographical) 1909; 
Burning Daylight, 1910; Adventure, 1911; The 
Abysmal Brute, 1913 ; The Valley of the 
Moon, 1913; The Mutiny of the Elsinore, 
1914; Tlie Scarlet Plague, 1915; The Star 
Rover, 191S: The -'Vcorn Planter, 1916; The 
Little Lady of the Big House, 1916; Jerry of 
the Islands, 1917: Michael Brother of Jerry, 
1917; Hearts of Three (for moving picture) 
1920. 

Short Stories ; The Son of the Wolf, 
1900: The God of His Fathers, 1901 ; (Chil- 
dren of the Frost, 1902; The Faith of Men, 
1904; Tales of tlie Fish Patrol (juvenile) 
1905; Moon-face and Other Stories, 1906; 
Love of Life and Other Stories, 1907; Lost 
Face, 1910; When God Laughs, 1911 ; South 
Sea Tales, 1911; A Son of the Sun, 1912; 
The House of Pride, 1912; Smoke Bellew 
Tales, 1912; The Night Born, 1913; Tlie 
Strength of the Strong, 1914; The Turtles 
of Tasman, 1916; The Red One, 191S; On the 
Makaloa ilat, 1919; The Brown Wolf and 
Other Jack London Stories (chosen by Frank- 
lin K. Mathiews) 1920; Dutch Courage and 
Other Stories, 1922. 

AuTonioGRAi’HY : The Road, 1907; The 
Cruise of the Snark (articles) 1911 ; John 
Barleycorn, 1913. 

Essays and Studies : The Kempton-W'ace 
Letters (in collaboration with Anna Strunsky) 
1903; Tlie People of the Ahyss, 1903; War 
of the Classes, 1905; Revolution, 1910; The 
Human Drift, 1917; Essays of Revolt (edited 
by Leonard D. Abbott) 1926. 

Plays: Scorn of Women, 1906; Theft, 1910; 
The Acorn Planter, 1916. 

About Jack London : 

Braybrooke, P. Peeps at the Mighty; Chis- 
lett, W. Moderns and Near-Moderns; Chubb. 
E. W. Stories of Authors; Johnson, M. E. 
Through the South Seas With Jack London; 
London, C. The Book of Jack London; Lon- 
don, C. The Log of the Snark; London, C. 
Our Hazvaii; London, J. The Cruise of the 
Snark; London, J. John Barleycorn; London, 
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J. The Road; Mencken, H. L. Prejudices: 
First Scries. 

Bookman 68:667 February 1920; Craftsman 
9:607 1906; Literary Review 4:469 January 
26, 1924: Living Age 292:124 January J3, 
1917; Overland Monthly 69:405 ^tay 1917: 
76:65 October 1920; Touchstone 6:416 March 
1920. 

Pierre Loti 1S50-1923 

P IERRE LOTI (literary name of 
Julien Viaud) French novelist, was 
horn in Rochefort on Januarj' 14, I8S0. 
He came from a famil}’ of sailors. His 
great-great-grandfather left behind him 
a book entitled Naitfragcs ct Aventurcs 
dc M. Pierre Viaud which proves him 
to have been not merely an interesting 
writer but “an intrepid and widely- 
traveled navigator.” Then, again, Julien’s 
paternal grandfather, Sergeant-Major of 
the “Achilles,” died as a result of wounds 
received at the battle of Trafalgar; and, 
finally, his maternal grandfather. Captain 
R e n a u d i n, sank with his ship the 
“Avenger.” This ancestral love for the 
sea may account, in part, for the direc- 
tion of Julien’s career. 

According to an authority, “Rochefort 
is in the lowlands of Saintonge, one of 
the dreariest places in France; it is on 
the river Charente, fifteen miles from 
the sea, an artificial military port created 
by Colbert, Minister of Louis XIV.” 
Such is Julien’s setting; a sad town and 
a sad home — an old bourgeois family 
of strict Huguenot stock. His father 
renounced Catholicism in order to marry 
Nadine Te.xicr. 

When Julien was born, his father was 
forty-si.x, his mother forty; they had 
two children, a daughter, nineteen, and 
a son, twelve. There were, besides, 
grandmothers and aunts. In other words, 
Julien was not expected, and when he 
arrived, he found himself surrounded 
with old people. The child did not have 
much fun at home; he was not allowed 
to go outside by himself, not even to 
school. Flis mother, aunt’s, and sister 
took care of his early education, which 
consisted mostly of Bible-reading. Later, 
tutors came (and he disliked them in- 
tensely) to teach him Latin, English, 
and Greek'. Finallj’', on attaining the 
age of twelve, he was sent to the college 
— called since 1923 Lycee Pierre Loti. 


Julien hated the place. He was too timid 
and his seeming aloofness did not win 
him any friends. His work was rather 
mediocre. Aldio he showed some inter- 
est in Latin, his French composition 
gave little evidence of talent. 

Influenced by his family, Julien had 
planned to become a Protestant minister, 
but as he grew older he wanted to be 
a sailor. On March 10, 1865, his elder 
brother, a surgeon in the navy, died at 
sea and was buried in the Bay of Bengal. 
“Having lost one son at sea, the Viauds 
might naturally have shrunk from trust- 
ing the other one upon it; but their 
financial embarrassments forced them to 
subdue this reluctance.” Julien would 
have to earn his own living. 

After a short course in Rocliefort, 
Julien went in October 1866 to Paris to 
continue his studies at the Lycee Henri 
IV. Little can be said about his Paris- 
sojourn. As he himself declared: “I 
hung about the usual resorts of the Left 
Bank; but iny manner was variable, 
abrupt and awkward, scared, like a bird 
put full-grown in a cage. I had a good 
many surprises. The only memories 1 
have carried away 'were of dull, siclten- 
ing, unhealthy things. People have sung 
that sort of life. Personally, I am with- 
out taste for the poetry of the garret, 
the grisette, and the estaminet.” All he 
saw from the window of his lodging was 
“a stupef}’ing assembl}’’ of chimney-pots. 
It was sad enough to make one weep.” 
Julien was eating his heart out — ^Iw 
suffered agonies of home sickness. 

On October 1, 1867 Julien entered the 
naval school at Brest; he was received 
ns a cadet on tlie training ship “Borda.” 
“In the floating cloister wherein our 
youth was abruptly enclosed, life was 
rude and austere. In several respects, it 
was like that of the sailors. Like them, 
we lived mucli in tlie wind, in the fog, 
in the mist which left on one’s lips a 
taste of salt. Like them, we climbed 
the yards to furl sails, w'hich tore our 
hands; we worked the guns with the 
old-fashioned tackle and tarred ropes; 
and in all weathers, generally blown 
about by the western gales, we went for 
boat practice on the vast roadstead. 
During the hours of study, in the inter- 
ior of the cloister, seated at our desks 
in the great gun rooms, we became 


Pierre Loti: p’yfir 16-te 
Viaud: v’3'6 
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absorbed in matliematics and astronomy. 
These s'tudies were, in a way, soothing. 
They had a calming effect on our senses 
and imagination like muscular fatigue.” 

Gazetted as a junior midshipman, 
Julien embarked oh board the “Jean 
Bart” on October 1, 1869, for an in- 
structional world-wide cruise. The “Jean 
Bart” touched at all the five continents. 
Julien attended a Fourth of July cele- 
bration in New York — and got drunk 
for the second time in his life. Shortly 
after the celebration the training ship 
.hurried back home in consequence of 
the outbreak of the Franco-German 
War. He was back in Brest on July 31, 
1870, on time to set sail in the corvette 
“Deeres" bound for the Northern Sea 
and the Baltic. He had been promoted 
to first-class midshipman altho the com- 
mander’s report did not sound very 
encouraging: “A spoilt child — poor 
physique — no application to his profes- 
sional interests — has the temperament of 
an artist.” One must admire the com- 
mander for his discernment. The frail 
midsliipman did have the temperament 
of an artist: not only had he found a 
sweetheart in every port but he wrote 
about it. On January' 25, 1872, Julien 
Viaud was baptized Pierre Loti (loti 
means rose in Tahitian) in tlie gardens 
of Queen Pomare on one of those South 
Sea Islands he loved so dearly'. 


For twelve y'ears Loti sailed far and 
wide over every' sea and absorbed the 
exotic quality of every' land: Constan- 
tinople gave him Aziyade and its sequel, 
Faiitome d’Orient (both in translation 
in one volume, as Coiistantwople') as 
well as Les Desenchantces (Disen- 
chanted) ; Tahiti gave him Le Manage 
de Loti (The Marriage of Loti) ; Sene- 
gal, Le Roman d’un Spahi (The Romance 
of a Spahi) ; Brittany' and the ocean, 
Mon Frere Yves (My Brother Yves); 
the Northern Seas, Peclieur d’Islandc 
(An Iceland Fisherman) ; Algeria, Les 
Trois Dames de la Kasbah; Japan, 
Madame Chrysantheme; the Basque 
country', Ramuntclio. Altho his first 
novel, Aziyade, published anony'mously', 
passed almost unnoticed, his second. The 
Marriage of Loti, won him a tremendous 
success. His vague impressionism and 
melancholy appealed equally' to the big 
public and the more fastidious critics. 
Jules Lemaitre, one of the literary dic- 
tators of the day', declared: “I have 
never been so deeply moved by a book.” 
Daudet befriended him and introduced 
him to the Goncourt circle. As his 
novels appeared in uninterrupted suc- 
cession, Loti was accepted as one of 
the outstanding figures. in French liter- 
ature. Curiously enough, his literary' 
vocation moved faster than his naval 
profession. In 1892, at the time he 
joined tlie French Academy (he defeated 
Emile Zola!) and became one of the 
Immortals, he had not even attained the 
rank of naval captain! From where 
did Loti derive his power? Women, 
salons, clericals — some gossiped — and 
then, again, because he had charmed his 
public with the then fashionable notes 
of exoticism, melancholy', scepticism, 
and a perfumed style. Despite it all, his 
career reached its highest fruition in 
1886 with the publication of An Iceland 
Fisherman, a novel which has found a 
niche among the classics of fiction. 

If his literaiy' gifts brought him to 
the Academy', his services to his country’ 
won him the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honor in 1922. Loti rubbed elbows 
with kings and emperors, married a 
brilliant lady, and found in his son 
Samuel "a devoted friend and loy'al col- 
laborator.” During the W'^ar he wrote 
hysterical pamphlets against the Germans 
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(embodied in his books La Hycnc En- 
ragcc and L’Hoircur Allcmand) and vig- 
orously if unconvincingl}' defended his 
friends tlie Turks in La Mart dc Notre 
Chore France en Orient. With tlie ap- 
proadi of old age his prestige suffered a 
great deal. He found solace in his grand- 
child and’ his best friends, his cats. A 
few faithful friends visited him in his 
beautiful palace whicli contained a 
Gotliic hall, a Renaissance hall, a beau- 
tiful mosque rebuilt from one demolished 
in Damascus, and a vast Chinese hall 
in red and gold, adjoining a pagoda — 
“everywhere, objects rare and beautiful, 
arms presented by the Sultan of Oman 
or otlier exotic princes, gifts from the 
Commander of the Faithful.” But far 
more interesting than his wonderful 
Turkish chamber “was the odd little 
grotto built by big brother Custave for 
a little bojf’s amusement, the motlier’s 
bedroom, and the typical provincial salon 
in red velvet, where Loti’s bourgeois 
forebears, entering at any moment, 
would have found themselves at home.” 

Pierre Loti breathed his last at four 
o’clock on Sunday, June 10, 1923. 
“Covered by a tricolor flag, the coffin 
was conveyed on a gun-carriage to the 
riverside escorted by sailors and marines, 
where it was carried aboard the despatch- 
boat, Chamois. Along the banks of the 
Charente the people saluted and threw 
flowers at the passing ship. Across a 
rough sea steamed the Chamois, escorted 
now by four torpedo boats. At St.- 
Pierre d’Oleron, in the little ‘temple’ 
where the Renaudins and Te.xiers had 
worshipped, the pastor pronounced a 
short prayer. And in the dusk — such a 
dusk, perhaps, as that in which he had 
seen his life spread out before him — 
when the crowds and the soldiers had 
departed, Pierre Loti was laid in the 
earth by his son and a few faithful 
sailors.” 

Principal works of Pierre Loti: 

Fiction: Aziyade, 1S79; Le Manage de 
Loti, 1S80; Le Roman d’un Spahi, 1S81; 
Fleurs d’Ennui, 1882; Mon Frere Yves, 18S3; 
Pecheur d'islande. 1886; Madame Chrysan- 
tlieme, 18S7; Le Roman d’un Enfant, 1S90; 
Le Livre de la Pitie et de la Mort, 18^; 
Fantome d’Orient, 1S92; Matelot, 1S93: Ra- 
muntclio, 1897; Madame Prune, 1905; Les 
Desenchantecs, 1906. 


AND YESTERDAY _ 

Tiuwel Impressions and Essays: Propos 
d’Exil, 1SS7; Japoneries d'Exil, 1SS9; An 
Maroc, 1S90; Line Exilee, iSp,’;; Le Desert, 
1S95: Jerusalem, 1S95; La Galilee, 1895; 
Figures et Clioses qui Passaient, iSqS; Re- 
flets sur la Sombre Route, 1S99; Les Derniers 
Jours de Pekin, 1902; L’lnde, 1903; Vers 
Ispahan, 1904; La lilort de Pliilae, 1909; Le 
Chateau de la Belle-au-Bois-Dormant, 1910; 
Un Pelerin d’Angkor, 1912; La Turquie 
Agonisante, 1913; La Hyene Enragee, 1916; 
Qtielques Aspects du Vertige Mondial, 1917; 
L’Horreur Allemande, 191S; La klort de 
Notre Chere France en Orient, 1920; Su- 
premes Visions d’Orient, 1921. 

Pierre Loti’s works in English trans- 
lation : 

Fiction: My Brother Yves, 1SS7 (also ns 
A Tale of Brittany, 1924) ; An Iceland Fisher- 
man, 18S7 (other translations, 1893, 1899, 
1924, 1931): Rarahu, 1S90 (also as The Mar- 
riage of Loti, 1930 and Tahiti, 1930) ; The 
Romance of a Spain, 1890 (also as The 
Sahara, 1921 ) ; A Child’s Romance, 1891 (also 
as The Story of a Child, 1901) ; A Phantom 
from the East, 1S92 (also as Constantinople, 
together with story' by that name, 192S) ; The 
Book of Pity’ and Death, 1892; Madame 
Chrysantheme, 1S97 (also as Japan, 1915) ; 
Ramuntcho, 1897 (also as A Tale of the 
Pyrenees, 1913) ; Aladame Prune, 1905 (also 
1919) ; Disenchanted, 1906 (also 1924) ; Con- 
stantinople, 192S. 

Travel Impressions, etc: From Lands of 
Exile, 188S; Into Morocco, 1SS9, also 1892; 
Last Days of Pekin, 1902; India, igofi; 
Egypt, 1909; Daughter of Heaven (a pI.Ty, 
with Judith Gauthier) 1912; Carmen Sylva 
and Sketches of Orient, 1912; Siam, 1913: 
Turkey in Agony', 1913: klorocco, 1914: On 
Life's By-W.-iys, 1914; .Terusalcm, 1915; The 
Trail of the Barbarians, 1917; Notes of My 
Youth, 1924. 

About Pierre I.,oti : 

Bainvillc, J. An Sciiil dn Sii-clc; Barry, 
\V. F. Heralds of Revoti; Barthou, L. Pierre 
Loti; Bertuccioli, A. Pierre Loti : Vita c 
Opere; Borgese, G. La Vila e il Libro; 
D’Auvergne, E. B. Pierre Loti: The Roiiiancc 
of a Great IVritcr; Farrere, C. Loti; Faure, 
P. Meditation snr Loti; Giraud, V. Portraits 
d’Ames; Guerard, A. L. Five Masters of 
Frcneh Romanec; Gosse, E. French Profiles; 
Hirschmann-Guenzel, G. Dcr Todesgedanke 
bci Pierre Loti; James, H. Essays in London 
and Elseivhcre ; Lemaitrc, J. Literary Imjires- 
sions; Mallet, F. Pierre Loti; Marie!, J. 
Pierre Loti; Odette, V. Mon Ami Pierre Loti; 
Robert, L. de. Dc Loti d Pronst; Serban, N. 
Pierre Loti: Sa Vic, Son Oenzire; Sherman, 
S. P. Critical IVoodcnts; Stephens, W. French 
Novelists of Today. 

Catholic Educational Reviezu 9:225, 304 . 
1905: Contemporary Reviezu 138:76 July 1930: 
Edinburgh Rez/iezv 198:400, 1903; McGill Uni- 
zzersity Magaainc 19:209, 1920. 
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Amy Lowell 1874~1925 

A my LOWELL, American poet and 
critic, was born Februaiy 9, 1874, 
at Brookline, Massachusetts, the daughter 
of Augustus and Katharine Bigelow 
Lawrence Lowell. Of tlie five children 
in the family she was the youngest; the 
eldest were Percival Lowell, the astron- 
omer, who observed what he believed to 
be canals and indications of life on the 
planet Mars, and .Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, president of Harvard Universit 3 '. 
The American Lowells are descended 
from Perceval Lowell (or Lowle) a 
Bristol merchant, who came to Newbur)', 
Massachusetts, in 1639. 

Amy Lowell’s paternal grandfatlier, 
John Amory Lowell, a cousin of James 
Russell Lowell, was a pioneer cotton 
manufacturer. (Her fathei', too, was 
prominent in the cotton industry.) Her 
maternal grandfather, Abbott Lawrence, 
was minister to England. 

Am}' Lou'ell was educated in private 
schools. “I am Am}' Lowell of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts,” she used to say by 
way of introduction. The house in which 
she was born and in which she was to 
die made a deep impression on her and 
appears time and again in her poetr}'. 
The beautiful garden was especially dear 
to her, and she was devoted to the horses, 
cows, and dogs that the family kept. She 
learned to ride a horse fearlessly. Her 
mother, who was adept at music and 
languages, gave her a thoro grounding in 
French. 

At the age of eight she was taken 
abroad and rushed thru Scotland, Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
Germany, Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden. This trip excited her so much 
lliat she became seriously ill : it was 
many years before she conquered her 
fear of the dark. 

When she was twenty-one, in 1895, 
her mother died; the death of her father 
occurred five years later. After the 
loss of her father in 1900, Amy Lowell 
bought the family estate, Sevenels, in 
Brookline, a “high, square, mansard- 
roofed, brown stone mansion. . . em- 
bowered in old trees and lawns and 
gardens. . . a very monument of seairity, 
financial, social, traditional.” 


Meanwhile she had spent six months 
abroad in 1896, the winter of 1897-98 
on the Nile (again the overstrain re- 
sulted in illness) the winter of 1898-99 
on a ranch in California, and the next 
summer in England. In the ornate high- 
ceiled vastness of Sevenels she was to 
live the rest of her life except for the 
summer of 1905 spent in Europe, the 
winter of 1908 in Greece and Turkey, 
and visits to England in 1913 and 1914. 

Travel and books were chiefly respon- 
sible for the enrichment of Amy Lowell’s 
experience and the broadening of her 
horizon. Charles Cestre comments; “She 
paid but little attention to current ideas 
or social problems, but gave herself with 
all her soul (her works proclaim it) to 
the picturesqueness of things, to the 
charm of histor}', and above all to the 
fascination of art. Evidently she has 
felt the influence of painting, of sculp- 
ture, but still more the enchantment of 
the decorative marvels conceived by the 
minute ingenuity and subtle dexterity of 
the artisans of Flanders, Italy, and 
France, without neglecting Japanese 
prints and the porcelains of China. She 
allowed herself to be surrounded by the 
super-fine tonalities created by the work- 
ers in art of all times and of all coun- 
tries, made from the vivid hue of prints, 
from the reflections of lacquers, from 
the scintillation of jewels, from the play 
of color on brocade, from the soft lines 
of carved wood and of wrought metals.” 

Ever since her childhood, Amy Lowell 
had entertained vague ideas of becoming 
an author, but made no serious attempt 
to write poetry until her twenty-eighth 
year. (“About 1902 I discovered that 
poetry. . . was my natural mode of ex- 
pression. And from that moment I 
began to devote myself to it seriously, 
studying as hard as possible, and endeav- 
oring to perfect myself in the art.”) 
She did not appear in print until she 
was thirty-six, when a poem of hers was 
published in the Atlantic Monthly 
(August 1910). 

In 1911 she translated Alfred de Mus- 
set’s Caprice and played the leading role 
in an amateur performance in Boston. 
A year later her first book of poems, A 
Dome of Many-Coloured Glass, was pub- 
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lislied. It was weak, conventional, and 
imitative, sliowing little promise. 

Amy Lowell's visit to England in 1913 
is a significant event in her career. In 
London she met Ezra Pound and the 
new insurgent group of Imagisl poets. 
These she “dined and wined and motored 
. . . with a lavishness unheard-of among 
poets.” This meeting, says Harriet 
I^lonroe. led to pleasant friendships with 
John Gould Fletcher, H. D., and Richard 
Aldington, “and to a pleasant enmity 
with Ezra Pound — for two such domi- 
nant personalities could not get on in the 
same boat.” After the publication of 
Pound’s antholog}' Dcs Itnagisics in 1914, 
Miss Lowell appeared again on the Lon- 
don scene, as John Gould Fletcher re- 
calls in his autobiographical sketch in 
this volume, “with the project of turning 
the anthology into an annual volume. 
Ezra and she quarreled over the editor- 
ship, and also over Ezra’s increasing 
Vorticism.” 

Amy Lowell had her way: Pound with- 
drew from the Imagist ranks, and she 
returned to Brookline witii tlie manu- 
script of Some Imagist Poets, an an- 
thology which appeared in three succes- 
sive years, 1915, 1916, and 1917, the 
first of which contained a preface de- 
fining the tenets of the group. Amy 
Lowell’s Imagist clan consisted of 
Richard Aldington, F. ,S. Flint, D. H. 


Lawrence (three Englishmen) and John 
Gould Fletcher, IT. D., and herself (three 
Americans). The group took its name 
from the fourth statement in its mani- 
festo : “To present an image. . . We are 
not a school of painters, but we believe 
that poetry should render particulars 
c.xactly and not deal in vague general- 
ities, however magnificent and sonorous.” 
The Imagists declared their faith in the 
exaet word; “free verse”; “absolute 
freedom in the choice of subject” ; “hard 
and clear” poetry; concentration. Miss 
Lowell became the belligerent champion 
of the Imagists, stirred up considerable 
controvers}', and brought the name of 
herself and her colleagues into the lime- 
light, where she remained until her death. 

Any' Lowell’s second volume of poems. 
Sword Blades and Poppy Seed, published 
in 1914, convinced critics and public of 
her importance. It ivas a remarkable 
improvement over her first book, includ- 
ing not onl}’ a number of fine specimens 
in her new Imagist and vers libre style, 
but also the first appearance in English 
of “polyphonic prose,” which she im- 
ported and adapted from the French. 
“Polyphonic,” she wrote, "means ‘many- 
voiced,’ and the form is so-called because 
it makes use of the ‘voices’ of poetry, 
namely: metre, vers libre, assonance, 
alliteration, rly'me, and return. It em- 
ploys eveiy form of rhythm, even prose- 
rhythm at times.” Despite her brilliant 
efforts in behalf of “polyphonic verse,” 
it never became naturalized in English 
verse and seems to have died witli her. 

. Amy Lowell readily admitted her in- 
debtedness to France. “For the purely 
technical side I must- state my immense 
debt to the French, and perhaps above 
all to the so-called Parnassian school, 
altho .some of the writers who have 
influenced me most do not belong to it.” 
She was unusual among Atnerican poets 
for her indefatigable interest in tech- 
nique. “A poet,” she declared, “must 
learn his trade in the same niMner, and 
with the same painstaking care, as a 
cabinet-makfcr.” 

A critical study of Six French Poets 
in 1915 was ^pllowed b}' a third volume 
of verse, Mcn\jVomen and Ghosts. In 
Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, 
Miss Lowell appraises six of her con- 
temporaries. Can Grande’s Castle con- 
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tains her best work in "polyphonic 
prose.” Pictures of the Floating World, 
a lyric and self-revealing volume, shows 
the influence of Chinese and Japanese 
poetrj'; Legends is a resourceful retell- 
ing of “Tales’of Peoples” of many lands; 
Fir-Flozucr Tablets contains translations 
from the Chinese, in collaboration with 
her friend Mrs. Florence Ayscough ; A 
Critical Fable, published anonymously in 
1922, is an amusing, often satirical, 
series of rh}'med portraits of contem- 
porar}' poets, including one of herself. 
The last four years of her life were oc- 
cupied with the writing of her monu- 
mental two-volume biography of John 
Keats, published shortl}’ before her 
death. Three volumes of poems were 
published posthumously under the editor- 
ship of her literary e.xecutor, Mrs. 
Harold Russell, the friend to whom Amy 
Lowell had dedicated all her poems. 

Amy Lowell’s friends and enemies — 
she had plent}' of both — have given us 
many vivid impressions of her appear- 
ance and personality. Legends of her 
domineering assertiveness, her enormous 
size, her big black cigars, have circulated 
in and out of print. The incongruity 
between the traditional conformity of 
her inheritance and the defiant individu- 
ality of her character made her eccentri- 
cities seem doubly startling. 

“She was of immense physique,” 
wrote an English observer, "with a mas- 
sive head, a brow that suggested a vast 
reservoir of brain force, a voice that told 
of arrogant and conquering vitality. . . 
She was masculine, overwhelming. . . 
A good round oath was as natural to her 
lips as the uncompromising cigar that 
gave flavor to her after-dinner talk and 
kept her going thru nights of literary 
labor, for she habitually worked till 
dawn.” ■ 

Clement Wood recalls that his first 
impression was of “an abiding charm of 
personalitj% a spiritual magnetism, that 
disposed me to confiding friendship from 
the start. . . Her bodily frame was ex- 
cessively stout and ungainly; her face 
held something childish, self-consciously 
prim, and almost mediocre, with a sleek 
urbanity of self-assurance grown from 
her long cultural background.” 


• A vivid portrait of Amy Lowell and 
of her household has been written by 
Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, who evok-es 
the unwieldy bod}' “encased in a trim 
uniform of rich dark satin, ryith stiff 
boned collar and undcrsleevcs of net”. . . 
the high-pitched voice. . . the trick of 
“turning midnight to morn and morn to 
midnight”. . . the kimonas, typewriters, 
and secretaries. . . the crowded luxurious 
rooms. . . the seven beloved Scotch sheep 
dogs that took such special delight in 
biting timid visiting poets that Miss 
Lowell was forced to choose between the 
dogs and the poets, and chose the 
poets. . . It is typical of the ruthlcssness 
of her decisions that she did not send 
the dogs away, but bad them all killed. 
Miss Sergeant recalls having seen Amy 
Lowell rending in bed “under a black- 
umbrella in the bright liglit of mid- 
afternoon, smoking, of course, the 
equally black cigar.” When the poet 
arrived at a New York hotel, she or- 
dered every large mirror to be swathed 
in black — a practice she may have bor- 
rowed from Queen Elizabeth — every 
clock stopped. . . “and woe to the waiter 
who did not produce ten or twelve 
pitchers of ice water in a twinkling, and 
begin to sharpen his steel dinner knives. 
Woe to the housekeeper who had not 
prepared the sixteen pillows and the soft 
old linen. Woe to the ticket agency 
that had not saved its best seats for the 
low-brow plays, and the editors of the 
magazines who were not besieging the 
telephone.” 

She liked to command editors, as she 
.commanded her satellites; the anguish 
that overwhelmed her at a typographical 
error in one of her poems was incon- 
solable. “I made myself a poet,” she is 
reported to have said, “but the Lord 
made me a business man.” It has been 
remarked tliat she had no real genius, 
except a genius for publicity. The two 
persons who most influenced her — 
Eleonora Duse and Ada Russell — were 
both actresses, and she played her own 
part, as a sort of “female Roosevelt 
among the Parnassians,” with gusto and 
brilliance. Amy Lowell, did much to 
help and comfort Duse during the Italian 
actress’ fatal American tour. 
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A (lcscrij)lion of her day reads: “She 
began to write wlien otliers retire to 
rek. went to bed as early birds arise, 
sleeping the niornitig awa}-, breakfasting 
at two "or three in the afternoon, delving 
with her secretaries till dark, on that 
fabulous poetie correspondence wliich she 
carried on like a business, slowly dressing 
for a formal dinner, and beginning the 
day’s work again at eleven or midnight.” 

Despite her rebelliousness, Amy Lowell 
at heart never forsook the traditions of 
her class. She remained a conservative, 
an aristocrat, an autocrat. Contemporary 
social phenomena did not interest her. 
In politics she was a straight Republican. 

To the biography of Keats she gave 
much of the strength of her last years; 
and undoubtedly it hastened her death. 
The work had its origin in a commemor- 
ative adilress that she was invited to 
give at Yale University in 1921 on the 
100th anniversaiy of Keats’ death. It 
was a true and passionate labor of love, 
amounting practically to a re-living of 
Keats’ life day by day, and altho scholars 
have been critical of her emphasis and 
some of her inferences, the book will 
probably stand as “the most mellow fruit 
of her pen.” 

“To tell the truth I am simply worn 
out,” she wrote in ^[.ay 1924, when she 
was deep in the book. A month later 
she was “drowned in proof” and yeanl- 
ing to be “a free woman again.” When 
the book was published early in 1925, 
she was busy with arrangements, despite 
the discomfort and pain that afllicted her, 
for a visit to England, with lectures at 
Oxford, Cambridge, Eton, Edinburgh, 
etc. Rut her strength gave out ; stricken 
with paralysis, she lapsed into uncon- 
sciotisncss and died in the house of her 
birth on iM.ay 12, 1925, at the age of 
fifty-one. The report that unfavorable 
English criticism of John Reals hastened 
her death is branded b}' Professor John 
L. Lowes as “baseless.” 

IVhat’s O'clock, a posthumous vol- 
ume of poems, was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for Poetry in 1926. An authorized 
biography of Amy Lowell was in course 
of preparation bv S. Foster Damon in 
1933. 


Am}' Lowell’s works: 

PocMs: A Dome of Many-Coloured Gl.iss. 
1012; Sword Blades and Poppy Seed, 1914; 
Men, Women and Ghosts, 1916; Can Grande's 
Castle, 191S; Pictures of the Floating World, 
1910: Legend.s, 1921; Fir-Flower Tablets’ 
(with Florence Ayscough) 1921; A Critical 
Fable, 1922; What’s O’Clock, 1925; East 
Wind, 1926; Ballads for Sale, 1927: Selected 
Poems of Amy Lowell (edited by John Liv- 
ingston Lowes) 192S. 

Prose; Six French Poets, 191S: Tendcncic.s 
in Modern American Poetry, 1917; John 
Keats, 1925. 

About .'Vmy Lowell: 

Aiken, C. Skel'ticisnis; Boynton, P. H. 
5 <)«ie Coiticmporary Americans; Brenner, R. 
Ten Modern Poets; Ccstre, C. The Poetry 
of Amy Lowell; Dictionary of American 
Pioejraflty; Farrar, J. The Literary Sfol- 
li(]lil; Monroe, H. Poets and Their Art; 
Sergeant, E. S. fire Under the Andes; 
Untermeyer, L. American Poetry Since igoo; 
Wood, C, Amy Lowell. 

foohman C.f.it March 1926; Kew Kefuhlic 
.M :o22 Kovemher iS, 1925; North American 
JCeriew 221:50s March 1925: Saturday Re- 
firte of Literature i May 23, 1925; 
Scribner's Magazine S2;329 September 1927. 

Marie Belloc Lo\yTides 1S6S- 

z\utobiographical sketch of Marie Belloc 
Lowndes, English novelist: 

' J'"'!] RU my French father, Louis Bcl- 
loc, a member of the French Bar, 
in other words an avocat, I am descended 
from the last colonel of the famous 
Berwick Brigade, the regiment whiclt 
was raised in Scotland and Ireland to 
fight for the Stuarts. They fought at 
Fontenoy, and also at Waterloo on the 
French side. At Waterloo the famous 
charge of the Cuirassiers was led by 
Colonel Baron Chnsseriau, one of my 
four great uncles who were generals of 
Napoleon. My own grandmother, who 
lived till I was a girl of fifteen, was 
present at the last review held by Na- 
poleon, her father being one of his staff 
officers. 

Seventeen of my French relations 
served in the late Mkar, and my heart is 
all French. This docs not mean that I 
am not proud of the fact that my dear 
English mother was own great grand- 
daughter to Joseph Priestley, the Unitar- 
ian minister who has been called "the 
father of modern science,” and who took 
refuge in America ns a result\of his ill 


Belloc Lowndes: bel'ok loimz 
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Irc.-ilinciil Ity tlie liiitish Tory mol) wlu-ii 
ho tlocl.'irod that "all men arc horn free 
and equal.” 

There are dislin.c;nislied descendants 
of Doctfir Priestley living now in Amer- 
ica, My hrother Hilaire Ikdloc anil 
myself are Doctor Priestley’s only de- 
scendants in Europe. 

1 had practically no education at all, 
save two years in a beautiful an<l well 
managed convent school. 1 lived half 
the year in ITance and half the year in 
England, which in a way was an educa- 
tion in itself, for it g.ave me the immense 
privilege of an intimate knowledge of 
the literature of two nations, or imleed 
I may say three nations, for Rollo was 
most certainly my first sweetheart, and 
Little JToiinv! were my first girl friends. 

I began writing at the age of si.xtecn, 
(I do not care now to give my age. tho 
I did not mind doing so till comiiarativciy 
.lately) being at the time deeply inter- 
ested in history. Many years went by 
licfore I wrote my first novel, tho I had 
alw.ays intended to write stories, .and 
very early developed a j>lot mind. My 
best known novels arc 'Tlir Lof/r/rr, Good 
Old Atiita, The Story of /ly, and I.etty 
Lynlon. 

I have no literary preferences. Every- 
thing I think good, old or new, whether 
in jioetry, in im.aginativc literature, or in 
belles letters .appeals to me. 

I do not care for games. Writing, 
reading, and knowing peojile arc my 
greatest pleasures. I am proud of having 
discovered for myself man_v obscure 
authors who afterwards became famous. 
These include Theodore Dreiser, Arnold 
Ilennctt, Wilia Gather, Walter Dc La 
Mare, and last but not least Sinclair 
Lewis. 

I am married to Frederick .Sawrey 
Lowndes, a member of the staff of the 
London Times. I have three children: 
Charles, who was on active service dur- 
ing the last two years of the late War; 
Elizabeth, married three years ago to 
the Earl of Iddesleigh, who is a grand- 
son of one of Queen Victoria’s Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer and a director 
of the British publishing firm of Eyre 
and .Spottiswoodc ; and Susan Priestley 
Lowndes who is man)' years younger 
than her brother and sister. 



.M.MUi; iii:t.i.oc t.ow.\Dn.s 


I was born a Catholic and hold firmly 
to the tenets of that faith. 

I think I m.ay say I work every day 
of the year, writing in lied in the early 
morning. I re-write more, I think, than 
any .author living. Thus a five thousand 
word story often means for my secre- 
tary the t 3 'ping of fifty thousand words. 

3?^ 

Marie Belloc’s earliest literary cEort 
was a short story called “Pastel,” wliich 
apjicarcd in the Mcynells' magazine, 
.l/crry England, when she was sixteen. 
The scene was the France of two 
hundred years ago, and it was a psychic 
talc built round the pastel portrait of a 
girl. Her first published book was a 
biography. Life and Letters of Charlotte 
Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, which ap- 
peared when she was twenty-one. It was 
followed five years later by Pages from 
the Journals and Correspondence of 
Edmond and Jules dc Goucourt, edited 
in coll.aboration with Miss Shcdlock ; and 
it was not until five years more had 
passed that her first novel in dialogue, 
The Philosophy of a I'Garquisc, was pub- 
lished. 

She prefers historical work to ficiion, 
and her earliest novels were stiuiics of 
character. She might have returned 
cventu.ally to history if it had not been 
for The J..odger, published in 191.3, 
which became the most famous .and sue- 
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cessful of her books and which Edmund 
Pearson, the expert on crime, lias called 
the best book about murder written b}' 
any living author. Altho The Lodger 
has sold to date over half a million 
copies, it was reviewed very unfavorably 
on its appearance. 

A chance conversation at a dinner 
table was responsible for The Lodger, 
which was based upon the Jack-the- 
Ripper murders. (Several of her crime 
stories are based upon actual cases.) It 
was written first as a short story for a 
"now-forgotten magazine” and was later 
expanded into a serial for the Daily 
Telegraph, publication in book form fol- 
lowing. Later it was made into a play, 
and has been filmed twice. 

Because of the popularil)' of her crime 
stories, Mrs. Lowndes is gcncrall}' con- 
sidered today solely a writer of that type 
of fiction. This she resents. “Altho 
books dealing with crime are now always 
expected of me,” she says, “I am not, 
and never have been, more interested in 
crime than should be any person of 
average intelligence. What I care about 
as a writer is character and sex. . . It is 
unfortunate for me that because, like 
most ordinary people, I am fascinated 
by the psycholog}' of crime as an illustra- 
tion of character, I am classed almost 
exclusively as a writer of m}'stery stories. 
As a matter of fact, nearly all those talcs 
of mine which are called mystery stories 
are not mystery stories at all ; I write as 
does the dramatist — that is, I make a 
point of laying all my cards on the table, 
so that the reader nearly always knows 
early in the story who the murderer is 
going to be. . . Wiat has always seemed 
to me of paramount interest in cither a 
true or an invented story of murder is 
contained not in the word ‘Who?’ but 
the word ‘Why?’” 

Describing Mrs. Lowndes in the Bos- 
ton Transcript when she visited America 
in 1933, J. Fletcher Smith wrote: “con- 
sider for a moment Whistler’s portrait 
of his mother. Remember the altitude 
in general and the clasping of hands in 
particular. Then supplant the frail, re- 
signed figure in black with a plumper, 
cheerier, prettier little lady smartly ac- 
coutred in brown, with head erect, pale 
grey-blue eyes with a jolly twinkle, and 
an ingratiating smile. Endow the little 


lady with considerable natural vivacity 
curbed by even more considerable gra- 
ciousness and self-possession, and ani- 
mate the figure with a pleasant, well- 
modulated voice of no particular accent 
but with a queer trill in it — and you will 
have a quite passable likeness of Mrs. 
Marie Belloc Lowndes.” Her petite 
figure and her vivacity reminded the in- 
terviewer of a friendly small bird upon 
a M'indow-sill, Alexander Woollcott 
thought that she loked “like a perfect 
Queen Victoria.” May Lamberton 
Becker spoke of her genius for friend- 
ship, adding, “If she ever writes her 
memoirs the index will look like a blend 
of Who’s Who and Peerage.” 

In London Mrs. Lowndes lives “on a 
little street curving round the back of 
Westminster Abbey, a tucked-away 
corner with a bit of the medieval city 
wall built into one side,” and spends the 
summers in Wimbledon, within easy 
commuting distance. 

Mrs. Lowndes’ English mother was 
Bessie Rayner Parkes, an early crusader 
for the rights of women and editor of 
one of the first women’s magazines in 
England. Bessie Parkes appears re- 
peatedly in the pages of Violet Hunt's 
reminiscence of the Pre-Raphaelite 
circle. The Wife of Rossetti, as a hand- 
some woman, dashing and gay, dressed 
in the height of fashion, and withal an 
excellent hostess. 

It was Mrs. Lowndes’ French grand- 
mother who translated Unele Tom’s 
Cabin for the French nation. 

Works of Marie Belloc Lowndes: 

Life and Letters of Charlotte Elizabeth, 
Princess Palatine, 1889; Pages b'rom the 
Journals and Correspondence of Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt (edited in collaboration) 
1894; The Philosophy of a Marnuisc, 1S99: 
Tlie Heart of Penelope, 1904; Barbara Rcbcll, 
1905; The Pulse of Life, 1907; The Utter- 
most Farthing, 190S; Studies in Wives, 1909! 
When No Man Pursucth, 1910; Jane 
Oglander, 191 1 ; The Chink in the Armour, 
1912: Mary Pachcll, 1912; Studies in Love 
and in Terror, 1913; The Lodger, 1913: The 
End of Her Honeymoon, 1914: Good Old 
Anna, 1915; The Red Cross Barge, 1916; 
Lilia; A Part of Her Life, 1916; Love 
and Hatred, 1917; The Lonely House, 1920; 
From the Vasty Deep, 1920; What Timmy 
Did, 1921 ; The Terriford Mystery, 1924: 
Some Men and Women, 1925; Bread of 
Deceit, 1925; What Really Happened, 1926: 
Thou Shalt Not Kill, 1927; 'Tlic Story of 
Ivy, 1928; Cressida, 1928; One of Those 
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Ways, 1929; Diidicfs Laura, lO’n (American 
title: The Diichcps Intervenes) ; Letty l.ynton, 
1030; Vanderlyn’s Adventure, 1031: Jenny 
Ncwstcad, 1032; Novels of .\fystcry (omnibus 
collection) 1033. 

About itr.nric I’cIIoc T.owtides: 

Bookman (London) 75:313 March 1929; 
Boston Transcrifl Booh Section January i,t. 
19.33: London Mercury 25:325 I'chrn.ary 1932; 
A'em York Herald Trihtine Mapacine October 
S. 1033: Overland 88:273 September 19.10: 
Publishers' It'eekly 123:127 January 14, U).33- 

Mnbcl Dodfje Liilinn IS 79 - 

lyiAREL DODGE LUHAN, Anicri- 

can autlmr, was born Mabel Gaiisoti 
in HufTalo, Now York, on b'cbrtiary 26, 
1879. Her father, Cliaricy Gaiison, anti 
lier niotlter, .Sara Cook Gan.son. were 
both nicmber.s of old Uiifralo faniilic.s 
and lived there until their deaths. 

Mabel frrew uj) in comfortable circum- 
stances, but in a warrititj liouseliold, as 
she candidly states in her atttobioL’rapliy. 
Until she was .si.xtcen, she went to school 
at St. Margaret's in BufTalo, then spent 
a half year at Mi.ss Graham’s .School in 
New York. That summer site traveled 
to Europe with her tnother, falling under 
the spell of Wagner and Maeterlinck 
and visiting Il.ayreuth. After a final 
year of education at the Clievy Ciiasc 
School outside of Washitigtoti, D.C., she 
came out in Buffalo societv at a formal 
hall. 

In her earl^- twenties, she was married 
to Carl Evans. They had one son, John 
Ganson Evans, who, in 19.1.1. puhli.shed 
his first novel, Andrcxt's' Hort’csl, reveal- 
ing to the Nexv York' 7'iitirs “a new 
talent which will he well worth watch- 
ing.” Carl Evans died as a result of a 
hunting accident, and Mabel left Buffalo 
with her two-year old son, for Europe, 
in 1902. 

On the steamer, she met Edwin Dodge, 
a Boston architect. They were married 
a few months later. In Florence, Italy, 
they bought a large fifteenth century 
villa, and Dodge reconstructed it. Here, 
she s.aj's, “the esthetic side of life opened 
up” to her. She became the friend of 
Eleonora Duse, Gordon Craig, Gertrude 
Stein, and Henry Savage Landor, to 
name a few of the celebrated people who 
came to her villa and made it famous 
thruout Europe. She sa\-s she learned 
about painting from the art critics 


Charles Looser, Leo Stein, Bode, and 
Berenson, and “lived very deeiily and 
comi)!eleIy in the arts.” 

After ten years in Italy, Mrs. Luhan 
returned to America to give her son an 
.American hoy’s educ:iiinn. Soon after 
arriving in New York she was separated 
from IJodge, who went to Boston to 
practice architecture, and later she was 
amicably divorced from him. 

At her apartment in General .Sickles’ 
house on I'ifth Avenue, she ‘'eslahlished 
a kind of salon, where an evening a week 
all kinds of intellectual (jeople met and 
discussed every topic in an open con- 
versational way. Artists of every rank 
mingled with labor leaders, single taxers, 
writers or i)rofessional men and an.ar- 
chists.” 

Among tho.'ie whom she credits with 
influencing her life at this time were 
Lincoln .Steffens, Isadora Duncan, John 
Reed. Nina Hull, Walter LiiJpmann, Carl 
Van X'echten. Jo Davidson, Margaret 
.‘'anger, .and Max Eastman. 

.She lived in New '^'ork from 1912 to 
1914. anrl during that time was sponsor 
of Gertrude .Stein’s poetry. Freudian 
psychology, and cubist painting. 

After the W'orld W’ar broke out, .she 
took a large farmhouse at Croton-on- 
Hudson, north of New York City, with 
cottages on the place where artists could 
come and stay. To rest or work, for 
varying [)criods, came B.ayard Boyesen 
the poet, Robert F.dmond Jones, Maurice 
.Sterne. Russian-horn painter and sciilj)- 
tor, and others. 

"At this time,” says Mrs. Luhan, "I 
started writing short newspaper fctiillr- 
loiis somewhat in the style of those in 
French newspapers. I rarely went into 
New York any more and finally outgrew 
Croton: so came to New Mexico in the 
winter of 1918 with .Sterne, whom I had 
married the i)revious summer. Fell 
irrevocably in love with Taos, built a 
large adobe house, and had another 
amicable divorce, from .Sterne. Lived 
with and finally married [in 1923 j 
Antonio Luhan, a Taos Pueblo Indian, 
finding in Taos a permanent resting 
place.” 

In Taos as before, Mrs. Luban’s house 
became the rendezvous of celebrated 
artists and writers, including D. H. 
Lawrence, Mary Austin, Elsie Clews 
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Parsons, John Dewey, and Robinson 
Jeffers. 

]\Irs. Luhan started to write lier 
autobiography in 1926. She says there 
was just one reason for doing it : “to 
become conscious of myself, of what I 
was, and what had made me what I was.” 
The autobiography grew to inanj' vol- 
umes in manuscript. Harry' Hansen 
said : “R^hen the news came that Mabel 
Dodge Luhan was writing her intimate 
memoirs a lot of high-placed men in 
New York’s literary life got what may' 
be called the Mabel Dodge Luhan 
jitters.” But they breathed easier when 
she announced that most of the volumes 
were not to be published until after her 
death. 

A contributor to newspapers and 
periodicals for two decades, ]\Irs. Luhan 
published her first book in 1932, when 
she was fifty'-three. The book was 
Lorcnco in Taos, her chronicle of D. H. 
Lawrence and herself from the time she 
induced him to come to New Mexico in 
the autumn of 1922 to the time she last 
saw him two years later. The volume 
contained some ninety unpublished letters 
of Lawrence. 

In explanation of Lorcnco in Taos, 
Mrs. Luhan wrote to Lewis Gannett: 
"That book is, if 1 do say it, one of the 
most conscious books ever written, one 
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of the first attempts to show the motions 
of the machinery' operating upon the 
environment, with the writer trying to 
be a little god in the machine, desperatelv 
observing, and aware, in retrospect, of 
the strange, silly, egotistic, and biological 
activities of the conditioned self and its 
companions in misery' and joy.” 

Volume one of Mrs. Luhan’s autobiog- 
raphy', Intimate Memories; Background, 
appeared in 1933. In this volume were 
recorded the first eighteen y'ears of her 
life, ending with her coming-out ball. 
The book was praised for its uncom- 
promising portraiture of her family and 
its picture of society in the ’Eighties 
and ’Nineties. Herbert Gorman wrote: 
“It is an important document and a 
genuine addition to the history of mocurs 
in America.” 

Lewis Gannett calls Mrs. Luhan’s 
works “appallingly' intimate and amaz- 
ingly — sometimes cnielly' — honest,” and 
say's: “You can hate Mrs. Luhan’s books 
— and many who have read tliem do. 
But you feel, having read them, that you 
have been plunged into intense emotional 
experience.” 

Spud Johnson, a friend of Mrs. Luhan, 
informed the editors of the present work 
late in 1933 that one or two more vol- 
umes of the autobiography “may’ be re- 
leased within the next few years.” 

Mrs. Luhan’s influence on countless 
artists and writers is, according to John- 
son, evident in all directions. “She 
appears, for instance, as a character in 
many' books: Carl Van Vechten’s Peter 
Whiffle, Sacred and Profane Memories, 
and other novels; Max Eastrnan’s Ven- 
ture; D. H. Lawrence's Woman JV/w 
Rode Azvay, St. Mazvr, etc.; Donald 
Evans’ Sonnets From the Patagonian: 
Gertrude Stein’s Portrait of Mabel Dodge 
at the Villa Curonia, etc. And she has 
posed for a host of artists: Jacques 
Blanche, Paris portrait painter and trans- 
lator of the French edition of Lorenzo 
in Taos; Maurice Sterne, who has a 
whole series of ‘Portraits of Mabel 
Dodge’; Andrew Dasburg, who painted 
‘The Absence of Mabel Dodge’ and 
‘The Presence of Mabel Dodge,’ etc.” 

Altho she continues to live in Taos, 
New Mexico, Mrs. Luhan spends many 
winters in New York, California, and in 
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Mexico, occupying herself principally 
with her writing. 

Dorothy Brett describes Mrs. Luhan 
as a woman “of a square, sturdy build; 
the thick brown hair, bobbed like a 
Florentine bo}', swings as she walks and 
gleams here and there a bright chestnut. 
The fringe is cut in a curve over the 
brows, the point of the curve in the 
middle of the forehead, like a Mephis- 
tophelian cap. The big, gray, dark- 
lashed eyes are curiously shiny, the nose 
small and straiglit, with just the Ica.st 
bit of a curve down at the end. The lips 
are well cut and unpainted. There is 
poise and self-assurance in the whole 
carriage, and a warm glow from what 
one feels in a moment is a rich per- 
sonality. As she walks, her arms 
swing. . .” 

Mabel Dodge Luhan’s works: 

Lorenzo in Taos (about D. H. Lawrence) 
1932; Intimate Memories; Background, 1933. 

About Mabel Dodge Luhan : 

Brett, D. Laierciicc and lircit. 

George Barr McCutchcon 1866-1928 

(^EORGE BARR McCUTCHEON, 
American popular novelist, was 
born on a farm near Lafayette, in Tip- 
pecanoe County, Indiana, on July 20, 
1866, the eldest of the three sons of 
John Barr McCutchcon and Clara Click 
McCutchcon. The father, a drover and 
cattle bu 3 'er, of Scottish descent, was 
bom in Kentucky; since he won local 
fame as the author of a five-act plaj' 
that was produced by his fellow- 
townsmen in Lafaj'ette, it may be pre- 
sumed that his son inherited sudi talent 
as he had from him. The mother, 
Pennsylvania Dutch, was born in Ohio 
and raised on an Indiana farm. 

In 1876 the family moved to Lafay- 
ette, at that time a cit)"^ of 30,000 in- 
habitants. McCutcheon senior went into 
the banking and brokerage business, and 
into Democratic politics. He succeeded 
in both, and his personal popularitj^ was 
so great that he was repeatedly elected 
sheriff and county treasurer in a Re- 
publican stronghold. 

If his humorous account in My 
Maiden Effort, a collection of personal 
confessions, is to be trusted, McCutcheon 


began writing at what he calls the 
“advanced” age of twelve. The titles 
of his early efforts reveal their nature. 
Two short stories, “Panther Jim, or the 
Scout’s Revenge,” and "The Red 
Avenger,” were, fortunately, rejected 
by the first magazine he sent tliem to, 
St. Nicholas, and by all the others. It 
must be admitted that he was thoro, as 
he does not seem to have neglected any 
possible market. Only slightly discour- 
aged, McCutchcon kept on writing, but 
the too-regular return of his Cooper- 
esque stories induced him— at fifteen — 
to try another form. Strangely enough, 
however, his plan's, written especially 
for two of the most distinguished 
actresses on the American stage, Annie 
Pixlej’ and Maggie Mitchell, met the 
same fate as his stories. Finall)', when 
he was nineteen, a Boston magazine, 
the IV overly, accepted a short story, 
“M}' First Party,” less dramatic than 
the others, and printed it — two years 
later. 

In 1881 McCutcheon entered the 
newly-established Purdue University, 
in his home town, having as his class- 
mates his brother, John Tinney McCut- 
chcon, the well-known political cartoon- 
ist, and two other Indiana writers, 
Booth Tarkington and George Ade. In 
the summer of 1882 he joined C. P. 
HoiTnig’s Coined}' Company, thus realiz- 
ing a long-cherished ambition to become 
an actor. Under the name of “George 
M. Clifford” he played juvenile leads. 
A season under canvas cured him of 
his entliusiasm for theatrical life, and, 
when the company closed, McCutcheon 
found himself “broke” with no alterna- 
tive but to walk home. 

In 1889, after he had sold two stories, 
for ten and fifteen dollars, respectively, 
McCutcheon entered the field of daily 
jouiTialism, as a reporter for the Lafay- 
ette Journal. He later joined the staff 
of the Lafayette Courier, and rose to 
the position of city editor in 1893. But 
he was not happy in his post, and be- 
tween December 1898 and March 1899, 
he wrote his first full-length novel, 
Graustark, because he was tired, of 
newspaper editing, and because he 
wanted to see if he had any ability in 
other directions. After selling the manu- 
script for $500, he was convinced that 
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he could write successful — that is, profit- 
able — stories, and he gladly gave up 
newspaper work. Graustark was pub- 
lished in 1901, and established McCut- 
cheon’s reputation; as a play, it netted 
the producers considerably over $250,- 
000. After its Broadway run was over, 
it was for years a popular favorite with 
stock companies thruout the country. 

Graustark caught the public fancy, 
being, as Charles C. Baldwin puts it, 
“as full of impossibilities as a fair)' talc 
and as full of good reading. Swords 
are carried easily and gracefully; swords 
are drawn and crossed; step by step 
the villain is backed to the wall. There 
is intrigue in the court and loyalty 
among the guardsmen. Beauty is often 
in distress and as often rescued.” 

McCutcheon followed his first success 
with a second, Brczvsicr’s Millions, 
which sold more copies than any of his 
later books. It may be classed as a 
"problem” novel, if one regards the 
spending of a million dollars in one year 
as a problem. It was published under 
a pseudonym, "Richard Graves," as 
another novel was to be published at the 
same time, under his own name, and 
because he "did not feel that his name 
as author had any value,” Like Grnti- 
stark, it was equally popular on the 
stage, and in the role of Montague 
’h-ewster, Edward S. Abeles, an agree- 


able comedian, was raised to stardom 
during the seasons of 1906-08. 

Between Graustark in 1901, and his 
death in 1928, McCutcheon wrote almost 
fifty novels (besides numerous short 
stories for magazines) which makes 
unnecessary any detailed comment on 
the quality of his work. I-Ie did not 
allow a single year to pass without a 
novel (or perhaps his public would not 
allow him) and for one long stretch 
(1903-12) he loroduced two novels a 
year. Of all his writings, his own favor- 
ite was his fourth novel. The Sherrods, 
altho it was not very popular with his 
readers. Especially fond of Dickens, 
he could not resist tlie temptation to 
portra)’ a Diclcensian character in Mr. 
Biiiglc, which was originally entitled The 
Man ]Vho Loved Children. 

McCutcheon died suddenly, of heart 
disease, on October 23, 1928, while at- 
tending a luncheon of the Dutch Treat 
Club, at the Hotel Martinique, in New 
York City. Doctors from the New York 
Hospital were summoned immediately, 
but he was dead before their arrival. 
For the preceding eighteen months, he 
had been under a doctor’s care. He was 
survived b)' his brothers, John T. 
McCutcheon and B. F. McCutcheon, by 
his wife (Mrs. Marie Van Antwerp 
Fay McCutcheon, whom he had married 
on September 26, 1904) and by his 
Step-Son, Willard Fay, whom he brought 
up and educated. Fie was buried in the 
family plot at Lafayette. 

McCutcheon was a member of the 
Loyal Legion, and of the Authors’ 
League of America, of which he was 
president diu'ing 1924-26. He possessed 
3,000 first editions of Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, Hardy, Kipling, Mark Twain, and 
Bret Harte. Fie was also a collector 
of Corots, and had a fine set of etchings 
by Frank Brangwyn. 

George Barr McCutcheon’s works: 

Graustark, IQOI ; Castle Craneycrow, 1902: 
Brewster’s Millions, 1903 ; The Sherrods, 
1903 ; Beverly of Grauriark, 1904; The D.ay 
of the Dog, 1904; The Purple Parasol, 1905; 
Nedra, 1905: lane Cable, 1906: Cowardice 
Court, 1906; The Flyers, 1907; The Daughter 
of Anderson Crow, 1907: The Husbands of 
F.dith, 190 S; The Man From Brodney’s, 1908; 
The Alternative, 1909; Truxton King,_i909; 
The Butterfly Man, 1910 ; The Rose in the 
Ring, 1910; What’s-His-Name? 1911: Mary 
Midthorne, igii; Her Weight In Gold, i 9 ' 2 i 
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The Hollow Of Her Hand, 1912; A I'ool 
and His Money, 1013: Ulaek Is White, 191*1; 
Tlic Prince of Graustark, 1914; Mr. UinRlc, 
1915; From the House Tops, 191O; Tlic Liitht 
That Lies, 1917: Green Fancy, 1917: Shot 
With Crimson, 1918; The City of Masks, 
igi8; Sherrj'. I9>0: .'\ndcrson Crow, Detec- 
tive, loeo; West Wind Drift, loi'O; Quill’s 
Window. 1021; Vollopp. 1922; Viola Gwyn, 
1022: Oliver October, I023; Hast of the 
Setting Sun, 102.1: Komco in Moon \'iltage. 
1025: Kindlini; and .Ashes, 1926: The Inn of 
the Hawk and Kaven, 1927; IIIade.s, 1928; 
The Mcrivales, 1920. 

rMioiit George Bnrr McCuIclieoti: 

Baldwin, C. C. TVic Men Who Mnko Our 
A’orv/.r; Bnrpcss, G. (editor) My htaiilrn 
llffort. 

Bookmou 37:0 .March 1013: .13:580 Anipist 
1016; 65:52,S Jamiarj- 1929. 

Denis Macknil 1S92- 

-TVDNI.S MACKAIL, English noveli.st 
^ niid story writer, was horn in I.on- 
don in the year 1892; “or ratlier,” he 
says, “in Kensington, to lie niore precise. 
In Young Street, Kensington, to be even 
more accurate. Aly nursery window 
looked on to a house in which 'I'hacker.ay 
once lived. I can't really say that this 
had any effect on my literary career, but 
it is almost impossible to (irove that it 
had none. Another waj’ of {lutting it is 
that Thackeray’s windows looked on to 
a house in which 1 was one day going to 
live. Thacker.ay himself was (piitc ig- 
norant of this.” 

This fir.st-person introduction may sug- 
gest that Denis Mackail is not devoid of 
the type of humor known as whimsical. 
Indeed, it is upon this quality that his 
chief 431110 as an author rests. His 
numerous book's fall within the classifi- 
cation customarily labeled "light fiction." 
He is frequently compared to Charles 
Lamb and N. i\. Milne. i\ friendly re- 
viewer once took another critic to task 
for classing him with Wodehouse. 

Mackail’s lineage is distinctly literary 
and artistic. Sir Edward Rurne-Jones, 
the artist, was his grandfather. He is 
the son of John William Mackail, the 
e.ssayist, who occupied the Chair of 
Poetrj’ at O.xford for some j'ears and 
whose extensive writings include a trans- 
lation of the Odyssey, a life of William 
Morris, and a number of books of verse, 
besides his. critical essays. On his 
mother’s side Mackail is related to Rud- 
yard Kipling and Stanley Baldwin. 


He was educated at St. Paul’s School, 
I.X)ndon, and entered Balliol College, O.x- 
ford, in 1910 but did not take his degree 
because of ill health. For the same 
reason he made a trip to ^Africa in 1912. 

Literary fame followed prominence of 
a different sort in Mackail's career. As 
a boy his hobby was a miniature theatre, 
in which he produced plays witnessed 
by such personages as E. V. Lucas, 
L'lurcnce Ilousman, F. 2 \nstey, Granville 
Barker, Charles Ricketts, and J. M. 
Barrie (all family friends). lie showed 
an early ability to produce unusual light- 
ing and scenic effects. The story is re- 
lated of one instance when — just as the 
audience was exclaiming over a sunrise 
effect in M idsuinittcr Night’s Dream — 
the performance was interrupted by a 
wail from behind the scenes. The youth- 
ful producer of the effect had accidently 
shocked himself by trailing his hand in 
the water which he was using for electric 
“resistance.” At Oxford his literary 
career may be said to have begun when 
he became a member of the Isis staff, 
doing dnimatic notices, but he also con- 
tinued his interest in theatrical design- 
ing. superintending the st.aging of the 
O.xford University Dramatic Society’s 
production of Dekker’s Shoemaker’s 
Holiday in 1913. 

A year later, at twenty-one, he was 
designated by Barrie (who remembered 
his youthful talent and had followed 
his career at Oxford) to do the sets for 
his play, 'I'he Adored Otic. The play 
was a failure but the staging attracted 
attention and in the spring of the 
next year he w:is requested by Bernard 
.Shaw to design settings for Pygmalion 
when it was given its premiere at His 
Majesty’s Theatre. It was an instant 
success, and when it was transported to 
New York the following fall the young 
designer was taken along to superintend 
the sceiien'. His work completed when 
the New York company opened, he spent 
half a year traveling in /America. 

Barred by the condition of his health 
from active service, he spent the World 
War years in various fonns of civil 
service work, including a post in the 
print room of the British Museum and 
various offices in the contracts depart- 
ments of the War Office and the Board 
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of Trade. His career at stage designing 
thus interrupted, he turned his thoughts 
to otiier matters, and in 1919, when he 
was twenty-seven and unemployed, he 
wrote a novel in five weeks. It was 
entitled What Next? and after seven re- 
jections was accepted, published, and 
quickly attracted favorable attention. 
Never again, tho, he confesses, has he 
written a book in so short a time. “It 
takes me a year now to do the same 
amount of work,” he says. “This is 
what is known as the acquisition of tech- 
nique.” 

In 1917 Mackail married Diana Granel, 
daughter of Sir William Guy Granet, the 
railway magnate and financier, and the 
Honorable Florence Julia Granet. They 
have two young daughters. Greenery 
Street, which the author has confessed 
is almost entirely autobiographical, is 
the story of their romance. In Talcs of 
Greenery Street more incidents of their 
life appear, altho in the guise of other 
characters titan those of the earlier book. 

The Mackails live in the Chelsea sec- 
tion of London. They have two dogs 
and the author formerly kept a tortoise, 
Mackail says that 90 per cent of his 
time is spent “quill driving" and the 
otiier ten "avoiding going to parties.” 
Of his writing he told Isabella Went- 
worth Lawrence: "If I could earn an 
honest living without going thru the 
agony of writing books, I should be the 
first to do so. But I can’t, and there 
are the dogs to be supported.” He never 
reads his own books. The only letter 
he has ever written to the Times was to 
contradict a rumor that he was an infairt 
phenomenon. Optimism as well as 
humor is a characteristic of his work, 
and — some critics have added— senti- 
mentalism. 

On this point Mackail himself has 
very definite ideas. “By nature I am a 
cynic and a pessimist,” he wrote the 
editors of this book, “but for some in- 
explicable reason, when once I liave a 
pen in my hand, there seems no end to 
rny hope for the future or to my affec- 
tion for the human race. Which of 
these characters is really me? I don’t 
know; I rather hesitate to attribute six- 
teen volumes and over two hundred short 
stories to nothing more than automatic 
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writing; yet it is a fact that there arc 
two of me, and that the one writing to 
you now is very unlike the author of my 
works. 

“Once I told an interviewer that I had 
observed that when people couldn't do 
anything else they took to writing books, 
so I thought I’d do this too. There's 
something in this — tho I oughtn’t to have 
delivered that back-hander at my col- 
leagues or rivals — and in any case it is 
true now that I've been doing it too long 
to start doing something different. As 
to my Art, I have never quite under- 
stood about this, and only claim its 
existence when other people say I haven't 
got any. 

“As to my methods, I think they arc 
rather like other people’s. Occasionally 
I have an idea, occasionally I see a com- 
plete and remarkably good book in one 
blinding flash. In either case most of 
the idea seems to go and the (lash van- 
ishes as soon as I sit down at my desk. 
From that moment the whole thing is 
pain and agony, largely out of my con- 
trol, and I have never, yet written any- 
thing remotely resembling the vision that 
has set me off. The happiest moments 
in my life are when I’ve just finished a 
novel — or better still, know that I’ll 
finish it tomorrow unless I die in the 
night. Tlie blackest moment — but all 
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the other moments are blacker than night. 
I understand that it is believed by my 
readers that I am rather like Pollyanna 
and that my only difficulty is not to com- 
plete a whole novel between breakfast 
and lunch. These are illusions. I write 
by the clock and by tire number of words ; 
that’s to say I start at half past nine 
(a.m.) and go on — groaning and hating 
it all — until I’ve done at least twelve 
hundred words. On the following day 
I generally tear these up, so sometimes 
I wonder how I ever finish anything at 
all. It is my ambition to retire widi a 
large fortune made out of literature. At 
least, I think it’s my ambition, but 1 
don’t suppose anything would ever really 
stop me. I am quite unable to read any- 
thing that I’ve ever written once I've 
corrected the proofs. It is exceedingly 
fortunate, as I fully realize, tliat I am 
in a minority in this idiosyncrasy. 

"It is useless for me to add any va- 
porings or theories about novels, their 
wlty, wherefore or what have you, as 
I have already exhibited myself as a 
practitioner but no expert. I like reading 
otlier people’s, and consider myself a 
brilliant tho always completely silent 
critic. But as I’ve told you, I’m much 
too critical to read my own. It is my 
whimsical wish to be accepted as a high- 
brow by other highbrows, and o£ course 
I never shall be. I have a deep and 
profound conviction that no woman — 
and I definitely don’t name Jane Austen 
as an exception — can write at all. I’m 
terrified when I go into bookshops. I 
have been a publisher’s reader — ^}'ou now 
see where I acquired the bats in m}’ 
belfrj" — but have never been a reviewer. 
I can’t tell you any more about ni 3 'self, 
as the whole business puzzles me far too 
much; besides, I’ve got to do my twelve 
hundred words again.’’ 

A. A. Milne is a great admirer of 
Mackail’s work and on occasion humor- 
ously advocates a law making the buying 
of Greenery Street compulsory for 
brides. 

Denis Mackail’s books: 

What Next? 1921 ; Romance to the Rescue, 
1921 ; Bill the Bachelor, 1922 ; According to 
Gibson, 1923; Majestic hlystery, 1924; 
Summertime, 1924; Greenery Street, 1925; 
Fortunes of Hugo, 1926: Flower Show, 1927: 
Tales from Greenery Street, 1928; Another 


Part of the Wood, 1929; How Amusing! 
1929; The Young Livingstones, 1930; The 
Square Circle, 1931 ; David’s Day, 1932 ; 
Peninsula Place, 1932; Chelbury Abbey, J 933 > 
Having Fun, 1933, 

About Denis Mackail; 

Boston Evening Transcript Book Section 
August 31, 1929. 

Stephen McKenna ISSS- 

CTEPHEN McKENNA, English 
novelist, was born on Februar}' 27, 
1888, in London, the youngest son of 
Leopold and Ellen McKenna. His 
father was tlie brother of Reginald 
McKenna, noted politician and financier, 
who was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1915-16, and Home Secretary in an 
earlier government. 

Stephen was educated at Westminster, 
where he was a Scholar, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he was an E.x- 
hibitioner, receiving his A.B. degree in 
1909. He received his A.M. in 1914. 

Financially independent, he traveled 
leisurely thru the world for a while after 
school, especially in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, and wrote when 
he felt like it and what he wanted. His 
freedom, however, did not temper his 
ambition. 

In 1912, at the age of twenty-four, 
McKenna published his first novel. The 
Reluctant Lover, and he has written pro- 
lifically ever since. 

At the outbreak of the World War 
he tried to join the army but was de- 
barred because of his health, which was 
none too robust. It was a bitter dis- 
appointment. He then volunteered for 
service at his old school, Westminster,- 
where he says his “incompetence was 
incurable,’’ and after a year joined the 
staff of tlie War Trade Intelligence De- 
partment. 

During this wartime service McKenna 
wrote 6'o»i)a, the novel that made him 
widely known in 1917 and stood there- 
after as his most popular work. Grant 
Overton says; “The success of Sonia 
was largely due to its description in a 
facile, popular, and yet iminently chaste 
and polished style, of the social and 
political situation in England for a half 
generation before and during the early 
stages of the War. This description 
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Stephen JilcKenna was peculiarlj- well- 
equipped to produce, not only as the 
near relative of a prominent cabinet 
minister, but also as an assiduous fre- 
quenter of the leading Liberal center, 
the Reform Club, on the committee of 
which he had sat, despite his youthful 
years, since 1915.’’ 

In 1917 McKenna represented his de- 
partment on A. J. Balfour’s mission to 
the United States. He remained in the 
government service until Febniaty 1919. 

McKenna published a trilogj' called 
'The Scitsalioiialists during 1S120-21. The 
first novel of the series, Lady Lilith, 
took its title from the Talmud, accord- 
ing to which Lilith was Adam’s first 
wife. The author said that the three 
books gave "the history for a few years 
before the W ar, during, and immediately 
after the War. of a group of sensation- 
mongers, emotion-hunters, or whatever 
you like to call them, whose principle 
and practice it was to sttirtle the world 
by the extravagance of their behavior, 
speech, dress, and thought and, in the 
other sense of the word, sensationalism, 
to live on the excitement of new experi- 
ences.” 

In 1921, when he was thirty-three. 
McKenna published an autobiography, 
IJ'hih' 1 Rcineiiibcr. 



The Confessions of a IFell-Mcaning 
Woman, whicli appeared in 1922, was a 
series of monologues in whicli a titled 
lady reveals the difficulties besetting one 
of her rank. The London Times said: 
“Mr. McKama provides us witli the 
same kind of exasperating entertainment 
that we get at games from wtitching a 
skillful and unscrupulous veteran.” 

Of tlie many books which issued from 
McKenna’s pen in tlie succeeding years, 
Tomorrozo and Tomorrozo brought to a 
close in 1924 the “Sonia” series, “with 
an amount of solemnit}',” said the Times, 
“which would do credit to a serious 
historian.” 

S. P. B. Mais says that ^McKenna as 
a writer "is a born raconteur: but there 
is very little deptli in him: most of his 
work scintillates with an obvious harsh- 
ness; he indulges in epigrams: like 
Oscar Wilde he does not seem even to 
realize that there are anj' classes of 
society other than aristocracy. . . I can- 
not think him a genius: talented? yes. 
Admirable for reading in a train or 
when the brain is tired. And this is not 
to deprecate his value. . . W^e thank 
God for Stephen McKenna because he 
occupies our very necessary hours of 
ease.” 

ItIcKenna has been called “part and 
parcel of what he widtes — of that bril- 
liant background of English nobility, 
lingering traditions, political gossip of 
a London more talked about than seen. 
He belongs to London’s inner circle. 
Tn fact all his writings have been a 
confession, for his fiction is based on 
biographical and autobiographical mate- 
rial. He looks with clear eyes into the 
lives of these outwardly gtii' people at 
whose country homes he plays, these 
political leaders with whom he chats 
so casualh' at the Reform Club, and 
with a manner of smoothly sophisticated 
brilliance he puts his finger on the weak- 
nesses, the foibles of this time-honored 
race. But he dissects with tlie hand of 
science, rather than of cruelty. He has 
a flair for satiric wit but he is never 
bitter against these, his own people. 
Nobody has tried to recognize living 
originals of any of his diaracters.” 

In appearance, iMcKenna is tall and 
slender, witli Irish blue eyes, fair hair, 
regular features, and a Dantesque pro- 
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file. He is said to be an engaging con- 
versationalist with the rare accomplish- 
ment of “talking like a book.” He has 
many friends and is a figure of promin- 
ence in London society. His one recre- 
ation is the opera and during the Lon- 
don season his chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn (where he writes mornings) are 
the almost nightly scenes of parties col- 
lected from the opera house. He also 
entertains for an hour every day before 
luncheon. A. St. John Adcock calls him 
“die most genial and interesting and 
interested of hosts, with as neat a hand 
for mi.xing a cocktail as any in London.” 

Of delicate health, McKenna travels 
a great deal in sunny climates. He is 
unmarried. 

Stephen McKenna’s works: 

Tlie Rehictaiit Lover, iQta; Slieila Inter- 
venes, 1913; The Si.xtli Sense, 1915; Sonia, 
1917; Niiicty-Si.x Hoiir.s' Leave, 1917; Midas 
.and Son, 1919; Sonia Married, 1919: Lady 
Lilith, 1920; The Edueation of Eric Lane, 
1921; Tile Secret Victory, 1921; (tlie last 
three titles form a trilogy called The Sensa- 
tionalists) : While I Remember, 1921 ; The 
Confessions of a Well-Meaning Woman, 
1922; Tc-x: A Qiapler in the Life of Alc.x- 
ander Teixeira de Mattos, 1922; Soliloquy, 
1922; The Commandment of .Moses, 1923; 
Vindication, 1023; By Intervention of Provi- 
dence, 1923; Tomorrow and Tomorrow, 1924; 
Tales of Intrigue and Revenge, 1924; An 
Affair of Honour, 1925: The Oldest God, 
192O; Saviours of Society, 1926: The Secrc- 
taiy of State. 1927; Due Reckoning. 1927; 
The Unburied Dead, 1928; The Shadow of 
Guy Denver, 1928; The Datchley Inheritance, 
19^: Happy Ending, 1929; The Redemption 
of ilorley Darville, 1930; The Cast-Iron 
Duke, 1930; Dermotts Rampant, 1931; Beyond 
Hell, 1931 ; Pandora's Box and Other Stories, 
1932: Tlie Way of the Phoenix, 1932; Super- 
stition, 1032: 'The Magic Quest, 1933. 

About Stephen McKenna : 

Adcock, A. St. J. Gods of Modern Gruh 
Street; JIcKcnna, S. IF/ii/c I Remember; 
Mais. S. P. B. Books and Their Writers; 
Overton, G. Authors of the Day. 

Pierre MacOrlan IS83~ 

Autobiographical sketch of Pierre Mac- 
Orlan (pen name of Pierre Dtimarchey) 
French novelist: 

pIERRE IMacORLAN was born on 
February 28, 1883, in Peronne 
(Somme) a small fortified town where 
his father held the position of infantry 
officer. lie was a pupil, a backward 


pupil, of the lycee in Orleans. In 1901 
he arrived at Paris where he suffered 
much distress and want. It was during 
this period that he frequetited popular 
hangouts, often risking his life in the 
most shady resorts for the sake of his 
daily bread. At the time he tried his 
hand at any number of odd jobs rang- 
ing from ditdi-digger to house-painter 
and proofreader. He lived in Belgiuip, 
Holland, and Italy. Then he returned 
to Paris; about 191,1 good luck seemed 
to smile at him as he became humorous 
columnist for Lc Jountal. 

The War blighted tliis slight streak of 
prosperity. On August 2, 1914, Mac- 
Orlan joined his regiment, the 269th 
Infantry, at Toul. He fought as mere 
foot-soldier till September 1916, when 
he was wounded at the siege of Peronne, 
his native town. It was not till 1918 that 
his literary position became established. 
From the very first, MacOrlan wrote 
talcs of adventure, such as A Bord de 
I’EloHe Matutine, Lc Chant de lEquip- 
age, and Lc Rire Jauuc. Gradually his 
taste for adventure changed. MacOrlan 
seeks for the social adventure of our 
times. In his books he becomes a wit- 
ness of the social restlessness which pre- 
vails over his contemporaries. It is this 
social restlessness, soon transformed by 
MacOrlan into social fantasy, that gives 
“atmosphere” to the greater part of his 
books, such as La Cavalicrc Elsa, La 
Venus Internationale, Malice, Lc Quai 
dcs Brumes, Sous la Luinierc Proidc, 
Quarticr Reserve, Villcs, etc. MacOrlan 
is not merely a novelist but a reporter 
and all his books have reporting for their 
basis. The novelist has lived in Ger- 
many. He has visited in I^Iorocco the 
Foreign Legion, those “merry” soldiers 
of the armies of 2 \frica in Southern 
Tunis, etc. 

Physically MacOrlan is thick-set, 
round-faced. He lives all j’ear around 
in the country, in a little farm adapted 
to his taste. He is married and has no 
children — but he has two dogs : a pedi- 
greed brach-hound named Nicolas, and 
Nana, a white little bulldog. The novel- 
ist lives in some seclusion; another way 
of saying that he hates the social swirl. 
His literar}' preferences emphasize the 
books which portray our times and 


Pierre MacOrlan: p’yar ma'kor-laN' 
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those reflecting the social lyricism oi 
advcrsitj', of the downtrodden. Plis lik- 
ing for English books is very profound. 
At a very young age he was much moved 
by the poems of Rudyard Kipling and 
the tales of Stevenson. Among the 
French writers he loves particularly 
Barres and Emile Zola, for reasons 
without any connection. MacOrlan has 
often declared that if he were twent}' 
years 3 'ounger he would work directlj’ 
for the moving pictures for he believes 
that it could become the highest Ij’rical 
e.xpression of the social fantasy of our 
times. MacOrlan’s amusements consist 
in relaxation, in doing nothing. Pie 
smokes his pipe in front of his apple- 
trees and relishes with pleasure what- 
ever spare time his tasks leave him. 

2}: ^ 

To the above account written bj' Mac- 
Orlan for this work, one may add that 
his real name is not MacOrlan but 
Pierre Dumarchey (erroneously spelled 
DumarchaiJ by Professors Rene Lalou 
and Marcel Braunschvig). MacOrlan or, 
rather, Pierre Dumarchey, derived from 
Flemish forbears. He was a backward 
student at the Orleans lycee because he 
pla 3 ’ed rugby instead of attending to his 
homework. At seventeen he dreamed of 
qualifying for the bicycle races. The 
optimistic boy who, at eighteen, came to 
Paris sure of becoming a famous painter, 
soon tired of his Bohemian life and 
retreated to Rouen where he remained 
for two years charmed b^' the aroma of 
the ancient city. The next three years 
were spent in a nomadic e.xistence: his 
residence changed from Bruges to Ant- 
werp, Amsterdam, Ventimiglia, Milan, 
Naples, Palermo, and Tunis. On his 
return to Bruges he frightened people 
because of his leanness, a leanness due 
exclusively to malnutrition and extended 
compulsory fastings. What were his 
present accomplishments ? — extensive 
landscape painting, anti mastery of a 
colorful slang. But one da)% in 1910 or 
1911, he met quite accidentally the re- 
nowned humorist Gus Bofa who, after 
persuading him to try his hand at 
humorous writing, procured him a job 
on Lc Journal. It was at this time that 
Pierre Dumarchey adopted his Scotch- 
sounding pseudon)!™ Pierre MacOrlan 


and endeavored to acclimatize in Paris 
the humor of Punch and of Mark- 
Twain. In a word, he became the con- 
tinuator of Alphonse Allais (1855-1905) 
and the competitor of Curnonslc)-, Ga- 
briel de Lautrec, and Gaston de Paw- 
lowskj'. Quite representative of this 
period, 1911-1914, are such pieces as 
Le Rirc Jaunc, and La Beta Conquer- 
ante. Lc Rirc Jaunc, for instance, con- 
tains a fantasy a la H. G. Wells: the 
human race is almost extinguished bv 
a strange, vciy contagious disease. The 
unfortunate victims perish in horrible 
fits of laughter. In La Bctc Conqiicr- 
antc, a clumsily stabbed pig wins the 
power of speccli. Observers learn how 
to administer the miraculous thrust and 
soon all the pigs begin to speak, to study, 
to do research, till they surpass and 
conquer the human species. After cen- 
turies of greatness, they, in turn, be- 
come complacent and bourgeois, and men 
regain their erstwhile power. In these 
earl^’- works one can already foresee 
certain qualities characteristic of Mac- 
Orlan’s more mature creations: inven- 
tiveness, humor, anti-realism. The War's 
heavy dosage of man-in-the-rough and 
brutal realism perhaps helped MacOrlan 
to accentuate his fanciful vision. 

MacOrlan, tlie soldier, was sent 
(strange coincidence) to Peronne — to 
fight by the walls of his .native town. 
Seized with despairing forebodings, he 
dreaded this expedition: and rightlj-— 
for in September 1916, he was seriously 
wounded in action. Then, weeks and 
months in hospitals, a slow recovery, and 
at last, the Armistice. Immediatel}' the 
Paris daily L’Intransigeant sent him to 
Gei-man}’- as staff" correspondent. On his • 
return to Paris, seven months later, he 
sat down to hard and serious work. It 
was then that he discovered his authentic 
vein and became the foremost writer of 
adventure stories in contemporary French 
letters. But the term “adventure stor}'” 
should not be construed in its more 
orthodox sense. In MacOrlan’s most 
remarkable “adventure” stories {Lc 
Chant dc rEqiiijagc and A Bord de 
VEtoilc Matiilinc — in English transla- 
tion, On Board the "Morning Star") 
diverse currents meet : ^ Stevensonian 
spirit, a sarcastic mockery, and a pen- 


) 
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chant for piracy and the macabre blood- 
curdling myths, gruesome legends totally 
devoid of Pierre Lotisms. 

This emphasis on the macabre results 
in a decided deviation from the strictly 
“adventurous” to black magic and sor- 
cery. In such novels as Lc Ncgrc 
Leonard ei Maitrc Jean Mullin and 
Malice the reader is transported into a 
realm of witchcraft, that garden so 
lovingly cultivated by the German ro- 
npnticists. When MacOrlan confesses 
his admiration for the moving pictures he 
means that his anti-realism, his Georg 
Grosz e.xpressionism, could be better 
projected on the screen than on the 
printed page. For fictions like La Cava- 
licrc Elsa or Venus Internationale or 
Marguerite dc la Nuit depend so much 
more on the felicitous grasping of 
atmosphere, of e.\tra-human values, than 
on psychological minutiae or journalistic 
notations. 

At present MacOrlan lives in his little 
farm at Saint-C 3 'r-sur-Morin (Seine-et- 
Marne) where he spends his time weav- 
ing his uncanny dreams, playing on sun- 
lit mornings his hunting horn and at 
twilight his beloved accordion, an in- 
strument which he has mastered to per- 
fection. He loves his dogs, his phono- 
graph records, and his library of seven 
thousand volumes. He generally poses 
in front of the camera with a cigarette 


in his mouth — but he never lights it: 
he cannot make up his mind to be un- 
faithful to his pipe! 

Principal works of Pierre MacOrlan: 

Fiction; Les Pattes en I’Air, 1911; Contes 
de la Pipe en Terre, 1912; La Maison du 
Rctoiir ficoeurant, 1912; Le Rire Jaune, 1914; 
La Betc Conquerante, 1914: U-713, 1917: 
La Clique dii Cafe Brevis, 1917: Bob Batail- 
lonnairc, 1918; Le Chant de I’fiquipage, 1918; 
A Bord de I’Etoile Matutine, 1920; Le Negre 
Leonard et Maitrc Jean Mullin, 1921 ; La 
Cavalicrc Elsa, 1922; Malice, 1923; La Venus 
Internationale, 1923; Marguerite dc la Nuit, 
1925; Sous la Lumiere Froide, 1926; Le 
Qiiai dcs Brumes, 1927: Dinah Miami, 1929; 
La Tradition de Minuit, 1930; La Bandera, 
1931: Lc Bataillonneur, 1931; Quartier Re- 
serve, 1932; Fillcs d'Amour ct Ports d’Europc, 
1932. 

Poetry: L’lndation Sentimentale, 1923; 
Simone de Montmartre, 1924; Oeuvres Poeti- 
qncs Completes, 1929. 

Other Prose: Les Poissons Morts, 1917: 
Petit Manuel du Parfait Aventurier, 1919; 
Les Veillees du "Lapin Agile”, 1920; Les 
Pirates de I’Avenue du Rhum, 1925; Aux 
Lumieres de Paris, 1925; Images sur la 
Tamisc, 1925; Boutiques, 1926; L’Art Cincma- 
tographique, 1927; Nuits aux Bouges, 1929: 
Villes, 1929: Atget, Photographe de Pans, 
1930; Lc Printemps, 1931. 

Pierre MacOrlan’s works available in 
English translation : 

On Board the "Morning Star", 1924; One 
Floor Up, 1932; and a short story, “By the 
Light of Lanterns,” in The European Cara- 
van, edited by Samuel Putnam, 1931. 

About Pierre MacOrlan ; 

Cremieux, B. Le XXe. Siicle. 

Revue Europcenne 20:16 October 1924: 8: 
166 August 1927: 6:581 June 1928; Revue 
Mondialc 27:147 September 15, 1926; Vic dcs 
Peuptes 6:1049 April 10, 1922. 

John Macy 1877-1932 

JOHN ALBERT MACY, American 
" critic, essayist, editor, biographer, 
and lecturer, was born at Detroit, Mich- 
igan, on April 10, 1877, the son of 
Powell Macy and Janet Foster Patten 
Macy. 

The family soon left Detroit, and 
Macy received his early education at the 
Malden (Massachusetts) High School. 
He then went to Harvard University, 
graduating with a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree in 1899. He won his Master’s 
degree the following year, and in 1900- 
01 he was instructor in English at Har- 
vard. For a short time, he also taught 
at the Perkins Institution in Boston, a 
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school for hlinci dcaf-miitcs, n group in 
whose condition Mncy was always 
keenly interested. He was also on the 
faculiy of a similar school at \\^orcester, 
j\ras£:achusetts. 

While at Harvard, he was introduced 
hy Lenoro Kinney to two of the most 
rcniarkahle women in America, and in 
the world : Helen Keller, and her teacher, 
Anne Sullivan. Macy learned the m.nnual 
alphabet in order to help Helen Keller 
in writing and puhli.'ihing her Story of 
.1/v Life, and he defended her vigor- 
ously wlien rather brutal criticii^m sug- 
gested that she wrote of things that 
were necessarily beyond her comprehen- 
sion. Xella liraddy, who calls Macy "the 
best critic Helen ever had,” summarizes 
what he did for her: "He pruned her 
style of its wordiness, curbed her prone- 
ne.ss to dogmatic preaching, and generally 
pulled her down from the clouds.” 

His brief e.speriences in teaching con- 
vinced Macy that it was not a profe.ssion 
in which he wished to remain, and late 
in 1^01 he joined the stafi' of the Voiilli's 
Comfoiiioii as associate editor. Huring 
his period of editorship, which lasted 
until 1909, he also found time to write 
biographical and critical studies of Poe. 
Swift, Conrad, Kipling, and others. 
These appeared in the pages of the 
Atlantic Monthly, Eoohiitaii, Critic, and 
E I rryb o dy 's M ana zinc. 

tOn May 2, 1905, Macy married Anne 
Sullivan, at W'rentham, Massachusetts. 
The ceremony was performed by the 
Reverend Edward Everett Hale, grand- 
nephew of the famous patriot, Xathan 
Hale, and author of the American 
classic. The Man ll'ilhont a Country. 
There was considerable opposition to the 
marriage, on various grounds. The im- 
possibility of leaving Helen Keller was 
one diffictdly, and the difFcrencc in age. 
which was stressed by many who thought 
the marriage unwise, was another. He 
was twenty-eight, and Anne Sullivan 
was thirty-nine. After much delibera- 
tion, she finally consented, hut she 
changed her mind so many times, that 
]\Iacy humorously threatened to print 
"subject to change without notice" at 
the bottom of the wedding invitations. 

Nella Braddy declares that there have 
been few weddings where the bride at- 
tracted so little attention. Every one. 


she says, including the bride herself, 
and Macy, was thinking of Helen Keller! 
It was clearly understood, on all sides, 
that Helen Keller alw.ays came, and 
would alw.ays have to come, first. 

In 1911 Macy, naturally liberal in his 
political and economic views, after 
studying the works of Karl Mar.^ in 
the original, openly announced his con- 
version to Socialism (in which he was 
followed, soon after, by Helen Keller, 
and, later, ns a result of the Kawrence 
tc.xtile strike, hy his wife). In 1912, he 
was recommended for the position of 
secretary to George R. Lunn, Socialist 
Mayor of Schenectady, New York, hy 
his friend, Walter Lipiimann, who was 
resigning the position, ^fney accepted 
the appointment in May, but he held it 
cmly fc>r a short time, resigning in Sep- 
tember of the .same year because of the 
serious illness of ^^rs. Macy. He re- 
turned to WVentham, and in May 1913 
he went to Europe, remaining there for 
several months. In the same year, he 
became literary editor of the Boston 
Herald. In 1922-23 he was literary 
editor of the Nation. A newspaper as- 
.sociatc who knew him in the latter 
capacity writes: “Jack Mney's friends 
will remember him most of all for his 
warm, wise smile and his generous 
friendship. I knew him best when he 
was literary editor of the A'ation — the 
worst we ever had. If a man called 
stone-broke and desperately in need of 
a few dollars. Jack Macy would in- 
stantly change his editorial plans and 
give that man the best books on his 
shelves to review. His critical ability 
vanished ; he would recall only that a 
visitor needed help.” In 1926, he bccanic 
literary adviser to the ncwly-eslabli.shed 
publishing house of William Jlorrow 
and Company. 

Macy died suddenly on Friday, August 
26. 1932, at Stroudsburg. Pennsylvania. 
He had come there to deliver a course 
of five lectures at Unity House, in Forest 
Park, an organization owned by the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Gannent Workers 
Union. His subject was “Revolution 
and Rebellion in American Classical Lit- 
erature,” and he spoke on Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Paine, and Emerson. He was 
seized with a heart attack following a 
stroke after the third lecture. The last 
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two lectures, on Tliorcau and Whitman, 
were never given. He was survived b}' 
his wife. At the time of his death, he 
was director of a “finishing school" in 
Richmond, Virginia — a rather curious 
connection for a man whose radical 
tendencies made more natural his asso- 
ciation with the Socialist Party and the 
Rand Scliool of Social Science. 

Christopher Morley, in his collection 
of modern essa3's, gives a pleasing pic- 
ture of Mac}' in his New York days: 
“Perhaps, if 3-011 were wandering on 
Fourth Street, cast of Si.xth Avenue, 
I’ou might sec him treading thoughtfully 
along, with a wide sombrero hat, and 
alwa3's troubled bv an iron-gra}- fore- 
lock that droops over his brow. You 
would know, as soon as you saw him, 
that he is a man greath- lovable. I like 
to think of him as I first .saw him, in 
front of the bright hearth of the charm- 
ing St. Botolph Club in Boston, where 
he usually was the center of an animated 
group of nocturnal philosophers.” 

Mac3-’s best-known work- is The Sl>ml 
of American Litcralurc, which was one 
of the first works in a movement to 
treat /Vmerican literature serious!}’, a 
movement in which Macy deserves some 
of the credit that is the due of a pioneer. 
Finn in his enthusiastic conviction that 
modern American literature was as fine 
as any in the world, he insisted that it 
be regarded as an independent product, 
and not mcrel}- a.s a branch of English 
literature. Of its imitative nature, in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, he was fully aware, but that 
period had long since passed, and 
twentieth century American literature, 
he maintained, was strikingly original 
and indigenous. The Crilical Gome em- 
phasizes the personal approach to liter- 
ature — as opposed to the academic — that 
Macy alwa3's stressed. The title sug- 
gests the zest that Mac}' brought to 
writing and the keen pleasure he derived 
from it. He thorol}' enjo3'ed life, and 
he enjoyed literature as a very important 
part of life. Literature as material for 
linguistic or historical research had little 
appeal for him. Perhaps more popular — 
altho of less value than these works — is 
The Story of the World’s Literature, in 
which Mac}' attempted an impossible 
task: a survey of Continental, English, 
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and American literature, from early 
times to the present da}’. Do Ydu Knozu 
English Literature? written in collabor- 
ation with Blanche Colton Williams, 
head of the • English department at 
Hunter Collage, is a useful book of ques- 
tions and answers that has no doubt 
been used by many a student before 
rushing into an c.vamination. 

Of a different type is the collection of 
essays, entitled About Women, in which 
he wrote that "women have accomplished 
nothing important in politics, have 
achieved little in the arts or sciences, 
c.xccpt literature,” and that “there has 
never been a woman composer of the 
first rank, no great woman sculptor or 
painter, no woman who has made a 
crucial discovery in science.” In spite 
of these dogmatic generalizations, no 
one was quicker than Macy to defend 
women when their legal and political 
rights were in danger. 

His last work, American Writers on 
American Literature, which he edited, 
is a unique collection of essays on the 
literal-}’ development of America, be- 
ginning with the Colonial historians and 
ending with contemporary prose and 
poetry. The volume, the idea of which 
originated with Macy, is a cooperative 
product containing thirt}'-seven chapters 
by as many authors. 
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In Iiis introclnction, Macy makes an 
appeal for “a scholarship which shall 
be both erudite and animated; an un- 
official, free-and-easy criticism, irrever- 
ent. skeptical, watchful of humbug and 
stupidity, yet not itself lacking in amen- 
ity ; a sober, aggressive criticism which 
secs literature as life itself and docs 
not forget that humor and merriment 
arc essential ingredients.” 

Carl \'an Doren has given a satisfac- 
tory summary of Macy's significance tor 
••American literature: "Ilis range is wide, 
his information sound, his gusto gener- 
ous. He does not go beyond his depth, 
because he knows what his depth is.” 

As a literary radical, Macy was op- 
[losed to censorship in all its forms, and 
lie fought against it ;is a member and 
an officer of the P. I-. N. Club, an 
international grou|) of dramatists, poets, 
novelists, critics, and editors. Also in 
hannony with his democratic outlook 
was his deep interest in the literary 
ambitions of the Negro race. He did 
much to encourage Negroes to express 
themselves in [trosc and poetry, fre- 
quently acting as judge or chairman in 
literary contests in which Negro writers 
took part. 

It. s. K. 

John Macy's works; 

Itiocn.vPHY : Edgar .Mian I’oc. io>7; 

Walter J.ames Dodd, lOI.S 

Soci.M. Axn I’oi.iTlc.M. Ess.^^s: SiHi.alivm 
In America, IQI5: Ahoiit Women, lo.-o; 
Feminism and Femininity, lo.to. 

Lirr.K.Mtv History .\Nn Criticism ; A Guide 
to Readinc;. 1900 ; The Spirit of American 
Litenilnre, loi.t; The Critical Game. 192;; 
The Story of the World’s I.iteraturc. 1025; 
The Romance of America As Told In Onr 
Literature. 1029; Do Yon Know Enghsli 
Literature? (with Blanche Colton Willi.ams) 
lo.ti. 

EniTOK : Story of My Life (Helen Kcllerl 
190.?: Between Dawn and Sunrise (.1. B. 
Cahcll) 1030; American Writers on .‘Xmerican 
Literature, 1931. 

About John Macy: 

Braddy, N. ,-//nie Mary. 

Bookman 62:608 January 1026; Boston 
Transcript October 28, 1925; Freeman 6:.l27 
January to, 1023; Literary Diejest Interna- 
tional Book Krz-ie-o December 1925; AVte 
Republic 32:313 November 15, 1922; AVtt- 
York Times Book Rezaezo October 25, 1025; 
Spriuaficld Republican December 27, 1925. 


Ethel Mannin JPOO- 

■pTHEL MANNIN, Engli.sh novelist. 

was born in London in October 
1900, the eldest daughter of Robert 
Mannin and Edith Gray Mannin. Her 
ancestry is Irish. 

‘‘When I record that I come of 
working-class stock,” she says, ‘‘I am not 
bragging about it, tho I am as glad that 
I do so as that I escaped the corruption 
of what is called ‘a good education.’ It 
is just my good fortune; that is all. 

‘‘I am glad because I believe that the 
working classes, who are the great mass 
of people, are the .salt of the earth and 
the hoi>e of the civilised world — if there 
be any lioin; for it, which is to my mind 
debatable. 

"My mother was the daughter of a 
jioor tenant fanner; my father was boni 
in a Westminster .slum. When I was 
horn in the top half of a house olT the 
L'tvender-hill, Claitham, my father was 
earning £3 a week, all of which is an 
excellent beginning for anyone e.spcciallv 
for a writer. 

"My people Iteing ordinary folk, there 
was no high-fahitin nonsense about my 
‘gift’ for writing, which I developed at 
about the age of seven. That much- 
abitseii word, ‘art,’ siinjdy did not come 
into our vocabulary, thank heaven.” 

.■\l fourteen Ethel Mannin left .school 
.and got a scholar.ship at a commercial 
college for six months. A{ fifteen she 
was earning her own living .as typist witli 
an .advertising agency (Sir Charles Ilig- 
h.ain’s). 

“What better training could a writer 
have than that?” she asks. "If my people 
had a little more money, or less common- 
pl.ace ideas, I should have had to put in 
another two or three years at school, 
clmiering my mind up with useless in- 
formation. instead of that, at fifteen I 
was out in the world and learning frotii 
life itself — meeting all kinds of people 
from all kinds of homes, office girls, 
business men. stupid people, intelligent 
people, keeping my lunches down to five- 
pence a day, leaving sixpenny deposits on 
second-hand books costing half a crown, 
talking with people older and wiser tlwti 
myself; in short, getting educated in the 
best sense of the term. 


Mannin: inan'Iu 
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"Had I not come of that particular 
stock I would not have been reading 
Graham Wallas and John Stuart Mill at 
fifteen. Nor would I have heard of the 
Fabians or the Independent Labor Part}', 
or had to think things out for myself.” 

When she was about eighteen, Miss 
lilannin turned to a literal}' career and 
became associate editor of a tlieatrical 
paper in London. At nineteen she mar- 
ried John Alexander Porteous, and a 
year later her daughter Jean was born. 
She is now separated from her husband 
and believes that she is about the only 
woman novelist in England running her 
own house without the security of a hus- 
band or family in the background. 

Ethel Mannin is intensely interested 
in child pS3'chology and education. She 
believes in educating the child on the 
principles advocated by Bertrand Russell 
and A. S. Neill — that is, by leaving it 
alone. Her own daughter went to Neill’s 
school when she was five j'ears old. 
Altho passionately interested in home- 
maldng. Miss Mannin believes that a 
woman cannot follow a career and make 
a home also. 

She is attached to Communism and 
her greatest dream is to go to Soviet 
Russia and see for herself. She is a 
member of the Independent Labor Party 
and writes regularly for the Nezu Leader, 
but in spirit belongs much more to the 
Communists. A Socialist since her six- 
teenth year, she has a tremendous ad- 
miration for James Maxton, the British 
Labor leader. 

Her first novel she tore up ; her second 
was sold as a serial to a firm publishing 
cheap novelettes ; her third, entitled 
Martha, which she entered in a first- 
novel competition, was published b}' the 
firm conducting the contest. It attracted 
little or no attention. 

Her second published novel. Hunger 
of the Sea, received critical praise and 
was proposed for the Femina Prize by 
Ethel Colburn Mayne. 

Ethel Mannin "arrived” as a novelist 
with her third book. Sounding Brass, a 
satire on the advertising world as she 
had known it in Sir Oiarles Higham’s 
office. 

Her next novel. Pilgrims, was con- 
cerned with Paris art students, the author 


having gone to Paris to study the art 
schools there. 

In Confessions and Impressions she 
relates how she began writing at the age 
of seven, was in print at ten, and again 
at thirteen with stories on the children’s 
pages of a woman’s paper and a Sunday 
paper, respectively. In this book she also 
appraised some of her contemporaries 
so frankly that she was called “the most 
unpopular writer in England.” 

“The trouble is,” writes Michael Joseph 
in a London letter to the New York 
American, “that Ethel Mannin is too 
outspoken. The fact that she is young 
and physically attractive appears to make 
her more culpable in the eyes of authors 
of her own sex. She writes frankly about 
herself, her experiences, her love affairs, 
and other people, thus offending the 
comfortable English code under which 
certain tilings are ‘not done.’ She now 
regrets Confessions and Impressions, ex- 
cept for the part which tells of her child- 
hood and education. It was an indis- 
creet book, but it was certainly not dull, 
and much may be forgiven an author 
who is never dull.” 

Mr. Joseph lists Miss Mannin’s likes 
and dislikes. 

Likes: walking and traveling, parties 
that she gives herself, cats, climbing 
(“one of the happiest moments of my 
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under the title, In a German Pension. 
Her first book brought twenty pounds. 
Between 1909 and 1911 she was a regular 
contributor to the Nezu Age, and in 1911 
reviewed novels for the Westminster 
Gaeette. 

Miss Mansfield met John Middleton 
Murr}', English critic and novelist, in 
1911 at the house of W. L; George, the 
novelist. She became associated with 
him in editing a literary magazine called 
Rhythm, and contributed stories to it 
regularly. These stories were published 
after her death in the collection, Some- 
thing Childish. She and Murry were 
married in 1913. Mrs. D. H. Lawrence 
lent them her wedding ring because 
Murry could not afford one. They spent 
that summer in a red brick cottage at 
Cholesbury in Buckinghamshire, and in 
Jul}' 1913 their magazine (which had 
been re-christened the Blue Reviexv) 
ceased publication. For the ne.xt three 
years Miss Mansfield’s work did not 
appear in print. According to Murry, 
she wrote incessantly and destroyed in- 
cessantly. After a winter in Paris and 
a summer in London, she spent the 
winter of 1914-15 miserably in a cottage 
at The Lee, near Missendon in Buck- 
inghamshire, suffering from arthritis. 

From 1915 on, Miss Mansfield was ill 
almost constantly the rest of her life. 
Her illness drove her from place to place 
in search of different climates, physicians, 
and residences. “I seem," she said once, 
"to spend half my life arriving at strange 
hotels. And asking if I may go to bed 
immediatel)^’’ She would be happy in 
a new place for a while, then would tire 
of it and want to get away. 

After several visits to Paris in the 
spring of 1915, she took a house in Lon- 
don. The War had broken out, mean- 
while, and publishers, remembering the 
caustic criticism of the Germans in her 
book, In a German Pension, offered 
handsome sums to have it reprinted (the 
publisher had gone bankrupt and the 
plates were destroyed). She needed the 
money badly, but refused the offer be- 
cause she said that the book expressed 
“a phase of youthful bitterness and crude 
cynicism which I desire to disown for- 
ever.” It was republished, however, in 
1926, after her death. 


In the autumn of 1915 occurred an 
event which had a permanent influence 
on Katherine Mansfield’s writing. Her 
brother, Leslie Heron Beauchamp, whom 
she affectionately called “Chummie,” 
visited her for a week on his way to 
fight in France. Their talks recalling 
the childhood da}'S made her homesick 
for New Zealand and gave her a desire 
to write about it. She promised to write 
him a book. When he was killed a few 
days later, almost immediately after 
reaching the front, she dedicated herself 
to this task, as a “sacred debt” to him. 
In November 1915 she went to Bandol 
in the south of France and wrote a long 
story of her childhood days, “The Aloe,” 
and remade it into a short story called 
“Prelude.” Returning to England in 
the spring, she lived in North Cornwall 
until autumn, then removed to London 
where Murry had an appointment in the 
War Office. 

Miss Mansfield’s work found its way 
into print briefly in 1916 when she issued, 
in conjunction with Murry and D. H. 
Lawrence, three numbers of a tiny re- 
view called the Signature, in which she 
wrote under the name of “Matilda Ber- 
ry.” During 1917 she had a studio in 
Church Street, Chelsea, and Murry had 
rooms in Redcliffc Road, nearby. Pier 
storjs “Je ne parle pas frangais,” was 
privately printed by Murrj' in 1917. In 
December 1917 she caught a chill and 
had a serious attack of pleurisy, which 
developed into the consumption that 
made her an invalid the remaining five 
years of her life (tho she always ex- 
pected to die of heart-failure). The 
doctor advised a change of climate, so 
she went, in January 1918, to her be- 
loved Bandol. But the town was 
changed and she had a wretched winter 
there, writing with difficulty, but com- 
pleting her stor}', "Bliss.” Late in March 
1918, she left Bandol for London, 
seriously ill, and reached Paris on the 
day the long-range bombardment of the 
city began. She was detained there three 
weeks by authorities, and when she final- 
ly arrived in London, she was so ex- 
hausted by illness and anxiety that her 
friends were alarmed. Murry said she 
was a "shadow of herself.” She spent 
the summer at Looe in Cornwall and the 
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following winUT in Hninpsicad, I.oiuloii. 
Meanwhile, \’irginia and Leonard Woolf, 
who were running the Hogarth Press, 
brought out Prelude between blue paper 
covers. “And won’t the intellectuals just 
hate it.’’^ said Miss Itlansfield. “They’ll 
think it’s a New Primer for Infant 
Renders. Let ’em.” Prelude was com- 
pletely ignored by the critics, but she 
felt she had her reward when the printer 
exclaimed, “M 3 '! l)ut these kids arc realr 
In 1918 she had licr first acceptances in 
three years. “Bliss” appeared in the 
EugVtsh Review, and Art oud Eetters 
published “Pictures” and “The Man 
Without Temperament.” 

WJien Murry became editor of the 
Athenaeum in the spring of 1919, hliss 
Mansfield began to contribute weekly 
criticisms of current novels, and she 
built up, in the next two t’cars, a high 
leputation as critic. In response to the 
sudden demand for her stories, a collec- 
“Prelude,” was published 
in 1920 under the title of Bliss. Before 
it appeared, illness forced her to spend 
the winter of 1919-20 abroad, at Os- 
pedalctti and Mentone on the Riviera. 
She returned to Hampstead for the sum- 
mer and was in Mentone again the next 
winter. Tlio ill in bed much of this 
time, she continued her weekly reviews 
for the Atheuaewu and wrote a story 
for It eadi month, until it suspended 


scpaiate publication in Fcbruaiy 192j 
Tliat summer and autUmn she was hi 
Montana, Switzerland. On her birtl.dw 
she finished “The Garden Party ” '{I 
whidi she tried to convey the idea of 
“the diversity of life and how we fry (0 
fit in everything. Death included.” 


fn January 1922 Miss Mansfield went 
to Pans lor special treatment. A Rus- 
-sian specialist there improved her condi- 
tion and she was urged by her friends 
to continue treatment, but slie suddciilr 
abandoned it in the spring, saying that 
her physical condition was less important 
than her spiritual condition. The Garden 
Party was published that, spring, and she 
abandoned writing until she could 
achieve an “inner purity." She went in 
the autumn of 1922 to 'Fontainebleau to 
seek some waa- to "cure her soul” in the 
Giiidjieif Jiistitutc for the barinonioiis 
development of the human being. On 
the aflcnioon of January 9, 1923,'iliirr}' 
came from England to spend a week 
with her. That evening, ver}' suddenly, 
site bad a bcmorrliage and died of pu'l- 
nionan- tuberculosis. She was buried at 
Avon, near Fontainebleau, and the 
gravestone was inscribed with the lines, 
“Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck 
this flower, safet}'.” 

Before she died, Katherine Mansfield 
ntfnmed the “inner calm” she desired so 
passionateh’, but sbe failed to realize her 
wish thnt^she might produce a "full body 
of work.” Only three books were pub- 
lished during her lifetime; four more 
appeared afterward, besides her Journal 
and Letters and Selected Stories. "How 
unbearable it would be," she wrote in 
her ^ journal, “to dic~leave 'scraps,’ 
‘bits’ . . . nothing real finished.” In her 
last day's she said: “I have not written 
yet ivliat I tvould like to write.” She 
had volumes of work planned ahead: 
her head was full of stories, word per- 
fect, ready' to be written. She sat down, 
thought them out, but could not write 
thern.^ The great desire of her life was 
to write, but the moment of delivery was 
extremely' difficult. She made countless 
false starts. Noises distracted her — the 
barking of a dog, the sound of footsteps 
or voices or the wind or the sea. In 
her journal she reproached herself for 
this "idleness.” goading herself to action. 
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Once tlie flow came, she wrote easil}’ 
and swiftl}’, working at a story with 
passionate exactitude. “Once I start 
them the}' haunt me, pursue me and 
plague me until they are finished.” If 
a story was not completed at normal 
sleeping time, she kept at it, often work- 
ing all night. Then for hours afterward 
she could not sleep for the excitement 
and elation. “There is no feeling to be 
compared with the feeling of having 
written and finished a story.” But she 
was never satisfied with her work. At 
the end of the manuscript of “The 
Garden Party,” which is called her best 
story, she wrote: “This is a moderately 
successful s'tor}', and that’s all. It’s 
somehow, in the episode at the lane, 
scamped.” She thought all her stories 
were in vain. “There is not one,” she 
said, “that I dare show to God.” 

Most of Katherine Mansfield’s stories 
are laid in New Zealand, London, or 
the Riviera. The New Zealand ones, 
which recall her childhood, are generally 
accepted as her best because they have 
complete realism. Many of her stories 
have no plots or climaxes. She wanted 
to write “no novels, no problem stories, 
nothing that is not simple, open.” She 
did plan a novel once, to be called 
Karori, but abandoned it. She carried 
a notebook around with her and sketched 
out stories in a condensed and cryptic 
manner. 

Tho she is known for her “invisible” 
style. Miss Mansfield took great care in 
the use of language. “It’s a very queer 
thing how craft comes into writing. I 
mean down to details. Par example, in 
‘Miss Brill’ I chose not only the length 
of every sentence, but even the sound of 
ever}' sentence. I chose the rise and fall 
of every paragraph to fit her, and to fit 
her on that day at that very moment. 
After I’d written it I read it aloud — 
numbers of times — just as one would 
play over a musical composition, tiy'ing 
to get it nearer and nearer to tlie expres- 
sion of Miss Brill, until it fitted her.” 

But Miss Mansfield was more inter- 
ested in the spiritual aspect of writing 
tlian the 'technical. “Lord, make me 
cty'stal clear for thy light to shine thru,” 
she wrote in her journal. Truth and 
purity were her aims. She believed that 


“the greatest literature of all — the litera- 
ture that scarcely exists — has not merely 
an esthetic object, nor merely a didactic 
object, but in addition a creative object; 
that of subjecting its readers to a real 
and at the same time illuminating ex- 
perience. Major literature, in short, is 
an initiation into truth.” Chekhov was 
her great idol. She liked Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Milton, Dickens. 
Of her contemporaries, she thought 
Proust the most interesting. She dis- 
liked jargon and thought “everything 
must ring like Elizabethan English.” 

In appearance. Miss Mansfield was 
ver}' dark, slim, and not very tall. She 
wore her hair bobbed, with bangs cover- 
ing her forehead. Her dark eyes were 
sharp and intense. She talked frankly, 
in a low voice, scarcely opening her 
mouth. She always felt cold, it seemed, 
and when not in bed would bundle her- 
self up in sweaters and blankets. She 
liked being alone, but had friends. 
“There is a division : people who are my 
people, people who are not my people.” 
Some of her “people” were Dorotliy 
Brett, Lady Ottoline Morrell, S. S. 
Koteliansky, Sidney Schiff (Stephen 
Hudson), Virginia Woolf, and D. H. 
Lawrence. She did not take Lawrence’s 
plans for a Utopian community vet^' 
seriously, according to Catherine Cars- 
well, “hiding her fun behind a solemn 
face, to prove by time-tables and guide- 
books that Raiiaiihn was impossible.” 
She was supposed to have been the pro- 
totype for Gudrun in his novel. Women 
in Love, and for Anabel in his play. 
Touch and Go. She was fond of cats, 
hated hotels, and liked to be in the sun. 
She loathed letter-writing, but carried 
on a voluminous correspondence, writing 
lengthy letters even to budding young 
authors who sought advice. She made 
suggestions for the revision of William 
Gerhardi’s manuscript of Futility, and 
helped launch him in the literary world. 
Whenever she prepared for a journey, 
she prepared as tho for death, tearing up, 
with great satisfaction, her letters and 
papers. Ruthlessly she destroyed the 
“huge complaining diaries” she kept from 
1909 to 1914. Her philosophy, she said, 
was "the defeat of the personal.” 
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Middleton Murry remarks how com- 
pletely she responded to life. “Katherine 
Mansfield was spontaneous as was no 
other liuman being I have ever met. She 
seemed to adjust herself to life as a 
llower adjusts itself to the earth and to 
the sun. She siift'ered greatly, she de- 
ligiited greatly; but her .suffering and 
her delight were never partial, the}' filled 
the whole of her.” 

Katherine Mansfield's works: 

Short Storv Collections: In a German 
Pension, it>n ; Bliss, 1930; The Garden Party, 
1933; The Dove's Nest, 1933; Something 
Childish (American title: The Little Girl) 
1924; Selected Stories of Katherine jMaiisftchl, 
1949; The Aloe, 1930. 

Poetry: Poems, 1023. 

AuioiilOGRAPitY (edited by J. M. Murry) : 
Journal of Katherine Mansfield, 1927; Tlie 
Letters of Katherine M.ansfield (two vol- 
umes) 1929. 

Criticism : Kovels and Novelists (her re- 
vivNYs for the Atficiiaciiiii) 1930. 

About Katherine Mansfield; 

Brewster, D. and Burrell, A. Vcaci Kcikon- 
ings ill Fiction ; Collins, J. The Doctor Looks 
at Literature; Mais, S. P. B. Some ^^0(^crll 
.■lutliors; Mansfield, Iv IcuiriKi/ and t.eltcrs; 
Mantz, R. E. I he Critical ISihluuiraf’hy of 
Katherine Alansfietd ; Murry, J. M. Remi- 
niscences of D. II. Laurence; Squire, J. C. 
Hooks Revieteed. 

London Mercury 17:286 Janiiaiy 1928; 
Saturday Reviezo of Literature 10:44 Septem- 
her 30, 1933; Sczuancc Re-’iezo 39:158 April 
193 '- 

Edwin Markham IS52- 

Autobiographical sketch of lulwin Mark- 
ham, Americati poet ; 

A FTER my forefathers, the Winchells 
and the Markhams, had been in 
England since tlie arrival of William 
the Conqueror, they were ready to move 
to a new continent. So cacit branch 
came in a different .ship to America 
with the early Colonists. They stayed 
in New England till the United Stales 
got going, and tlien, after the Revolu- 
tionary War, in which some twenty of 
them were engaged, was over, -they 
started westward, following the drift of 
emigration. 

After tarrying fifty or more rears in 
the Northwest Territory, in the places 
now known as Iifichigan, Indiana, and 
Illinoi.s, and after Elizabeth Win.chell 
and Samuel Markham had met and 
married and some of their children had 


grown up, they concluded to trek still 
further westward. They went in a 
covered wagon caravan, my father being ' 
captain of one of the emigrant trains. 

After many adventures, in one of 
which my mother was run over by a 
herd of buffaloes, they finally in 1847 
reached Oregon City, a thriving new 
settlement not far from the Pacific' 
Ocean. There I was born April 23, 1852. 

I remember vividly the \\'illainette Falls 
at our back door and the Indians that 
iwraded into my mother’s store. 

My mother planted the apple seeds 
.she had bronglit with her and so became 
one of the early apple growers of die 
Northwest. She was also the poet 
laureate of the new settlement — tlie 
earliest woman writer recorded in 
Oregon. Mer verse celebrated all the 
local affairs, as the arrival of ships, the 
deaths of pioneers, the fiight of strange 
birds. My fatiier was a fanner and 
hunter. He died in Oregon. 

When I was about five, my mother, 
taking her younger children, went down 
to California, settled on a cattle range 
near the Coast Monntains in the Suisun 
\Lalley. Here I grew to be a shepherd 
and a vaqtiero, spending long, happy 
days following the flocks and herds, 
often sleeping ail night under the 
heavens. 

Our public school was open only three 
months of the year and I, riding from 
home on. my donkey to the schoolhouse, 
was one of its most eager pupils. Here, 
one fortunate year, there chanced to 
come to us a teacher, an ardent lover 
of poetry, who unlocked for us the 
golden door of the muses. He made me 
a life-long lover of poetry, a reader and 
writer of poetry. 

For about ten years I continued to 
be a farm hand, devouring all’ the boobs 
available. At fifteen, after I had insisted 
on getting an education in some large 
center, we left our foot-hill home and 
went down to the . Santa Clara Valley, 
where later I was graduated from tiie 
State Normal School at San Jose. Later 
I was graduated from a college at Santa 
Rosa and now I launched 'forth as a 
school teacher, first in Southern Cali- 
fornia, still marked with the romantic 
Spanish touch ; then later in the Sierras 
of the North, in the little town wliere 
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gold was discovered. Here I was made 
superintendent of schools of the count)- 
and here I came upon the magazine 
containing Millet’s famous picture of 
The Man With the Hoe, an event which 
has meant a great deal in my life. 

From El Dorado County I went down 
to the San Francisco Bay country, where 
I was made principal of the Observation 
School of the University of California 
at Oakland. 

I had begun, in the Sierras, to write 
on ni}- poem, “The Man With the Hoe.” 
I had continued writing on it whenever 
I came down to visit my mother in San 
Jose. In Oakland I got to u-ork on it 
in earnest, after having seen the original 
Millet picture. I finished the poem 
during my Christmas vacation in 1899. 
It caught the public attention and was 
copied across the country, was made the 
te.xt of sermon.s, editorials, and debates, 
and has since gone around the world 
and been translated into almost every 
language. 

That'year I left off teaching to devote 
myself to writing and lecture-reading. 
I have published five books of poems, 
my latest being Eighty Songs at SO, pub- 
lished on my birthday, April 23, 1932. 
I have traveled all over the United 
States, visiting every large city, lectur- 
ing on poetry and on the social and 
industrial problem. 

I am hale and hearty and am starting 
[1933] on my eighty-second year. How- 
ever, I have much work ahead — the 
publication of my collected poems, and 
the publication of a book on the great 
Master, a book which I call The For- 
gotten Purpose of Jesus. 

I am spending my years at West New 
Brighton, Staten Island, in New York. 
Here I can breathe the fresh air on my 
sleeping porch, and can keep in close 
touch with the stars. 

I have one son, Virgil Markham, a 
graduate of Columbia and California 
Universities. He has written six books 
of myster}- stories, published both in 
England and America. 

^ ^ :.'s 

Edwin Markham was once described 
by Qiarles Lewis Hind as “a kindly, 
wise, distinguished-looking man, in ap- 
pearance, something betw-een Robert 
Browning and Vl'^alt Whitman.” He 
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is known for liis good nature and humor. 
His birthdays have become events; with 
school children, interviewers, and news- 
reel cameras present, and the poet, of 
course, reciting “The Man With the 
Hoe.” His retention of his remarkable 
vigor has become almost a national 
tradition. 

The Markhams’ Staten Island house, 
in which they have made their home for 
more then twenty years, overflows with 
books. According to Mrs. Markham 
old manuscripts frcquentl}- serve as 
table-cloths because books have driven 
ordinary household equipment out. A 
move is under wa)- by Staten-Islanders 
to purchase and preserve the house. 

“The Man With the Hoe” has been 
called the most quoted poem of recent 
times. Thru amplification of its ideal 
on the lecture platform Markham has 
become known as a social leader as well 
as a poet. A reporter interviewing him 
on his eighty-first birthday in 1933 re- 
marked that he “voiced economic doc- 
trines which hinted at once of Socialism 
and Communism, tho he professes 
neither of these philosophies,” and 
quoted him as advocating government 
control of industr}- and unemployment 
and old age insurance to prevent man’s 
being destroyed b)- his social system 
which, he said, had been created "very 
badly.” Shortly before the presidential 
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election in 1932 Markham wrote and 
dedicated to Franklin D. Roosevelt a 
poem entitled “The Forgotten Man.” 

Markham’s poetry and ideals have 
been discussed and praised by critics and 
leaders holding widely divergent pojnts- 
of-view on literary and social questions. 
IVriting on the occasion of the poet’s 
eightieth birthday, William Rose Benet 
said in the Saturday Rcv'mv of Litcra- 
Itirr : "Markham has retained unusual 
vigor both in his personalit}- and Iiis 
writing. He has always been a dogmatic 
poet, but with a great liberality of spirit 
and an accomplished knowledge of 
versification. He has never surpassed 
his ‘Hoe’ and his ‘Lincoln’ poems. They 
were the work he was primarily born 
to do.” 

Edwin Markham’s works: 

Poetry : The Man With the Hoc au <5 
Other Poems, iSgg ; Lincoln anti Other Poems, 
iQOi : The Shoes of Happiness and Other 
Poems, igis; Gates of Paradise, ipeo; The 
Ballad of the Gallows Bird, 192O; New 
Poems; Eighty Songs at So, 193.’. 

Prose; The Children in Bondage (with 
B. B. Lindsay and G. Croc!) 1914; California 
the Wonderful, 1915. 

Editor: Foundation Stones of Success, 
1955; The Book of Poetry ’(two volumes) 
1927. 

About Edwin Markham: 

Fitch, G. H. Great S[>iritual ll'riicrs of 
America; Hind, C. L. Authors and 1 ; Stidger, 
W. L. Edwin Markham. 

American Magazine 106:26 September 192S; 
American Mercury 9:398 December 1926; 
Christian Century 50:723 May 31, J9,t3; 
Saturday Revinu of Literature S:6Ss April 

23. 1932. 

Archibald Marshall IS66- 

A RCHmALD MARSHALL, English 
^ ^ novelist, was born on September 6, 
1866, the eldest son of Arthur Marshall, 
a London business man, and Louisa 
Hammond Marshall. He was educated 
at Highgate School and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

After receiving his A.B. degree, he 
began to work in his fatlier’s office, 
where it was intended tliat he should 
become a partner, but soon escaped to 
Australia for an eight months’ stay. 
While homeward bound, be made his 
first visit to America. 

Throwing aside the business career, 
Marshall studied for a time for holy 


orders in the Church of England-, but 
drifted into writing instead. His first 
novel. Refer Bhmcy, Undergraduate, 
appeared in 1899 when he was thirty- 
three, being “a picture of the ligliter 
side of university life.” 

In 1902 Marshall was married to 
Helen May Pollard and settled at 
Beaulieu in the New Forest, where he 
spent three years in planning and mak- 
ing a four-acre garden. During these 
three years his second novel, The House 
of McrrUccs, went the complete round 
of English publishers. Despairing of 
having it accepted, he founded, with 
two others, the publishing house of 
Alston Rivers and brought out the book 
himself in 1905. The House of 
Merrilecs was an immediate success and 
it introduced Marshall to an entlmsiastic 
American audience. From that time his 
works were hi constant demand, partic- 
ularly iu America, and he supplied the 
demand at the rate of one book a year. 

Marshall abandoned Alston Rivers in 
1907 to edit the “Book Supplement” of 
the Lotidon Daily Mail under the direc- 
torship of Edmund Gosse. When Gossc 
retired six months later, he took com- 
plete charge. The journalistic work 
kept him much in London and meant 
giving up the house at Beaulieu for a 
cottage conveniently located in the 
country near Rv'e. Here he wrote his 
novels between sojourns in Fleet Street. 
One time he turned out a serial for the 
Daily Mail at the rate of three thousand 
words a day, based on a plot furnished 
him by' Lord Northcliffe. It was a 
sensational story called The Mystery of 
Red marsh Farm. 

In 1909 Marshall began a series of 
novels about a fictitious Clinton family 
which had great popularity both in Eng- 
land and America, and he published in 
succession The Squire's Daughter, The 
Eldest Son, The Honour of the Clintons, 
and Rank and Riches. The last of the 
group appeared in America in 1915 as 
The Old Order Chatigeih. It was this 
book that made William Lyon Phelps an 
enthusiastic admirer, and Phelps pub- 
lished a little volume about him in 1918, 
containing the words: “Not since Field- 
ing’s Squire Western has there been a 
more vivid English country squire than 
Mr. Marshall’s Squire Clinton," 
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In the course of the Clinton cycle, 
Marshall gave up journalism for fiction, 
having served for a few years as 
correspondent for the Daily Mail and 
traveled to Australia and America and 
covered the Messina earthquake. He re- 
turned to journalism during the World 
War to act as Paris correspondent for 
the Daily iVetew. When he left Paris he 
went to Cambridge, where he had been a 
prominent undergradute, and helped with 
the running of the Cambridge Rcviciv 
for a time. 

Continuing to write prolificall)’, Mar- 
shall followed the fortunes of a new 
family, the Graftons, in 1917-18, a family 
he did not think “so rich in varied in- 
terest as the Clinton family.” The Clin- 
tons reappeared briefly in 1919 in three 
stories contained in the collection, The 
Clintons and Others, and in 1925 Mar- 
shall gathered episodes in the lives of 
the Clinton children from the novels and 
stories under the title, Joan and A^ancy. 
In 1923 he turned his attention to one 
Anthony Dare for the duration of a 
trilogy and in 1925 switched to the 
chronicles of the Allbright family. 

He tried to forestall the identification 
of his characters in real life by saying: 
“It is not a novelist’s business to draw 
portraits, but to create living figures, and 
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the nearer he gets to the first the farther 
off he will be from the second.” 

Making one of his frequent visits to 
America in 1921, Marshall received an 
honorary Litt. D. degree from Yale be- 
cause he had “so held up the mirror to 
the life and manners of his own countiy'- 
mcn that we across the sea know and 
love them.” In the same year he started 
a lecture tour hut illness compelled him 
to relinquish it. Since then he has lived 
quietly in the English countryside in 
the .summer and in Italy or the south of 
P'rance in the winter. 

At Alassio, Italy, in the winter of 
1933, he completed his reminiscences, 
which were published in England with 
the title Out and About. 

Marshall writes his novels in two 
bursts, with some months between. 
Altho, like many authors, he groans 
(literally) while writing, he gets ahead 
very' quickly when he has a clear run 
of at least a week or two. More than 
two-thirds of E.vton Manor, about 110,- 
000 words, was written in two months, 
mostly out of doors. He likes to estab- 
lish himself under a tree at about ten 
o’clock on a .summer morning, continue 
steadily until lunch time, go for a walk 
and think things over in the afternoon, 
start .again after a cup of tea about half- 
past four and go on till dinner time. 
Then he bathes, dresses, has a light 
dinner at eight, and if not too tired 
writes for another hour or so from half- 
past nine. He s.ay's that he is never so 
happy as when living in this w.ay, but if 
the regular course of life is interrupted 
he finds it verv difficult to resume work. 

Marshall amuses himself by playing 
golf a bit, shooting a bit, walking a lot, 
and reading — chiefly history, Victorian 
novels, and poetry. For relaxation he 
plays bridge and the piano. 

He considers himself fortunate in 
believing, while he is at work on a novel, 
that it is quite first rate; and equally 
fortunate in perceiving some time after 
it is finished that he has a good deal to 
learn. “I always start afresh with new 
hope and confidence,” he remarks, “and 
tiy to make every novel better than the 
last.” 

The Saturday Review of Literature 
has said: “Mr. Marshall’s stories of 
English country life are a standard trade- 
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marked product ; you know what you are 
going to get. and there are many who 
want it.” But, in the opinion of the 
writer, there are others “who find the 
people and their doings totally uninterest- 
ing.” 

Archibald Marshall’s works: 

Xovci-S; Peter Binney, Undergraduate. 
iSqg; The House of Merrilees, igoj; Richard 
Baldock, igo'j; Exton Manor, 1907; klany 
Junes, 190S; The Squire's Daughter, 1909: 
Tlie Eldest Sou, ton; The Mystery of Kcd- 
marsli Farm, 1012; The Honour of the Clin- 
tons, 1913; Roding Rectory (American title: 
The Greatest of These) 1914: Rank and 
Riches (American title: The Old Order 
Changeth) 1915: Upsidonia, 1915; Water- 
meads, 1916: Ahington Abbey, 1017; The 
Graftons, 191S: Sir Harry, 1920; Tlie Hall 
and the Grange, 1921; Big Peter, 1922; Pip- 
pin, 1923; Anthony Dare, 1923; The Educa- 
tion of Anthony Dare, 1924 ; Anthony Dare’s 
Progress, 1925; The Allbright Family, 1026: 
John, 1026; That Island, 1927; Simple 
People, 192S: Miss Welby at Steen, 1929; 
Two Families, 1931 ; The Applctons of Herne, 
1031, ■ The Birdikin Family, 1932; The Lady 
of the Manor, J932. 

Short Stories: The Terrors, 1913; The 
Clintons and Others, 1919; Peggy in Toy- 
land, 1920; Audacious Ann, 1924; Joan and 
Nancy (episodes taken from tlie Clinton 
novels and short stories) 1923 ; Simple Stories, 
1927; Simple Stories from Punch, 1930; 2\ngei 
Face, 1933. 

^IISCELLAXEOus : Sumiy Australi.a, 1911; A 
Spring Walk in Provence, 1924; Boswell’s 
Johnson (editor) 1924: Out and About: 
Random Reminiscences, 1933. 

About Archibald Marshall : 

Adcock, A. St, J. The Glory That IVas 
Grub Street; Marshall, A. Out and About; 
Phelps, W. L. Archibald Marshall: A Realis- 
tic Novelist. 

Bookman (London) 68:288 September 1925; 
Boston Evening Transcript Book Section 
August 5, 1933. 

Violet F. Martin 

See ‘‘Somerville and Ross” 

Jose Martinez Ruiz 
See ‘‘Azorin” 

G. Martinez Sierra 1S81- 

QREGORIO MARTINEZ SIERRA, 
Spanish playwright, novelist, poet, 
and producer, was born in INIadrid on 
May 6, 1881. He became interested 
in the theatre thru the influence of the 
Spanish playwright Jacinto Benavente, 
who wrote a preface for Martinez 


Sierra’s first book, El Pocina dc Trabajo. 
The poems appeared in 1898, when the 
author was j'ust seventeen years of age. 

In the next year jMartinez Sierra was 
married to Dona Maria Lejarraga, her- 
self a poet, and they published jointly, 
but under his name, a volume called 
Dialogos Fantdsticos. These two vol- 
umes of poetry, with a third published 
ill 1900, constitute Martinez Sierra’s 
cycle of what the Spanish critics call 
his libros dc fantasia. 

Shortly after graduation from the 
University of Madrid, Martinez joined 
the acting company of the Spanish Art 
Theatre, a semi-professional organization 
which had been founded by Benavente. 
He appeared with this troupe from time 
to time over a period of ten years. 
Acting did not interfere with the con- 
tinuation of his energetic writing career 
and he produced a succession of novels, 
beginning in 1900 with Almas Ausciilcs 
and including Tu Ercs la Paa (translated 
as Anna Maria). He made his initial 
appearance as a dramatist in 1905 with 
a slender volume of dialogues. Theatre 
of Dreams. 

Discouraged by the failure of one of 
his theatrical roles, he left tlie stage 
and traveled extensively for a time. In 
a booklet called La Fcria dc Ncuilly he 
gave his impressions of Paris in 1907, 
and in the following year published 
Peregrino Ilusionado, a record of his 
travels thru France, Luxembourg, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and England. 

Martinez Sierra returned to the 
theatre as translator and adapter in 
190S. He began bj' adapting the plays 
of his friend the Catalan dramatist 
Santiago Rusinol, then in collaboration 
with Rusinol wrote a play" called Vida y 
Dnhnra. 

With the production of his own 
comedy' La Soinbra del Padre in 1909, 
Martinez was established as a play- 
wright. After this, all the theatres of 
Madrid were open to him. His play 
The Cradle Song w'as an immediate suc- 
cess in 1911. Slender of plot, it was the 
story' of a foundling cliild who arouses 
the maternal instincts of the nuns of the 
convent where she has been left, and is 
brought up by' them. 

In 1916 Martinez Sierra organized 
his own theatre in Madrid, the Teatro 


Martinez Sierra: iniir-te'neTH se-er'ra 
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Eslava, and began to produce and direct 
his own plays as well as those of his 
contemporaries. He burned midnight oil 
translating the plays of Shakespeare, 
Barrie, Maeterlinck, Brieux, Dumas, 
Goldoni, Bjomson, and Ibsen. His com- 
pany, known as the Compania Dramatica, 
made several international tours, one of 
which brought the group to New York 
in 1927. 

As early as 1917 Martinez Sierra’s 
pla 3 'S were translated into English and 
produced in the United States. Eva Le 
Gallienne had her first popular success 
at the Civic Repertor\" Theatre in New 
York with The Cradle Song. Ethel 
Barr}'more was starred in The Kingdom 
of God, a play dealing with the career 
of a woman who overcomes a love of 
pleasure to dedicate herself to the serv'- 
ice of Heaven on earth. Another play. 
The Romantic Young Lady, became 
popular with stock conipanies the coun- 
trj' over. In October 1933 a fourth play 
by Martinez Sierra, Spring in Autumn, 
was brought to Broadway. It was re- 
ceived with only moderate enthusiasm by 
the dramatic critics, who found it chiefly 
remarkable for a scene in which Blanche 
Yurka, the actress playing the leading 
role, stood on her head and sang Puccini. 

Martinez Sierra is the author of some 
fort}’ plays in Spanish and has translated 
or adapted more than lift}' others into 
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Spanish. He is ranked next .to 
Benavente among contemporary Spanish 
dramatists. “He is not the cerebralist 
of the type of Benavente and Shaw,” 
sa 3 ’s a critic, “but has the feminine sweet- 
ness and charm of the brothers Quintero. 
Altho under the influence of Maeterlinck, 
he has none of the Belgian’s pessimism 
of human nature, but invariably delights 
in showing the triumph of the human 
will. And it is his women characters 
that usualh’ represent the ideal of his 
art. He has a definite distaste of the 
social drama. The onl}’ plays that could 
be considered as bearing a social 
message are Madame Pepita and 
Amanecer which bears some slight 
resemblance to Giacosa’s Come le Eoglie. 
These plead for some of that freedom 
for women which we have too long con- 
sidered as the special prerogative of the 
masculine sex.” 

Besides Maeterlinck, Alartinez Sierra 
has been influenced by Verlaine, Barrie, 
and Rusinol. 

It has been pointed out that in every- 
thing Martinez Sierra writes there is an 
element of poetr}’. His novels are full- 
of descriptions of gardens and country- 
side (he is a keen lover of nature). His 
verses, according to one critic, are 
“rather empty, the beaut}' of the words 
is not remarkable, nor is the depth of 
thought or power of feeling; they want 
power, force, and energ}’; they have a 
certain sensibilit}'. . . A wholesome 
woman’s mind and feminine taste keep 
them from the decadents.” 

For all his activit}’ as creative writer 
and translator and producer, Martinez 
has found time for still further pursuits. 
He has established the publishing house 
El Renacimiento in Madrid, founded a 
magazine and served as its editor, and 
edited a library of world classics. 

In 1931 he left Spain and went to 
Holl 3 ’wood, where he was placed in 
charge of the Spanish department of 
the Fox Studios, translating, adapting, 
and directing films in his native language 
for exhibition in Spain and in Spanish 
speaking countries. He supervised the 
filming of his own play Mama. 

Martinez Sierra’s principal works : 

Poetry: El Poema del Trabajo, 1898; 
Dialogos Fantasticos, 1899; Flores de Escar- 
cha, 1900; La Casa de la Primavera, 1907. 
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FienoN-. Almas Aiisentes, 1900; Horas dc 
Sol, 1901 : I’ascua Florida, 1901 ; Sol de la 
Tardc, 1904; Tii Frcs la Paa:, 1906; Aldca 
Uusoria. i^O/: El Apia Donmd.a, 1909; 
I’asion Liiiiatica, 1909: El Amor Catcdratico, 
}0io; Todo es Uuo y lo Mismo, 1910: Abril 
Mclancolico, 1910; El Diablo sc Ki'c, 1916, 

Pl-AVS : Tcatro de Ensiicfio, 1905 ; Vida y 
UiiEura (oitli Santiago Rusiiiol) 190S; Jiiv- 
entiui, Divino Tcsoro, 190S; Hcdiizo dc 
Amor, 190S; La Sombra del P.adrc, 1909: 
El Ama dc la Casa, 1910; Cancion dc Ciina, 
U)U ; I’rimavcra en Otofio, lOH: El Palacio 
Tnstc, 1911 ; El I’obrccito Juan, J912; 
Madame I’cpita, 1012; La Tirana, 1013; Los 
I’astoros, 1013; Madrig.al, 1913: Las Golon- 
drmas, 1914; Margot. 1914; La Mujer del 
Iliroc, 1914: La Pasidn, 1914; Las Romanti- 
cas, 1914; Ainancccr, 1913: I'd Rcino de Dios, 
1015; Para H.accrsc Amar Locamciile. lOiO; 
Fsperauza Nucstra, 1917; Suefio dc titia 
Noclic dc Agosto, 191S; Don Juan dc Espana, 
iO-M ; Torre dc Alariil. 1924; El Hombre qiic 
Qiiicre Comer, 1925; Jtilicl.a Cotnpra im Hijo, 
J927; Triangnlo, 1929. 

Essays anp M'iscnu„\Nnoiis Prose; La 
Tristeza del Quijote, 1905: Molivos, lOpb; 
La Feria dc Ncuilly, 1907; El Peregrino 
Ihision.ido, looS; Graimda, igio; La Vida 
Inqmcta, 1913: Cartas a las Mujercs do 
Espafia. 1916; Feminismo, 1917; La Mujer 
Moderna, 1920 ; Kod.ak Romantico, 1921; IJn 
Teatro de Arte cn Espafia, 1926: Espana 
(.•\nd,alticia) 1930. 

English translations of Martinez 
Sierra : 

Plays; The Cradle Song, 1917; Love 
Magic, 1917; The Lover, 1917; Theatre of 
Drc.ims, 1918; Poor John, 1920; Madame 
Pepita, 1921; The Mountebank, 1921; The 
Kingdom of God, 1922; TIic Romantic Young 
Lady, 1022; The Two Shepherds, 1922; Wife 
to a Famous Alan, 1922; Idyll, 102O; The 
Road lo Happiness, 1927; The Forgotten 
Song, 1928; ifoly Night. 1920 ; A Lily among 
Thorns, 1930 ; T.akc Two from One, 1931; 
Spring in Autumn, 1933. 

Novel; Anna Maria, 1921. 

About Martinez Sierra ; 

Bell, A. F. G. Coiilciitf’orary S/'anisli Litcr- 
alure; Boyd, E, Studu's From I'cit Lilcr- 
atiircs; Chaudler, F. Modern Continciilat 
Playzvrsghts; Gonzalez Blanco, A. Lo.t Con- 
temt^orancos, I ; Warren, L. A. Modern 
Sfianish Literature, 

Boohman 57 - 57 () Jidy J923; Coutemforary 
Revietu 125:198 February 1924: FJispania 5; 
257 November 1922 and 6:1 February 192V, 
Racon y Fc 62:177 February 1922; 63:308 
July 1922; 64:1,16 October 1922; 66:451 
zVugust 1923. 

A. E. ML Mason 1S6S^ 

ALFRED EDWARD MiQODLEY 
A'lASON, English novelist and play- 
wright, was born in 1865, the youngest 
son of MLlli.'im Woodley Mason, of 


Everleigh, Dulwich, London, He was 
educated at Dulwich College and at Trin- 
ity College, O-xford, where he Yvas a 
prominent amateur actor and received an 
JV.M. degree. 

Entering the theatre professionally, he 
loured the provinces for a time with the 
Benson Company and the Compton 
Comedy Compati}', and played in London 
as one of the soldiers in George Bernard 
Shaw’s Anns and the Man. 

In 1895, at the age of thirty. Mason 
gave up acting rind began his carter as 
a novelist with the publication of ri 
Romance of I!''astda/e. The book was 
fairh' well received b}' critics, but did 
not attract public attention. In the 
following year, however. Mason's second 
novel The Courtship of Morrice Bitchier 
had tremendous sales and made him a 
popular author of the day. Further 
novels followed in rapid succession. 
With the completion of Clementine in 
1901, the author turned aside from 
historical fiction to produce novels of 
contemporary life based on_ his own 
experiences in various parts of the world. 

Mason’s popular novel The Four 
Feathers grew out of a journey to Eg)’pt. 
“I took a little steamer,” he' says, "from 
Suez down the Red Sea, disembarked at 
Suakin — there was no Port Sudan in 
those days and no railway — hired half 
a dozen camels with half a dozen fuzzi- 
wuzzts, none of whom spoke any Eng- 
lish whilst I spolce no Arabic, and pushed 
off into the eastern Sudan. In due time 
1 arrived at Berber and Khartum. Om- 
durmau was still much as it had been 
during the life of Kalifa, and the ‘house 
of stone,’ his famous prison, still stood. I 
met Slattin Pasha and a good many of 
that distinguished group of officers who 
made the Sudan and its army famous; 
and there was the setting for my story 
suggesting itself.” The story and the 
characters had already' been in his mind 
for three years. ' The Four Feathers was 
published in 1902 and made a world 
wide reputation as an analysis of 
cowardice and courage. Later it was 
filmed. 

To find the atmosphere for bis novel 
The Broken Road, Mason went to India. 
“Altlio I bad,” lie say's, "the plan and 
the_ characters and indeed certain of the 
incidents, such as tlie traverse of the 
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Meije and the scenes in London, clear 
enough, I had not been to India; so I 
went with that particular end in view.” 
The book appeared in 1907 and soon 
afterward Mason received a handwritten 
letter of nine pages from Lord Curzon 
praising the work. 

Mason was elected to the House of 
Commons from Coventry in 1906, made 
what was said to be a notable maiden 
speech, but took little part in debate 
thereafter. He did not run again in 
1910. He used the floor of the House 
of Commons, as he saw it, in his novel 
The Turnstile, published in 1912. 

During the four years of the World 
War, Mason served abroad as chief of 
the Naval Intelligence, and was advanced 
to the rank of major. Only one book, 
a collection of short stories, came from 
his pen during this time. In The 
Summons, the first novel he wrote after 
the interval of service, he used some, of 
his experiences in the western Mediter- 
ranean ; and here and there in his sketches 
and short stories he has related some of 
his adventures in Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea. 

In the course of the years of novel 
writing. Mason kept in touch with his 
first love, the stage, by making occasional 
dramatizations of his books. The first 
was Morrice Buckler, done in collabora- 
tion with Isabel Bateman, which had a 
lengtliy run in London and the provinces. 
In 1901 Miranda of the Balcony was 
staged in New York. Two comedies not 
based on his stories, Colonel Smith and 
Marjorie Strode, were produced in 1909, 
and in 1911 came the most successful of 
all_ his pla 3 's up to that time. The 
Witness for the Defence. 

After the War Mason wrote fewer 
novels than before and devoted himself 
more and more to the stage, producing 
dramatized versions of his earlier books 
At the Villa Rose and Running Water. 

Long an enthusiastic sailor of small 
boats and a member of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, Mason drew on his own ex- 
periences for a book in 1930 called The 
Dean’s Elboiv, which dealt with the 
tragic career of an outwardlj" successful 
man. The book opened with the 
expedition of a young couple in a small 
j’adit along the English coast to the 
Scillv Isles. Also in this book Mason 
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described, fictitiously, his own maiden 
speech in the House of Commons — “the 
anxiety and nervousness which u'ent 
before it, and the relief afterwards.” 

The Sapphire, a novel which appeared 
in 1932, was in Mason’s mind for five 
j'ears before he put it into words and 
it accompanied him to Jamaica, Ceylon, 
and the Bahamas. He says he “began 
to worry” about the story in Burma, 
where the story opens, and thought about 
it during sundry cruises in the yacht 
Sea Flower, running down the coast of 
Cornwall and over to France. 

When he writes a book, it is Mason’s 
habit to do six chapters at a time — 
“rather quickly, but carefully”- — and then 
rewrite them. After all the chapters 
have been written and rewritten by sixes, 
he rewrites the complete manuscript and 
makes a final revision. He never dic- 
tates or uses a typewriter, but always 
writes in longhand. He admires the 
prose of the Bible, Bacon, Defoe, and 
Sir Thomas Browne. 

Mason alwaj's has a basic principle in 
mind when he plans a story. “Not 
necessarily a moral principle,” he says, 
“but a fundamental idea from the work- 
ing out of which the adventure springs; 
something primitive and permanent. . .” 
He believes in the elements of surprise, 
“but not the artificial concealment of 
facts. I believe in showing your hand. 
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You can do it bit by bit, you know. . . 
When I dramatized At the Rose, 

I told the storj' at once. The audience 
knew all the fact.s and got their pleasure 
from watching the people on the stage 
who didn’t.” 

-V. E. Y’. Mason’s works: 

Novels: A Rom.ancc of Wastdnic, 1S05; The 
Onirtsliip of Morricc Buckler, 1806; The 
I’hiU-indorcrs, 1S97; Lawrence Cl.avcrinB, 
1807; Parson Kelly (with Andrew Layp;) 
1S99; Miranda of the Balcony, 1809; The 
\Vatchcrs, 1899; Clementina, 1901; The Four 
Feathers, 1902; The Truants, 1904; Running 
Water, 1907; The Broken Road, 1907; .At the 
Villa Rose, 1910; The Turnstile, 1912; The 
Summons, 1920; The Winding Stair, 1923; 
The House of the Arrow, 1924 ; No Other 
Tiger, 1027; The I’risoner in Opal, 1020; The 
Dean’s F.lhow, lO.to; Inspector Hanaud’s 
Investigations (omnibus) 1931 ; The Three 
Gentlemen, 1932; The Sapphire, 1032. 

Plays (cxclusite of adaptations) : Colonel 
.Smith, 1909; Marjorie Strode, liK)9: The 
Witness for the Defence, ton; Open Win- 
dows, 1913. 

Short Storii'-S: Ensign Knightlcy, 1901: 
The Four Corners of the World, 1917. 

About A. E. W. Mason : 

Adcock, .A. St. J. Gods of Modern Grub 
Street. 

Bookman (London) 80:11 April 1931. 

Brander Matthews 1SS2-I929 

TAMES BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
" American man of letters, lover of 
the theatre, and professor of dramatic 
literature at Columbia University, was 
born in New Orleans, Louisiana, the 
only son of Edward and ^'^irginia 
Brander Matthews, on February 21, 
1852. He was educated by tutors at 
home and abroad: at Antlmn’s School 
for Boys, New York, kept by George 
C. Anthon, nephew of the more famous 
Charles Anthon, Latin professor at 
Columbia, remembered for his huge 
Latin Dictionary; at a military school at 
Ossining (from which he ran away at 
the age of eleven) ; and at the Cha’rlicr 
Institute. New York, kept by a French- 
man, Elie Charlier. 

He entered Columbia College in 18(58, 
graduating as A. B. tliree years later, 
with the_ class of 1871, which numbered 
among its members Stuyvesant Fish, 
(Dscar Straus, and Robert Fulton Cut- 
ting. In the fall of the same year, 
Matthews enrolled in the Columbia Law 
College, not because he had any interest 


in the legal profession, or any intention 
of practicing, but simply because it was 
the only thing he could do, if he wished 
to continue studj'ing, as there were, at 
that time, no graduate schools in Amer- 
ican universities. 

In 1873, after devoting two years to 
the only activity in which he was ever 
really interested — the t h c a t r e — Mat- 
thews, to his great surprise, successfully 
completed his course at the law school, 
from which, according to his own state- 
ment, “the one indisputable benefit I 
derived was a sincere conviction that I 
did not know law enough to be my own 
lawyer.” 

lie signalized his winning of the 
LL.B. degree bj' immediately marrying 
a London actress, Ada Smith, daughter 
of Walter Smith, a London physician, 
and he followed the commendable e.x- 
ample of his parents, twenty-two years 
eaglier, of taking a European honey- 
moon. The- young couple returned in 
the fall, and settled at Orange, New 
Jersey. Matthews began to work in his 
father’s office, altho lie frankly admits 
that he soon found out that there was 
“little or nothing” for him to do. From 
1873 to 1891 he occupied himself in the 
perfunctory performance of duties for 
his father, in attending as many New 
York, London, and Paris “first-nights” 
as possible, and in attempting — with 
varying degrees of success — almost every 
fonn of writing, but it was not until 
1891 that he received the entirely unex- 
pected, and even unthought of, oppor- 
tunity of doing the work for which he 
was peculiarly fitted, and in which he 
was to distinguish both himself and the 
institution in which he rendered service. 

In the spring of 1891, Columbia Uni- 
versity invited Matthews to deliver three 
courses in the department of English. 
He selected ns his subjects American 
Literature, the Evolution of the Modern 
Novel, and Engli.sh Versification — now, 
all of them, standard courses in all our 
colleges and universities, but surprising 
departures from the conventional cur- 
riculum at the time that iMatthews in- 
troduced them. In 1892, he was ap- 
pointed to the newly created professor- 
ship of literature, and offered anotlier 
cour.se, also a “new” one at the time, 
in the Nineteenth Centuiy Dramatists. 
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Seven years later, in 1899, his special 
talents found full scope in his election 
to the post of professor of dramatic 
literature. This appointment is a land- 
mark in iilatthews’ life, and also in 
American university development, mark- 
ing, as it does, the establishment of the 
first dramatic chair in an English- 
speaking university. 

To a natural love of the theatre 
and of everything connected with it, 
he added a thoro knowledge — not less 
human for being scholar!}' — of the 
drama and of dramatic art from the 
Greeks down to the playwrights of his 
own time. His interest in the theatre 
was practical, not academic, and his 
familiarity with the problems of tlie 
pla}'er, the producer, and the dramatist, 
and his close friendship with many of 
the leading actors of tJie day, gave to 
his lectures an e.Ktra value, not possessed 
by those delivered according to a set 
te.xt. 

At all times, Matthews stressed the 
point that drama is not simply a form 
of literature, but a distinct type of writ- 
ing, not originally intended to be read, 
with standards and values of its own. 
He never tired of telling his students 
that tlie only real test of a play is its 
production in a theatre by actors before 
an audience, and that a play, even when 
published, is not a book, to be judged 
b}' the rules that we apply to the printed 
page. Two of his more e.xtensive works. 
Shakespeare as a PlayMright, and 
MoHerc: His Life and Works, con- 
sistently and clearly illustrate this view- 
point, which his students, who have 
carried it far afield, regard as one of 
his most significant contributions. To 
^latthews, also, must be given a veiy 
large share of the credit for having 
introduced and popularized, in this coun- 
try, Bruneticre’s law of the drama; no 
conflict; no drama. 

As a lecturer, Matthews was informal 
and conversational. He had a vast fund 
of knowledge of things dramatic, and 
lie drew upon his personal e.xpericnces 
to make a point clear, or to give it 
additional vividness. He was not en- 
thusiastic about women students in his 
clas.scs, and kept them out. whenever 
he could do so, by the effective — if not 
academic — method of "shooing” them 


away, when they (sometimes timidl\) 
made their appearance at the opening 
lecture. Matthews was a heavy cigarette 
smoker, and even smoked in class (when 
co-eds were not present). Students fre- 
quently foimd themselves wondering 
just when the ashes of the cigarette 
hanging loosely between his lips were 
going to fall on his beard, or on his vest. 

He also had a clioice collection of 
"stories,” not all of the parlor variety, 
that often, especially in the Moliere 
course, illustrated the topic under dis- 
cussion, and it was his feeling that he 
could not tell these stories with women 
present that made him prefer men 
students. 

Matthews was of medium height, and 
slender, but it was his face, not his 
figure, tliat attracted attention. He wore 
a beard and moustache that tried to be 
white, but was stained a brownish-red 
by tobacco. His beard and his pince-nez, 
with ribbon attached, gave him the air 
that is conventionally supposed to be 
academic. His blue eyes, sharp and 
penetrating, had a pleasant twinkle, that 
they did not lose, even in his later years, 
when his health was not good. Ill- 
health failed, also, to change the free- 
and-easy manner that was his in con- 
versation with his students. 
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He belonged to man)' clubs and asso- 
ciations, among which may be named 
the Authors Club, the Players, the Cen- 
tury, the Grolier, the Athenaeum (for 
which he was proposed by Matthew 
Arnold), the American Copyright 
League, the Dunlap Society, and many 
others. He was, at various times, presi- 
dent of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, of the Modern Language 
Association of America (1910), and the 
first chairman of llie Simplified Spelling 
Hoard. Honorary doctorates were con- 
ferred upon him by the University of 
the South (1899), Yale (1901),' Co- 
lumbia (1904), and the University of 
Miami (1909). In 1907, he was dec- 
orated with the Legion of Honor by 
the French Government, and in 1922, 
he was made an officer. This was in 
appreciation of his work on Molierc 
and his general interest in French life 
ami literature. 

The Brander Matthews Dramatic Mu- 
seum, founded in 1911, is a memorial 
to tlie man who inspired it. Housed in 
the Hall of Philosophy of Columbia 
University, it contains models of thea- 
tres and stage-sets from the Greeks to 
Belasco, and it is of the highest value 
and interest to students of stagecraft. 

Matthews retired in 1924 (“to sit 
with my feet to the fire and bask in the 
sun when there is no fire”) in the year 
of his wife’s death. (An only dtiki, a 
daughter, had died in 1919.) Matthews, 
himself, died at his New York home, 
337 West S7th Street, on Sunday, 
March 31, 1929, of influenza and a 
paralytic stroke that dated from 1926. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, William Lyon 
Phelps, Otis Skinner, and tlamlin Gar- 
land paid tributes to his character and 
his many achievements. 

Among English authors, he counted 
Kipling, Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, 
and Frederick Lockcr-Lampson as his 
friend.s, and_ the London press was as 
enthusiastic in his praise, and as regret- 
ful for his death, as an)'' American 
friend could desire. 

Clayton Hamilton truly stated that 
“he was the first to teach that the drama 
was a separate art and could be studied 
not in the library, but only in the thea- 
tre. I-Ie was the first to teach that 
Shakespeare must be judged as a prac- 


tical competitor of George M. Cohan 
for the applause and the money of the 
multitude, instead of as a literary com- 
petitor of such a poet as John Milton." 

Matthews was the author of over 
forty volumes, not to mention countless 
prefaces and introductions that he wrote 
for lire works of others. Writing came 
to him as easily as talking, and he turned 
out essays, _ novels, plays, and short- 
stories (he insisted upon the use of the 
hyphen to drive home his oft-repeated 
statement that the short-story, as such, 
as a distinct art form, was not the same 
as a short story, witliout the hyplien, 
that merely happened to be short) in 
rapid succession. Of Ids limitations as 
a novelist and dramatist, he was fully 
aware, but he wrote plays and fiction 
because be enjoyed doing so. He will 
be remembered for his essays, for his 
two biographies, and for These Many 
Years, an entertaining account of his 
life. 

n. s. R. 

Brander Matthews’ works; 

The Theaters of Paris, iSSo; Prcndi 
Dramatists of the ipth Century, i8Si ; Pen 
and Ink, tSSS; American Authors and British 
Pirates, iSSp; Tom Paulding: A Story for 
Boys, 1892; Studies of the Stage, iSg-f, Books 
and Play-Books. 1895; His Father's Son: 
A Novel of New York, 1806; Tales of 
Fantasy and Fact, 1896; An Introduction to 
the Study of Amcric.an Literature, 1896: 
Aspects of Fiction, 1896; The Historical 
Novel, 1901 ; The Philosophy of the Short- 
Story, 1901 ; TI1C Development of the Drama, 
1903; American Character, 1906; Inquiries 
and Opinions, 1907; ifolierc; His Life and 
His Works, 1910; A Study in Versification, 
iQii; Shakespeare as a Playwright, 1913; 
On Acting, lotq; A Book About the Theater, 
1916 ; These hfany Years, 1917. 

About Brander Matthews; 

Lewisohu, L. T/ic Drama and the Stage; 
Milne, A. A. By IVay of Introduction. 

hlcxo York Times April 1, 1929; Times 
(London) April 2, 1929. 

Dmitry Mcrezhkovsky 

D mitry sergeievich mere- 

ZHKOVSKY, Russian poet, critic, 
and novelist, was born in St. Petersburg 
on August 2, 1866. His father was the 
steward of one of the minor imperial 
palaces. Tho born in easy circumstances, 
his home life was not a happy one. The 
father was unusually stern and the chil- 
dren, three brothers and five sisters, took 
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naturall}" enough to the mother. Dmitrj' 
was her favorite. There were, however, 
.some bright spots in his somewhat dreary 
youth. He was fond of listening to tales 
of giants and princesses, and of these 
their nurse had an inexhaustible store. 
Dmitry began his schooling at a time 
when classicism was the rule of the day. 
This accounts for much of his latter 
classical and antiquarian propensities. In 
1884 he was graduated from the gym- 
nasium and entered the University of 
St. Petersburg. Merezhkovsky enrolled 
for the historico-philosophical course and 
obtained his degree in two years. While 
at the Universit}', he was one of the 
founders of a Moliere club which earlj^ 
brought him in contact with the all- 
suspecting gendarmerie of tlie Empire. 
The club was suppressed and he himself 
might have been exiled if it had not 
been for the timely intervention of his 
father. 

Merezhkovsk}' began to write verse in 
his early youth. In 1880 his father took 
him to see Dostoievsky to whom he read 
some of his verse. The Master was kind 
but unimpressed. “In order to write 
well,” he told the young poet, “one must 
have suffered . . . suffered.” Suffering 
became the key-note of Merezhkovsky’s 
future works. 

Merezhkovsk}' commenced to publish 
poetry as early as 1883. In his earliest 
efforts he showed himself a follower of 
Nadson and the humanitarian Ple- 
shchelev. When the former died, in 1887, 
Merezhkovsky was alread}" considered a 
worthy member of the younger group of 
poets. His earl)^ verse, it is true, did 
not show an 3 '^ marked advance over that 
of his contemporaries but there was 
something in its greater emphasis on 
form and diction which the others did 
not possess. He was easily the most 
promising of them. 

The year after his university career 
came to an end, Merezhkovsky went to 
the Caucasus. There He met the woman- 
poet Zinaida Hippius and tire following 
winter they were married. He returned 
to St. Petersburg, where his mother 
died and his 3 -oung wife underwent a 
serious illness. The positivism which 
had appealed to Merezhkovsky in his 
undergraduate da 3 ’S now underwent a 


change. It offered him no satisfactor 3 ' 
explanation of death. His thoughts 
turned more and more to religion. It 
is true that he still struggled somewhat 
against this powerful force. There was 
the Sievernii Vicstnik to which he him- 
self and his wife contributed and which 
advocated the ideas of Nietzsche, but 
Merezhkovsk 3 ’- even here managed to give 
his superman a somewhat religious- 
m 3 '^stic turn. 

At about this time Merezhkovslq^ be- 
gan to publish his well-known series of 
studies of modern and ancient authors. 
As the critic Mirsk 3 ’' characterizes them: 
“All these writings are centered around 
one central idea — the polar opposition of 
the Greek conception of tlie sanctity of 
the flesh, and of the Christian conception 
of the sanctity of the spirit, and the 
necessity of uniting them into one su- 
preme S 3 mthesis.” In this spirit Merezh- 
kovsky' wrote his famous essay on Tol- 
stoy and Dostoievsky, the most penetrat- 
ing of his critical writings. Here he 
stated that Tolstoy was essentially a man 
of the flesh trydng to acquire spirituality', 
while Dostoievsicy', the man of the spirit, 
attempted to share his spiritual life with 
the common run of men. He was rather 
hard on Tolstoy', and after his visit, in 
1904, to the sage at Yasnay'a Poliana 
and the cordial reception accorded him 
and his wife, Merezhkovsicy confessed 
to having misjudged Tolstoy. At part- 
ing Tolstoy' said to him : “And they 
have told me that y'ou do not love me. 
I am glad to see that it is not so.” 

By the y'ear 1903 Merezhkovsl-:y had 
quite abandoned his former Nietzschean 
and positivistic leanings. In that year 
he founded, together with his wife, -the 
monthly' review Novii Put’. This was 
to be the organ of his newly found 
religio-philosophical Weltanschauung. It 
was sy'mbolic in form and neo-Christian 
in substance, and the review gathered 
around itself such coming lights as Blok 
and Biely'. It was a movement to bring 
together the more cultured spheres of 
the orthodox clergy and that part of the 
intelligentsia which still could not al- 
together abandon the more essential as- 
pects of religion. Chekhov testifies to 
the deep earnestness of Merezhkovsky’s 
convictions at this time. A certain 
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Dingiiiicv had invited lliem to become 
joint editors of the d/ir hkussli’a, and 
m declining the offer, Chekhov writes; 
" . . . liow could I live amicably under 
<»ne rctof with D. S. Mcrezhkovsky, who 
believes definitely, believes like a tcaclicr, 
while r have long since frittered away 
niy faith and can look only with per- 
plexity at the intellectual believer. I 
respect D. S. and value him as a man 
and a literary worker, but if we were 
to pull a cart together, it would be in 
opposite directions.” 

The years of the Revolution of 1905 
and those immediately following drew 
Mcrezhkovsky more and more into rad- 
ical circles. lie headed a delegation of 
co-workers to the publisher of tlic Riiss- 
hok Slova demanding the exclusion of 
Rozanov from among its contributors; 
and when the Revolution failed, the 
Merezhkovskys emigrated to Paris. Some 
years later thej’ returned again to Russia 
and. with other radicals, tried to stem 
the bellicose feelings of the Slavophiles 
at the outbreak of the World War. The 
Revolution came and Mcrezhkovsky 
found himself in the dilemma of having 
to deny its benefits. Up to the very last 
Mcrezhkovsky had hoped that it would 
take a religious turn, that it would mark 
Ihe beginning of a great spiritual awak- 
ening, but the confusion and bloodshed 


shattered his hopes. In 1919 the Mcrezh- 
k'ov.skys left St. Petersburg and went to 
AVarsaw where they sympathized with 
the anti-Bolshevik activities of the Poles. 
But as it soon became clear that the 
Soviets would not be overthrown in a 
hurry, they retired to Paris whence they 
issued their scathing indictment of the 
new rulers of Russia, The Reign of 
Aiiticlirhl. 

Tho Merezhkovslry’s chief interest lies 
in a new conception of life, in the field 
of philosophy and religion as it were, 
he is I)est known for his historical nov- 
els. His poetry is almost unknown to 
non-Russians. Christ and Antichrist, 
his mighty trilogj*, is a contribution to 
world literature. Each of the three vol- 
umes attempts to picture the religious 
and cultural background of an epoch. 
Julian the Apostate presents the clash of 
early Christianitj’ with the surviving 
ide.Tls of Hellenism; Leonardo da Vinci 
lakes up the intellectual and religious 
unrest of the Renaissance; while Peter 
and Alexis opposes a picture of Peter, 
the worshipper of all things Olympian, 
to that of Alexis who is made to repre- 
sent the spirit of ancient Russian ortho- 
do.xy. In thi.s, as in his other works, 
“Mcrezhkovsky is a religious mystic who 
believes that all the past history of 
humanity was only a preparation of the 
New Kingdom, the Kingdom of the 
Sjnrit. TJie First Testament, he says, 
was the religion of God in the AAUrW. 
The Second Testament, that of the Son, 
was a religion of God in Man. The 
Third Testament, the religion to come, 
will be the religion of God in Humanity.” 
This coming religion of God in Human- 
ity is the imdcrlying idea of all of 
Kicrezhkovsky's writings; it is the pond 
of departure both in his novels and in 
his critical writings. In so far as his 
premises are true, the picture he paints 
of the coming world order is convincing 
and beautiful. Mcrezhkovsky is, today, 
tlie leading author of the Russian emi- 
gres. His influence and reputation ns a 
writer have suffered, however, since the 
Revolution. a. t*. 

Dmitry Merezhkovsky’s more impor- 
tant works: 

Poetry: Vera, iSpo; Simboli, iSp3. . 

Novels: Khristos i Anliklirislos (trilog.v) 
1895-1905; Aleksandr I, 1911; Chetyrnadtsatoc 
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Dekabria, 1920; Rozhdenie Bogov, 1924: 
Akhnaton, 1926; Messiya, 1926-27. 

Drama: Alakoi Tsviet, 190S; Pavel I, 1909. 

JIiscELLANEOUs Pbose : Tolstoy i Dos- 
toyevsky, 1901; Gogol’ i Chort, 1906; 
Griadushchii Kham, 1906; Viechnie Sputniki, 
1906-08; V Tikhom Omutie, 1908; Bol’naia 
Rossia, 1910; Bylo i Budet, 191S: Perventsy 
Svobody, 1917. 

English translations of Merezhkovsky : 

Novels: Julian the Apostate, 1901; 

Leonardo da Vinci, 1917; Peter and Alexis, 
1906; December the Fourteenth, 1923; 
Tutankhamen, 1925; Akhnaton, 1927. 

Miscellaneous: Tolstoy and Dostoievsky-, 
1902; Ibsen, 1907; Montaigne, 1907; Pliny 
the Younger, 1907; Calderon, 1908; Flaubert, 
igo8; Marcus Aurelius, 1909; Joseph Pilsudski, 
1921 ; Menace of the Mob, 1921 ; Life of 
Napoleon, 1929; Michael Angelo, 1930; Secret 
of the West, 1931. 

About Dmitry Merezhkovskj- ; 

Gritzow, B. Drei Denker] Mirsky, D. S. 
ContcmpQrary Russia)i Literature; Olgin, M. 
J. Guide to Russian Literature; Persky-, S. 
Contemporary Russian Novelists; Guerncy-, 
G. introduction to Leonardo da Vinci. 

Independent 161:1147 November 15, 1906. 

Charlotte Mew 1870-1928 

pHARLOTTE MARY MEW, Eng- 
lisli poet, was born in the Blooms- 
bury district of London, on November 
15, 1870 — a rather generous year for 
English poetrjr, as it was also the birth- 
year of Alfred Douglas, T. Sturge 
Moore, Hilaire Belloc, and William 
Henr)' Davies. The father, a prominent 
architect, died yvhen Charlotte was a 
small child. She had ttvo sisters, Anne 
and Freda, and a brother, Cobham. The 
mother, described as a “little Victorian 
lady,” was not able to cope with the dis- 
ease, the poverty, and the despair that 
were the constant companions of the 
Meyv family. 

Charlotte Mew began to write at least 
as early as 1894; in Juty of that j-ear, 
the famous Ycllozv Book of Henrj- Har- 
land and Aubrej- Beardslej' published 
her “Passed,” an uncanny short story 
■about death, suggestive of the manner of 
Poe and Henry James. An invitation to 
write for the Yellow Book yvas con- 
sidered a high compliment, and Charlotte 
Mew must have had some reputation at 
this time or given some sign of promise 
to induce Plarland to approach her. 

The short story was a comparatively 
new form in England in the ’Nineties, 


and “Passed” may be regarded as one of 
the forerunners of the modern psycho- 
logical short story. In addition to three 
short stories that appeared in numbers 
of Temple Bar, she also yvrote a study of 
Emity Bronte, and what Harold Monro 
called a “magnificent essay” on trees. 
These early yvritings, and possibly others, 
have not been published in book form, 
and they are not easy to unearth. 

The contributors to the Yellow Book 
recognized the social side of life by 
gathering in the evening at a club in 
Cromwell Road. There Charlotte Mew 
met, among others, Kenneth Grahame, 
Hubert Crackanthorpe, Netta Syrett, 
Max Beerbohm, Richard Le Gallienne, 
Evetyn Sharp, Victoria Cross, George 
Moore, Arthur Symons, Edmund Gosse, 
and Henry James. 

Her poetr}' first appeared in the pages 
of sucli periodicals as the Nation, JVesl- 
miustcr Gazette, Englishwoman, Graphic, 
New Weekly, Athenaeum, Sphere, and 
Monthly Chapbook. In 1916, the Poetry 
Bookshop, on the strong Recommendation 
of Alida Klemantaski, published seven- 
teen of these poems in a small volume 
of forty pages that sold for a shilling. 
Shortly after its publication, Thomas 
Hardy invited her to visit him for a 
week-end at Max Gate. He was quick 
to recognize her talent, and was of the 
opinion that she was the best woman 
poet of her day. Five years later, the 
volume was re-issued, with eleven new 
poems, under the title of The Farmer’s 
Bride, the opening poem. 

The 1916 volume appeared in the 
United States as Saturday Alarket, with 
the poems differently arranged. 

The greater part of Charlotte Mew’s 
life was a courageous struggle with 
poverty, ill-health, and looking after her 
invalid mother, but her last six years, at 
least, were made more comfortable by an 
annual Civil List pension of seventy-five 
pounds, obtained for her thru the efforts 
of Hardy, Masefield, and Walter De La 
Mare. The amount was not large, but 
it was enough to relieve her mind of one 
worry, and her friends “blessed” Prime 
Minister Baldwin and the three writers 
who used their influence in her behalf. 

The death of her mother, and of her 
sister, Anne, in 1927, after months of 
suffering, were terrible blows to" her and 
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were partly responsible for her own 
death soon' after. The mother’s death, 
Monro suggests, “might have been ex- 
pected to give her more freedom for 
poetrv,” but she did not regard it in that 
light.' She could not bear living alone 
and was the last member of her family, 
as Cobham and Freda had .died before 
Anne. Anne’s death came as the final 
blow, and she lost all her interest in life 
after it, declaring that she no longer had 
anything to live for. The relationship 
between the two sisters was deep and 
strong, and Sidney C. Cockerell, director 
of the iMtzwilliam Museum, at Cam- 
bridge, has stated that they “had more 
than a little in them of what made 
another Charlotte and Anne what they 
were. The}' were, indeed, like two 
Bronte sisters incarnate.” 

Cockerell describes her as “very small 
of build and stature, with a pale, thin 
face, large eyes, and an abundance of 
gray hair.” She was plain, but not 
unpleasant, in appearance, and her face 
had a friglitcned look that showed the 
marks of poverty and suffering. Vir- 
ginia Moore, in a study in the Yale Rc- 
viezu, supplements this description with 
the following details ; “she had a squarish 
hand, like a sensitive man's, rather 
square shoulders, a thin mouth in which 
was no hardness, Iiair that was always 
blowing about, and light-colored eyes 
that startled y’ou by being so startled; 
she chose to wear a man’s overcoat.” 

Cockerell, who evidently writes from 
first-hand knowledge, declares that “tho 
she could enjoy the country, it was only 
in London that she felt at home; she 
loved the crowds in its streets.” which 
differs from, if it does not conflict with, 
the statement of Louis Untenneycr that 
"tho she loved the country, she was 
forced to live almost continually in 
London.” 

Cockerell credits her with a wide 
knowledge of literature and an unerring 
taste in both prose and poetry. She was 
inclined to be shy and silent, but “in 
congenial company she was the very' best 
of talkers.” Altho naturally melancholy', 
he tells us, she “could keep a table con- 
vulsed with laughter, her wit being as 
sharp as were her powers of observa- 
tion. Personally’, her friends remember 
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her for her affection, her kindnes.s. and 
her courage. 

Worn out by poor health, and with no 
desire to live, Charlotte Mew made 
absolutely no attempt to fight off Iicr 
fatal illness. She died at a private 
nursing home in London, on Saturday, 
March 24, 1928, She was buried from 
her residence, 64 Charlotte Street, in the 
west end of London, on March 29, at the 
Fortune Green Cemetery, in Hampstead, 

One of the few and one of the last 
pleasures of her lonely life was the 
receipt of one of her poems "Fin de 
Fete,” that Ilardy copied in his own 
handwriting and sent to her witli a 
kindly greeting. It was a gracious com- 
pliment, coming from a man — a great 
man — of eighty-seven. 

In 1929 Alida Klemantaski (Mrs. 
Harold Monro) published a volume of 
her poems under the title of The 
Rambliug Sailor, to which she contrib- 
uted a memoir that has done its share 
in giving Charlotte Mew the reputation 
she now holds among English poets. 

Charlotte Mew’s work has been highly 
praised by competent critics on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Hardy’s view has 
found a response, with variations accord- 
ing to the individual critic, in Harold 
Monro, W. FI. Chesson, Margaret Sack- 
ville, Gerald Gould, Louis Untcrmeycr. 
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and J. G. Fletcher. ‘‘The Farmer’s 
Bride,” especially, has been singled out 
for enthusiastic comment. Of this 
poem, Monro writes: ‘‘the story would 
have resolved itself in the mind of Mrs. 
Browning into a poem of at least 2,000 
lines; Browning might have worked it 
up to 6,000. Meredith would not have 
been satisfied with a novel of less than 
500 pages . . . but Charlotte Mew does 
it in 46 lines, marred by no verbiage.” 
Qiesson, husband of the late Nora 
Hopper, herself a talented writer of 
verse, saluted Charlotte Mew as “an 
admirable artist, a poet of astonishing 
dexterity, subtlet}', and power.” For 
Margaret Sackville, her poems have 
“passion, restraint, and originality to a 
high degree, and are the most interesting 
ever written by a woman.” 

An American critic, Louis Unter- 
meyer, declares that Charlotte Mew’s 
first volume alone “would have been 
sufficient to rank her among the most 
distinctive and intense of living poets.” 
Three short poems, “Sea Love,” “Song” 
(“Love, love today, my dear”), and “I 
Have Been Through the Gates,” he feels, 
are “sure of their place in English litera- 
ture.” Virginia Moore writes: “She was 
a great poet; great, not in quantity but 
in crystal and indubitable quality.” 

Charlotte Mew must be judged and 
her rank determined by fifty or sixtj’ 
published poems, a very small propor- 
tion — “far less than a tithe,” says 
Cockerell — of the amount that she wrote. 
Like Ralph Hodgson, she was very 
fastidious and critical where her own 
work was concerned and her high stand- 
ards led her to destroy a great deal of it: 
some, calmly, in the full exercise of her 
critical faculties, and some of it in fits of 
depression, when, presumabR, her facul- 
ties were not trustworthy guides. Cocker- 
ell is confident that her action was “fatal 
to much work that was really good,” a 
view that critics in general seem inclined 
to accept. 

II. s. R. 

Charlotte Mew’s works: 

PoETRv: The Farmer’s Bride, 1916 (pub- 
lished 1921 in America as Saturday Market) ; 
The Farmer’s Bride, 1921 (with additional 
poems) ; The Rambling Sailor, 1929. 


About Charlotte Mew : 

Atonro, H. Some Contemtorary Poets-, 
Atonroe, Harriet and Henderson, A. C. The 
New Poetry; Ncwboll, H. J. New Paths on 
Ilclieon ; Untermeyer, L. Modern British 
Poetry; Williams-Fllis, A. An Anatomy of 
Poetry. 

Baokman (London) 0 o:i 8 i July 1921; 61: 
J40 December 1921; 7.1:112 May 1928: Con- 
temporary Ret’iew 137:501 April 1930; Free- 
man 5:20 Atarch 15, 1922; Nezu Statesman 
i0;759 April 2, 1921 ; Poetry 20:152 June 1922; 
Spectator 126:403 March 26, 1921; Times 
(London) March 29, 102S. 21 ; Vale Revinv 
22:429 December 1932. 

Alice Mcynell IS-f 7-1922 

A LICE MEYNELJ., English poet and 
essayist, was born Alice Christiana 
Thompson in 1S47 at Barnes, west of 
London. She was the second daughter 
of Thomas James Thompson and 
Chriustiana Jane AYeller Thompson. Her 
parents had been introduced to each 
other by Charles Dickens. She spent her 
childhood traveling with her nomadic 
parents between England and Italy, liv- 
ing most of the time in Italy. Her 
father, a gentleman of no vocation, 
devoted himself to the education of his 
two daughters. 

“When I was about twelve,” she re- 
called, “I fell in love with Tennyson, 
and cared for notliing else until, at 
fifteen, I discovered first Keats and then 
Shelley. With Keats I celebrated a kind 
of wedding. The influence of Shelley 
upon me belongs rather to my spiritual 
than my mental history. I thought the 
whole world was changed for me thence- 
forth. It was b}' no sudden counter- 
revolution, but slowly and gradually that 
I returned to the hard old common path 
of submission and self-discipline which 
soon brought me to the gates of the 
Catholic Church.” 

The priest who received her into the 
church encouraged her in her efforts to 
write and a great friendship grew up 
between them, but ripened so rapidly 
that, according to Viola Meynell, her 
daughter and biographer, “in keeping 
with the strict precautionary rules of his 
priesthood it was considered best that 
the friendship should end, and that they 
should see each other no more. At her 
side he had encouraged her writing of 
poetry; in separation, the exceedingly 
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great sacrifice of parting made that 
poetry inevitable. . 

Her sister Elizabeth (later Lady 
Bnlier) liaving launched upon a success- 
ful career as a painter of battle pictures, 
the family settled in London. 

In 1S75, at the age of twenty-eight, 
the author published her first book of 
poems, a thin green volume entitled 
Prcliiilcs, which was illustrated with 
drawings by her sister. Itlost of the 
critics were silent, but her friend Ruskiii 
praised it highly, and Rossetti and 
Browning shared his enthusiasm. 

She was married in the autumn of 
1877 to Wilfred Itleynell, author and 
editor, who had reail one of her sonnets 
in the Pall Mall Ga:rllf and asked to 
meet her. They settled in Kensington, 
London, and had eight children, one of 
whom died in infancy. Several of their 
children attained prominence. Viola 
Meynell, her mother's biograi'hcr, is a 
novelist and can be found in fiction as the 
heroine of Sheila Kaye-Smith's The End 
of the House of AInrd. Francis itieynell, 
a book designer and publisher, was a 
conscientious objector during the World 
War and was imprisoned. His mother 
repudiated his attitude in an ojH'n letter 
to the Times. He foumled the Nonesuch 
I’rcss in London in 192.k 

For eighteen years, beginning in 1881, 
Mrs. Meynell helped her husband with 
his editorship of the ll'eehly Ke()ister, a 
t'atholic periodical, writing leaders, re- 
viewing books, reading proofs, and 
translating l’a])al utterances from the 
Italian. In 1888 he launched a monthly 
magazine. Merry which pul>- 

li.shed some of the first work of W. 11. 
Hudson and Hilaire Belloc, and she 
wrote constantly for it during iis twelve 
years of existence. Thru this publica- 
tion, the Meyiiells ili.scovered and be- 
came known as the rescuers ot ITancis 
Thompson, who wrote much of his 
poetry in the Meynell house. Palace 
Court, which was built in 1889 when 
Mrs. Meynell s father left her a small 
fortune. Thompson addressed to her 
his sequence of poems, "Love in Dian’s 
Lap.” 

The essays of I\Irs. ^leyncll began to 
appear in W. E. Henlev's Seats 
Observer, which became in' 1890 the 
National Obsen'cr, and they were first 


collected in the volume. The Rhythm of 
Life, published in 1893. At the same 
time Preludes, long out of print, was 
re-issued, with a lew changes and addi- 
tions, under the title of Poems. Th(; 
two books went out for review tot'ether 
and made her famous in the literary 
world. She was pronounced a better 
prose writer than poet. Her intimate 
friend Coventry Patmore said that she 
showed “an amount of perspective rea- 
son and ability to discern self-evident 
things as yet undiscerned, a reticence 
fullness, and effectiveness of expression' 
which place her in the very front rank 
of living writers in prose.” 

Commencing in 1893, ^Irs. ileynell 
wrote anonymously once a week' the 
column called “Wkares of Autolyciis" in 
the Pall Mall Gacette, continuing it for 
five years and collecting the essays in 
the volumes The Colour of Life, The 
Children, London Impressions, The 
Spirit of the Place, Ceres' Runaieay, 
Childhood, and The Second Person 
Siiiffular. 

George Meredith asked to make her 
acrjnaintance in 1896 and thenceforth 
until his death they saw each other often. 
He told her she could have made him 
what he should have been and what he 
could not be without her, and he 
calculated a past time when they might 
have met and married. He called her 
"the {)encirmg mamma” because she sat 
at her work :it a long library table while 
the four girls and three boys played on 
the floor and edited a family newspaper 
under the table. 

“Blandishments we had little of,” re- 
called her son Everard ; "we were taken 
to her arms, but brielly; e.xquisitely 
fondled, but with economy, as if there 
were work always to be resumed. We 
were at once the most befriended of 
children, yet the most slighted; we 
fitted into the literary life and business 
of the liousehold.” 

During her heydey in the ’Nineties. 
Mrs. Meynell and her husband enter- 
tained at Palace Court most of the 
notable literary folk of the time. The 
gatherings took place Sunday afternoon 
and evening, were very infonnal, and 
usually culminated with a strange toddv 
made of whisky and jam. Mrs. Jleynell 
was known for her gracious manner and 
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her dignity and childlike gaiety. She 
talked little. According to her daughter 
Viola, “When she spoke at all volubly 
it was of something she had not just — 
but had long — thought of ; and she made 
but little use of the spontaneous 
opportunities arising in conversation.” 
She smoked cigarettes in an age when 
the habit was not customary with 
women. Her friend J. L. Garvin said 
that the praise lavished upon her did 
not spoil her but only made her humble. 

In the autumn of 1901 Mrs. Mejmell 
went to America for eight months, visit- 
ing her friend Agnes Toban in Cali- 
fornia and delivering a few lectures. 
During her absence, a volume of Later 
Poems was published, containing nine- 
teen poems, some of which had been 
lirinted privatelv as Other Poems in 
1896. 

Upon her return to London 1902 she 
as.sumed the duties of art critic of the 
Pall Mall Gaactic, keeping it up for 
three years. For two summers, 1904-05, 
she and her famil}' had the use of 
Wilfred Blunt’s house near Southwater. 
In 1905 she visited Munich and Italy, 
meeting her famil}’ in Verona. She 
made repeated annual visits to Italy 
during the ne.\t five years. After the 
death of her sister’s husband. Sir Wil- 
liam Butler, in 1910, she visited Lady 
Butler at Bansha Castle in Tipperaiy' 


and prepared his autobiography for 
publication. (Lady Butler herself died 
in 1933 at the age of eighty-seven.) 

Countless other literary tasks occupied 
Mrs. Meynell’s attention. She prepared 
Meredith's poems for a memorial edition 
and made a selection of the poems of 
John Bannister Tabb. She wrote a total 
of thirty-four critical introductions, 
notably' those to the Red Letter Series 
of English poets, and prepared two 
poetic anthologies. I'or the 1911 edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica she 
wrote the account of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. She helped her son Everard 
witli his Life of Francis Thompson 
(after Thompson’s death in 1907). 

In 1911 the Me 3 'nells purchased a 
country estate, Greatham, at Pulborough 
in Essex, eighty acres with a small 
seventeenth century farmhouse and an 
old cottage at opposite ends. Thence- 
forth she spent most of her time here, 
with occasional visits to their London 
flat, the Palace Court home being given 
up. 

She made her last visit to Italy in the 
winter of 1912-13. In 1913 she brought 
out her Collected Poems and made a 
selection of her essays the following year. 
For two or three years, until 1914, she 
worked enthusiastically for woman 
suffrage, delivering political lectures and 
marching in processions. In 1914 she 
was elected to the Academic Committee 
of the Ro.val Societ 3 ' of Literature. 

The World War (in which her daugh- 
ter Madeline’s husband, who was 
E. V. Lucas’ younger brother, was 
killed) brought on one of her rare 
periods of poetry writing. Ten poems 
were printed by her son Francis, who 
had set up a iiress, and they were pub- 
lished in 1917, with others added, as 
A Father of IVomen. In 1917 she also 
brought out FI carts of Controversy, six 
literary studies which had appeared 
chiefly in the Dublin Reviezv. 

At this period her health became 
delicate. She was a person of frail 
physique, who slept badly, had constant 
headaches, and suffered from what she 
called a "rag-time heart.” She seldom 
went about. Visitors at Greatham found 
her untouched by age, sitting upright and 
calm, her hair still black. Katharine 
T)’nan said that she had the “most 
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significant presence" she had ever seen. 
“Slie liad large, starry, irionvntul eyes 
that in abstractioir always seemed to 
gaze upward; she was slight with an 
upward-drawn movement which gave the 
illusion of height." She ate little food. 
The most strenuous exercise she was 
ever prevailed upon to take up was 
croquet, but she had a zest for danger. 
She was fond of needle-work. She read 
biographv in preference to novels, liked 
O. Henr}-, and had great enthusiasm lor 
G. K. Chesterton. She did not care for 
pet animals. 

In her last days hirs. Mejaiell con- 
iinued to write poems and made a list 
of tho.se she wished published in book 
form after her death. She died in Lon- 
don on November 27, 1922, while asleep, 
after an illness of seven weeks. She 
was seventy-five years old. In 1923 her 
Last Poems were published and all her 
poetic works were assembled in one 
cotnplete volume. 

.Llice Meynell’s works: 

Poems: Prc'Uulcs, 1875; Poems. 1893; 
Other Poems, 1S9O ; Later Poems, 1901 ; 
Poems, 1913; The ShepherJess and Other 
Verses (reprint of Later Poems with omis- 
sions! 1914; Poems of the War, 1915; A 
Father of Women and Other Poems, 1917; 
Poems, tozi ; Tlie Last Poems of Alice 
Meynell, 1923 ; The Poems of .Mice Mcvncll, 

1923- 

Ess.ws; The Rhythm of Life, 1893; The 
Colour of Life, 1806; The Children, 1896; 
London Impressions, iSoS; The Spirit of 
the Place, r5o9 ; Ceres’ Runaway, igoo ; Cfiild- 
hood, 1913; Essays, 1014; Hearts of Contro- 
versy, 1917; The Second Person Singular, 
1021. 

Miscellaneous; The Poor Sisters of 
Nazareth, 1S89; tVilliam Holman Hunt; His 
Life and Work (with Frederick William 
Farrar) 1803; John Riiskin, 1S90; Children 
of the Old Masters, 1903; klaty; The Mother 
of Jesus, 1012. 

Editor; The Flower of the Mind, 1S97: 
The School of Poetry (for children) 1023. 

Translator: Lourdes, Yesterday. Todav. 
and Tomorrow, by Daniel Barhe; The Nnii, 
hy Rene Bazin. 

About Alice Meynell; 

Butler, Lady E. Autohiopra['h\; Drinkwatcr, 
J. The Muse in Coiiiici/; Tones’, L. First Jm- 
hressions; Mais, S. P. B. Some Modern 
Authors; Maxmard, T. Our Best Poets; 
Meynell, V, Alice Meynell-. A Memoir; 
Monro, H. Some Contemhornry Poets; New- 
holt, H. Studies ill Green and Grav; Noyes 
A. Some Ast>ccts of Modern Poetry; Scott 
D. Men of Letters; Scinire, J. C. Essays oil 
Poetry; Swmncrtori, F. A London Bookman- 


Tncll, .A. K. .Mrs. Meynell and Her Lilerarx 
Generation. ‘ ^ 

Atlantic Monthly . 131 -.229 February ips;; 
CnlJioIic Il'orlrf 116:721 March 1023; icp:^J 
September 1929; i33'.447 July loji; Comiiiwi- 
zc-ea( 13:317, 35> January 2t, aS 1031; Forl- 
nighily Ncffca’ ■ 119:64 January loav, Lkino 
Age 316:103 January 13, 1023; Scribner’s 
Magaaine 73:515 Mny 1923. 

Richard Middleton 1SS2~1911 

ICHARD BARHAM MIDDLE- 
TON, English poet, essayist, and 
writer of short stories, was born of 
English parents, at Staines, in kliddlesex, 
on October 2S, 1SS2. He was related, 
on bis mother’s side, to the author of the 
famous Itisoldsby Legends, hence his 
middle name. Of this relationsliip, he 
was always very proud, altho he has 
little point of contact with the genial 
and optimistic outlook of Richard Harris 
Barham. 

The external facts of his life and of 
his educ<ation are not entirely clear, altho 
there is a full-length biography of him 
by his friend, Henry Savage. It seems 
that he attended two schools in London; 
St. Paul’s and the Mercliant Tailors. 
He also studied at Quemmore House, in 
Bromley, Kent, and at tlie Cranbrook 
Grammar School, ‘‘^^^rile we were 
acquainted,’’ Savage tells ns, on the first 
page of his memoir, “I had not only no 
inclination to gather facts relating to 
him, but an excessive contempt for facts 
in general.’’ Dliddleton, himself, it must 
be admitted, always preferred fancy to 
fact, which is, perhaps, some justification 
for the attitude of his biographer. How- 
ever, we do know that hliddletou was an 
introspective, temperamental cliild, and 
that he hated the "ugliness” of London, 
the schools he attended, and the smug 
satisfaction of his classmates. 

He matriculated as a special student 
at the University of London, and was 
registered in the first division on July 19, 
1899. Twelve months later, he passed 
the Oxford and Cambridge higher cer- 
tificate examination in mathematics, 
physics, and English, but there is no 
evidence that he ever made any use of 
the privileges to which the certificate 
entitled him. 

During the j'ears 1901-07 he was a 
clerk in the Royal Exchange Assurance 
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Corporation, a position tliat lie found 
thoroly distasteful. Resigning o.i May 
14, 1907, he wrote soon after to tiavage 
that he “never thought that life could be 
so unredeemediy good as it has been for 
the last six weeks — after the hell of the 
office.” The pity of it is that Itliddleton, 
with a natural capacity for enjoyment, 
did not continue to think so. His one- 
escape from the drudger}- he hated was 
going to the theatre, of which he was 
exceedingly fond. His diary indicates 
that he saw between ninety and a 
hundred plays a year. 

In 1905 the Mormiuj Lanier awarded 
him a prize of five guineas for a short 
storv. Toward the end of the same )'ear, 
he joined a congenial literary club, the 
“New Bohemians,” founded by T. 
i\lichacl Pope, the joumalist, and meet- 
ing at the Prince’s Head in London. 
Altho he did not create a good impres- 
sion at the first gathering he attended, 
he soon became one of its leading spiiits, 
and in its sessions he found most of the 
happiness that he knew in his short life. 
The purpose of the club was the "en- 
couragement of intelligent conversation 
among journalists, bookmen, critics, and 
artists.” Chesterton, Belloc, and Arthur 
Machen were members, and it was there 
that Savage and liliddleton first met. 

Machen, writing twenty-eight years 
later, gave a vivid description of Middle- 
ton: “Nearly all of us were young men. 
A few of us had written books; most of 
us hoped to write books, some day. All 
of us were interested in books; in poetry 
books, espcciall}'; and Richard iiliddle- 
ton was resolved to be a poet; and I am 
sure that if he could have had more 
patience with the world he would have 
succeeded in his desire. . . But he was 
impatient, he would not wait. He could 
not relax; he could not take to himself 
the old tags about Apollo and his bow, 
and the pleasure of pla 3 dng the fool 
occasionalh-. I have seen him sitting at 
the New Bohemians board with his head 
sunk in his hands ; greeting all the cheer- 
ful nonsense about him with an occa- 
sional contemptuous exclamation ; and 
apt to take harmless ragging much too 
seriousl 3 \ I don’t remember hearing him 
laugh; not openl 3 ^ and largely, with a 
relish in the deed. Ilis humor was 
usuall 3 ' tinged with bitterness.” 


The last nine months of his life he 
spent at Brussels. There he died, penni- 
less, on l'rida 3 ', December 1, 1911, a 
suicide b 3 ' poison, at the age of twenty- 
nine, the age of Christopher Marlowe, 
with whom he shared a love of beauty, 
and for whose work he had an intense 
admiration. He died by chloroform, 
taking the precaution to stuff cotton- 
wool in his nostrils so as to make sure 
of the effect of the poison. He was 
buried, according to the rites of the 
Church of England — which meant little 
to him — at Calvoet, a small cemetery 
outside Brussels. Sisters of Charity 
aided in the funeral arrangements, and 
when Savage came to look at him for the 
last time, the 3 - were watching by the 
bedside. Perhaps the sisters did not 
know that Aliddlelon was an agnostic, 
if. indeed, not an atheist. 

For his friend, Hemy Savage, he left 
a final note, written on a postcard which 
was found on his bed in the small room 
he occupied in Mmc. Grey’s veiy modest 
lodging-house; “Goodbye! Harr 3 -. I’m 
going adventuring again, and thanks to 
3 'ou 1 shall have some pleasant memories 
in my knapsack. As for the many bitter 
ones, perhaps they will not weigh so 
heavy as they did before. ‘A broken and 
a contrite heart, oh Lord, thou shalt not 
despise.’ — Richard.” 
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That Middleton did not end his life 
witliout a struggle is shown by so slight 
a thing as the dating of the farewell 
note. "November 26” it is headed; this 
date is crossed out, and above it appears 
"December 1.” It is not pleasant to 
contemplate the terrible conflict that he 
must have gone thru before he made up 
his mind. 

In a sympathetic study of Middleton’s 
work, S. P. B. Mais has written: “In 
1911, failing to make the world perceive 
that beauty and poetiy were essential to 
man’s welfare, and recognizing that he 
himself had failed by too much dreaming 
and too little action, he determined to 
seek adventure in the unknown.” 

Middleton loved and understood chil- 
dren, and he knew how to express them, 
as well as how to get them to express 
themselves. This he has shown in The 
Day Before Yesterday, a book of essays 
of childhood. 

The titles of some of Middleton’s 
other essays indicate his range: The 
Decay of the Essay, The Tyranny of the 
Ugly, Dreaming as an Art, How to Be a 
Poet, The Virtues of Getting Drunk, 
Why Women Fail in Art, The Philos- 
ophy of Gambling, and Is England 
Decadent.^ A pathetic interest attaches 
to his ironical essay, “Suicide and the 
State,” in which he writes “You cannot 
persuade a person who has found out 
life to continue living by giving him 
tracts. Personally, I should have more 
sympathy with suicides if they killed 
themselves when they were very, very 
happy, in order to avoid anti-climax. 
The simplest study of the epistolary 
literature left behind by these persons 
will convince an)' one that they are, as a 
class, the vainest of creatures.” 

He loved the Elizabethan writers — all 
of them — but especially Marlowe, who 
had a place in his heart that no one else 
could reach, and he liked to play with 
the notion that he was descended from 
Thomas Middleton. Of modern authors, 
Stevenson, Barrie, Andrew Lang, and 
Kenneth Grahame appealed to him 
strongly. Broryning was his favorite 
poet. For a time a great admirer of 
A. E. Housman, he later came to feel 
that A Shropshire Lad was too bitter to 
be of the highest artistic quality. 


Middleton had a thick black beard and 
moustacne — he never shaved in his life— 
and a heavy head of black hair. His 
forehead was deeply furrowed, and his 
eyebrows shagg)'. He had a heavy lower 
lip and sad brown eyes. Mais describes 
them as "shrewd, wistful, penetrating 
eyes, like Conrad,” and Savage suggests 
that he may have worn a beard to hide 
his lower lip. Even at twenty-nine, 
Middleton’s features recall those of 
William Morris, and had he lived longer 
and retained his full beard the resem- 
blance would have grown more striking, 
it is believed. 

Middleton’s prose and poetry were 
published, during his lifetime, in the 
Academy, Pall Mall Gazette, Vanity 
Fair, and other periodicals. In book 
form, they appeared only after his death: 
four volumes in 1912 ; one, a collection of 
thirty-two Monologues, in 1913; a one- 
act play. The District Visitor, in 1924 
(published in Baltimore) ; and a collec- 
tion of stories, sketches, and essays, The 
Pantomime Man, in September 1933. 
The latter volume, containing hitherto 
unpublished material, was equipped with 
a foreword by John Gawsworth and an 
introduction by Lord Alfred Douglas. 

Savage has done most for Middleton’s 
memory. In his introduction to Poems 
and Songs, he writes feelingly, and with 
an asperity that is, perhaps, pardonable: 
“His genius is of that rare quality W'hich 
will sooner or later ensure him a recog- 
nized place in the front rank of English 
poets. Those who are not moved by the 
beauty of the poetr)' in this volume may 
find beauty elsewhere and had better 
seek it elsewhere.” 

H. s. R. 

Richard Middleton’s works: 

Prose : The Ghost Ship and Other Stories, 
1912; The Day Before Yesterday, 1912; 
Monologues, 1913; The District Visitor (play) 
J924; Letters to Henry Savage, 19-91 
Pantomime Man, 1933. 

Poetry: Poems and Songs, 1912; (2d scries, 
1912). 

About Richard Middleton: 

Chapman, J. A. Papers on Shelley, Words- 
worth, and Others-, Savage, H. Richard 
Middleton-, The Man and His IVork; Star- 
rett, V. Buried Caesars. 

Bookman 57:334 May 1923: Boston Tran- 
script kfarch 10, 1923 ; English Review II : 
551 July igi2; Fortniqhtl\ Rexdezv 106:629 
October 2, 1916: New York Times Book Re- 
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viczv February 4 1923; Sunday Times (Lon- 
don) September 3, 1933; Times Literary 
Supplement (London) Slay 2, 1929. 

Louise Jordan Miln 1S64- 

L OUISE JORDAN MILN, American 
author who makes her home in Eng- 
land and writes novels about China, was 
born in the little town of Macomb, Illi- 
nois, on March 5, 1864. Her fatlrer was 
a physician and surgeon who had served 
in the Civil War and then settled in 
Macomb and established the first bank 
in that part of the state. He was mayor 
of the town for three }’ears. 

When she was three years old Mrs. 
Miln was taken to live in Chicago, her 
father having given up his practice ex- 
cept for charit}' work. Her love for 
the Far East began when, as a little girl, 
she visited relatives in San Francisco 
and was shown Chinatown by a Chinese 
washerman whom she met in a Sunday 
School. She went to school little, being 
educated chiefly' by her father and travel- 
ing with him to remote parts of the 
world. In Rome Pope Pius IX blessed 
a rosary' for her. She spent a few years 
at Vassar College where she was noted 
for her bad spelling. 

At eighteen Mrs. Miln went on the 
stage. In her first season of forty weeks 
she played forty'-two small parts, some 
of them with Edwin Booth. For several 
years she traveled with tlieatrical com- 
panies in America, Europe, Asia and 
Australia. When she made her first 
visit to China at twenty'-four she had the 
feeling that it was her true home. She 
filled every hour not spent in the theatre 
visiting the Chinese in their peasant huts 
or, thru tlie kindness of some official, 
being entertained in homes of higher 
caste. She became a great student and 
admirer of tlie Chinese and she developed 
what has been called an uncanny' knowl- 
edge of the country' on this and succeed- 
ing visits. She married an English ac- 
tor, George Crichton Miln, and left the 
stage only when her “arms became too 
full of babies — four boys and three 
girls.” 

Settling with her large family in Lon- 
don, Mrs. Miln continued her study of 
China and tlie Chinese. She met every 
Chinese and Anglo-Ghinese she could 


find, and took great pleasure in bringing 
her Oriental and Occidental friends to- 
gether and noting their reactions to each 
other. When she was thirty' she pub- 
lished her first book. When We Were 
Strolling Players in the East. It was 
followed by a series of books recording 
informally' her impressions of the people 
of the East and their customs. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Miln began writing' 
about tlie Orient for the London press. 
During the war between China and Japan 
over Korea in 1894-95 she wrote a series 
of articles about the personnels of the 
London embassies and legations of East- 
ern countries. At the Chinese legation 
she made the acquaintance of the Chinese 
Minister who became one of her best 
Chinese friends. 

Dagmar Miln, Mrs. Miln’s youngest 
daughter, recalls that her mother “had 
a tough time try’ing to write in the midst 
of a growing and talkative family. For- 
tunately, for her, our favorite occupation 
as an entire family is reading. . .Many 
a time when we were children we had 
planned to visit our beloved Round Pond 
in Kensington Gardens only' to find 
Motlier’s door shut with the familiar sign 
that meant she was working.” Mrs. Miln 
brought up her children allowing them 
to address their elders as equals from the 
cradle and allowing them to chime into 
any learned discourse at meals. 

Mrs. Miln’s husband died in 1917. All 
her sons were in the Royal Air Force 
thruout the World War and one of them 
continued in that service. 

In 1917, after a silence of more than 
ten years, Mrs. Miln published a novel, 
The Invisible Foe, adapted from a play 
by' Walter Hackett dealing with the pos- 
sibility' of communication with the dead. 
Mrs. Miln is interested in spiritualism 
and for many y'ears consulted a medium 
regularly', but she is not entirely' con- 
vinced about spirit communication. She 
based her next novel, Mr. Wit, on a play' 
of the same title by H. M. Vernon and 
Harold Owen. These two books intro- 
duced her to American readers in 1920. 

Mrs. Miln’s chief work. The Feast of 
the Lanterns, was published in 1920, a 
novel picturing aristocratic Chinese 
family life and national ideals. It sings 
the praises of Chinese character, of the 
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Chinaman’s love for beauty, nature and 
justice, of the high esteem in which he 
holds his womankind, and of the great 
achievements of Chinese women. The 
title is the name of the principal Cliinese 
holiday. Tlie book was written and de- 
livered in thirteen weeks from the day 
the publishers commissioned it. When 
it appeared, a noted Chinese diplomat 
said: “It is Chinese, It is incredible, 
almost impossible, that any Western has 
so understood my countiy and has so 
portra3'ed it.’’ 

Her favorites among her own books 
are T/ic Feast of the La7itenis and T/ic 
Soul of China. The latte:-, which was 
imblishcd in 1925, is a gi’oup of ten tales 
revealing the human side of Chinese life 
and the customs of the countrjc Most 
of her novels of Chinese life center 
about the intermarriage of Chinese and 
English. In 1933 her books totaled more 
than a score. 

Mrs. Miln insists she has no method 
of writing, no special hours set aside for 
work, altho it is a fact that she writes 
a great part of her time. She has a 
habit of wi'iting in bed at night. She is 
left-handed, with the Icft-handedness of 
seven generations in her family, and 
writes evei-ything in longhand since she 
cannot use a typewriter and does not 
dictate. Her hand is angular and back- 
slanting, and she prints the capitals. 


In writing a book, Mrs. Miln usually 
proceeds sti-aight thru from beginning 
to end and verifies her facts later. Ojic 
time she spent a whole month in the 
British Museum verifying one statement. 

Mrs. Miln is a British subject. Her 
family of sons and daughters is scattered 
over the world, except for Daginar who 
remains her constant companion at home, 

“M}’- home is in London,” she writes, 
“and always will be, I think and hope. 
And I run away and hide in a dearly 
loved retreat in Dorset — the loveliest 
part of England — when I am not free 
to work without interruption in Loiidori,” 
In lier home are many treasures which 
she lias gathered on her travels, among 
them an old Satsuma dish, an ivory 
Kwan yon-ko (the Chinese goddess of 
mercy) and a photograph of the grave 
of Coiifucius. She boasts that she never 
has servant difficulties and that she can 
make a salad fit for a French friend to 
eat. 

She says that she neither reads, writes, 
nor speaks Chinese, but her secretary 
and her daughter say this is not entirely 
true. She is fond of her cigarette and 
reads a great deal. She liked Messer 
Marco Polo by Donn Byrne, and believes 
that China was happier and saner in the 
day of Marco Polo than it is now. Her 
likes are strong, her dislikes stronger. 
She used to ride a great deal and fear- 
lessly; she di'ives a car, but pi'cfers 
horses. She greatly' likes city life. She 
makes few friends, and holds them close. 
In England she is a sti'ong Tory and in 
China an intense Royalist. 

"Mother is the most marvelous mix- 
lui'e of the old-fashioned and the modern 
that y'OU could get,” say's Dagmar Miln, 
“She loathes votes-for-women and yet 
takes the keenest interest in politics ; she 
weai'S the same clothes summer and 
winter and never cares -whether she has 
a new dress or not — but we have to be 
just so.” Mrs. Miln is round-faced, 
with grey hair and plump cheeks. 

In May 1933 Mrs. Miln wrote from 
Pas-de-Calais, France: “I ought not to 
rove the world any more now. But I 
have ti-aveled so much that I cannot 
break the habit. I have been over here 
on the Continent far more than I have 
been in England for the last three years, 
I am a dull old woman, intensely inter- 
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ested in man}" tilings, but I am not at 
all interesting. For a minor writer I 
have been rather lucky in having my 
stories translated and published m Con- 
tinental languages — and noticed by for- 
eign critics.” 

Louise Jordan Miln’s works; 

Non-fiction: When We Were Strolling 
Players in the East, 1894; Quaint Korea, 1895; 
An Actor’s Wooing, 1896: Little Folk of 
ilany Lands, 1899; Wooings and Weddings in 
Many Climes, 1500; A Woman and Her 
Talent, 1905 ; Were Men But constant, 1918. 

Novels: The Invisible Foe (from play by 
Walter Hackctt) 1917; Mr. Wu (from plaj' 
by H. M. Vernon and Harold Owen) 1918: 
The Purple Mask, 191S; The Feast of 
Lanterns, 1920; The Green Goddess (from 
play by William Archer) 1923; Mr. and Mrs. 
Sen, 1923; In a Shantung Garden, 1924; Ruby 
and Ivy Sen, 1925; It Happened in Peking, 
1926; In a Yum-Nan Courtyard, 1927; The 
Flutes of Shanghai, 1928; By Soochow 
Waters, 1929; Rice, 1930; The Vintage of 
Yon-Yee, 1931 ; A Chinese Triangle (Ameri- 
can title: Ann Zu-Zan) 1932; Peng Wee’s 
Harvest, 1933. 

Short Stories: The Soul of China, 1925; 
Red Lily and Chinese Jade, 1928. 

About Louise Jordan Miln: 

Ccnlitry 117:38 November 192S. 

Naomi Mitchison 1897- 

Autobiographical notes by Naomi Hal- 
dane Mitchison, English novelist: 

"DORN Edinburgh, November 1, 1897: 
•*-' parents, land-owning and profes- 
sional class ; national origin : lowland 
Scottish, North England and Ireland. 
Brought up Oxford and Scotland. 
Father : Prof. J. S. Haldane, physiologist 
and philosopher. Early life passed in 
academic and professional circles, on tlie 
whole progressive, but early political 
convictions definitely bourgeois imperi- 
alist. No . religious up-bringing, but 
strict agnostic morality. Went to excel- 
lent boys’ school till thirteen, after that 
governess and occasional tutoring: some 
practical farm work and gardening. In- 
tended to be a scientist. Had taken all 
exams and ready to go up to O.xford in 
autumn 1914, at the age of sixteen. Very 
impressionable, took in all patriotic gup, 
in common with brother and all young 
men friends who volunteered for active 
service. In September 1914 became en- 
gaged to be married to best friend : Dick 


Mitchison, at the time student, brilliant 
academic career, taken army commission 
1914 and waiting to be sent to France. 
Went up to Oxford as home student 
Autumn 1914, did science, interrupted 
by engagement: Brother (now Prof. J. 
B. S. Haldane, biochemist and writer) 
in Black Watch, went to France early 
1914: wounded battle of Neuve Chapelle. 
Fiance sent to France summer 1915, to 
first battle of Ypres. After a year at 
O.xford passed first science exams and 
decided to train as V.A.D. nurse. 
Trained St. Thomas’ Hospital, London, 
and came to realize what it is like being 
bossed by ward Sister. 

Married February 1916, on short leave. 
Six months afterwards husband nearly 
killed, was with him three weeks in 
French hospital. Much to specialists’ 
annoyance he recovered completely and 
proceeded to pass bar exams. During 
his sick leave lived most uncomfortably 
in small country billets. Brother sent 
out to Mesopotamia and again wounded. 
By 1917 most old friends had been killed. 
Began to be uncomfortable about right- 
eousness of war. Joined League of Na- 
tions Society, at that time advanced and 
unpopular organization, and did first 
political and journalistic work for that. 
First child, son, born 1918. During that 
year did a lot of farm work as well as 
acting as father’s laboratory assistant. 

End of war, husband came back, called 
to the bar. Went to live in London, 
started housekeeping under difficult food 
conditions. Second child, son, born 1919. 
Gradually becoming interested in polir 
tics. Still hoping to become scientist, 
but very difficult for married woman 
with unfinished education. 

Had always written a little, but not 
interested in history. In 1920 wrote a 
play which needed a historical setting, 
so husband advised reading last volume 
of Gibbon. Read last volume of Gibbon ; 
read volume before: read Gibbon back- 
wards volume by volume. Read Momm- 
sen. Read Holm’s History of Greece. 
1921 acted play, rather a failure, wrote 
several more, then wrote The Conquered, 
mainly inspired by political conditions in 
Ireland under Black and Tan occupation. 
After refusal by several publishers The 
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Conquered published in 1923, and well 
received. 

Third child, son, born 1922. Living 
in London, not many friends at first, as 
most had been killed, but easy and com- 
fortable conditions. Went on writing, 
becoming gradually a good historian. 
Husband working as barrister. Pleasant 
holidays. Wrote When the Bough 
Breaks, poems. Cloud Cuckoo Laiid,Nix- 
Nought-Nolhing. Fourth child, daughter, 
born 1926. Became increasingly inter- 
ested in modern conditions, worked at 
birth control clinic, etc., but still dccpl 3 ' 
engaged with ancient histor}'. Eldest 
son died of meningitis 1927 ; first really 
bad thing that happened. Wrote Anna 
Comnena, Black Sfarta, Barbarian Sto- 
ries. Fifth child, son, born 1928. Dur- 
ing this time was increasing!}' conscious 
of European events, especially in the 
U.S.S.R. Gradually writing I'he Corn 
King and the Spring Queen, finished just 
before the birth of sixth child, daughter, 
1930. Also wrote Comments on Birth 
Control, The Hostages, and plays with 
Lewis Gielgud: the only one acted was 
a failure. 

About this time, Dick Mitchison be- 
came a socialist and began to do party 
work. In autumn 1931, at the time 
when England went oft' the gold standard, 
he stood as a Labor Party candidate, 
against a National Government candidate 
in a Birmingham (industrial) division 
and was, in common with mo.st other 
Sociidists, defeated. Before and during 
the election Naomi Mitchison workccl 
for the Labor movement and joined 
the party. Has since been constantly 
occupied in political work of variou.s 
kinds. During the election decided she 
ought to do educational work, so ac- 
cepted offer to edit a book for children, 
the Outline for Boys and Girls and 
Their Parents, to try and put foi'ward 
■'ll intelligent modern point of view to 
®^ose young enough to profit by it. 
"Oi-kcd extremely hard at this, in col- 

a various scientists, histori- 

hamt ^ 

left-haneQ£y] 'pjjg ijook, however, met 
seven ge. disapproval of the organized 
writes evc.-{ otlier respectable persons, 
cannot use apparent acceptance of 
dictate. Her ijards to a rather rcvolu- 
slanting, and s. 


tionary yore. Wrote 7'he Pozuers of 
Light and The Delicate Eire, the latter 
a transitional book between ancient and 
modern. Fins just finished a historic.al 
novel about present day conditions, espe- 
cially the united front between Social- 
ism and Communism, to be called I’oii 
I/az'c Been IFarncd. 

In the meantime has done a certain 
amount of journalism, reviewing, etc., 
has made friends with many people of 
extremely varied occupations and in- 
comes. Visited the U.S.S.R. in 1932, as 
part of Fabian Research Bureau party 
of experts, and contributed to Tzvchc 
Studies of Soviet Russia; profoundly 
moved, intellectually, by contacts made 
there. Became doubtful of all bourgeois 
values and standards, but is still uncer- 
tain of the new ones. Hopes to be used 
as an instrument in the forging of a new 
kind of society, and sufficiently hopeful 
of its coming to be glad she has produced 
children. Ended war as internationalist 
and pacifist, but believes real internation- 
alism impossible under capitalist society, 
still hates violence but fears it may be 
necessary for a time. Believes that most 
of the problems of feminism will be 
solved when women arc in a state of 
economic equality with men, but feels 
that in the mcanlime women must fight 
for their rights. Believes passionately 
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in Icindnc.'s and certain that even in the 
course of violent rcvolutionar}’ action, 
kindness must not be lost sight of. At- 
tracted to Scottish nationalism, but finds 
it difficult to reconcile ivith Socialism 
and world brotherhood. Un-imisical, 
not intelligent about the arts, tho enjoys 
modern buildings, good sculpture (es- 
pecially Iililles’ work) and some kinds 
of decoration. Good field botanist, likes 
country and playing real games, but not 
sport. Can swim, hike, drive car, milk 
cows, bathe baby, do simple cooking (but 
not sewing) and first aid. Easily taken 
in, especially b}’ young men with charm, 
but gradually growing out of this, or 
hopes so. Can work in trains, buses, 
shops, boats, etc.: this necessitated by 
famih’ life. Probably physical and moral 
coward, but fairly brave intellectually. 
Loves hot sunshine and sleeping at mid- 
day on grass, but increasingly busy and 
interrupted. Hates public speaking but 
increasingly has to do it. Believes ulti- 
mate and general human happiness to be 
possible. 

* * t. 

According to Henry .Seidel Canby, 
“Naomi Mitchison is the most interest- 
ing historical novelist now writing in 
English.” Her reconstructions of his- 
tory have been approved In' archeol- 
ogists and historians. Dr. Canby reports 
that in reading her talcs of Ale.xandria, 
black Sparta, the Greek islands, “I feel 
closer to the lost ancient world than in 
histories and poems — even ancient his- 
tories and poems. Quite possibly I am 
wrong, but it is a great literary achieve- 
ment to make me and her other readers 
feel as we do. If only the political urge 
of the Haldane blood (to which family 
Mrs. Mitchison belongs) does not push 
her away from art into propaganda, if 
only she acquires for her full length 
stories the form which she has achieved 
in her briefer narratives, we may hope 
for books from her in the future which 
will be unique, like some of her earlier 
ones, in current literature. One has a 
feeling (perhaps unfounded) that she 
does not rcaliae how good her writing is, 
how important is the field she has 
chosen, which has been so little cultivated 
in the English of the last decades. If so, 
her growing cult of enthusiastic readers 
should be a stimulus and a corrective.” 


Naomi Mitchison’s works; 

The -Conquered, 1023; When the Boiipli 
Breaks, 192.1; Cloud Cuckoo Land, 1925; 
The Laburnym Branch, 1926: Black Spart.a, 
1028; Anna Comnena, 1928: Ni-x-Noupht- 
Nothing, 192S; Barbarian Stories, 1929; The 
Hostages, 19.30; Comments on Birth Control, 
1030; The Corn King and the Spring Queen, 
19.31; The Price of Freedom (with L. E. 
Gielgud) 19,31; Boys and Girls and Gods, 
1931: The Powers of Light, 1932; Outline 
for Boys and Girls and Their Parents, 1932; 
Tlie Delicate Fire, 1932. 

About Naomi Mitchison: 

Rtitjlish Review 55:471 November 1932; 
Rez’iew of Reviews (London) 82:25 Novem- 
ber 1032; Saturday Review of Literature 8; 
129 September 19, 1931; >0:145 September 30, 

193.3. 

Harold Monro 1S79-1932 

J.JAROLD EDWARD MONRO, Eng- 
lish poet, critic, and anthologist — 
his own description of himself 3vas 
“author, publisher, editor, and book- 
seller” — was born in Bnissels, Belgium 
(where he lived until he was seven) on 
March 14, 1879, the son of Edward 
IVilliam Monro. Like Stevenson, he was 
the son and the grandson of an engineer. 

He was educated abroad, at a "dame” 
.school in Wells, Somerset, and at the 
Radley Grammar School, in Abingdon, 
Berkshire, where he was considered dull 
and stupid. After graduating from 
Radley, he spent a year in France. 

In 1898 he entered Cains College, 
Cambridge. He read in modern langu- 
ages, and took second-class honors in 
the modern language tripos, receiving 
his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1901. 
Iti view of his later development, it is 
astonishing to learn that, while at Cam- 
bridge, he was “not interested in books, 
still less in English literature, and not 
at all in poetry.” The one thing in 
which he 3vas interested was horse- 
racing. He invented a system that was 
perfect, except for one fault; it did not 
work, 3vith the result that Monro lost 
often — and heavily. On the few occa- 
sions that he did win, the bookmaker re- 
fused to pa39 When this continued to 
happen with tiresome regularity, his 
mother meeting his debts, Monro lost 
his enthusiasm. 
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In the summer of 1902 he went on a 
walkin'^ tour in the Hartz iMountains. 
wliere he met his first wife. He decided 
to study for the bar, and kept at it for 
one tenn and even passed tlie first part 
of die bar examination, but the prospect 
of marriage made him alter his plans. 
Faced with tlie necessity of supporting 
a wife, he became a land-agent in Ire- 
land — where he remained for three years 
■ — and the manager of a poultry fann. 
He married in 1903, and a son was bom 
die following year. fin 1916 the 
marriage was dissolved). 

He then spent a few years on the 
Continent, learning to speak Frencli, 
German, and Italian fluently. Another 
outcome of his travels was The 
Chronicles of Pilgriiiiage. a prose 
account of anodier walking tour, this 
time from Paris to Milan. 

jMonro published a volume of poetry 
in 1906, and two volumes in 1907, but 
it was not until 1911 that he became 
prominent in die literary life of London. 
In diat year he founded die Poetry 
Society, and die Poetry Ri't-ierr, a 
quarterly publication. In the first issue 
fjanuar}- 1912) he stated his platfonn: 
“Poetry should once more be seriously 
and reverently discussed in its relation 
to life, and the same tests and criteria 
applied to it as to the other arts." Diffi- 
culties soon arose, for which Monro was 
in no way responsible, and he withdrew 
at the end of die year, not entireh’ able 
to understand why die periodical he had 
established was no longer his property, 
or how he had lost two hundred pounds. 

Late in 1912 he founded the Poetrv 
Bookshop in an old house in a slum 
district off Devonshire Street, Theobald’s 
Lane. It was also his home for several 
years e.xcept for the time diat he was in 
arniy sendee. It opened in January 1913. 
His choice of such a localitv was dictated 
by his desire to “bring” poetrj* to the 
people. The Bookshop, selling only 
poetry. drama, and works dealing with 
those subjects, was a unique insdtution 
that soon became laiown to poetrv lovers 
thniout London, who used it as a 
meeting-place, and it was also popular 
with American visitors. Altho the 
“people” for whom it was intended pre- 
ferred beer to poetry, the later removal 


of the shop to the more refined, hut 
less individual, neighborhood of Wil- 
loughby Street, 38 Great-Russell Street 
was regarded by most of ‘its friends as 
an unwise change. Artistically, the shop 
was a success, but F. S. Flint is autlioritv 
for the statement that !Monro “never 
made one penny of profit" from it. 

A feature of the Bookshop was the 
series of poetry readings organized by 
Monro. The poets who came there at 
his invitation to read selections fmm 
their own works may be placed in two 
groups; those who. were well-known at 
the time, and those who were obscure. 
In the latter group, since then, all have 
become prominent. Botli gyoups con- 
sidered, it 'seems that Monro missed no 
one of real importance. 

In jMarch 1913 IMonro met Alida 
Klemantaski, who had a great deal to 
recommend lier: she was young, beauti- 
ful, brilliant, eager to make the world 
better, and she had a passion for poetry- 
equal to his. She also wanted to study- 
medicine and to do social yvork, but 
IMonro persuaded her tliat she would be 
doing more for humanity, or at least as 
mucli, by marry-ing him and helping him 
in the Bookshop. 

-\t tlie same time, he began another 
periodical. Poetry and Drama, whicli was 
published under his sole direction, thus 
making impossible any of the difficulties 
that had arisen with the Poetry Reviav. 
The first issue contained contributions by- 
Rupert Bi-ooke, Edward Thomas, Henry 
Hewbolt, ilaurice Hewlett, James Elrov 
Flecker, and Lascelles Abercrombie. 
This high standard was continued in 
other numbers, and there were few young 
poets or men of letters who were not 
contributors. It appeared until Decem- 
ber 1914, when it was discontinued on 
account of the M’^orld War, in which 
iMonro served as an officer in the anti- 
aircraft artillery. It was refounded in 
1919, as The Chafbook, and finally ceased 
publication in 1921. 

After a long illness, Monro died at a 
nursing home in Broadstairs, on the 
coast of Kent, near ^largate, bn Wednes- 
day, IMarch 16, 1932, two days after his 
fifty'-tliird birthday. Cremation took 
place at Golders Gteen, on Saturday, 
March 19. Fie was survived by Alida 
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M<inra niul In' the son of his first 
innrrint'e. 

Monro’s outstanding cliaracteristic was 
liis love of poetry. It was so great tlmt 
he deliberately placed his own writings 
in a secondary position. He was more 
interested in seeing that other people 
wrote poetry, in removing difficulties in 
the way of able writers, and in increas- 
ing a poetry-reading and poetry-enjoy- 
ing public, than he was in his own work. 

One of the causes nearest to his heart 
was the cultivation of friendly feeling 
among men of letters, to which cause 
he devoted his own highly-developed 
social gifts. He kept Flint, Richard 
.Mdington, “H. D.” and other poets of 
diverse tendencies and temperaments in 
friendly contact. Rlcsscd with a great 
genius for hospitality, he was at his 
hapinest when providing a fireplace at 
which writers could sit and talk about 
art and literature until the late hours of 
the night — or morning. 

This feeling that poetry was a cau.se, 
not a money-making activity, ^lonro car- 
ried over, as editor, as publisher, and as 
proprietor of a shop, into what would 
ordinarily be regarded as “busines.s” en- 
terprises. but it is clear that he cared 
nothing for the financial aspects of his 
undertakings, chccrfullv allowing them to 
drain his |>riv;ite resources. 


In short, Monro was a man of two 
ideals; poetry, and the spirit of fra- 
ternity among creators of poetry. Love 
of the first requires no physical strength, 
but his friends Icncw that he kept up the 
second even in the last year of his life, 
when he was “crippled by increasing ill 
health and pain." Humbert Wolfe de- 
clares that “literally and simply, Harold 
Monro gave his life to and for poetry." 
Flint has the same thing in mind in the 
statement: “His life was a life of noble 
intentions and of very considerable 
achievement. He should be remembered 
with honor.” 

In his own poetry, Monro, all critics 
are agreed, showed a steady and con- 
sistent capacity for improvement, each 
work exhibiting greater .skill and variety, 
and a surer control over his mediums. 
Without his second wife, he declared, 
he would not have been able “to carry 
on.’’ As a critic of his own work, his 
favorites were “The k'irgin,” “Go How, 
Beloved,’’ and “Paradise.” 

In 1933 his Collected Poems were 
edited by Alida Monro in a single vol- 
ume, with personal reminiscences by F. 

S. Flint, and a short critical estimate by 

T. S. Eliot. In addition to this service 
to poetry and to her husband’s memory, 
Alida Monro also played a part in in- 
troducing Charlotte IMew to the Eng- 
lish public. 

It. s. E. 

Harold Monro’s works: 

PoETKV: Poems, 1906; Jurl.ns, 1908; Be- 
fore D.iwii : Poems and Impressions. 1911: 
Children of Love, J014; Trees, 1916; Strange 
Meetings, 1017; Real Property, 1922; ’The 
Earth For S.alc. 1028; The Winter Solstice, 
1928; Elm .-Vngel, 1930; Collected Poems. 
I 9 ,t 3 - . , . . 

Pkosc; Projiosals For a \’oluntary Xohility, 
1907; Tlie Chronicle of a Pilgrimage: Paris 
to Milan on Foot, 1909; The Evolution of the 
Soul, 1917; Some Coittcmt>orar\- Pocl.s, 1920; 
One Day Awake: A Modern Morality. 1922. 

.Axtiioi osv ; Twentieth Centurj- Poetrs-, 
1929, 

About Harold Monro; 

•Aiken, C. ScctltAsins ; \rwholt, H. A -Vixe 
Study of English Poetry •, Sturgeon. M. C. 
Studies of Ceir.lci>![-ornry Poets. 

Crilerioji 1 1:581 July 19.32; Dial 6.3:150 
.Augit.'t 30. loiyT ErioisI .j :HO September 1917: 
•Vere Yorh Pxutes Boot' Review Februars* 12. 
1022: Observer March 2>>. lO.iC: Poelrv 2:: 
38 October 1922; .)0:ii.| M.iy I9.!2; Times 
(London) March 17. 19.32. 
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G. E. Montague 1867-1928 

pHARLES EDWARD I\'IONTAGUE, 
Irish author and journalist, was 
born on January 1, 1867, at Ealing, Eng- 
land, whither his parents had fled to 
escape the scandal of their marriage in 
Ireland. (The father was a Catholic 
priest ^\■ho had renounced the cloth and 
married at the age of forty-three.) 
Charles grew up in Twickenham, near 
London, where the familj' finallj’ settled 
in 1869. His father, Francis Montague, 
never found another occupation, but de- 
voted himself to the education of his 
four sons, while the household was sup- 
ported by the income from the mother’s 
modest fortune. 

At the age of twelve, Charles entered 
the City of London School, traveling to 
and fro each day. Known popularly as 
“Paddy,” he excelled in athletics and 
studies, and won an essay prize. Pie 
explored the Thames for miles in the 
canoe bought with his own savings. In 
1885, he entered Balliol College, Oxford, 
as a classical exhibitioner, was president 
of the Brakenbury Society, rowed in the 
eight, pla)-ed rugby, and had many 
friends. In reward for the rescue of a 
drowning man, he was given the Royal 
Humane Society bronze medal. 

Ilflten he was twent 3 '-three, his college 
course completed, Montague joined the 
staff of the Manchester Guardian and 
began an association which lasted thirty- 
five years (with a wartime interruption). 
Conscientious!}- he learned the trade, held 
his tongue, and absorbed all the informa- 
tion he could from his superiors, to make 
up, he said, for the “pleasantly wasted” 
years of his youtli. He applied a sti'ict 
code of honor to his work and was highly 
respected among his colleagues who knew 
him to be reserved, polite, cheerful, and 
solitary-minded. His hair was prema- 
turely grey. Oliver Elton, who worked 
with him on the Guardian and later 
wrote his biography, sgid: “He had a 
quick upright carriage and was of middle 
height, wiry and musculjff. . . His voice 
was somewhat low in pitch, tho not a 
bass; on occasion it woulci\ vibrate. His 
utterance was at first hesitant, almost 
apologetic, as tho he wishedXto put him- 
self in tune with }’ou and mfike no mis- 
takes.” He avoided verbal Arguments. 


After serving an all-round apprenticeship, 
he settled into his life job as chief edi- 
torial writer and dramatic critic. Eventu- 
ally he was taken into the firm'. 

On December 20, 1898, Montague was 
married to hladeline Scott, only daughter 
of C. P. Scott, tlie owner of the Man- 
chester Guardian. They settled in Oak 
Drive, Fallowfield, near her parents, and 
raised five sons and two daughters 
Deeply devoted to his children, hlon- 
tague would read them stories, play 
cricket with tliem, or get himself up iii 
blackface for their amusement at parties. 
Akin to this streak of boyishness in him 
was his love for adventure, which usu- 
ally led him in the summer holiday to 
Switzerland. There he would establish 
himself at some mountain resort and 
climb the dangerous peaks. “The moun- 
tains hold me very tight, especially the 
Alps,” he said. He went at the sport 
scientifically, took all the usual risks, and 
was a member of the Alpine Club. He 
was passionately fond of maps and the 
study of topography. All sports and 
games interested him; he engaged in 
them with the energy of a man fifteen 
years younger. 

At Manchester, Montague’s friends 
remarked that he got an amazing lot out 
of his day. Doing his newspaper work 
always at night, he slept till noon, then 
found time to write, read a bit, and take 
outdoor recreation. He was an enthusi- 
astic walker and bicyclist. One time, 
leaving tlie office in the middle of the 
night, he cycled to London, arriving 
there tlie following evening. His visits 
to London were rare, however, and he 
was entirely detaclied from literary 
circles. The hours for creative work 
were always kept inviolate, hlontague 
was a slow, deliberate writer, who la- 
bored over each word and painfully re- 
vised everytliing he wrote. Each sentence 
was a performance. His first novel A 
Hind Let Loose did not appear until he 
was forty-three. It was made over from 
a three-act play he had written during 
tlie Boer War. Always severely critical 
of his own work, he had misgivings 
about this one when it was published. 
“I had been rather hoping,” he com- 
mented, “that Methuen’s shop _ might 
be burned down with , the MS. in it. It’s 
only a sort of overgrown skit, or narra- 
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live farce, about various kinds of rotten 
journalism." When its production on the 
London stage proved a hopeless failure 
in 1913, Montague took it sportingly and 
derived great amusement from the tact- 
ful letters written bj' his friends. 

Goldsmith and Swift were his literary 
models. He read them carcfullj’, with a 
studious ej'c to their methods, as he did 
Meredith, Conrad, and Stevenson. Above 
all he admired Shakespeare, wliom he 
quoted freel}^ Montague claimed that 
in his lifetime he never turned one page 
of Gibbon, Hume, Peacock, Landor, 
Coleridge, Soutlic}’, Montaigne, Pascal, 
Corneille, Racine, Goethe, or Dante. He 
believed, he said, in intensive, not e.v- 
tensive reading. 

When the World War broke out, i\Ion- 
tague, lured b}’ his passion for dangerous 
exploits, dyed Ids gra}' hair j’cllow, un- 
derstated his age (he was actually forty- 
seven), and enlisted as a private. An 
injur}' to his face and hands in training 
camp, and trench fever suffered at the 
front, kept him out of action as a com- 
batant, but later, as a guide and_ press 
censor, he got into the thick of it and 
was cited for bravery three limes in 
dispatches. He seemed to have a mania 
for being under fire, often to the discom- 
fort of the distinguisl'ied visitors whom 
he conducted over the Western Front. 
Shell-fire, he said, gav'c him a mental 
stimulus that nothing else did. His liter- 
ary activities were suspended except for 
occasional propagandist articles and the 
text of The Western Front, a book of 
war pictures by Muirhead Bone. Bernard 
Shaw described him as “a typical dare- 
devil; that is, a quiet, modest-looking, 
rather shy elderly man with nothing of 
the soldier about him except his uni- 
form.” ■ His irregular, florid face (now 
smooth-shaved) took on a lilac hue in 
cold weather. He had candid blue eyes 
and a large mouth which was ‘‘curiously 
refined by the. expression with which he 
held it,” according to Bone. Always 
polite and uncomplaining, he had a 
deprecating way and an unconscious 
sovereignty. 

After four years of service during 
which he was advanced to the rank of 
captain, Montague returned to his post 
on the Guardian and continued active 
Work for six years. The War, which 
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left him bitter and melancholic, moved 
him to his greatest period of literary 
productivity. His indignant memories 
found expression in Disenchantment, 
a satiric novel, and Fiery Particles, a 
collection of nine talcs. The Right Place, 
a collection of essays, he called the 
happiest of his books. In 1925 he re- 
tired from the Guardian and removed 
his family to an old house near Bulford, 
in Oxfordshire, where he spent the three 
remaining years of his life. He wrote 
one more novel. Rough Justice, remade 
from a play which had been written in 
1902 and laid aside. 

Montague remained a director of the 
Guardian, and made regular visits to the 
city. In 1926 he received the honorary 
LL.D. degree from the University of 
Manchester (he was a member of the 
court of governors). Late in May 1928, 
while visiting the city for the Founders’ 
Day celebration of the University, he 
took a chill, was seized with double pneu- 
monia, and died on May 28, at the home 
of his father-in-law. He was sixty-one 
years old. Three books were published 
after his death: one collection of short 
stories and two of , essays. 

C. E. Montague’s works; 

Novels: A Hind Let Loose, 19m; The 
Morninpr’s VVar, 1913 ; Disenchantment, 1922; 
Rougli Justice, 1926. 
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Siio:;t Storiks: Fiery rnrticles, 19-3; 
ActidTi, 19J9. 

Hssvys: Drnniatie Vnliies, 1911 ; The Riplit 
Place, lOii; A W riter's N’otes on His Trade, 
1030, 

About C E. Montague: 

Cooper. A. P. Authors oud Others; Elton, 
0 t'. li Moiituuuo: .1 Mi-iiioir; Srott, D. 

.Hill of Letters; Ward, A. C Asfeels of the 
Modern Short Story. 

London Mercury 18:381 Aiipust 192S: A'n- 
tinn I26-65" June 13, 1928. 

Henry de Montherlant IS96- 

TT|-:\KY DE MONTHERLANT, 
Frencli poet and novelist, was horn 
in Paris on April 21, 1896. Scion of an 
old noble fatnih-, he proudly recalls that 
one of his anceslors was a delegate to 
the Estates General of 1789 and was 
guillotined during the Terror; that his 
great grandfather, Henri de Riancey, 
author of a ponderous tome championing 
Catholic education, used his influence in 
securing the adoption of the Falloux 
law, to which the French owe their 
Catholic schools; and, finally, that his 
grandfather was a soldier to Pope Pius 
IX. 

Henry’s family life was e.Ktrcmely 
congenial. His mother, vety young in 
years and younger in spirit, never 
hindered him, but on the contrary be- 
came his best friend: he discovered in 
her a sisterh’ comrade. At an early 
age Henry was sent to the Jesuit school 
of .Sainte Croix, located in the out- 
skirts of Paris, in Neuilly. He was an 
active student, strong in body and mind. 
Allho at the age of nine he had begun 
to write stories, he could hardly be 
considered of the hookish type. He 
loved sports far more than literature. 
In his letters addressed to his childhood 
friend — who was later to become his 
biographer — J'.-N. Faure-Biguct. one can 
follow his predominant interests. One, 
dated August 1906, reveals his love for 
Roman history: “I’m anguished on 
learning that we are quitting Rome for 
the Afiddle Ages," and a month later, 
“I’m reading Livy’s Roman History (at 
the Bibliothcque Nationale). It is a 
very interesting book-. I have devoured 
Caesar’s Cammeiilarirs and I’m about 
to start the Jliad. I have not kept on 
with my stories. I’m more of a sports- 

Hcnry dc Monthcrl.mt: .T.V-rc. tie 1116N- 
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man than of a writer.’’ Henry had 
iron constitution, but frequently fell into 
fits of violence. One dav when the 
student body was taken out for a .".irell 
in the Bois de Boulogne hy the le.ichc.' 
in charge of the outings, one M. Clinrks 
Alathieu, Henry threw him down, 
clamped his knee on his throat and 
almost choked him to death. When 
Christmas came and Henry had (0 send 
him the usual greeting card, he placed it 
for an entire day under his sheets in 
the hope that the professor would catch 
the scarlatina which was keeping him in 
bed. 

Soon, however, this violence was to 
find an outlet. 2\s early as 1909 he 
wrote to his friend: “What have you 
read of Barres? I attended the bullfight.'-' 
in B.ayonne. I’ll do something along 
these lines later on. They arc most 
magnificent and thrilling.’’ Two years 
later, one finds young Montherlant in 
Spain, killing bullocks in Burgos. Since 
then he has been praised often (especial- 
ly in 1913 and 1923) for his skill and 
bravery. Together with Ernest Heming- 
way, Itlonthcriant has been accepted hv 
the Spaniards as one of the few for- 
eigners who really understand the finer 
points of their national sport. 

At the age of fifteen Henry de 
Montherlant Imcl three outstanding ten- 
dencies and predilections which could he 
summarized with the words: sroRT.s, 
ROMB. nuu.i'iGiiTS. All cxccIlcnt foot- 
ball pl.ayer, he had killed bulls in Spain 
and written high-sounding Latin epics 
and a life of Scipio; he had tried 
his hand at design and free-hand draw- 
ing; he had run the 100 metres in 11,?.^ 
seconds : he had devoted long hours to 
religion and to a psycho-phy.siological 
study of bulls ; he had composed choral 
music (which he was able to sell) and 
invented a machine for practicing- bull- 
fighting. A staunch Catholic, under the 
aegis of the Jesuits, he endeavored to 
harmonize his love for the n.akcd body, 
for violence and action with the love for 
the things of the spirit and for the 
humility preached by the Qiurch. llis 
dream combined the Rome of the 
Caesars with the Rome of the Borgias, 
and his gigantic effort towards a re- 
conciliation won for him the name oi 
Pagan-Oiristian or Man of the Reriais- 
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sniice. Then, nj^n'in, his iiternry pas- 
sions embraced sticli irreconcilable au- 
thors ns Chateaubriand and Nietzsche, 
Barres, D’Annunzio, Claudel, Maurras, 
and Roniain Rolland! 

Henrj- liad scarcely completed his 
secondary' education at the outbreak of 
the War. He wanted to set out im- 
mediately for the Dardanelles in order 
“to fight near Achilles’ tomb.’’ But the 
higher authorities were in no great 
haste and the eighteen year old boy was 
sent to the Jardin dc Paris for his 
regular militaty’ training. In the mean- 
time he helped Georges Carpentier’s 
brother in organizing the C.E.P. ath- 
letic games. In the early part of 1915 
he suffered a heart attack, was debarred 
from all exertion, and had to join the 
auxiliary' service as secretary in the 
staff-office. He applied constantly' to be 
allowed to go to the front but he was 
constantly refused. At last be was per- 
mitted to join an infantry' regiment. 
Without stopping at the officers’ training 
camp, he found himself finally' in the 
front lines. He returned with seven 
splinters of shell in his body'. Another 
cy'cje of e.xperience had been completed. 
Montherlant was able to declare ; “Noth- 
ing could be simpler, nothing could be 
outlined with more e.xactitude, than the 
great divisions, superficial but at the 
same time very profound, that have 


shared my life: (1) the Catholic sym- 
phony formed by a religious school, the 
authors of ancient Rome, Spain, and, 
especially, the taurine spirit ', (2) the 
War; (3) sports. 

Naturally, his literary' pi'oduction has 
projected these interests. His earliest 
woi'k, a novel entitled La ReVeve da 
Maliii, contained autobiographical ma- 
terial depicting his schooldays. Begun in 
1916 and completed four years later, it 
can be called “a spiritual record of 
young France’’ and, besides, an au- 
thentic, robust ti'anscription of the psy- 
chology of adolescence. La Rt’lcvc da 
Matin was followed bv La Saneje, gener- 
ally accepted as one of the most vivid 
war novels. y\fter that Montherlant 
turned to s])orts: Lc Paradis d I' Ombre 
dcs /fprhw, and Les Once Derant la 
Parle Doree, the two [rarls composing 
Olympiqucs. Difficult to classify, these 
two volumes ai'e written in a lyrical 
pi’ose which moves from dialogue to es- 
say, or narrative, or poem-in-prosc. 
'i'hcir contents, of course, appears quite 
clearly: a paean in praise of atldetic 
games, of the human body in action, and 
of the spirit of sportsmanship. As a 
critic keenly remarked, Jfonthcrlant 
gives the impression of his being not a 
writer looking for inspiration in sports, 
but, on the contrary, a sportsman telling 
his readers how he feels and how he 
plays. Thus Montherlant deserves credit 
for being one of the first writers who 
took sports seriously and brought them 
into the field of literature. 

After the majestic poem, C/iani Fuit- 
ebre Pour Ics Moris dc Ferrfioi, in which 
the poet asks for a glorious tomb for 
the heroes who fell at Verdun, hlonther- 
lant goes back to trace the early life of 
Alban do Bricoule, the main character of 
Lc Songc. This retro.spcct results in Lcs 
liestiaircs, a novel available in English 
translation as The Bullfighters. As the 
title suggests, this work deals with the 
arena, not in the farcical way of Blood 
and Sand, but in an authentically real 
sense. Written by a man who knows all 
the intricacies and hidden meanings of 
bullfights, the descriptions and observa- 
tions have been surpassed only perhaps 
by a Hemingway'. As previously' re- 
marked, Montherlant was interested in 
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Inillfights from his thirtociUh ihrthclav 
and he was already killiii”^ at the age of 
liiteen. In his sniierstitious fashion, he 
claimed that his birth (April 21) coin- 
cided with the anniversary of Rome — 
hence his lively interest in things 
Roman ! — and with the entrance of the 
sun under the sign of Taurus (Rull)— 
hence the im|)ortance of the bull in his 
existence! Whatever the theories, 7Rc 
lUtllfn/hlcrs has been considered a very 
distinguished piece of writing. In it 
-Montherlant succumbs less frequently to 
his bombastic tirades and meaningless 
exclamations : in fact, he does not even 
try to outshine D’Annunzio. 

Since The LhiUfujhtcrs, Montherlant 
has lost many of his readers. In his re- 
cent essays, Au.v foiilaiiics (hi Dcsir, he 
liiids that "One by one I have been left 
without any reason for action — religion 
-■-ilesire for glory — curiosity and self- 
esteem.” He conclemns his master Bar- 
res ( despite the magnificent panegyric 
of R'23) ; he condemns Barres’ descrip- 
tion of Toledo; he condemns Spain. 
Hardly h;is he returned from Italy, 
N’orthern .\frica. and Spain, before this 
Toyac/cuy Traque, Hounded Traveler, 
as he calls himself, gets ready to go. . . 
"Go away! Go away! desire tells me, 
and departure always seems to settle 
all problems but always leaves them un- 
.■•olved.” A ci'iiic has suggested tliat all 
these voyages of IMontherlant might be 
as much in the scheme of his publicity 
as his frequent sensational utterances 
such as — the only reason for existing: 
"to possess in peace and poetry the be- 
ings that please me.” 

In a recent work of fiction. La Pciilc 
lujantc dc Castilla, Montherlant retells 
one of his .Spanish adventures: he pre- 
sents the pleasures of renunciation 
against the ghastly background of the 
Barcelona undenvorld. Every year has 
seen the appearance of one of Monther- 
lant's books, yet none seems to have 
improved the prestige won for him by 
The Bullfighters, ^iost of his more re- 
cent hooks are travel impression.s — Spain, 
the Fortunate Isles, Spanish Itforocco. 
His early ambition has left him, and 
also that blazing self-esteem which 
prompted him, years ago, to repiv 
when asked to submit some dat.a for an 
anthology: "List my complete works 


and then add these words by Konuia 
Rolland : ‘You are the greatest force iii 
French letters. The world has hecoiae 
richer to me since knowing you. ’ '' 

.\. r. 

Complete works of Henry do ^loa- 
therlant : 

La Itcleve dii Matin, ipeo; I.e Settee, 

Chant I'liiiebrc I’oiir Ics Moris dc W-rdi;*-.' 
ioe.f; I.es Olympifines, loea; l.cs l!e^tir,iIi•^] 
loao; La Mort de I’cregriiios, loe?: .'itix 
Konlaincs dii Desir, loeS; Itnrrcs S' P.Lif,T.r 
192S; I’oitr Ic Delassemcnt dc rAittcur, Ki;".! 
Sans Kcmcde. lue.S; Un I'csir l-'ni'.tre Mime 
I’.-Vnionr; Karimis, I9a<): La I’ctitc hifntttc 
de Castillc, loao: Lcs Ikes dc la Felicitc, iqcj; 
Lettrc snr le Servitenr Clt.'itie, 1929; IMges dj 
Teiidro.sse, 1029; Trois Images dc ri-fsimitm', 
loco: Pour line X’ieryc Noire, lojo; Higt.-iniJ 
-Moresiiue, 1 030; Lc Chant dcs Ainazonts, 
1931 : Mors ct Vita, 1932. 

Montherlant's works in English tran.s- 
lation : 

The Biillfighters, 1027. 

About Henry dc Montherlant: 

.‘\rchamhatilt, P. Jenues Miulres-, lluriict. E. 
Esseiiers; Catalognc, G. dc, Unc Gi'iihatioii; 
Delleil, J. I.h’ Kou.ist'au li Mistral; Ktiipavtar, 
F. lls.sai siir Moiilhcriaiit ; Faitrc-Ilipiict, J.-N'. 
Moiilhirlaiit ; Germain. A. Be Brnust a Daita; 
fiiiisso, L. J 1 I’iaiidoiile e lc Slaliic’, Lefevre, 
F. Unc Hcnre Az ec. . . 1 and V; Lcvaitx. L 
Koinancicrs •, Martin dti Gard, M. Moralitls 
Libcntles; Therivc, A. Gaterie tie cc VViii/'j. 

American Catholic Quarterly -iStStS OcloLcr 
1023: Le Cnrrcsf’onclnnt 305:692 Ucccml'cr 
10, 1926: Europe 15:196 Octolier 15, 19:7; 
/-a Grande Revue 11.1:663 June igi|; vAixn 
.\pril 192S; Rene Schzecicer Rundschau 23: 
4,10 June 1030: Prcussischc Jahrhiichcr 20) : 
106 Atigtisl 1927; La Revue Ilehdomadaire yz'. 
148 November lo, 1923; 34:28.} June 20, 1025: 
,36:237 November 12, 1927; Revue lluherstUi 
,30:114 July 1, 1927. 

William Vaufihn Moody 1S69-I9I0 

'y^lLLIAM VAUGHN MOODY, 
American poet and playwright, 
was born in Spencer, Indiana, on July 
8, 1869, the sixth of seven children. His 
father, Francis Burdette Moody, was .i 
retired riverboat captain 3vho had plied 
between Pittsburgh and New Orleans 
until his steamer was seized by the 
Southern troops at the beginning of the 
Civil W6ar. I-Iis mother was Ilcnridt.i 
Emily Stoy, daughter of a pioneer In- 
diana family. 

W'hcn Moody was one year old the 
family moved to New Albany, on the 
Ohio River, and there he spent his Iwy 
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hood. He began writing poems at fifteen, 
usually tearing them up as soon as they 
were written. After leaving high school, 
where he was editor of two newspapers, 
he studied di'awing and painting for a 
year at the Pritchett Institute of Design 
in Louisville, Kentucky. 

The death of Moody’s mother in 1884 
and his father in 1886 broke up the 
family' home, and he taught country 
school for a 3 'ear near New Alban}'. 
.During the next two years he prepared 
for college at the Riverview Academ}', 
New York, earning his wa}' b}' teaching. 

In 1889, at the age of twentj'. Moody 
entered Harvard, his entire capital con- 
sisting of twent 3 '-five dollars. He sup- 
ported himself bj' working at typewriting, 
tutoring, and proctoring, and in his 
senior year, having acquired enough 
points for graduation, he traveled in 
Europe as tutor to the son of a wealthy 
famil}-. The trip was notable for a 
walking tour of the Black Forest and 
Switzerland, a winter spent in Florence, 
and a visit to Greece. Returning in time 
to read the class day poem, “The Song 
of the Elder Brothers,’’ he was graduated 
in 1893. 

The next year he did graduate work 
at Harvard in medieval pliilolog}', earn- 
ing his living by doing editorial work on 
Bulfinch’s Mythology with his intimate 
friend, Robert Morss Lovett. The fol- 
lowing year he was an assistant in the 
English department at Harvard and at 
Radclilfe College. The poems of this 
period were mostl}' in imitation of Keats, 
Browning, Rossetti, and Walt Whitman, 
and there were few of them that he did 
not later reject. 

After a summer of travel in Europe 
with Daniel Gregory Mason, Mood}' 
went to the University of Chicago in 
1895 as instructor in English and rhetoric 
and he remained there seven years, at- 
taining the rank of assistant professor 
m 1901. During those years his heart 
was never in his work, he longed for the 
vacations and leisure to write, and took 
frequent leaves of absence. 

In tlie spring of 1898 and the winter 
of 1899 he was in New York editing 
the Cambridge Edition of Milton. The 
year 1900_ he lived in New England, 
dividing his time between creative work 


and a textbook he was writing with 
Lovett. That year he made his debut 
in print with the publication of The 
Masque of Judgment, a lyrical drama in 
five acts. It had been begun three years 
before on a walking trip thru the Dolo- 
mite countiy of the Italian Tyrol. The 
summer of 1901 he went camping in the 
Rocky Mountains with Hamlin Garland. 
A collection of his Poems appeared in 
1901. 

The publication of Moody’s and Lov- 
ett’s History of English Literature in 
1902 liberated Moody from the drudgery 
of the classroom and permitted him to 
devote all his time to writing. John M. 
Manly, head of the English department 
at the University of Chicago, repeatedly 
scheduled courses for him, and he was 
offered full salarj' to lecture a single 
quarter a year, but he declined and 
taught no more classes after 1902, main- 
taining, however, a nominal connection 
with the university until 1907. He took 
a trip to Greece in 1902, spending much 
of his time reading Greek tragedy. The 
next few years he divided his time be- 
tween Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
His New York home was in Waverly 
Place in Greenwich Village. 

In 1904 Moody published The Fire- 
Dringcr, another lyrical drama intended 
as the first member of a trilogy on the 
Promethean theme, of which The Masque 
of Judgment was the second member, 
After this his work was sought by maga- 
zines. First View of English Literature, 
a classroom manual, was an adaptation 
of the History of English Literature, 
based on the suggestions of high school 
and academy teachers. 

He went on a trip to Arizona with 
Ferdinand Schevill in 1905. He lived for 
a week at Oraibi among tlie Hopi In- 
dians and saw the spring dance at Walpi, 
and definitely planned his prose play. 
The Great Divide, which was based on a 
story from real life related to him by 
Mrs. Harriet Converse Brainerd of Chi- 
cago, who later became his wife. The 
play was written on his return from the 
trip. It is the story of the marriage by 
capture of a New England girl with an 
Arizona outlaw, providing a contrast 
between Eastern puritanism and the 
paganism of the West. 
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The Great Divide madcMoody’s name 
known to the general public. He showed 
the play to Margaret Anglin, the actress, 
who g.-tve it a trial performance in Chi- 
cago at the close of her season in the 
spring of 1906 under the title of A Sabine 
iroinait. After the triumphant first act, 
she declined to go on with the play 
until Moody had affixed his name to a 
contract, while the audience waited 
tensely. He spent the summer at Cornish, 
New Hampshire, revising the pla}’, work- 
ing with fierce concentration, and it was 
produced in New York by Henry Miller 
in the fall of 1906. 

Moody wrote with facility and thought 
it easier to write blank verse than prose. 
Poetry was his one ambition ; all other 
undertakings were for the purpose of 
financial remuneration. He declined of- 
fers of assistance from friends, prefer- 
ring to live poorly and have his indepett- 
dence. Pie helped support his sisters. 

“Physically he was slightly above 
medium height,” recalls Lovett, “graceful 
and well proportioned, in' 3 'oung man- 
hood with a strength beyond his stature, 
and with great endurance. In college 
he wore a moustache; later in life, a Van 
Dyke beard. His hands were unusually 
deft and sensitive. His voice was clear 
and resonant.” He had blue ej'es and a 
ruddy complexion. "He was always a 
good companion, walking, swimming, 
riding, at a concert or art gallciy, spend- 
ing the night smoking before the fire or 
under the stars. I tliink he tvas at his 
best with one other person, or at least 
a small group. . .” In large groups he 
was inclined to be self-conscious and 
silent. He had a varied store of songs 
which he would render to the accompani- 
ment of a guitar. Pie was very fond of 
tobacco. In literature he liked particu- 
lar!}' the medieval French I'omances. 
Returning to his early love, painting, he 
did, among other things, his own portrait. 

Moody rvas in perfect health until 1906 
when he had an operation for the re- 
moval of a growth from his leg which 
had been injured in a severe fall while 
climbing Mount Parnassus four years 
earlier. (He was passionately fond of 
mountain-climbing.) The pain returned 
while he was on a trip to Italy in 1907, 
190S, w'hile living 
in New York, he had a serious attack of 
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typhoid fever from which he never com- 
pletely recovered. He spent that summer 
with Ridgely Torrence, the poet, on an 
island off the coast of Maine, and was 
nursed by Mrs. Brainerd, who became 
his wife in Quebec on May 7, 1909. 
There was a falling off in Moody’s high 
spirits and his work after this, but he 
completed his second prose play. The 
Faitli-Hcalcr, which had been forming 
in his mind since 1896 when he read 
new'spaper accounts of Schlatter, a 
W estern faith-healer. Pie called the play 
“a queerish thing, at the antipodes from 
The Great Divide in method and feeling 
. . .” The Faith-Healer was produced 
in St. Louis in the autumn of 1909, and 
in New York in December 1909. Dram- 
atically, it w'as less successful than its 
predecessor. 

After the play opened, he visited Lon- 
don and broke down badly. Pic wrote 
to a friend at home ; “The work wbicli 1 
did on The Faith-Healer, together with 
the excitement of attending its produc- 
tion, came too soon after my t.vphoid 
convalescence.” Thereafter he was ex- 
tremely ill. 

He died in Colorado Springs on Octo- 
ber 17, 1910, at the age of forly’-one. 
He left unfinished The Death of Eve, 
intended to complete the trilogy of dram- 
atic poems. Plis works w'cre collected 
in 1912 in tw'o volumes under the title 
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Poems and Poetic Plays. Daniel Greg- 
or 3 ' Mason edited Some Letters of Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody and Robert Morss 
Lovett edited his Selected Poems in 
1931. 

. His widow, who organized the Home 
Delicacies Association in Chicago and 
was a newspaper writer on cooker}', pub- 
lished Mrs. William Vaughn Moodv’s 
Cook-Book in 1931. Slie died February 
22, 1932. 

William Vaughn IvIood}'’s works: 

PoE.MS: The Masque of Judgment, 1900; 
Poems, 1901 ; The Fire-Bringcr, 1904 ; Selected 
Poems, 1931. 

Prose Plays: The Great Divide, 1906; The 
Faith-Healer, 1909. 

Other Prose: History of English Litera- 
ture (with R. M. Lovett) 1902; Some Letters 
of William Vaughn Moody (edited by D. G. 
Mason). 

About H'^ihiam V’aughtt Moody: 

Kilmer, J. The Circus and Other Essays; 
Moody, W. V. Poems and Poetic Plays (see 
introduction by J. M. Manly) ; Moody,* \V. V. 
Selected Poems (see introduction by R. M. 
Lovett) ; Aloody, W. V. Some Letters; 
Perry, B. Commemorative Tributes. 

Forum 68:843 October 1922; Iiidependeiit 
74:314 February 6, 1913; Poetry 38:331 Sep- 
tember 1931. 

Olive Moore 

Autobiographical sketch of Olive Moore, 
Englisli writer; 

T WAS born in Hereford, on the 
borders of Wales, which in m 3 ' child- 
hood used to upset me greatl}' as I felt 
London, or Rome, or Ancient Greece, or 
something reall}- grandiose was the onl}' 
place to be born in. I was sent abroad 
to a Convent at the age of five; I sup- 
pose I learned to read and write ; a great 
war broke out, which meant less than 
nothing to me, except that now I realise 
how fortunate I was to escape mob edu- 
cational methods by which the brains and 
digestive organs of millions of small chil- 
dren are still being ruined dail}'. Since 
growing up, and of m 3 ' own free will, I 
have studied art in Ital}', and subjects 
which interested me, such as literature 
and language, at the Sorbonne. 

M}' life is so completely dull and un- 
eventful, that there is absolutel}' nothing 
to tell you about it. O 3 'es. I was in 
New York November 1929-Ma3' 1930. 
Memorable to me — -indeed unforgettable. 


— because it was there that the MS of 
m 3 ' book Spleen (Harper's published it 
as Repentance at Leisure) was burnt out 
in a hotel fire. Together with every 
garment I possessed, except an aged 
mackintosh in rvhich I had been walking 
round Central Park in the rain. But 
Spleen. I would like to be stoical and 
e.xalted about it; but I cannot; it was 
an unhapp 3 ' and deadl}' experience. I 
sat down and re-wrote it. Fortunately 
my prose is such that I have to write 
very slowly. I spend da 3 's reducing 500 
words to 50. I loathe the easy and the 
slip-shod. So in a sense I memorise as 
I go along. I know some passages in 
mv books word for word, because of this 
passion for simplifying. I remembered 
a great deal of Spleen, the rhythm, the 
construction. At least I can see that 
>1070. But llieti, it was torture. I don’t 
know why I re-wrote it. I used to say 
tliat if I’d had a few pounds a week 
of m 3 ' own, Pd never have touched a 
pen again. But I didn’t have; so per- 
haps it was just as well. 

But that wasn’t my first book, which 
was Celestial Seraglio: A Tale of Con- 
vent Life. Appeared 1929, October. 
England only. Spleen in November 
1930. Fugue, March 1932. A limited 
edition, signed and numbered, of an essay 
on D. H. Lawrence (published b}' C. 
Lahr, the Blue Moon Press, London) 
Further Reflections on the Death of a 
Poreupinc, came out November 1932. I 
shall be re-publishing it in a book of 
essa 3 's this autumn [1933] or early next 
3 'ear. 

There is little to tell 3 ’ou, or that mat- 
ters, about me. I am by nature solitary 
and contemplative, very liapp}', very 
morose. I loathe books and never read 
them. Except informative books, giving 
me facts, any facts and all facts. I 
love travel best of all, and 3 'et get very 
impatient with it. I like walking. I like 
talking. I love meeting people once. I 
love best knowing absolutely no one; but 
watching every one. I dislike having 
to live in London, a parochial little vil- 
lage. But I have to. I dislike it so 
much, that it does me (creatively) an 
awful lot of good. It’s the pearl in my 
03'Ster. I dislike things very thoroughly 
indeed. I like disliking them. Other- 
wise (I live in London, Eng.) one gets 
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y:i“ntc‘C'I, tea slioppe, bored, refined, aiiia- 
leurisli. All tilings I bale most. All 
things wliich make it so difficult for the 
creative artist to live in Hngland, which 
is secure, pleasant, imitative, watery. Hut 
fortunately T never meet people, and so 
am saved from contamination, 

I have no sense of hero-worship. I 
respect all men who are master of their 
jobs; I say men, meaning men. I don't 
believe in women. They seem able to do 
everything but think, it'et they get awav 
with it. 

I believe only in the conscious arli.st. 
I would wish ni}’ work to be judged on 
the texture of my thought and the dis- 
position of my sentences. 

* >|: * 

“Full of wit and profound observa- 
tion,’’ is Compton Mackenzie's comment 
On Miss Moore’s work. Richard Ald- 
ington praised Fugue for “the freshness 
of its sense-awareness, its pleasant tang 
of humourous bitterness (like the almond 
flavour of certain Calabrian wine) . . . 
the constant change of scene, the quick 
shifting back and forth from one time- 
plane to another, so that the mind is 
kept alert and amused fitting together 
(he mosaic of scenes." 

The , NciV York 'Times acclaimed 
Fugue as “one of the most beautifully 
wriUen navels of this decade. Its Eng- 


lish has the luminosity wc find in Hardy, 
the authorized version of David’s 
Psalms and D. H. Lawrence at his most 
.serene; a jiackcd luminosity that com- 
bines a clearness as of running water 
with richness of meaning and satisfying 
allusion.’’ 

Others have declared Miss Moore “a 
writer’s writer,” scornful of “story” and 
the conventions of narrative. 

Miss Moore’s essay. Further Reflec- 
tions on the Death of a Porcupine, is a 
/)lea !o sweep aside the mass of irrelevant 
details, tlie personal issues, that consti- 
tute the Lawrence legend; and to judge 
him as a creative artist by his work alone. 

She believes ; 

“A work of art is sufficient unto it- 
self : it need not be also a prayer meeting. 
The wilfnlncss of its creator needs no 
excuse or explanation. The correct 
answer to Why? is Why not?” 

“Wliere the mimic is exalted, the 
visionary is outcast,” 

Miss Moore’s work presents an appear- 
ance on the page unlike tliat of any 
other writer in English : “a series of 
epigrammatic notations, a prose distilled 
and purified.” Some reviewers have 
reported themselves puzzled, others 
.shocked, by her concoction of serious- 
ne.ss-cum-wit. “She writes like an 
avenging angel.” 

In addition to the forthcoming book 
of essays mentioned in her autobio- 
graphical sketch, Miss Moore has in 
preparation at the present writing Anw- 
zon and Hero: the Drama of the Greek 
JVar for Independence, on which she has 
been at work since 1931. 

Books by Olive Moore: 

Celestial Seraglio : A Tale of Convent Life, 
1020; Spleen, 1030 (American title; Repent- 
.ance .at Lei.sure) ; Fugue, 1932; Further 
Rctlectiou.s on the Death of a Porcupine, 1932, 

Elinor Mordaunt 1S77- 

Autobiographical sketch of Elinor Mor- 
daunt, British novelist, whose maiden 
name was Evelyn May Clowes : 

T WAS born of a hunting family in 

Nottinghamshire, England, many years 
ago — how many perhaps I may exercise 
my woman’s prerogative not to say. I 
am half English, half .Tn’sh (parents: 
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St. John Legh Clowes and Hon. Mrs. 
Clowes]. On my mother’s side my an- 
cestors go back to the kings of Ulster 
and the Binghams of Melcombe Bing- 
ham Dorset (the same family as Robert 
Worth Bingham, tlie present American 
ambassador to England). My father’s 
people were Norman English, all alike 
engrossed in sport, chiefly fox hunting. 

I don’t remember when I started to 
learn to ride, or first went out hunting. 
My father would never turn to pick any 
one of us up. I always loved being in 
the open and getting away alone. For 
the rest, my childish life was a constant 
struggle to keep up my end with the five 
brothers older than myself. I used to 
write childish poems and stories, but 
mostly I told stories which went on and 
on and on. I always intended to become 
an artist, and as I grew older devoted 
myself more and more to landscape paint- 
ing and interior decoration and design. 
M-y education consisted of a succession 
of inefficient governesses. 

When I was litfle more than twenty 
I went to the island of Mauritius, east 
five hundred miles from Madagascar, as 
companion to a cousin whose husband 
was stationed on the island as colonial 
secretarjc After a very few months I 
married. Malaria and otlier plagues 
played very sad havoc with me in the 
short years that followed, and it was on 
Mauritius that I buried two of my 
children. 

The doctors ordered me back to Eng- 
land. I was paralyzed all down one side. 
Two years I lay in bed, unable to move. 
The doctors said I could never live. I 
tried to preserve my memory of England 
by writing a series of imaginary letters 
which later on appeared as The Garden 
of Contentment. 

The idea of dying in bed was abhor- 
rent to me. I wanted to experience the 
feel of a ship again, to be satisfied by 
the clean salt winds of the sea, before 
the short life of me was done. Against 
all common sense, throwing awa}' ap- 
parently what the doctors told me was 
my brief hope of life, I shipped off on 
board a little sailing vessel for Australia. 
From Glasgow in February I did not 
sight land again until earl}' in July. Yet 
those long dangerous months on the 
ocean did what not all the doctors could 


have done. The months put life into me, 
which all others except myself had de- 
spaired of. By the time we sighted 
Australia I felt myself comparatively 
well, tho still ver}' lame and tired. 

In Melbourne my son was bom. In 
Melbourne my husband died. Alone ex- 
cept for the bo}', and far from any help, 
I set about to make my own living. I 
took up decorative painting and garden- 
ing as a means of bringing in the small, 
steady income which meant the price of 
my son’s bread and my own. 

After seven very hard years I came 
back to England with my boy. I secured 
an editorial position on a small weekly 
which immediatel}' went bankrupt. I 
started writing again, first The Ship of 
Solace. 

My ne.xt book was The Cost of It, the 
scene laid in Mauritius, that Eden-land 
which had so many sweet and tragic 
memories for me. A book of short 
stories followed, then an Australian 
novel, Lu of the Ranges, after which 
another Australian book. For six months 
I worked in a silk factor}' to gain the 
atmosphere and experiences which I set 
down in Bellamy. The Park Wall fol- 
lowed, then The Rose of Youth, The 
Pendulum, The Processionals, Laura 
Crichton, The Little Soul, Refutation, 
and numerous books of my collected 
ghost stories. 

During all these busy years I traveled 
very little, except in the vast and 
boundary-less countries of the imagina- 
tion. There was one rather brief excur- 
sion to the Balkans, a sop to the wander- 
lust which has always been mine. .There 
was one winter in Italy. After my son 
had finished school in 1922 I went out 
to the Canaries, from there into Morocco. 

In 1923 the call of the far places came 
to me again — and I started oiit. I went 
round the world in sailing boats and 
cargo steamers for the London Daily 
News. Four months long I was lost to 
the world, dodging about among the less 
known islands of the South Pacific. Five 
days and nights I was in an open boat 
making from a steamer terminus to a 
particular island I had set my heart on. 
In one group of islands I had twenty 
convicts out of prison to carry my kit 
for me. No white people there, of 
course, but the natives were very nice to 
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me. Only once did I have a mutinecring 
crew on my liands. On another island I 
reigned five weeks as king of all the 
white people (no word for queen). Some 
pretty bad bouts of fever brought me 
down at times, and I learned a great deal 
more than I had already known about 
life and human nature — otherwise noth- 
ing very e.xciting hapiicned to me. 

♦ ?}: 

Mrs. Mordaunt recorded her travel 
adventures in the South Sea Islands in 
The Venture Book, illustrated with 
sketches and photographs by herself ; her 
experiences in the Dutch East Indies and 
the Trobriand Islands (where she was 
king) appeared in Further l^enturc Book. 
She continued to write novels steadil}' 
and in 1928 she dealt with the problem 
of inter-marriage in the tropics in Father 
ami Daughter. The American title for 
the book was Too Much .Java, after tlie 
Javanese colloquialism for mixed blood. 

In 1928 Mrs. Mordaunt visited her son 
in British East Africa on his coffee 
estate three miles from the equator, and 
while she was there he married an Eng- 
lish girl. 

Calling herself A. Riposte, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt published Gin and Bitters in 
America in 1931. Is was a satirical 
“novel about a novelist who writes novels 
about other novelists,” obviously directed 
against Somerset Maugham, author of 


Cakes and A/e, altho she disclaimed any 
intention of jiortraying any' living person. 
When threatened with a lawsuit over the 
book, she said laughingly: “If Somerset 
Maugham chooses to be my hero that’s 
his lookout. I’d like to write a book 
‘j\Ii!k and W'atei'’ and see who would sue 
me for that.” Gin and Bitters appeared 
in England later the same year as Full 
Circle. Many of her novels have been 
published only in England. 

Mrs. Mordaunt says she has spent a 
great deal of time in America and loved 
it, always feeling more at ease there. 
She spent the winter of 1931-32 in Cali- 
fornia, and went from there to East 
Africa. Her travels in Central America, 
East Africa, and French Indo-China 
were recorded in Rich Tapestry, pub- 
li.shed in 1932 and illustrated witli her 
own drawings. In 1933 she published 
Mrs. Van Kleck, a novel of life in a 
hotel in a South Sea island in the 
'Nineties. 

On January 27, 1933, Mrs. Mordaunt 
was married to Robert Rawnsley Bowles, 
of Lydney, Gloucestershire. The cere- 
mony was performed at La Orotava, 
Tenerife, in the Canary Islands. She 
was in London that spring, “hibernat- 
ing,” she said, “in a state of coma.” 

Mrs. Mordaunt has a gray stone house 
in the old French town of St. Pol, near 
Grasse. Here, between voyages, she 
writes her books, high above the ram- 
parts of the town, surrounded by an 
orange grove. She is a tall, slender 
woman with gray shingled hair. She 
looks less like an explorer than like an 
unusuallv intelligent lady' of fashion and 
Ici.sure. "IMore than anything else,” she 
says, “I have loved the sea and open 
spaces.” She scorns short voyages and 
passenger steamers. Because of her un- 
u.sual travels she was made a Fellow of 
the Royal Geographic Society'. She is 
a member of the Forum Club in London. 

Elinor Klordaunt’s works : 

Novels: The Garden of Contentment, looa; 
Tile Sliip of Solaee, icjii; The Cost of It, 
loie; Lu of the Ranges, lOi.s; Simpson, 
igtj; Bellamy, 1914: The Island, 1914: The 
Family, 1015; Tlic Rose of Youth, 1915; The 
Park Wall. ioi6; Before Midnight, 1917; The 
Pendulum, 1018; The Processionals (Ameri- 
can title: yVhile There’s Life) 191S; The 
Little Soul, 1921 ; Laura Crichton, 1921 ; 
The Dark Firc, 1927; And Then, 1927: 
Alas, That Spring, 1922; Reputation, 1923; 
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Father and Daughter (American title: Too 
Much Java) 1928: These Generations, 1930; 
Gin and Bitters (English title: Full Circle) 
1931 : Cross M'inds, 1932 ; Purely for Pleasure, 
1932; Mrs. Van Kleek, 1933- 
Travel: The Venture Book, 1926; Further 
Venture Book, 1927 ; Rich Tapestry, 1932. 

Short Stories : Shoe and Stocking Stories 
(for children) ipiS- 

About Elinor Mordaunt: 

Johnson, R. B. Some Contemporary Novel- 
ists. 

Charles Morgan 1894- 

C HARLES LANGBRIDGE MOR- 
GAN, English novelist and dramatic 
critic, was born in Kent on January 22, 
1894, the son of an eminent railway 
engineer. Sir Charles Morgan, one time 
president of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers. He spent his boyhood in the 
country. 

Before he learned to write, Morgan 
told himself original stories; as soon as 
he could use a pencil, he set them on 
paper. His chief pleasures were found 
in the company of older people or alone 
in his father’s librar}' where he was 
attracted hy Wtithcring Heights, Poe’s 
tales. The Ingoldsby Legends, and the 
verse of Keats and Gray. When he told 
his father that his sole ambition was to 
be a writer, his father warned him that 
a writer could not earn his living b)' his 
pen and ought to have some other pro- 
fession to support him. Accordingly, 
at, the age of thirteen, he entered the 
nayj' as a cadet. After four years’ train- 
ing in the Royal Naval College at Os- 
borne and at Dartmouth, he went to sea 
as a midshipman in the H.M.S. Good 
Hope at the time of the Agadir incident. 

Morgan served six months in the At- 
lantic fleet and nearly two years in the 
Far East, making experiments in writing 
and realizing eventually that he could 
never be a writer and a naval officer at 
the same time. An intense desire to 
study at Oxford was awakened when, he 
read in his hammock Hardy’s Jude the 
Obscure. Despite prospects of promo- 
tion, he resigned from the navy at the 
age of nineteen, having served altogether 
more than six years, and returned to 
England across Siberia. Secluding him- 
self in tlie country, he learned within a 
period of four months enough Latin and 


Greek to gain admittance to Oxford. He 
passed the necessary examinations in the 
summer of 1914 and would have gone to 
Brasenose College in October 1914 if 
the World War had not intervened. 

At the outbreak of the War Morgan 
went to the Admiralty as a volunteer 
and was given a commission in the Royal 
Naval Division which was engaged in 
the defense of Antwerp in October 1914. 
After the retreat from Antwerp he was 
imprisoned for a j’^ear with his fellow 
officers in the moated fortress of Wier- 
icherschans, near Gouda. He shared in 
several organized attempts to escape, in- 
cluding the excavation of a tunnel, the 
work of several months. Early in 1916 
the prisoners were ordered by the British 
government to give parole so that the 
Dutch should no longer be troubled to 
guard them, and were allowed to choose 
their own place of residence in Holland. 

Morgan and two other officers took 
up their quarters in a small cottage on 
the estate of a Dutch nobleman in the 
province of Gelderland. Here, with 
complete freedom from responsibilit 3 % 
he read and wrote for nearly two years. 
He sent to London a few poems which 
appeared occasionally in various news- 
papers and reviews. This Dutch inter- 
lude provided the background to Mor- 
gan’s novel. The Fountain, which has its 
setting partly in a moated fortress and 
partty in the moorland of Holland. In 
November 1917 Morgan was granted 
leave on parole. Within an hour of 
England, the ship in which he was cross- 
ing the North Sea was mined and sank. 
He was picked up by a destroj'er, but 
all his manuscripts and possessions were 
lost. 

In April 1919, when he was twenty- 
five, Morgan went up to Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, as an undergraduate. In 
October of that year he published his 
first novel. The Gunroom, the stor)' of 
a midshipman’s life, which he had writ- 
ten three times. He began it in Holland, 
writing in the first person, was dissatis- 
fied with it and rewrote it in the third 
person, then rewrote it again after the 
only cop}"^ was lost at sea. A propagan- 
distic description of the cruelty to which 
junior naval officers are subjected, the 
book sold well and aroused some con- 
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trovers}’. Then, one day the sale was 
suddenly and ni}’steriously stopped. The 
book was not officially suppressed, _ and 
the act has never been openly e.xplained. 

At Oxford Morgan was president of 
the Oxford University Dramatic Society, 
was a debater at tlie Union, and vice 
president of the Reform Club. He took 
his degree in modern history with honors 
in June 1921. After working for a few 
months in the publishing house of A. & 
C. Black, who had been tiie publishers 
of The Gunroom, he became assistant 
dramatic critic of the Times in Decem- 
ber 1921. In June 1923 he was married 
to Hilda Vaughan, daughter of a land- 
owner in the counties of Breconshire 
and Radnorshire, Wales, and a descen- 
dant of Henry Vaughan the mystic poet 
of the seventeenth century. Mrs. Mor- 
gan, a novelist of Welsh counti-}' life, 
lias borne him two children, a son and a 
daughter. 

Morgan’s second novel was Uy Name 
Is Legion, published in 1925. He says 
that during its composition, which oc- 
cupied five years, he passed thru per- 
sonal experiences that changed him, so 
that the beginning and tlie end of the 
book were virtually written by different 
men, It enjoyed a considerable critical 
success but sold less than three thousand 
copies. In 1926, on the death of A, R. 
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Walkley, Morgan succeeded him as prin- 
cipal dramatic critic of the Times. 

Fame came to Morgan at the age of 
thirty-five upon the publication of Por- 
trait in a Mirror, which sold so fast and 
so unexpectedly that for nearly a week 
the publishers were unable to supply 
the booksellers. In 1930 Morgan was 
awarded the Femina-Vie Heureuse 
Prize for this book and was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. It was translated into French. 

Morgan took more than three years 
to write The Fountain, a passionate 
love story interwoven with an attempt 
by one of the lovers to learn how to 
lead a life of detachment and spiritual 
calm. It is a variation of Morgan’s 
continuous theme — the struggle between 
flesh and spirit. Written slowly and 
elaborately with little hope tliat a philos- 
ophic romance could ever be popular, it 
was in fact the choice of the Book 
Society in England and the Book-of- 
thc-Month Club in America, and sold 
nearly a quarter of a million copies thru- 
out the world within a year of publica- 
tion. It was translated into seven lan- 
guages and was awarded the Hawthorn- 
den Prize in 1933. 

The success of The Fountain enabled 
Morgan to make contracts for the future 
that freed him from the necessity of 
writing anything but novels, but he con- 
tinued his journalistic work, doing 
dramatic criticism and leaders for the 
Times, a weekly letter on the London 
theatre for the N^ew York Times, and 
occasional magazine articles. He sa)’S he 
wishes to preserve an absolute indepen- 
dence as a novelist and to be under no 
necessity to write novels quickly or to sell 
them in large numbers, and he makes it 
a rule never to spend any money tliat he 
receives from his imaginative writing. 
It is all invested. Pie writes fiction very 
slowly, in his own hand, and subjects it 
to continual revisions. In his reading he 
is’ particularly fond of Blake, the 
Brontes, and the Bible. He lives with 
his family in a flat overlooking the 
Thames in Chelsea, London, and is a 
member of the Garrick Club. 

When George Moore died in 1933, it 
was found that his will named Charles 
Morgan as his official biographer. 
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Charles Morgan’s novels: 

The Gunroom, 1919; My Name Is Legion. 
1925: Portrait in a Mirror (originally pub- 
lished in America under the title of First 
Love) 1929; The Fountain, 1932. 

William’ Dc Morgan 
See Dc Morgan, JVilliam 

H, H. Munro 
See "Saki" 

Neil Munro 1864-1930 

■^EIL MUNRO, Scottish historical 
novelist, writer of short stories, 
poet, journalist, essayist, and editor, was 
iiorn on June 3, 1864, at Inveraray (the 
capital of the Catnpbells) in Argyllshire, 
Scotland. He, came from plain stock, his 
aticeslors, members of the Clan Artair, 
having been for several generations 
fanners and shepherds in the Glenaray 
district. 

^lunro was educated at the Inveraray 
Parish School, which he attended from 
the age of five to twelve. He was only 
slightly interested in his studies, but he 
found a keen pleasure in “greedily de- 
vouring’’ the books in the local circu- 
lating library. 

When he was twelve, Munro left 
sdiool to enter the law office of the 
sheriff clerk of the county'. He re- 
mained in this position for some years, 
without ever liking the work, until a 
copy of Pitman’s Reporter's Companion 
aroused in him the desire to study' short- 
hand and to become a newspaper re- 
porter. His first employ'ment in this 
capacity, in 1881, was with a small 
country paper, the Scottish N’ews. After 
he had obtained some e.^perience on 
various other small papers, he joined the 
stall of the Greenock Ad'jcrtiscr, in 
1893. Mis ne.xt position was with the 
Glas.gow Ne~ii's, edited by Frederick 
Wicks, which he left in order to accept 
an offer made by the Falkirk Herald. 
The latter post he soon resigned, and, 
in response to an urgent appeal from 
IVicks, he returned to the staff of the 
•Vi'te.c, remaining with it until it ceased 
publication. He then became chief re- 
porter for a much larger paper, the Glas- 
gow Evening Nezvs, acting as art, dra- 


matic, and literary' critic. In 1918 he 
was made editor-in-chief. 

While engaged in newspaper work, 
Munro was also try'ing his hand at fic- 
tion, and his first two short storie.s, “The 
Secret of the Heather-Ale” and “Red 
Hand,” appeared, respectively', in the 
London Speaker and the London A'a- 
tional Observer. The latter was then 
under the editorship of William Ernest 
Henley who praised “Red Hand” as a 
masterpiece. These stories were revised 
and later published, with others, in hook 
form, 

Munro began his career as a novelist 
with The Lost Pibroch, which was favor- 
ably' received by the critics, altlio it 
was not very popular with the general 
reading public. It was publislied in 
1896, and for the next seven years, he 
produced a scries of historical novels, in 
all of which the settings were laid in 
Inveraray, Glenaray, Loch Awe, and 
Loch Fyne — the settings that he knew 
best. 

John Splendid, a Highland romance, 
his second novel, firmly established his 
reputation and gave him an audience that 
he could always count on. The places 
that form the backgrounds of these 
romances soon became shrines for 
thousands of readers who wished to visit 
them because their interest had been 
aroused by' the stories. When asked 
what inlluencc had prompted him to 
write Highland tales, Munro replied : 
"Perhaps the most potent was a very 
fond regard for my' native glens, which 
to me are the best and the dearest in 
the world. M’hat you may like of my 
scenery was born of many hours of 
home-sickness." 

In 1903 Munro gave up historical and 
romantic fiction to write realistic stories 
of "modern” life and character. Bud 
(published in England as The Daft 
Days) was the first of these. It has a 
Jamesian theme: an .A.merican child 
placed in the strange environment of a 
quiet Highland town. Lennox (“Bud”) 
Dyce, a little Chicago orphan, comes to 
Scotland to live with her Scottish aunts. 
Her reactions to her new surroundings 
and the way .riic adjusts herself to them 
form the basis of tlie story. The two 
novelists differ, however, in an impor- 
tant respect: in James, the environment 
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conquers ; in Munro, the individual tri- 
umphs in a “happ)' ending,” 

Bud, and the novels that followed it, 
were not so popular as his earlier works, 
and altho ho never lost his public, the 
general feeling of critics and readers was 
that Munro was at his best in dealing 
with old Scotland. As a romantic 
writer, he was favorabl}' compared — and 
still is — with Scott, Stevenson, John 
Galt, and Susan Ferrier; as a modern 
novelist, along with manj' others, he went 
down before The House With the Green 
Shutters of George Douglas. 

Munro wrote a considerable amount 
of verse, but it has failed to attract the 
same attention as his prose. Altho it has 
never been severely criticized, it has 
never been highly praised. Thorol}' con- 
ventional in both theme and treatment, 
it belongs to that lower order of writing 
that is called verse in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the higher t 3 'pes of reall)^ 
great poetrv. Old days that cannot be 
recalled, old friends that are lost, old 
customs that hav'e passed awav : on these 
Munro reflects with sad and loving gen- 
tleness. A great deal of his poetrj' is 
scattered in little-known Scottish maga- 
zines and newspapers, but he also 
adopted Scott’s habit of introducing 
snatches of verse into his narratives. 

Munro had intended to publish a vol- 
ume of his collected poetr}’, but he never 


did so because of the pressure of his 
journalistic duties. At his death he left 
a tentative selection for such a volume 
which was to contain what he described 
as “poems privately or fugitively printed 
over a period of fort}' years.” He also 
left the first draft of the beginning of 
a preface, in which he wrote: “Many of 
these first appeared in Blacktvood's 
Magazhic during the years of war, and 
were suggested by the names of bag-pipe 
airs, so that some of them take on that 
spirit of braggadocio which comes so 
natural to youth, and to races like the 
Gaels who loiter so much in their past 
that they are always the 3 'oungest and 
most ardent when it comes to sentiment 
— the first and last c.xcusc for all poetry.” 

In 1931 the collection that Munro had 
intended to prepare, or an appro.xima- 
tion to it, appeared as The Poetry of AUil 
Munro, with an introduction by John 
Buchan. It is a thin volume of seveiit}'- 
two pages, containing thirty poems. Most 
of them arc Scottish in subject-matter, 
but the last one, “In Prison,” a transla- 
tion from Paul Verlaine, indicates 
Munro’s interest in Frencli poetry. 

Of his prose, Erchtc: My Droll 
Friend and The Vital Spark show Munro 
in a humorous vein. Erchie, a philosoph- 
ical waiter, is the Scottish equivalent of 
F. P. Dunne’s “Mr. Dooley.” The Vital 
Spark relates the adventures of the crew 
of a small tramp steamer on the Clyde. 
Both of these novels appeared under the 
pen-name “Plugh Foulis.” 

Munro’s qualities as an essa 3 'ist are 
best seen in The Brave Days and The 
Looker-On, two volumes published after 
his death. Thev contain only a very 
small portion of his contributions to the 
Glasgow papers with which he was as- 
sociated. Edited b}' Munro’s colleague, 
George Blake, these collections are 
equipped with critical introductions that 
seek to determine Munro’s rank and im- 
portance as a prose-writer. The second 
volume derives its title from one of the 
pen-names used by Munro in his peri- 
odicals writing. William Harvie .summed 
up Munro’s st 3 'le as “the result of much 
brooding over the best in English and 
French literature.” As a literary critic, 
his range and method are evident in his 
introduction to the Poetical Works of 
William Henr}' Drummond. He also 
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wrote an introduction for Frederick Far- 
rell’s The 51st {Highland') Division: 
IVar Sketches, and for several other 
works. 

Munro died at his home at Helens- 
burgh, Dumbartonshire, on December 22, 
1930. His death attracted little attention, 
and Hugh ^^^aIpole, who regards him as 
“one of Scotland’s few great novelists,” 
felt it “worth recording as histor)" that 
when this fine writer died there was 
scarcely a line of obituar}' in any of the 
English journals. . . Even the Scottish 
notices seemed perfunctory and a little 
grudging.” 

Munro had a long face and a high 
forehead, with a thick head of brown 
hair and a long moustache, the ends of 
which tended to curl upward. His fea- 
tures were serious, but good-natured. 
C 3 -cling was his chief recreation, and his 
clubs were the Art club and the Glasgow 
club. An honoraiw LL.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, in 1908, seems to 
have been the only official recognition 
that he received for his contribution to 
Scottish literature. 

Neil Munro’s works: 

Novels and Short Stories ; The Lost 
Pibroch: A Scries of Celtic Talcs and 
Sketches, 1896; John Splendid; The Tale 
of a Poor Gentleman and the Little Wars 
of Lorn, i8g8; Gilian the Dreamer: His 
Fancy, His Love and Adventure, 1899; Doom 
Castle, 1901 ; The Shoes of Fortune, 1901 ; 
Children of Tempest: A Talc of the Outer 
Isles, 1903; Erchie: My Droll Friend, 1904; 
The Vital Spark and Her Queer Crew, iqo6; 
Bud (published in England as The Daft 
Days) 1907; Fancy Farm, 1910; Ayrshire 
Idylls, 1912; The New Road, 1914; Jaunty 
Jock and Other Stories, 1918; Para Handy 
and Other Tales (an omnibus volume of 
Erchie, The Vital Spark, and other previously- 
published tales and sketches) 1931. 

PoETRv; Bagpipe Ballads and Other Poems, 
19:7; The Poetry of Neil ^lunro, 1931. 

&SAY.S .AND History: Hungry Ireland, 
1^: The Cljde: River and Firth, 1907; 
The History of the Roj-al Bank of Scotland : 
1727-1927, 1928; The Brave Days, 1931; The 
Looker-On, 1933. 

About Neil Munro : 

Buchan, J. (editor) The Poetry of Neil 
Munro; Weygandt„C. A Century of the Eng- 
{‘fu. Novel; Williams, H. Modern English 
IFnlcrs. • 

Bookman (London) 10:9 April 1896: 48:97 
'915 : Neiv York Herald Tribune 

Books" February i, 1931; Times (London) 
tJecember 23, 1930; iVestminstcr Review 174: 
07 July igio. 


E. Nesbit 1858-1924 

•pDITH NESBIT, English author of 
children’s books, poet and novelist, 
was born in London on August 15, 1858. 
Her father, John Collis Nesbit, main- 
tained a large agricultural college there. 
She was the )ioungest of six children, 
whose escapades were later to form the 
basis of her juvenile books, the works 
by which she is best known. 

“A greater tomboy or more incor- 
rigibly daring and mischievous child 
would be hard to find,” writes her bi- 
ographer,' Doris Langley Moore, and she 
maintained much of that childlike quality 
all her life. 

After her father’s untimely death her 
mother kept up the college for a time, 
but in 1867 (when Edith Avas nine) took 
the daughters to the Continent to stay 
for three or four years. Miss Nesbit 
was educated in France, German}^, and 
London. 

At twenty-one she was married (on 
April 22, 1880) to Hubert Bland, a 
Socialist writer. They had five children, 
three boj'S and two girls; one son died 
in early years. Miss Nesbit dressed her 
young daughters in esthetic gowns, 
rather to their discomfort, but allowed 
them more freedom of action than was 
customary at the time. Of the two surr 
viving sons, Paul, the elder, is a mem- 
ber of the London Stock Exchange, and 
John is a bacteriologist at the London 
Hospital. 

For several years after her marriage. 
Miss Nesbit endured a life of drudgery 
with seldom diminished high spirits. She 
was obliged to do literary hack work, 
give recitations, paint Christmas cards — 
anything to keep the household going. 
Bland in the course of time became a 
famous journalist. Active Socialists, 
they both joined the Fabian Society at 
its inception, and she, it is said, was 
decidedly in love with Bernard Shaw for 
a Avhile. 

Miss Nesbit’s first book was The 
Prophet’s Mantle, a novel written in col- 
laboration with her husband and pub- 
lished in 1885. From then on she turned 
out a profusion of volumes in a dozen 
literar}^ st 3 des — sentimental love stories, 
novels, tales of horror, dialect stories. 
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and poems (which slic always regarded 
higlilv). 

Slie did not really strike her stride un- 
til the first of tlie stories of the Bastablc 
children began to appear in 1S9S in the 
Pall M air Gazette and the Windsor 
Magazine. That was after she had been 
publishing for tliirtcen years. The first 
book about the Bastablc children, The 
Story of the Treasure Seekers, appeared 
in 1S99 and was an instantaneous suc- 
cess. Further adventures were contained 
in The Wouldhegoods in 1901 and The 
.Vctc Treasure Seekers in 1904. These 
three volumes were among the most 
popular Miss Nesbit ever wrote and they 
were collected under the title of The 
Baslable Children after her death. 

Meanwhile, in 1901, Miss Nesbit be- 
gan a series of tales in the Strand Maga- 
zine about a new set of children, Cyril, 
Robert. Anthea, Jane, and The Lamb, 
These children also enjoyed great iropu- 
larity and their adventures filled the 
volumes Fh'c Children and It in 1902, 
The Phoenix and the Carpet in 1904. 
and The Story of the Amulet in 1906. 
These three volumes formed the post- 
humous omnibus, The Fk'e Children. 

"No such curious and unheard-of 
faines had ever been portrayed before in 
contact with a family of hearty English 
children,” says iMiss Moore of these 
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stories. “Each of the supernatural diar- 
acters has its omi vivid, convincing per- 
sonality, The traditional fairy’ queen, 
gracefully waving her wand and utter- 
ing noble sentiments in a silvery’ voice, 
is a pale, meaningless cipher to those 
who have known the cantankerous 
Psaniniead. the lovable but outrageously 
conceited Phoeni.v, and the iMouIdiwarp 
who talks in dialect” — this last in later 
volumes. The Hou.^c of Arden and 
Harding's Luck. 

Miss Nesbit’s contracts with the 
Strand Magazine, in which most of her 
stories appeared in serial form, and with 
her book publishers, were .so advanta- 
geous that she was able to move into the 
house known as Well Hall at Eltliam, 
Kent, which was her home for twenty- 
three years. Here she entertained the 
literary and journalistic notables of the 
time. 

“It was a beautiful house,” said one. 
“There was never really’ any money, but 
that never made any difference. There 
was always enough of even’thing — time 
enough to listen, food enough for an- 
other plate, music enough, talk a-plenty." 

In her prime a woman of striking 
beauty’. Miss Nesbit impressed Richard 
Le Gallienne ns being "quite unlike any 
woman 1 had ever seen, with her tali, 
lithe, boyish-girl figure, admirably’ set off 
by’ her plain ‘socialist’ gown, her short 
hair, and her large, vivid eyes, curiously 
bird-like, and so full of intelligence and 
a certain half-mocking, yet friendly 
humor.’’ 

The decay of her youthful appearance 
disturbed her not at all. When she was 
nearly fifty she was described ns fol- 
lows: “In physical aspect a stout, .aging 
woman who suffered from asthma and 
bronchitis and walked about in trailing 
gowns with a tin of tobacco and cigarette 
papers under her ann, in heart a com- 
bination of the whole Bastable family 
put together, in capabilities a great artist 
one dav and no sort of artist at all the 
next, it is not astonishing that she in- 
spired in many’ of her friends a mixture 
of awe, bewilderaicnt, and devoted 
love. . 

Hubert Bland died in April 1914, after 
several months of total blindness, and 
the decline of E. Nesbit’s fortunes be- 
gan. She maintained Well Hall for a 
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\vhi)e b}' the expedient of selling vege- 
tables and flowers and accepting pa 3 dng 
guests. The days of lavish hospitality 
were over, altho she continued to en- 
courage and' advise 3 'oung writers to the 
end. Bacon-Shakespeare investigations 
likewise impoverished her. In 1915 she 
was glad to accept a civil pension of 
sixty pounds a year, awarded in recogni- 
tion of her services to literature. 

On February 20, 1917, Miss Nesbit 
was married to Thomas Terr 3 ' Tucker, 
a marine engineer, and she enjo 3 'ed 
several years of comfort again. They 
moved from Well Hall in 1922 to a 
double bungalow at Jesson St. Mar 3 ’’s 
a mile from D 3 'mchurch, and there she 
died on Ma 3 ' 4, 1924, at the age of 
sixt 3 ’-five. 

A posthumous collection of short 
stories linked together b 3 ' Rosamund 
Sharp appeared in 1925 as Five of Us — 
and Madeline. The Bastablc Children 
was a selection of the Junior Literary 
Guild in America in 192S. The En- 
chanted Castle, a story of magic written 
in 1906, was reissued in 1933, with a 
preface b 3 ' Ma 3 '' Lamberton Becker. 
Doris Langle 3 ' Moore’s biography of E. 
Nesbit appeared in 1933. 

E. Nesbit’s works : 

The Prophet’s Mantle (with Hubert Bland) 
1885: Lays and Legends, 1886; Lily and 
the Cross, 1887; Star of Bethlehem, 7^7; 
Leaves of Life, 1888; Better Part and Other 
Poems, 1888: By Land and Sea, 1888; 
Landscape and Song, 1888; Message' of the 
Dove, 1888; Grim Tales, 1893; Something 
Wrong, 1893; The Butler in Bohemia (with 
Oswald Barron) 1894; Doggy Tales, 1894; 
Puss)’ Tales, 1894: A Pomander of Verse, 
1895; Children’s Shakespeare, 1S95; Royal 
Children of English History, 1896; In 
Homespun, 1896; The klardcn klystcry. 1896; 
As Happy as a King, 1896; Songs of Love 
and Empire, 1897 ; The Secret of Kyriels, 
7898; A Book of Dogs, i8g8; The Story of 
the Treasure Seekers, iSpc^; The Book of 
the Dragons, 1900; Nine Unlikely Talcs 
for Children, 1901 ; The Wouldbegoods, 1901 ; 
Thirteen Ways Home, 1901 ; Five Children 
and It, 1902 ; The Red House, 1903 ; The 
Literarj' Sense, 1903; The New Treasure 
Seekers, 1904; The Phoenix and the Carpet, 
1904 : Oswald Bastable, 1905 ; The Rainbow 
and the Rose, 1903 ; The Story' of the 
Amulet, 1906 : klan and Maid, 1906 ; The 
Enchanted Castle, 1906; The Incomplete 
Amorist, 1906; The Railway Children, 1906; 
The House of Arden, 1908; Salome and the 
Head, 1909; Harding’s Luck, 1909; Daphne in 
Fitzroy Street, 1909: Fear,' 1910; The Magic 
City, 1910; Ballads and Lyrics, 1910; Dormant, 


1911; The Wonderful Garden, J911; The 
Magic World, 1912; Wings and the Child, 
1913; Wet Magic, 1913; Garden Poems, 
1914; The Incredible Honeymoon, 1916: The 
Lark, 1922; Poems, 1922; To the Adventurous, 
1923; Five of Us — and Madeline (collection) 
1925; The Bastable Children (collection) 1928; 
The Five Children (collection) 1930. 

About E. Nesbit : 

Moore, D. L. E. Neshit: A Biografihy; 
Nesbit, E. The Bastablc Children (see intro- 
duction by Christopher Morley) and The 
Enchanted Castle (see preface to 1933 edition 
by May Lamberton Becker). 

Saturday Rctiew of Literature June 27, 

1925. 

Sir Henry Newbolt 1862- 

glR HENRY JOHN NEWBOLT, 
English poet, novelist, critic, profes- 
sor, editor, and law 3 'er, was born at 
Bilston, Staffordshire, on June 6 , 1862, 
the elder son of the Reverend Henry 
Francis Newbolt, Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Bilston (who died in 1866) and his wife, 
Emil)' Stubbs Newbolt; and a grandson 
of the celebrated Charles Newbolt, cap- 
tain of His Majesty’s ships, “L’Aim- 
able,” “Medusa,” and “Menelaus,” from 
whom, it is to be presumed, he inherited 
the love of the sea that finds expression 
in his poetry. His brother, Francis 
George Newbolt, studied art under Rus- 
kin. Also a Sir, he is a prominent bar- 
rister, a member of the Ro 3 'al Societ)' of 
Painter-Etchers, a poet, and the author 
of Clifton College Forty Years Ago. 

Newbolt was educated at Queen 
Maiy’s Grammar School, “onty , a mile 
awa)’” from his childhood home; at 
Clifton College (which is a secondary 
school), where he was at the head of his 
class in 1881 ; and at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, where he was a Scholar. 
During his residence (1876-81) at Clif- 
ton. then under the head-mastersliip 
of Dr. J. M. Wilson, some of his school- 
mates were Sir Douglas Haig, Captain 
Francis Younghusband, ■\vhose life he has 
written, Professor Frederick S. Boas, 
and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, better 
known to the general 'public, and to Cam- 
bridge undergraduates, as “Q.” He began 
to write when he was sixteen, and the 
first products of his pen, in verse and 
prose, appeared in the school paper, the 
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Cliftoniaii, of wliich he was editor dur- 
ing his last two 3 'ears, 1879-81. 

At Oxford (where Anthon}' Hope was 
a classmate) he duplicated his brilliant 
academic record, taking a first class in 
Classical Moderations, and a second class 
in the Literar_v Humanities. In 1885, 
he was elected to one of the highest 
honors that can fall to an undergraduate, 
the secretaryship of the Oxford Union. 
Two years later, he passed his examina- 
tions and was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. He practiced from May 1887 
until his retirement in 1899. 

From 1890 to 1900, Newbolt contrib- 
uted verse to Loiigiiian's Magazine, the 
Spectator, St. James’ Gazette, and the 
Daily Chronicle. His first real bid for 
public attention, however, came in 1892 
with Taken From the Enemy, a histor- 
ical novel dealing with London in the 
year 1821 and the attempted rescue of 
Napoleon from St. Flelena. Poetically, 
he began as an imitator of Tennyson — 
altho his viewpoint is entirely un-Tenii)'- 
sonian — with Mordred, a blank-verse 
drama in five acts, of which George 
Sampson, the English critic, said “I 
have read it, but I have never met any- 
one else who had.” 

From 1900 to 1904, he was editor, and 
part proprietor, of the Monthly Reviczv, 
a connection that he gave up, altho it 
proved financially and artistically suc- 
cessful, in order to devote himself en- 
tirely to creative writing. In 1911 New- 
bolt entered a new activity in accepting 
an invitation to become professor of 
poetry at Oxford. 

During the World War, he was chair- 
man of the Departmental Committees on 
the Distribution of Books Abroad (1917- 
18) and' Controller of Wireless and 
Cables. For two years (1919-21) he 
was chairman of the Committee on 
English in National Education. In the 
latter year he resigned his Oxford pro- 
fessorship. Since 1923, he has been 
Official Naval Historian. In 1928, he 
was president of the English Associa- 
tion, succeeding Prime Minister Baldwin. 

Newbolt’s work has received academic 
recognition in honorary doctorates in 
literature from the universities of Bris- 
tol, Sheffield, Cambridge, and Oxford, 
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and in laws, from Glasgow, St. Andrews, 
and Toronto. His war services were 
rewarded with a knighthood in 1915, 
and a companionship of honor in 1922. 
He is vice-president of the Navj' Records 
Society, a great convenience for an his- 
torical novelist, vice-president of the 
Royal Society of Literature, and a mem- 
ber of the Athenaeum Club. 

As a man of letters, Newbolt has at- 
tempted poetry of various types, his- 
torical tales and novels, juvenile stories, 
official histories of the war, biographies, 
essaj's, and studies in criticism. He is 
generally known for his anthologies, and 
for his poems of the sea and of patriot- 
ism. As a "quieter” poet — the term is 
Untermeyer’s — he is not so well known. 

As a singer of patriotic ballads. Drink- 
water regards him as “unequalled by any 
writer of his time,” and pays him a 
tribute for his skill in the difficult task 
of keeping the “note of a strictly national 
ardor within the compass of poetry." 
For Louis Unterme 3 'er, Newbolt’s merits 
are the “breeziness of his music, the 
solid beat of rhythm, and the vigorous 
swing of his stanzas.” 

A fair amount of ink has been wasted 
in the claim that Newbolt, as a poet of 
English heroism, is simply imitating 
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Kipling. As Newbolt’s first poems were 
written in 1878 — ^^vhen Kipling was thir- 
teen — tlie claim need not be taken seri- 
ousl}'. An}" connection between the two 
poets, if it exists, is due to the fact that 
they naturally went to common sources 
of inspiration. 

In 1889 Newbolt was married to Mar- 
garet Edina, fourtli daughter of the 
Reverend William Arthur Duckworth, of 
Orcliardleigh Park, Frome. In his auto- 
biography, My World as in My Time, 
which is filled with a sly humor that is 
only one of its attractive qualities, he 
describes her as he saw her for the first 
time, “in a straw hat witli a lilac satin 
ribbon, and with a basket full of purple 
grapes on her arm.” They have one 
son, and a daughter, Margaret Cecilia, 
who became the wife of Major Ralph 
Dolignon Furse in 1914. 

Newbolt’s recreations are shooting, 
fishing, bird’s-nesting, and heraldr}". He 
has been described as “a t}"pical barris- 
ter, a keen sportsman, a good shot with 
gun and rifle, a moderate fisher, and a 
bad rider.” 

In November 1927, Newbolt received 
two honors that do not come to most 
men until after their death: the Urban 
District Council of Bilston named a 
street after him and obsen'ed the cen- 
tenar}' of the laying of the foundation 
stone of St. Mar}"’s, by placing a tablet 
in the vicarage, bearing the information 
that Henr}" Newbolt was born there in 
1862. Newbolt delivered a short speech 
of thanks, and he has given us a graphic 
account of his mixed feelings of pleasure 
and embarrassment as the train carried 
him to Bilston to visit the home that he 
had not seen since he had left it as a boy. 

H. s. R. 

Sir Henr}- Newbolt’s works: 

Poetry: Admirals All, 1S97; The Island 
Race, 1S9S; The Sailing of the Long-Ships, 
1^2; Songs of the Sea, 1504; Songs of 
afemor}' and Hope, 1909; Songs of the Fleet, 
1910; Poems New and Old, 1912; Drake’s 
Drum and Other Sea Songs, 1914 ; St. George's 
Day and Other Poems, 1918 ; The Linnet’s 
Nest, 1927. 

Poetic Dr.\s[a : Mordred, 1S95. 

Novels: Taken From the Enem3', 1S92; 
The Old Country, 1906; The New June, 1909; 
The Twymans: A Tale of Youth, IQII. 

Ess.vys axd CRiTiasM: A New Study of 
English Poetrj-, 1917; Poeto' and Time, 1918; 


The Book of Good Hunting, 1920; Studies 
Green and Graj-, 1926. 

Naval Biographies; The Book of the Blue 
Sea, 1914, 

^IiLiTARY Biographies; Tlie Book of the 
Thin Red Line, 1915; The Book of the Long 
Trail, 19J9. 

Historical Tales : Stories From Froissart, 
1S99; Froissart in Britain, 1900; Tales of the 
Great War, 1916; The Book of the Happy 
Warrior, 1917; The Book of the Grenvilles, 
1921. 

History: A Naval Historj" of the War, 
1920. 

Autobiography : JIj' World as in Aly 
Time, 1932. 

Anthologies : The Book of Cupid, 1909 ; 
English Narrative Poems, 1919; An English 
Antholog)' of Prose and Poetrj-, 1922 ; A 
Book of Verse, 1922; Essaj-s and Essaj-ists, 
1925; New Paths on Helicon, 1927. 

About Sir Henry Newbolt: 

Archer, W. Poets of the Younger Gener- 
ation; Newbolt, H. My World As In My 
Time. 

Bookman (London) 13:173 March 189S; 
46:5 April 1914; 47:3s November 1914: Edin- 
burgh Rcviciv 210:395 October 1909; Nesv 
York Times Book Review Julj- 23, 1922; 
Saturday Review 142:340 September 25, 1926; 
Spectator 127:566 October 29, 1921. 


Frances Newman 1888-1928 

■CRANCES NEWMAN, American 
novelist and librarian, was bom Sep- 
tember 13, 1888, in Atlanta, Georgia, the 
fifth child of William Truslow Newman 
and Frances Percy Alexander Newman. 
Her father, a United States district judge 
for northern Georgia, had been a captain 
in the Confederate army. She was of 
Scotch and English ancestry. 

-At the age of ten she wrote a novel, 
but “gave up literature” upon overhear- 
ing her elder sister and a suitor laughing 
over the manuscript. After graduation 
from the Washin^on Seminary of At- 
lanta, where she wrote the class poem, 
she concluded her education with one 
year each at Agnes Scott College near 
Atlanta, at a girls’ school in Washing- 
ton, and at another girls’ school in New 


York. 

The surnmer of 1910 marked Miss 
Newman’s first trip to Europe. A year 
later she studied Italian and Greek at 
the Summer School of the South in 
Knoxville, Tennessee. She followed a 
year’s training at the library school of 
the Carnegie Library in Atlanta with a 
year as librarian of the Florida State 
College for Women in Tallahassee and 
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a siiniiner traveling in the Mediterran- 
ean. In the autumn of 1914 she started 
eight years’ service at the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Atlanta as head of the lending 
department. 

]\Iiss Newman began her literary 
career by contributing libraiy notes to 
the Atlanta Sunday Constitution, devel- 
oping them in 19’20 to formal signed 
book reviews which attracted the atten- 
tion of James Branch Cabell, H. L. 
Mencken, and B. Huebsch. At 

Cabell’s invitation, she visited him in 
Richmond in December 1920, taking with 
her a sheet of lavender stationery on 
whicli were written the questions she 
wanted to ask him. For a 3 'ear there- 
after they carried on a nourishing corre- 
spondence. 

In 1921 Miss Newman began to con- 
tribute articles to the Rcvic^ucr, a Rich- 
mond literal'}’ periodical edited by Emily 
Clark. These caused H. L. lilenckcn to 
write in the Baltimore Sun: “Miss New- 
man has a tight, glittering, e.xtremely un- 
common style, and more learning than 
fifty professors.’’ Burton Rascoe, writ- 
ing in the iVete Vori- Tribune, to which 
she was also a contributor, said that "her 
writing is breathless, crammed with al- 
lusions to the work of almost every 
notable writer in the throe major 
languages.” 

After the death of her mother in 1922, 
Miss Newman lived in Atlanta with her 
young nephew Louis Rucker and her 
negro “mammy” Susan Long, who had 
presided over her birth. 

In 1922 she commenced the writing of 
a novel which she told her friends was 
to be called “Parthenos” because it was 
“about a hard-boiled virgin.” It is per- 
haps unfortunate for her literary reputa- 
tion that Guy Holt eventually convinced 
her over a luncheon table at the Algon- 
quin Hotel in New York that her vernac- 
ular phrase for the book w'ould be a 
suitable title. 

Spending the spring and summer of 
1923 in Paris, Miss Newman attended 
lectures on eighteenth century French 
literature at the Sorbonne. Back in At- 
lanta, she wrote newspaper features and 
did research in the evolution of the short 
story "from Petronius to Paul Morand,” 
selecting and translating the stories 
which made up her first book, a ten- 
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chapter textbook called The Short Story's 
Mutations. It was published in the au- 
tumn of 1924, James Branch Cabell 
stated on the jacket; “Miss Frances 
Newman I would without hesitancy 
rank, with I^lrs. Elinor Wylie, as the 
most opulently gifted of all the younger 
women now publishing in America.” jMiss 
Newihan was then thirty-four. Simul- 
taneously with the appearance of the 
book, the first three episodes of The 
Hard-Boiled Virgin were published in 
the Reynezc'cr. 

While translating the French tales for 
her textbook, Miss Newman got the idea 
for the only original short story she ever 
published, “Rachel and Her Children.” 
It appeared in the American Mercury for 
May 1924 and won the O. Henry Me- 
morial award for the best short story of 
the year under three thousand word's. 

The beginning of 1925 saw Miss New- 
• man transferred to the library of the 
Georgia School of Technology in Atlanta. 
She secured a leave of absence the fol- 
lowing autumn and spent six months 
working on The Hard-Boiled Virgin in 
Richmond, where her sister l^Iargaret 
lived, and in New York and Atlanta. 
She suffered from repeated attacks of 
the grippe. In June she took the par- 
tially written manuscript of the novel 
which had been occupying her for three 
years to the MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire, and, in a great 
burst of speed, finished it in nine weeks. 

The Hard-Boiled Virgin created a sen- 
sation upon publication in 1926 and it 
went thru many editions. It was banned 
from Boston by the police. Miss New- 
man believed that it was “about the first 
novel in which a woman ever told the 
truth about how women feel,” but she 
denied any intention of shocking people. 
The novel was unique in having no con- 
versation. no scene’s — only narrative. 
When readers complained of the long 
sentences, many beginning with “but,” 
"when,” and “since,” the author said: “I 
write long sentences hecause I like in- 
ferences, not flat-footed declarations, and 
of course that requires a protasis and 
an apodosis.” Cabell called the book a 
"small masterpiece” altho he thought the 
title abominable. 

Miss Newman briefly resumed her li- 
brary duties in Atlanta with the opening 
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of the fall term of 1926. During the 
first months of 1927 she toured Italy and 
France in an automobile driven by her 
nephew. On the return voj’age she 
planned a novel called Dead Lovers Arc 
Faithful Lovers and began writing at the 
point which was page 152 of the finished 
book. Her method was to alternate be- 
tween tlie minds of a jealous wile and 
a young librarian with whom her hus- 
band falls in love. At Peterborough that 
summer she wrote “the wife’s half’’ of 
the novel, and it was completed in Jan- 
uary 1928. 

In the spring of 1928 Miss Newman 
went to Paris to do research in the na- 
tional librarj' of France on a history of 
sophistication that she intended to write. 
Her Paris stay was cut short by a strange 
vibration behind her right eye which 
made her feel as if the top of her skull 
“go flying off at anj’ minute.” She 
returned to Atlanta and was ordered fo- 
rest and avoid the use of her eyes. She 
dictated translations of four of Jules 
Laforgue’s stories from auditory read- 
ings, and by the same method wrote the 
introduction to Si.v Moral Tales by Jules 
Laforgue, which was published after her 
death. 

Unable to get relief from her “roar- 
ing and rumbling eye,” Miss Newman 
went to New York in early October to 
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consult specialists, and from there she 
made two trips to Philadelphia in search 
of a cure. She was still seeking a satis- 
factory diagnosis when she died in New 
York on October 22, 1928, after three 
days of unconsciousness. It was an- 
nounced at first that she had died of a 
cerebral hemorrhage, complicated by 
pneumonia, but a chemical analysis later 
revealed that she had taken a sufficient 
quantity of veronal to cause her death. 
She was forty years old. Burial took 
place in the West View Cemeteiy of 
Atlanta. 

The letters of Miss Newman were 
edited in 1929 b}' her friend Hansell 
Baugh. They contained many self-revel- 
ations: “I don’t enjoy any music before 
Beethoven’s third S 3 'mphony, or any 
books Written before Voltaire. . . I like 
clothes. . . I am not much disturbed by 
surroundings if I have plenty of space — 
for instance, 1 can’t stay in one hotel 
room. I get depressed, and I simply 
have to take a suite. . . I do think Mr. 
Cabell is the most delightful and the 
most important living prose writer, but 
it’s Voltaire who is my standard of per- 
fection. I want a book to have wit and 
profundity, and I don’t like dull, sol- 
emn, pompous writers like Flardy and 
Dreiser and O’Neill and Willa Gather, 
or thin, dull writers like Bromfield. . . I 
am mentally cynical and personall}' senti- 
mental.” She wore purple clothes. 

James Branch Cabell, in his prefatory 
note to the Letters, states that thej' do 
not reveal “that rather timid, that some- 
how rebuffed, and that yet pre-eminently 
head-strong child who seemed to me to 
survive always in Frances Newman, and 
to play, in a kind of enforced braggadocio 
seasoned everywhere with a bit of un- 
easiness, at iieing grown up. It was this 
child who, thruout the woman’s career 
as a writer, upon every hand acquired 
enemies with a pertinacity and a large 
unreason which I have not before nor 
since observed in any other human 
living.” 

Emily Clark recalls in Innocence 
Abroad : “Frances’ entrance into any 
room containing an object of interest to 
her was, bey'ond that of any other person 
I have ever seen, a floating incarnation 
of eagerness. ; . In spite of hef frail- 
ness, her startling thinness of face and 
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figure and voice, her immense psychic 
vitality informed every sentence and 
gesture.” 

!•' ranees Newman’s works: 

Novri.s: TIic Hard-Boiled Virgin, 1026; 
Head Lovers Are Faithful Lovers, 1928. 

.MiseF.u.A.vKOus ; Tlie Sliort Story’s Muta- 
tions, 1924; Letters (edited by Hansell Baugh 
with a prefatory note by James Branch 
Cabell) 1929. 

Transuvted : Six Moral Talcs by Jules 
Laforgue, 1928. 

About Frances Newman; 

Clark, K. lunoct'iicc Abroad; Mims, K. 
77 ii’ Advaacing Sonllt; Newman, F. Letters 
(sec prefatory note by James Brancb Cabell) ; 
Overton, G. Tlw iroiiicii Who Mahc Our 
t\oi-As ; W'est, R. The Strange Necessity. 

I.diranes 35:293 July 1930; Library Journal 
54 -85.1 October 15, 1929. 

Martin Andersen Nexp IS69- 

jV/TARTIN ANDERSEN NEX0, 
Danish novelist, was born in 1869 
in Copenhagen. Hts father was a 
pavement-layer from the island of Boni- 
liolm who brought up his eleven children 
more by his catie than by words. When 
drunk he often Hogged Martin, it is said. 
The mother, of (jerman stock, earned 
money for the itnpoverished family by 
selling fish in the streets of Copenhagen. 

The elder Nexp became unemployed in 
the hard times that followed the Franco- 
Prussian War, and Martin, at the age 
of nine, moved with his parents to the 
island of Bornholm. Altho he was a pale, 
delicate child, given to illness, he did his 
share in helping to support the home. In 
the winter he worked with his father 
in a quarry; summers he herded cattle. 
After a time he was apprenticed to a 
shoemaker and remained at this work 
for six years, finally turning hodcarrier 
in order to have the outdoor air. 

During these years of manual labor, 
young Ne.xp devoted his spare time to 
mental pursuits, and .spent the unemploy- 
ment periods of 1889 and 1891 as a stu- 
dent at a folk high school. In 1892 he 
was enabled to attend one of Denmark’s 
most renowned folk high schools, at 
.Askov, close to the port of Esbjerg in 
Jutland 

At twentj'-four Nexp became a school 
teacher in the town of Odense in Funen. 
He had not been there long when he 
fell .seriously ill with pneumonia and 
nearly died. Convalescing, he set out in 


1894 on a trip thru Spain and Italy and 
traveled for twenty months, living in 
the slums among the poor and acquir- 
ing a “social mind.” He earned a little 
money by contributing articles to Danish 
provincial papers. 

Concluding his travels, Nexp resumed 
tlie duties of a teacher in Denmark and 
began to write. In 1898, at twenty-nine, 
he published his first book, Shadotvs, 
a collection of short stories about the 
poor people of Bornholm and about his 
joiirne}’. 

Further volumes followed yearly, 
mostly dealing with the workers and 
fisherfolk of Bornholm whom Nexo had 
known as a boy. With the publication 
of a novel The Prank Family in 1901, 
he gave up teaching to devote himself 
to literature. A volume that appeared 
in 1903, Days in the Sun, was an out- 
growth of his earlier travels and con- 
tained sketches and interpretations of 
the people of Spain, especially of Anda- 
lusia. When this work was translated 
into English twenty-six years later, one 
American reviewer commented that it 
revealed “little about Andalusia and 
much about Martin Andersen Nexp.” 

Nexp was still practically unknown in 
1906, when he achieved extraordinary 
success with the initial volume of a 
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social novel called PcUc the Conqueror. 
He produced three more volumes by 
1910, completing a work which recorded 
the story of a tj'pical worker, such as 
Nexji himself had been — his boyhood, 
his years of apprenticeship, years of 
struggle, and final conquest of happiness. 
Simultancousl}' with the story was un- 
folded a picture of the Danish labor 
movement during the closing years of 
the nineteenth century'. 

PcHc the Conqueror, in translation, ap- 
peared in Germany in 1912, in England 
in 1913-16, and in the United States in 
1914-17. The four volumes in America 
were entitled Boyhood, Af'prenliccship, 
The Great Struggle, and Daybreak. Al- 
together the novel was translated into 
twenty different languages, including 
Russian, and it brought the author in- 
teniational fame. Knndolpli Iloiinie 
said: “Surely Pellc is one of the great 
novels of the world." 

Ne.xd’s second major work, which ab- 
sorbed him during the War years, was a 
trilogy about a servant girl named Ditte, 
published between 1917 and 1921. The 
work appeared in America in 1920-22 
with the titles Ditte: Girl Alive; Ditto: 
Daughter of Man; and Ditto: Toward.^ 
the Stars. 

After the War, Ne.xft took an interest 
in Communism and settled in Germany 
to watch the labor conflicts close at hand. 
He dedicated a controversial volume of 
short stories, The Pa,<!sengcrs of the 
Empty Scats, to the Russian people in 
1921, and he gave an account of his 
travels in the U..S.S.R. in Toivard 
Dawn, published in 1923. To expres.s 
his sentiments upon returning to Den- 
mark, he wrote a novel about the Danish 
farmers immediately' before and during 
the War, In God’s Land. The book ap- 
peared in 1929 and was brought to the 
United States four years later. 

Settling at Hillerbd in Zealand, not far 
from Copenhagen, Nex0 devoted him- 
self to the task of writing his memoirs, 
.the first volume of which was published 
m 1932 with the Danish title Et Lille 
Lrac (A Small Child). It gave a picture 
of the poor Danish home of the working 
class, in which he spent his boy'hood, 
showing both the dark and bright sides. 

G- Topsde-Jensen say's of Nexji: 
there is propaganda in his writing, but 


he is too superior a mind to give way' to 
the common demagogic distribution of 
black and white in liis descriptions of 
men and women. Ilis social tendency is 
supported by a glowing optimism, a 
fundamental belief in the original good 
in man which shall, with unfailing 
certainty', prepare the way for justice 
and happiness. And altho his art does 
not shrink from scenes of crude natural- 
ism, its proper domain is the brightly 
idyllic, and he is at his best in his 
descriptions of children and the aged.’’ 

Nex0 is not considered a good sty’list. 
He say's that when he started his career 
he “knew more of life and man than 
of literature” and was forced to achieve 
a style of his own. 

He has been described as having a 
strong face with mild, intelligent eyes. 

Martin Andersen N'exp’s works (with 
Danish titles given in English) : 

Siwclows, It Will Be Atoned, iSpo; 

The Frank Family, looi ; Drizzle, i()02; Days 
in the Sun, Hjo.i ; I’ellc the Conqueror, 1906- 
10; Ditte: Daughter of Man, 1917-21 ; The 
Family of the ftantarm (play) 1918: The 
P.asscngers of the I'.mi>ty .8cals, 1921 ; Toward 
Dawn, 1923; In tiod’s I-aml, 1029; R Small 
Child (.autobiography) 1932- 

Martin Andersen iVe.xp’s works avail- 
.able in English translation : 

Pclle the Coutiucror ( four volumes : Boy- 
hood, .A])prenliceship, The Great Struggle, 
D.ayhrcakI tot.l-17; Ditto: Girl Alive, I920; 
Ditte: Daughter of Man, tqai ; Ditte: 
Towards the .‘^tars. t022; Days in the Sun, 
t92(); In God's I.and, 1933. 

Aboitl Dlartin Andersen Nex^: 

Ncx(5, M. a. r.t Lille Krac: Nicolaiscn, 
K. K. Morliii Andersen i\'e.r0: Toiisde-Jcnsen, 
H. G. Scandinavian Lilerainre. 

Beverley Nichols 1S99- 

B E\T'.RLEY NICIIOL.S, English au- 
thor. was born in 1899. the youngest 
son of john Hichols of Bristol, Eng- 
hand. At the age of nineteen, after at- 
tending Marhorottgh College, he crossed 
the AtlatUic two' months before the 
Armistice as secretary' to the British 
Universities Mission to the United States. 
While on this trip he met President, 
Wilson. 

Returning to England, he entered 
Balliol College, Oxford, in January 1919. 
I-Ie was president of the Oxford Union 
Society, the university debating club; 
was editor of the Isis, and was founder 
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and editor of the Oxford Outlook. 
Among Ins associates were tlie Sitwell 
brotliers. \\^hile at college he wrote “a 
public scliool novel" called Prelude, 
which was published in 1920 Avhen he 
was twenty-one. 

Concluding his studies, Nichols made 
a brief sojourn in London, looking for 
a job and spending all his mone}'. Going 
home, he wrote, in four ihonths, a novel 
of post-war Oxford entitled Polchxoork, 
which appeared in 1921. It brought him 
enough monev, he sa)’s, to pav his tailor's 
bill. 

He spent the winter of 1921-22 in 
Greece. King Constantine wanted him 
to stud}’ documents at hand and write 
a book proving that he, the king, was 
not the traitor that Europe seemed to 
think him. The book apparently was not 
written. After si.x months, Nichols went 
back to London, stopping in the Balkans 
to get the Queen of Rumania to tell him 
what it felt like to be a queen. 

In 1922 Nichols brought out his third 
novel, Self, the story of a Continental 
adventuress, .\fter a period of journal- 
istic work in London, he set forth on 
a trip around the world, candidly com- 
menting on the countries he visited. In 
Australia he helped the famous soprano, 
Nellie Melba, put on the 1924 opera sea- 
son. One of the great moments of his 
life, he says, was when Melba sang for 
him alone in tlie heart of the Australian 
bush. When he was twenty-five he wrote 
his autobiography, called Tiveuty-five. 

Nichols made a name as an interviewer 
in 1927 with the publication of Are They 
the Saute at Home? The collection of 
articles, written originally for tlie Sketeh, 
gave intimate portraits of sixt}’-one cele- 
brated persons of the day, mostly Eng- 
lish, from George Moore to C. B. Coch- 
ran and from Conan Doyle to Margaret 
Kennedy. . 

In one sketch in this book Nichols 
talked about himself : “I am a dramatic 
critic. I play Debussy. At scliool I had 
the rather ridiculous reputation of being 
an athlete. I have written a book or 
two. I sailed around the world. I have 
brown hair. I like tramping thru the 
woods in the rain. I can swim, not too 
badly. The scent of lilac drives me to 
wild indiscretions. . . I have seen thru 
things, and have been honest enough to 


admit it. . . I believe that when I die I 
am snuffed out like a candle. . . I am 
posing all my life.” 

During an e.xtended \dsit to America, 
Nichols wrote an autobiographical vol- 
ume called The Star Sfaiigicd Manner, 
based on his interviews with famous 
Americans, which gave him the title of 
“the world’s champion questioner.” 
Defying every tradition of the inter- 
viewer, he proceeded by S3’stematic 
opposites, by the art of introducing the 
unexpected. He asked no person a ques- 
tion he could answer. Calvin Coolidge 
in his hands revealed considerable com- 
petence■^^s a critic of modern art, Otto 
Kahn speculated about bridges, and 
Andrew Mellon discoursed thru three 
courses of luncheon on Corot. With 
Henry Ford, Nichols ignored cylinders 
to put his finger on a shocking gap in the 
famous man’s geogi’aphy. He made 
Gloria Swanson expound the hereafter 
on a roof garden. 

In 192S-29 Nichols was editor of the 
American Sketch, published in New 
York. His play, The Stag, was produced 
in London in April 1929. 

A heavy loser in the stock market 
crash of October 1929, Nichols boarded 
a steamer for England. In mid-ocean he 
read of the death of the owner of a cot- 
tage in Huntingdonshire, a hundred miles 
from London, which Nichols had ad- 
mired as a week-end guest. He bought 
the cottage by sending a wireless from 
the ship to the owner’s sister in Tim- 
huctoo. 

Nichols restored tlie cottage, which has 
a thatched roof, whitewashed walls, and 
heavy old beams. It was originally three 
laborers’ cottages. He engaged a man 
and wife, to whom he became very de- 
voted, to take care of the house and 
garden. He wired the garden for elec- 
tricity so that he could turn a flood-light 
on the statue of Antinous, and put a 
wheeling light at the top of the flag-staff.' 
Because the floor of his bedroom sloped 
steeply, he propped up the bed on two 
wooden blocks to make it level. He ac-' 
quired a black dog and a black cat and 
purchased twenty-four Woolworth gold- 
fish which, two years later, had multi- 
plied to three hundred. Wlien he went 
on walks in the countryside, he stuffed 
his pockets with bulbs, then planted them 
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in odd places about Iiis orchard and 
wood. When lie saw trees lie wanted, 
he stopped at houses and enquired what 
sort of trees they were and where he 
could get them. His London friends 
came to visit him, signing their names 
on the wall of a room. The list includes 
Rebecca West, Hugh ^\■alpolc, Edward 
Knoblock, and Re.K "Whistler. 

In his study, which is furnished in oak 
and looks on to a “secret garden,” 
Nichols wrote his gardening experiences 
in a book called Doivn lltc Garden Path. 
He said the book held little practical 
wisdom and should not be looked to for 
guidance: it was written before he knew 
too much, while he still felt awe at the 
miracle of growing things. 

“I believe,” he says, “in doing things 
too soon. In striking before the iron is 
hot, in leaping before one has looked, 
in loving before one has been intro- 
duced. Nearly all tbe great and excit- 
ing things in life have been done by men 
who did them too soon.” 

The publication of Down the Garden 
Path in 1932 made Nichols’ “Thatched 
Cottage” famous and brought reporters 
and photographers down the country- 
lane at Glatton to see it. Even motion 
pictures^ were taken. Nichols continued 
his writing with a novel. Evensong, based 


on his Australian acquaintance with 
Mine. Melba. He and Edward Knoblock 
adapted it for the London stage. It was 
produced in the summer of 1932 and 
had a moderate “run,” but was an instant 
failure in New York a few months later. 

Februaiy 1933 found Nichols in 
Geneva. Switzerland, collecting the final 
material for a serious book on peace. 
Published in August 1933, Cry Havoe! 
expressed his belief that the next world 
war was dangerously close, and his 
reasoned conviction that “patriotism is 
the worst thing a man can offer liis 
country” and lliat “under no circum- 
stances must a man fight for King and 
country.” He was aided in forming his 
conclusions by conversations with Yeats- 
Brown, the “Bengal Lancer” ; Sir Arthur 
Salter; Sir Norman Angel! ; G.H.D. 
Cole, and others. The book was much 
discussed and newspapers published 
readers’ opinions of it. 

Nichols, according to Arthur Meeker, 
Jr., a Chicago reporter, “wears double- 
breasted waistcoats and is bored with 
Miciiael Arlen. He considers Noel 
Coward the most perfect representative 
of the post-war generation in England. 
He prefers writing plays to books. He 
likes the Russian ballet better than the 
opera because he considers it more in 
tune with the times.” He is called 
clever, witty, good-looking, original, and 
is noted for his epigrams and his mim- 
icry. He is unmarried. 

Beverley Nichols’ works; 

Novels: Prcliide, lo-’O; Patchwork, ipai ; 
Self, 19.12; Crazy Pavements, 1927; Even- 
song, 1932. 

AuTOiDooiwrnV : Twenty-Five, 1926: The 
Star Spangled Manner, 1928; Down the 
Garden Path, 1032. 

Essays: Are They the Same, at Home? 
1927; Women and Children Last, 1931. 

Plays: The Stag, 1929: Cochran’s 1930 
Revue, 1930; The tVhitc Flag, 1931; Even- 
song, 1932; Failures (collection of three 
plays) 1933. 

Miscellaneous: For Adults Only, 1933; 
Cry Havoc! 1933: A Thatched Roof. 1933. 

About Beverley Nichols; 

Nichols, B. Doivn the Garden Path, The 
Star Spangled Manner, and Tiuenty-Five. 

Spectator 142:572 April 13, 1929: Theatre 
Arts Monthly 16:260 September 1932. 
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Robert Nichols 1S93- 

Autobiographical sketch of Robert Malisc 
Bowyer Nichols, English poet and 
dramatist : 

c* 

T A'VAS born on September 6, 1893, at 

Shanklin in the Isle of Wight (Eng- 
land). My father, John Nichols, conies 
of a line of printers and antiquaries. My 
mother Katherine was a Pusey. Thus 
on my father’s side the influence is liter- 
ary, sceptical, and humanistic; and on 
my mother’s the influence is of a race 
mystical (Edward Pusey of Oxford 
movement fame was my mother's great 
uncle) and given to action (the Pusey 
men mostly served His Majesty at sea 
and among them is to be found the 
famous Adiniral Sir Cloudesley Shovell, 
whose statue stands in Westminster 
Abbey). To these antithetical and com- 
plementary elements I attribute whatever 
[leculiar individuality my works may 
possess. 

I was educated in the manner usual to 
an English boy born in easy but not 
wealthy circumstances, but I hold that 
what I learned in youth — which was 
precious little — was chiefly due to pri- 
vate, voracious, and indiscriminate read- 
ing. In due time I arrived at Trinity 
College, Oxford. I wrote my first poem 
that was not perhaps entirely worthless 
at the age of seventeen. But I had only 
been one year (1913-1914) at O.xford 
when the Great War began. In October 
1914 I became a second lieutenant in 
the Royal Field Artillery. I saw .service 
— veiy brief — on the Belgian-French 
border in the early autumn of 1915 and 
then spent five months in hospital. Later 
in the War I served first in the Ministry 
of Labour (which cured me of desk jobs 
for ever) and then on the British Mis- 
sion (Ministry of Information) in New 
York City. From January 1921 to 
March 1924 I occupied the chair of 
English literature in the Imperial Uni- 
versity, Tokyo, Japan, a position more or 
less analogous to that formerly held by 
Lafeadio Hearn. I married Norah Denny 
of Norwood House, Winslow, Bucks, 
England, in 1922, on leaving Japan. We 
lived for two years in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, where I worked with Douglas 
Fairbanks and was employed to visualize 


scenes for him. We returned to England 
and settled at and have since lived in 
Winchclsea, a very beautiful little old 
town within a mile of the English 
Channel. 

I have published three volumes of 
poetiy — Invocation (1915), Ardours and 
Endurances (1917), Aurelia (1920); 
three plays — Guilty Souls (1922), 
Twenty Below (in collaboration with Jim 
Tullj', 1927), IVings Over Europe (in 
collaboration with Maurice Browne, 
1928, and produced with success by the 
Theatre Guild of New York in that 
3 'car) ; and one volume of “Romances of 
Idea,” Eantastica (1924). I have now 
[1933] “in- the stocks” a longish satirical 
poem (nearly' complete), an heroic tragi- 
comedy Don Juan Tenorio, the Great 
(well advanced), and two other plays — 
Komoso (a modern tragedy with a Far- 
Eastern setting) and Orpheus (a modern 
tragedy). 

I hope to make Don Juan Tenorio, the 
Great my magnum opus. I have already 
been at work on it for a number of years. 
It is written in rhymed verse and is a 
serious attempt to revive full-blooded 
drama in England. It is written for that 
combination of curtain and platform 
stage which we owe to the genius of 
Granville-Bark'er in his productions of 
Shakespeare. In it the soliloquy is re- 
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vived and an attempt is made to bring 
the stormiest music of English verse 
back to the stage. In addition all the 
resources of a modern stage are' ck- 
ploited. It is in its proportions as in its 
intention heroic. My hope is that the 
whole will form a sort of huge Hymn 
to Courage. 

The chief influences upon me have 
been Jefferies, Keats, Rolland, ACaughan, 
Dostoievsky, Pascal, Amici, Shakespeare, 
Mozart, Chekhov, Buchner, Unamuno, 
and above all Goethe (Goethe in fact has 
changed my entire attitude to life and 
inv development as artist). 

I am entirely opposed to the extrava- 
gant subjectivism fa.shionahle today. 
Holding, as I do, that the syllabic dance 
is the foundation of poetry, I am entirely 
opposed to fashionable practice and 
thcor)- of poetry in England and the 
United States. I am likewise the enemy 
of all arrivisiiic in the arts, for I hold the 
practice of art to be one of the most 
serious and arduous of all callings. 

There are,' I believe, 'no "rules” in art, 
but I hold tradition valuable as declaring 
some of the proved peculiarities of a 
given medium. l\Iy ^vork•s have the 

appearance by modern “standards” of 
being "old-fashioned.” 1 am content it 
should be so. In one hundred vears time 
the “moderns” too will appear "old- 
fashioned.” But as I have put, I be- 
lieve, some of the elements of a particu- 
lar vehement being into my works, so, I 
believe, they return those elements to the 
general life. 

Jf: ^ ^ 

'Nar Nichols lived on Boar’s 
Hill, near O.xford. Robert Graves, a 
neighbor, describes him as being at that 
time another neurasthenic ex-soldier, 
wffh his flame-opal ring, his wide- 

brimmed hat, his flapping arms, and a 
mournful grandeur’ in repose. . .” 

borne one has said of Nichols that he is a 
synthesis of the European and the 
American: he has both doubt and faith, 
and more of faith.” He has definite 
Ideas— as, for example, on Christianity, 

have should 


Robert Nichols’ work: 

Poetry; Invocation, loiS" ArfloiiM 
Endurances, ,9,7; Aurelia: fpeo " 


Plays; Guilty Souls, 1922; Twenty 
Below (in collaboration with Jim Tully) 1927; 
Wings over Europe (in collaboration with 
Maurice Browne) 1928. 

JfisciXLAxrous : The Budded Branch, 

1918: I'antaslica (including The Smile of the 
Sphinx and other imacjjiativc philosophical 
talcs) 1923; Under the 'VTw (novelette) 1928; 
Golgotha and Company, 1928, 

EwTOit; Jfaslerpicccs of ( htknmatsu (trans- 
lated from the Jaiiaiiese by Asatara Miya- 
niori) 1926. 

About Robert Nichols: 

Aiken, C. P. Skc/'liiisiiis ; Mais, S. P. B 
Hooks and Thetr ll’n/ers; Moore, T. S. 
Nome Soldier Poets. 

Literary Diijesl 99:19 December 29, 1928; 
Xeto Statcsmaji 31 1225 May 2O, 1928. 


Charles Nordhoff 1S87- 

Aulobiographical sketch of Charles Ber- 
nard Nordhoff, American author: 

T WAS born of American parents, in 
London, England, on Februar)- 1, 
1SS7. !My father, Walter Nordhoff. is the 
son of Charles Nordhoff, well known as 
an American journalist during the period 
of the Civil ^V'ar, and the author of many 
books which had a wide circulation in 
their times. His father, my great-grand- 
father. was a ftir trader in Chicago, 
when Fort Dearborn was more or less 
of a frontier post. My mother, born 
.Sarah Cope Whitall, comes of old Phila- 
delphia Quaker stock, some of her an- 
cestors being among the founders of the 
city. 

M)’ parents brought me to America 
when I was three years old, and from 
that time until 1916 I lived in Phila- 
delphia, in California, and on my father’s 
ranch in Mexico, excepting three years 
in Cambridge, where I received the 
degree of A.B. from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1909. In 1916 I crossed to 
France and served as an ambulance 
driver, and later as a pilot in the French 
Air Service. At the end of the War, I 
had been commissioned First Lieutenant, 
United States Air Service. 

After our demobilization, my friend 
Tames Norman Hall and I were invited 
to write the history of the Lafayette FI,v- 
ing Corps, and when that considerable 
task was clone, we yielded to a long sup- 
pressed desire to set sail for the South 
Pacific Ocean. [See sketch of Hall in 
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this volume,] Since then \vc have spent 
much of our time in Tahiti. 

I was married in 1920 to Pepe Tcara 
of Taliiti, and we have four cliilclrcn, 
Sarah, Margaret, Jane, and Charles. 

As regards writing, I have had an itch 
for the pen since cliildhood. My first 
published work was an article in .an 
ornithnological journal, “The Auk,” 
printed when I was sixteen years old. 
Whatever small degree of success I 
have had since then is owing to the in- 
finite kindness and encouragement of 
Ellery Sedgwick, editor of the Allaiific 
Motillily. He published a scries of let- 
ters I wrote in 1916-17-lS, and has 
proven himself 1113 ' wise counselor, and 
lo 3 'al friend, on scores of occasions since 
the davs of the War. 

I have never cared for games (golf, 
bridge, and such) but have all my life 
loved shooting, fishing, sailing, or travel- 
ing thru wild country alone, or with a 
single companion, Antliropology in- 
terests me more than anything else; if 
I had my life to live over, I would do 
the necessary groundwork, and become 
a professed anthropologist. Next to 
the study of Man. I like the studt’ of 
birds and fishes. I like books of natural 
histoiT, sport, travel, bistort', and bi- 
ograpiy. Sir A^^alter Scott’s novels give 
me more pleasure than anj' others. Most 
modem novels move too fast and are 


too hacking in beaut)' for my taste. I 
detest so-called “realism,” from Zola 
down, which seems to me further 
divorced from reality than any but the 
wildest romance. In other words, life 
seems to me ver}' well worth living, full 
of interest and beaut)', in addition to 
less pleasant things. 

Hall and I are engaged [July 1933] on 
two further book's concerned with the 
“Bounty” mutiny. The first will be 
called Afi'ii Aejainst the Sea, and the 
second Pitcairn’s Island. 

st: * * 

Nordhoff spent a year at Stanford 
University before going to Harvard. 
After graduation from Harvard he went 
direct to ^Mexico and worked on a sugar 
cane plantation until he was driven out 
by the revolution of 1911. From 1911 to 
1916 he was secretary and treasurer of 
a tile and fire brick manufacturing con- 
cern in California. He was awarded the 
Croix de Guerre in 191S. 

The letters Nordhoff wrote in 1916-18 
for the Atlantic Monthly were gathered 
in 1919 under the title of The Fledgling. 
This book, his first, contained his remin- 
iscences ns an aviator in the French 
army. He attempted, he said, to state 
his data frankly, “uninfluenced by pride, 
self-respect, or sense of morale.” In 
his opinion, “flying is not an enjoyable 
sport, like riding or motoring, once the 
wonder of it has worn off; simply a 
slightly disagreeable but marvelously 
f.'ist means of transport.” 

After completing the two-volume his- 
tory of the U'lfayette Flying Corps, and 
t.aking up residence in Tahiti, he wrote 
in conjunction with Hall a book about 
the islands of the Pacific called Faery 
Lands of the South Seas. 

During the seven years that followed, 
Nordhoff published three books of his 
own. The first, brought out in 1924, was 
The Pearl Lagoon, an adventure story 
for boys about a California youth who 
goes to the South Seas on a quest for a 
certain bed of goldlipped oysters; The 
book contained a great de.al of inforaia- 
tion about pearl diving, fishing, and life 
in the South Sea Islands. Also in 1924 
appeared a novel, Piearo. In 1928 he 
continued the stor)’ of the young hero 
of The Pearl Lagoon in a book called 
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The Derelict, with the subtitle, "further 
adventures of Charles Selclen and his 
native friends in the South Seas.” 

In collaboration with James Norman 
Hall, Nordhoff wrote Ealcous of France, 
a novel based on their aerial experiences 
of the World War. It was published in 
1929. Three 3 'ears later the joint au- 
thors began a series of novels about the 
mutiny on board the English ship 
“Bounty” in 1789. The first of the scries 
was entitled Mutiny on the Bounty. 

Nordhoff writes ever}' day from seven 
in the morning until twelve noon, and 
fishes every afternoon from two until 
seven. His occupation besides writing is 
deep sea and fly fishing for the market. 
His hobbies are boats and the sea and 
oceanic philolog}’. He is a member of 
the Harvard Club of New York and 
of the American Flying Club. He wants 
more than anything else “to write some- 
thing that will stay in print.” 

Charles Nordhoff’s works: 

The Fledgling, loio; The Pearl Lagoon, 
1924; Picaro, 1924: The Derelict, 1928. 

Works by Charles Nordhoff and James 
Norman Hall: 

The Lafayette Flying Corps (two volumes) 
1920; Faery Lands of the South Seas, 1921 ; 
Falcons of France, 1920; Mutiny on the 
Bounty (English title: ^futiny!) 1932: Men 
Against the Sea, 1933. 

About Charles Nordhoff : 

Nordhoff, C. The Tlcdgtiug. 

Saturday Rcvicia of Literature io:ioi 
September 9, 1933. 

Edith Olivier 

jPDiTH OLIVIER, English novelist, 
^ wt\s bom in the rectory at Wilton, 
near Salisbur}’, England, one of a family 
of ten boys and girls. “I was born while 
Queen Victoria was still on the throne” 
is the only information that she gives 
about her birth date. She was the 
daughter of Canon Dacres Olivier, rector 
of Wilton, whose Huguenot forbears had 
lived in England for several generations. 

“My mother,” says Miss Olivier, “was 
a wife of the old school who had no life 
outside her husband’s and together they 
made the perfect countr}' parson, parson 
also of the old school, for my father, 
tho^ he had perfect manners, ruled his 
parish, as he ruled his family, with a 
rod of iron.” 


As a child Miss Olivier was kept in 
the background, along with her sisters 
and brothers. Much of her time was 
spent in the upstairs nursery. A maid 
took the children for a walk twice a day 
and only after tea were they free to play 
their own games in the garden. Occa- 
sionally her older brother would take 
her on bird’s-nesting walks or up thru 
the meadows, but his ijlay at cricket and 
skating were thought unsuitable for her. 
She was twelve when she had her first 
governess. 

The family life was formal, and until 
she was eighteen Miss Olivier always had 
to curtsey to her parents when she came 
into the room for dessert after dinner. 
She hated doing this; none of her con- 
temporaries did it; but her father’s 
sisters had always curtseyed, so she 
had to. Punctuality was strictly en- 
forced, and whatever was going on, the 
girls always had to dress for dinner. 
They spent the evening in the drawing 
room with music or card games. 

She says that her life was the ordin- 
ary life of the English country parson’s 
daughter. “I trained the choir, conducted 
the choral society, managed the girls’ 
club, acted in private theatricals (I 
longed as a girl to go on the stage, and 
I would have done well then).” 

During the World War she was in 
command of the Women’s Land Army 
for Wiltshire, a work, she remarks, “in- 
volving the support, and not the destruc- 
tion of life.” 

Miss Olivier did not begin to write 
until 1926. “Then the idea of my first 
book. The Love Child, came to me quite 
suddenly in the night. I sat up and wrote 
the first four chapters immediately.” 
This novel of a lonely woman and her 
imaginary companion, which was half 
the length of an ordinary novel, was 
published in 1927. 

Her next book. As Far as Jane’s 
Grandmother’s, appeared two years later. 
It was the story of a woman so com- 
pletely dominated by her grandmother 
that she lost the power to live a life of 
her own. In 1930 Miss Olivier achieved 
popularity with The Triumphant Foot- 
man, a gay farcical fable of a footman 
who becomes an accepted vicomte and 
lord of an English country seat. 


Olivier: 6-iiv'I-a 
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P'Cijyj's Rlooil, Miss (llivii'i’s foiirtli 
iiowl, was a selection of the Literary 
(iiiilil of America in July Carl 

\'an Doren, in exiilainiiij; llie clioico of 
the hoard of calitors, said: “Certainly 
the story of Dwarf's Dlood i.s withmit 
trouMiii" complexity and tlic style is di- 
rect .and lucid. Lii't both the story and 
the style have that touch of oriKinalily. 
tlint element of const.ant sliylit .surprise, 
wliich arc the ninrhs of a civilized book.” 

The fifth novel of Miss Cdivier, pub- 
lished in 19.i2, was Sriafliiii: Room, 
which concerns a fan.atical antiquarian 
who loves his hou.se more than his two 
daughters, 'fhe title was changed to 
Mr. Chikrslrr's Dau</IiU'rs for American 
publication, 

Marshall A. Ticsi, who was influential 
in gaining for Miss. Olivier an audience 
in America, says; ‘‘.Something of the 
quiet charm of Knglisli counlrv gardens 
gets into the pen of Hdilb Olivier when 
she writes a novel. Not that she writes 
of country gardens alone — for her four 
novels [19.31] have all been works of 
the imagination, depending more upon 
the play of human emotions than upon 
their outw'ard setting. But their flavor 
is of rosemary and lilac, the blue of 
myrtle and the bright cheer of marigold.” 

The lyric form in the novel is pre- 
ferred by Itliss Olivier bocau.se she says 


“it isolates the .symbolic element in life. 
It need not tell us everything, because 
it tells us all.” 

Miss Olivier lives with licr sister on 
the estate of the Earl of Pembroke in a 
quaint house known as Wilton House 
which was converted from the old dairy, 
'file estate, which is on the edge of Salis- 
bury Plain, where .Stonehenge stands, is 
one of the show jilaces of England, hav- 
ing been designecl by Holbein in the six- 
teenth century and rebuilt after a fire 
by Inigo Jones. Shakespeare and Ins 
company of actors once ])l,aycd there, and 
Charles I was a frequent visitor. 

“I have S])ent my whole life,” s.ays 
Miss Olivier, “in the County of Wilt- 
shire which I think the most beautiful 
in the world. In fact the twenty miles 
around .Stonehenge is to me one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World.” 

A neighbor of Miss Olivier is Sieg- 
fried Sassoon. Tho she rarely goes up 
to London, she has many friends there 
amojig the younger group of imaginative 
writers, inchtding .Sdvia Townsend War- 
ner and David Garnett. One of her early 
friends and advisers was Anne Douglas 
.Sedgwick. 

“.Since I became a writer,” she says, 
“1 have made many lUerary friends, and 
that is I think (aiiart from the happiness 
of creative work in itself) the greatest 
thing that my writing has brought me. 

'T niucli admire the works of various 
American women — Emily D i c k i n s o n, 
I'.iinov Wylie (who was a great persona! 
friend) and Willa Gather. Of English 
women authors I think Virginia Woolf 
the most unfailingly interesting, and 
Edith Sitwell the greatest genius, tho 
the works of both her brothers arc .also 
first rate. Siegfried Sassoon works very 
little, and only on the highest level.” 

Miss Olivier longs to visit America 
and says, "I want to see New York be- 
fore I die.” 

In 19.1.3 Miss Olivier was occupied for 
four months organizing an exhibition of 
historical treasures from si.x counties of 
England which was held at Wilton House 
the last week- in June. 

Edith Olivier’s works ; 

Novri.s: The Love Child, loe"; As Far as 
Jane’s Gramlmottior's, loeo; Tl\e 'friumuhaiit 
Footman, ly.io; Duarf’.s Blood. 1931; The 
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Seraphim Room (American title: Mr. 
Chilvester’s Daughters) 1932. 

Other Works : Underground River (White 
Star series for children) 1929; Moonrakings 
(Wiltshire stories) 1930. 

Editor: Secrets of Some Wiltshire House- 
wives (book of recipes) 1929. 

James Oppenheim 1882-1932 

JAMES OPPENHEIM, American 
" poet and novelist, was born in St. 
Paul, Dlinnesota, on May 24, 1882, the 
son of Joseph Oppenheim and Matilda 
Schloss Oppenheim. When he was two 
years old, the family moved to New 
York City, where Oppenheim spent the 
greater part of his life. He was edu- 
cated in the city public and high schools, 
and entered Columbia University in 
1901, registering for special courses in 
psychology and sociolog}o He left in 
1903, without taking a degree. 

After leaving Columbia, Oppenheim 
went into social work and teaching. For 
two years, 1903-05, he was assistant 
head worker in the Hudson Guild 
Settlement, and from 1905-07 he was a 
teacher at, and superintendent of, the 
Hebrew Technical School for Girls. 

His experiences as a social worker 
and teaclier were useful to him as a 
writer. In 1909 he published two vol- 
umes, Dr. Rast, a collection of short 
stories, and Monday Morning and Other 
Poems, which shows the influence of 
Whitman. The stories in Dr. Rast are 
based on his first-hand knowledge of 
life on the lower East Side. The char- 
acter from whom the volume takes its 
name is a philanthropic Jewish physi- 
cian. Oppenheim, tvho was one of the 
first literal'}' radicals to live in Green- 
wich village, wrote the book' in his 
apartment at 61 Washington Square. 

In 1910 he published a novel, IVild 
Oats, and a poetic play The Pioneers. 
He attracted no special attention, how- 
ever, until 1914, when a second novel, 
Idle Wives, received' a great deal of 
publicity. As the title indicates, it is a 
study of the parasitic wife, a type in 
which Somerset Maugham has shown 
considerable interest. Altho it was not 
followed by a second volume, it had 
an unusual sequel in the divorce action 
of his wife, the former Lucy Seckel 
(whom he had married in 1905) who 

Oppenheim: op'en-Iiini 


claimed that she was the prototype of 
the idle wife of the novel. After the 
divorce, Oppenheim ceased to write 
novels, devoting himself entirely to 
poetry and essays. 

In 1914 he began to study psycho- 
analysis, in which his interest grew until 
he finally became a practitioner of the 
science. This interest is reflected in 
many of his later works, and critics 
seem to be agreed that the influence was 
not a happy one. It is seen in The Book 
of Self, which Louis Untermeyer de- 
scribes as reading like a translation of 
Leaves of Grass by Freud, and in the 
free-verse autobiography. The Mystic 
IVarrior, a stud}' of an artist struggling 
to find himself in an uncongenial en- 
vironment, a theme that recalls The 
blaster of Zangwill. 

In 1916 Oppenheim founded and 
edited the Seven Arts magazine, with 
Waldo Frank and Paul Rosenfeld. 
These three were the artistic and liter- 
ary leaders of Greenwich Village, and 
the new venture attracted to its pages 
an astonishing group of writers (most, 
if not all, of them famous now, practi- 
cally all obscure then) : Dreiser, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Maxwell Bodenheim, 
John Dos Passos, Benjamin De Casseres, 
Eugene O’Neill, Carl Van Vechten, 
Robert Frost, Sandburg, Padraic Colum, 
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Edgar Lee Masters, Lee Simonson, Amy 
Lowell, Randolph Bourne, and John 
Reed. According to Oppenheim, the 
magazine was supported by a woman 
who “became bored loolcing at a collec- 
tion of Whistlers and sold them to start 
the periodical.” She withdrew her aid, 
the following year, when the United 
States government ordered the Smcn 
Arts to cease publication because of its 
anti-war policy. After the suppression 
of his journal (which was a severer 
blow to Bourne than to the founders or 
any member of the staff) Oppenheim 
wrote for the American, Freeman, 
Thinker, American Mercury, and Col- 
lier’s. 

After suffering for three months, 
Oppenheim died of a lung illness on 
Wednesda}^ August 4, 1932, at his New 
York home, 412 West End Avenue. He 
was survived by his mother, by his 
second wife, Linda Gray Oppenheim, 
of Boston, and b}^ two sons of the first 
marriage, Ralph and James. 

It is too early to consider Oppenheim’s 
place in the literature of America, but 
an enumeration of the forms he at- 
tempted will probably suggest what that 
place will be. Besides poetry and poetic 
drama, he experimented with three 
forms in prose : the novel, the short 
story, and the psychological essay. Al- 
read}' his prose is forgotten, but his 
verse is still of some intei'est. At vari- 
ous times, Oppenheim was under the 
spell of the Old Testament, Whitman, 
and Freud and Jung. The Jewish note 
is not absent from his work, and altho 
he frequently appears as the voice of 
Israel, as in Songs for the AYto Age, 
“Lincoln Child” is only one illustration 
of the fact that his talent was not 
limited to Jewish themes. Most of his 
poetic work is collected in The Sea, 
a book of 561 pages, published in 1924. 

An anonymous writer in the Poetry 
Reviezv has touched on an interesting 
aspect of the poet’s character : “There 
is a kind of person in the world who 
has to discover everything for himself; 
as if he were the first one to live. He 
cannot take anyone’s word for what is, 
an3'one else’s experience but his own. 
Of such is Mr. Oppenheim.” 

H. s. R. 


James Oppenheim’s works : 

Poems: llonday Morning and Other 
Poems, 1909; Songs for the New Age, 1914; 
War and Laughter, 1916; The Book of Self, 
1017; The Solitary, I919: The Mystic War- 
rior, 1921 ; Golden Bird, 1923 ; The Sea, 1924. 

Poetic Drama; The Pioneers, 1910; Night, 
191S. 

Novels and Short Stories; Dr., Rast, 
1909; Wild Oats, 1910: Pay Envelopes, ipil; 
The Nine-Tenths, 1911; The Ob'mpian, 1912; 
Idle Wives, 1914: The Beloved, 1915. 

Psychological Essays: Your Hidden 
Powers, 1923 : Behind Your Front, 192S. 

About James Oppenheim : 

Roscnfeld, P. jlfcn Seen: Untermeyer, L. 
American Poetry Since 1900 and The Ncto 
Era in American Poetry. 

Academy 89:218 November 13, 1915: 

ftookman 30:322, .303 December 1909; Boston 
Transcript Jlay 28, 1921; March 17, 1923; 
AVtt> Statesman 6:332 January 8, 1016; Nezv 
York Times Book Reviezv Alarch 4, 1923, 
March 16, 1924: Poetry Reviezv 11:219 Janu- 
ary 1918 ; 25 :333 Alarch 1925. 


Jose Ortega y Gasset 1SS3- 

TOSfi ORTEGA Y GASSET, Spanish 
" essayist and philosopher, was born in 
the city of Madrid on May 9, 1883. "I 
was born upon a printing-press,” he is 
fond of saying — intimating that he -is the 
scion of a literary family (of which one 
must at least mention his fatlier, the 
famous journalist Don Jose Ortega y 
Munilla, editor of El Imparcial.) 

Ortega y Gasset finished his elemen- 
tary instruction under a private tutor, the 
priest Ramon Minguella, and then was 
sent to the Jesuit school in Miraflores 
del Palo, province of Malaga. From the 
earliest he showed unusual application 
and intelligence. There circulates a much 
quoted anecdote of how the seven year 
old boy convalescing after a rather seri- 
ous illness asked for a book. The nurse 
put in his hands a copj' of Don Qui.votet 
three hours later he recited bj' heart the 
entire first chapter! It was an extra- 
odinary, prophetic beginning for one of 
the keenest commentators on Cervantes’ 
masterpiece. 

Altho the child reacted against Jesuit 
instruction, at least he mastered his 
Greek and Latin under Father Gonzalo 
Coloma. After his baccalaureate, he reg- 
istered at the University of Madrid, 
and in 1904, at the age of twenty-one, 
he completed his doctorate in philosophy 

Jose Ortega y Gasset; Ho-sn' or-tu'gii e 
gii-set' 
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and literature. Ili.s tlie.^is entitle<l FJ 
Hili’i'.ario pave ample evidence of .a solid 
intellectual equipment. Ifiidorscd by the 
Academies and tin; Council rjf 1‘ubfic 
Education, be wa.s a^sipned to a (-.ost iti 
the Escucla Su]H.‘rior de Mapisterio. a 
sort of teacliors' collep<-. of which In- 
was one of the most active and enthusi- 
astic founders. C.trtepa spent several 
years in Germany .studyinp at the I'm- 
vcrsitics of Lcipr.ip, Herliit. and Mar- 
burp. and he has rejxatedly acbiinwl- 
edged his indcbtedne.ss to one of his 
teachers; to Ilormatm Colu-n. the fore 
most authority on Kant. 

In the worh toward the ifuropeani/a . 
tion of Spain, (.irlega's sojourn in tier- 
many has had a fnr-rcachinp inthience. 
The so-called generation of bs'V i,;„l 
iiewailcd the fact that .''pain had re- 
mained stagnant, loohing bad; toward 
her glorious past, isolated from the rest 
of Europe. Ortega crossed the Pyre- 
nees, the Chinese-wall of Spain, satu- 
rated himself with German thought, with 
new scientific methods, and the latest 
pedagogical ideology, and then inqi-irtcd 
them into his mother country. lie has 
been accu.sed ad nauxt'ain of being a 
Gerninnophile, but Ortega insists on iii.s 
dainty that .Spain has tradition, history, 
intuitions, .strong emotions, and the rest, 
•albeit .she is in dire need of new vital 
ideas — an<! Germany is the otdy country 
that can furnish them. 

On Jiis return to .Sjiain, Ortega ap- 
plied for the chair of metaphj-sics at 
the University of Madrid. V'ncant at 
the death of Professor Xicolas Salmc- 
ron, this was a very nnich coveted pro- 
fessorship. From tlie countless candi- 
dates who tool: the competitive c.xami- 
n.ations, Ortega came out a brilliant first. 
.Since then he ha.s occupied quite .suc- 
cessfully that lofty fsosition and also has 
”'''P''}ftc'd to be amazingly active as a 
[wlitician, lecturer, writer, editor, and 
publi.sher. 

In 1908 Ortega founded a magazine 
s>-mholic.ally cntitlcrl faro (The Pea- 
con), which tor a while focused its bril- 
liant light on the ethos and epos of Spain. 

A few years later he began his steady 
collaboration on El Iiiijarcial, and also 
established Eurof'a, another magazine 
devoted to the spiritual crisis of .Spain. 
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lbiv.i \r-r, It wa^ not till I‘M-1 that he 
enwrgeil as a national pnqihet and guide; 
on .March 2.' he pronounced Ins famou.s 
s(ieech on ‘ f )lil and Xew IVilitics” 
i/’ic/ii y Nurva Folilini). The vast 
crowd ass,,-iiibled in the Tcalro dc la 
C’oinedia he.iid with delight and admira- 
tion the fir.st bold words from the orator 
who in _\ears to come was to jilay the 
mo'i iinporiaiu role in the formation of 
a new .''iiain. GVtega flenounced as old 
the Kestoration. the Regency, and .Al- 
fonso XIII, and raiseil an eloquent plea 
for a new departure, for a new deal. 
Children of this fervor were the Liga de 
Educaciun Politica, and the monthly 
magazine Esf'dila founded in 1915 with 
the collaboration of Baroja, Azorin, 
d'Ors, and Perez de .Ayala. 

In 1910 Ortega visited .Argentina and 
lectured in Buenos .Aires with un- 
precedented success! The .Argentinian in- 
tellectuals realizeii immediately that they 
had a great deal to learn from Spain 
and rliscardcd the notion that French 
was the sole tongue of culture. Ortega's 
profound ideas couched in an elegant 
language f their native language) thrilled 
the crowds and helped, without a ques- 
tion, to shift Argentinian interest from 
Paris to Matlrid. 

Encouraged by the polemics which 
followed his notable article "Bajo cl Arco 
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en Ruina” (an almost uncanny vision of 
die future of Spain) Ortega left El Jm- 
farcial and, with the help of Don Nicolas 
Maria Urgoiti, established in 1917 El 
Sol, a newspaper which graduallj' de- 
veloped into a powerful instrument of 
liberalism and still is one of the most 
important dailies in the Spanish language. 
Rather than as a news-sheet, El Sol has 
exerted its influence thru its editorials 
as well as thru Ortega’s timely articles 
which, later collected in book form, com- 
prised such works as El Espcclador in 
several volumes, El Tcma dc Nncstro 
Tiempo, and Espana hwcrtchrada. 

But Ortega wanted, at the same time, 
to create an intellectual aristocracy, a 
thinking minoritj' to broadcast the best 
European thought to the Spanish-speak- 
ing nations. And so in July 1923 ap- 
peared the first number of La Revista dc 
Occidciitc. For more than a decade now, 
this literary monthly magazine, akin in 
spirit to La Nouvcllc Revue Fran^aisc 
and the ■Criterion, has carried on its 
intensively constructive program. It has 
a splendid list of contributors and is very 
attractive both in format and contents. 
Naturally La Revista dc Occidente has 
been accused of being too snobbish and 
un-Spanish. These charges can be readi- 
ly dismissed: (1) the magazine was dis- 
tinctly founded for a minority; and 
(2) as a vehicle for importing foreign 
thought into Spain; and (3) it has dis- 
covered some of the most significant 
younger writers of Spain. Thanks to 
La Revista dc Occidente, the Spanish- 
reading public has become familiar with 
the works of Husserl, Eddington, Sini- 
mel, Sprangel, Bertrand Russell, Max 
Scheler, Spengler, etc. 

In 1928 Ortega paid a second visit to 
South America. He lectured to an en- 
thusiastic audience of six thousand people 
in Santiago de Chile, and in Buenos 
Aires he received the wannest reception 
ever accorded a visitor. He triumphed 
because of his hypnotic personalit}' and 
of his enviable gift for S 3 mthesis. He 
expounded in simple terms the most 
abstruse and complex ideas. When in 
1929 (April-May) Ortega’s series of lec- 
tures on the subject "What is Philoso- 
phy?” was announced in Madrid, all the 
tickets were sold out weeks ahead, and 


it was necessary to change from the 
Salon Lux to one of tlie biggest theatres 
in the capital, the T e a t r o Infanta 
Beatriz. Even then all tickets were sold 
far in advance, even standing room — 
thus discrediting the pretty theorj' that 
the Spanish public is only fond of bull- 
fights ! 

In El Sol for November IS, 1930, 
Ortega published his celebrated article 
“El Error Berenguer” in which he dis- 
sected with devastating precision the 
evils of tlie Monarchy. His cry ; “Span- 
iards, our State does not exist ! Let us 
build one! Dclcnda cst Monorchia,” led 
indirectly first to the founding in Febru- 
ary 1931 of the Agrupacion al Servicio 
dc la Rcphhlica, with the help of Perez 
de Aj’ala and Dr. Maranon, and a few 
months later (April 14, 1931) to the 
establishment of the Republic. Ten days 
after the change of government, Ortega 
wrote in the newspaper Crisol that the 
Revolution was being falsified. After 
the June elections he entered the Cham- 
ber as deputy from the province of Leon, 
and he has remained the most powerful 
and intelligent voice of that body. On 
July 30 he spoke on the ratification of 
power, on September 4 on the Constitu- 
tion, and on December 6 he pleaded from 
the stage of the Cinema de la Opera for 
the rectification of the Republic. 

George Pendle renders this picture of 
Ortega: “He is a small man, with a 
broad forehead that protrudes over 
bright, gimlet eyes. He has a complete 
and inborn masteiy of language; a fac- 
ulty for discerning the subtle changes 
in the vital sensibility of mankind; a 
relentless honesty” ; and Lorenza Giusso 
refers to his “dark olive features, square 
determined jaws, and well proportioned 
figure” and then adds, “his vigor and 
the decided impetuosity in his eyes cer- 
tainlj' do not suggest a languorous phi- 
losopher absorbed in the absolute but, 
rather, a wrestler or fencing master.” 

When Prieto tried to belittle Ortega 
by accusing him of “affecting to be an 
intellectual,” Ortega retorted : “But — 
diabloJ — I am it, to the root. He speaks 
as tho this were a flashy necktie that I 
had assumed ; whereas, in realit 3 % it is my 
spinal column showing thru !” 
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was for me to read to him even after 
he could read himself.” Between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen he went 
twice to Brittany with his father. 

He was educated at the Birkenhead 
Institute in Liverpool and matriculated 
at London University in 1910, but ap- 
parently did not, remain long. Having 
been a writer of poetry from his early 
’teens, he fell under the spell of Keats 
and made a pilgrimage to Keats’ house 
at Teignmouth in 1911 and wrote a 
sonnet there. In 1912 he composed a 
poem “On Seeing a Lock of Keats’s 
Hair.” 

After a serious illness, Owen went 
to France' in 1913 to escape the Eng- 
lish winter and became a private 
tutor near Bordeaux. There, stimulated 
by his friendship with the poet Laurent 
Tailhaide, he studied .to acquire a Gallic 
dexterity in the art of verse, intending 
to publish a volume of Minor Poems. 
He remained at Bordeaux two years. 

In 1915, war having been declared, 
he returned to England and in spite of 
his delicate health enlisted in the Artists’ 
Rifles. He was gazetted to the Man- 
chester Regiment, and served with their 
second battalion in France from De- 
cember 1916 to June 1917, when he was 
invalided home. 

At the Craiglockhart War Hospital, 
near Edinburgh, he wrote ; “I am a sick 
man in hospital, by night ; a poet, for 
quarter of an hour after breakfast. . .” 
In order to restore his nerves to calm, 
the doctor urged him to follow peaceful 
pursuits. He went often to Edinburgh, 
took part in concerts, gave lectures at 
Tynecastle School, did historical re- 
search in the Advocates’ Library, and 
studied German. He edited the hospital 
magazine, the Hydra, publishing his own 
verses and those of Siegfried Sassoon 
who became a fellow patient in August. 
He showed his verses to Sassoon for 
criticism and derived inspiration from 
him. 

The friends were parted in October 
1917 when Owen went to Scarborough 
and was made major-domo of a hotel 
where seventy officers of the fifth re- 
serve battalion of the Manchester Regi- 
ment were assembled. 



WILFRED OWEN 


On the last day of 1917 he reviewed 
his past in a letter to his mother: “I 
am not dissatisfied [with] my years. 
Everything has been done in bouts: 
bouts of awful labor at Shrewsbui 7 and 
Bordeaux; bouts of amazing pleasure in 
the Pyrenees, and play at Craiglockhart; 
bouts of religion at Dunsden; bouts of 
horrible danger on the Somme; bouts 
of poetry always ; of your affection al- 
ways; of sympathy for the oppressed 
always. I go out of this year a poet, 
my dear mother, as which I did not 
enter it. I am held peer by the Geor- 
gians ; I am a poet’s poet. I am started.” 

His work was appearing occasionally 
in the magazines and he was recognized 
by such men of letters as H. G. Wells, 
Arnold Bennett, and Osbert Sitwell. 
Charles Scott-Moncrieff, who was then 
in the War Office, tried to find him a 
post that would keep him in England, 
but in August 1918 he returned to the 
Western Front and was made a com- 
pany commander in his old battalion. 
He was awarded the Military Cross for 
the part he took in the heavy fighting 
of October 1. 

Owen was killed on November 4, 1918, 
one week before the Armistice, while 
attempting to get his company across 
the Sambre Canal. He was twenty-five 
years old. 
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At that time few people outside his 
immediate circle of friends and brother 
officers knew much of his work as poet, 
and to the general public he was virtu- 
ally unknown. Two years later, in De- 
cember 1920, the first edition of his 
poems appeared, edited with an intro- 
duction by his friend Siegfried Sassoon. 

The twent 3 ’^-three verses in the book 
were preceded b}' Owen’s own frag- 
mentar}' preface, which began: 

“This book is not about heroes. Eng- 
lish Poetry is not yet fit to speak of 
them. Nor is it about deeds or lands, 
nor ahytliing about glory', honor, domin- 
ion, or power, except War. Above all, 
this book is not concerned with Poetry. 
The subject of it is War, and the pity 
of War. The' Poetry is in the pity'. Yet 
these elegies are to this generation in no 
sense consolatory'. They' may' be to the 
next. All a Poet can do today is warn. 
That is why the true Poets must be 
truthful.” 

The book was reprinted in 1921 and 
Oweii’s reputation grew slowly' but 
steadily. From time to time during the 
iiext ten y'ears fresh material came to 
light, and in 1931 a new edition con- 
taining fifty'-nine titles was published, 
with a memoir by Edmund Blunden. 

"Owen was preparing himself,” stated 
Blunden, “to the last moment in e.xperi- 
ence, observation, and composition for 
a volume of poems, to strike at the con- 
scieiice of England in regard to the 
continuance of the War. This volume 
had begun to take a definite form in 
his mind, which may' be traced in the 
hastily written and obscurely amended 
preface and contents found among his 
papers. That they', and his later poems, 
e.xist at all in writing is, to all who 
knew, or realize, the fierce demands 
made on company' officers in the front 
line and in its vicinity', a wonderful 
proof of his intellectual determination.” 

Appended to the 1931 edition of the 
[Mems was a personal reminiscence of 
by Frank Nicholson, librarian of 
Edinburgh University', who had helped 
him with his German in 1917. In de- 
scribing his personal appearance, Nichol- 
son wrote : “His ey'es were, I suppose, 
what struck one first in his appearance — 
dark and vivid eyes, flashing now and 


then a startled look that indicated quick- 
ness of apprehension and extreme sen- 
sitiveness. The mouth emphasized that 
sensitiveness, but also counteracted it to 
some extent by the firmness of its lines; 
and indeed the charm of the face con- 
sisted largely' in its combination of 
qualities not usually found together. 
There was something at once clear-cut 
and fluid about the features, and the 
figure had the elegant compactness of a 
small boy’s together with the robuster 
development of the young man’s.” 

Fifteen y'ears after his death, Owen’s 
reputation stood as high, if not higher, 
critics agreed, than that of any other 
poet of the World War. His experi- 
mentations in prosody' were held respon- 
sible for the increasing use of assonance, 
as a variation to rhyme, among poets of 
the y'ounger generation. 

A reviewer wrote in Poetry: 

“What distinguishes Owen’s work pri- 
marily is the scale of his vision. The 
other war poets of his generation never 
escaped from the trenches: the y'ears 
leave them behind. But Owen wrote 
from an infinite distance. His soul, to 
borrow a phrase from one of his own 
poems, ‘looked down from a vague 
height with Death.’ ” 

Wilfred Owen’s works: 

Poems, 1920; Poems, 1931. 

About Wilfred Owen : 

Collins, H. P. Modern Poetry; Owen, W. 
Poems (see introduction to 1920 edition by 
Siegfried Sassoon and memoir by Edmund 
Blunden in 1931 edition) ; Untermeyer, L. 
Modern British Poetry. 

Poetry 40:159 June 1932. 

Sir Gilbert Parker 1862-1932 

CIR HORATIO GILBERT PARKER, 
^ British novelist and statesman, was 
born in Canada in the village of Camden 
East, Ontario, on November 23, 1862. 
The second son in a family' of ten chil- 
dren, he attended the public school in 
Napanee, a few miles south of Camden 
East. When he was eleven years old, 
his father. Captain J. Parker of the 
Roy'al Artillery, retired from the service, 
and' after meeting financial reverses 
moved his large family' to the little town 
of Seaforth, Ontario. There young 
Parker worked as assistant in a doctor’s 
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SIR GILBERT PARKER 


dispensaiy for two years. Before he 
was seventeen, he sold a poem called 
“Winter.” In preparation for ordination 
as a deacon, he studied at the Normal 
School in Ottawa and at Trinity College, 
Toronto, but in 1SS3, when he was 
twenty-one, accepted a post as lecturer 
in English at Trinity College. 

Two years later his health broke down, 
and Sir Gilbert left Trinity, definitely 
abandoned the idea of going into the 
ministry, and traveled to California to 
recuperate. He visited the South Sea 
Islands, then went to Australia, where 
he remained four years as associate edi- 
tor of the Sydney Mornincj Herald. 
During that time he ivrote three plays, 
an adaptation of Faust, The Vendetta, 
and iVo Defence. 

After extensive travels in the East, 
Asia, Egypt, Africa, and Europe, Sir 
Gilbert went to London, determined to 
follow a literary career. He showed 
some short stories which he hoped to gel 
published to Archibald Forbes, later a 
war correspondent. lA^hen Forbes told 
him they W’ere “the finest collection of 
titles” he had ever seen, Parker burned 
tliein all, shipped across to Canada, and 
began to write about the Frencli-Canadian 
woodsmen he Iiad known in his vonth. 
Returning to England, he collected’ these 
stories in his first book, Pierre and His 


People. Its success led him to produce 
two sequels. 

In 1893 Sir Gilbert wrote his first long 
novel, j^lrs. Fachion, and settled on the 
novel as his medium. Fie went to Amer- 
ica to live for a time, and struck the vein 
of romance which made him famous by 
writing JFlien Falmont Came to Pontiac, 
the tale of a French valet who thrilled 
a \illage in French Canada bt' imper- 
sonating Bonaparte. He began tlie novel 
at Hot Springs, ^'irginia, wrote most 
of it in his room at the Lotos Club, Netv 
York, and at the end of four weeks 
finished it in the public writing room of 
the old Windsor Hotel on Fifth Avenue. 
The next t'ear he wrote his most popular 
romance. The Scats of the Mighty, 
whicli he described as “being tlie 
memoirs of Captain Robert Mora}', some- 
time officer in the \^irginia regiment, 
afterwards of Amherst's regiment.” The 
book sold more than 100,000 copies. In 
this period between 1892 and 1S9S, he 
wrote prolifically, producing about two 
novels a }-ear — the books on which his 
reputation mainly rests, albeit he con- 
tinued writing for thirty years. 

Toward the end of the century. Sir 
Gilbert left America and established a 
permanent residence in London, where 
lie was active in political and educational 
affairs the rest of his life. He took ivith 
him his wife, Amy ^''an Tine, daughter 
of Ashley Van 'Tine, a wealUiy New 
York merchant, whom he had married in 
1895. In 1900 he went to Parliament as 
a back bench Conservative from Graves- 
end, and during eighteen years’ member- 
ship was the champion of imperialism. 
He was knighted in 1902 for conspicuous 
service to the government. During his 
busv political career he organized' the 
first Imperial Universities Conference in 
London in 1903, was for nine }'ears 
chairman of the Imperial South African 
Association, founded the Small Owner- 
ship Committee, and was a member of 
the Government Overseas Committee in 
the Balfour government. He continued 
to write fiction, drawing from the life 
and history of Canada and often using 
tlie scenes of his travels. In 1912 his 
works were collected in an imperial 
edition of eighteen volumes. 

During the first two and one half years 
of the World War Sir Gilbert was in 
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charge of British propaganda in Amer- 
ica, and he wrote an account of the 
origins and conduct of the War, The 
World in the Crucible.. He was made a 
baronet in 1915 and privy councillor in 
1916. In June 1923 he had a severe 
operation which nearly took his life, and 
he spent much of the ensuing year in 
the south of France regaining his health 
and strength. To a friend he wrote; 
“My nearness to elimination has made 
me young again, with the lilt of living.” 
Thereafter he was known to be robust 
and vigorous. He was fond of sports, 
especially golf and riding. He loved 
travel, came frequentl}' to America, was 
well known on the lecture platform here, 
and was one of the first European 
writers to try his hand at writing for 
tlie motion pictures in Hollywood. He 
prepared the picturization of his novel. 
The Right of JVay. While living in 
Los Angeles, he was seriously injured 
in an automobile accident, but recovered. 
His wife died on a visit to this countrv 
in 1925. 

Sir Gilbert’s absorbing study was his- 
tory, particularly the history of Canada. 
He published, in 1925, The Pozvcr and 
the Glory, a historical romance of the 
e.xplorer, Robert La Salle. His final 
published work was The Promised Land, 
a biblical story. Altogether, he wrote 
some thirt)" volumes in his lifetime, 
mostly novels and short stories which 
were conspicuously "healthy” in tone. 
His popularity faded considerably with 
the coming of the post-War generation. 

Sir Gilbert wore ,a close-cropped 
beard, which in late life was white, and 
he was of a serious mien. He was a 
member of the Athenaeum, Carlton, 
Beefsteak, Garrick, and Authors Clubs 
and at one time was chairman of the 
Authors. Several honorary scholastic 
degrees were conferred upon him, and he 
was an honorary colonel of the First 
Kent Royal Artillery Garrison. He 
worked steadil}' in his London flat in 
\yhitehall Court up to a few days before 
his death when he had a sudden heart 
attack. He died on September 6, 1932, 
at the age of sixty-nine years. His 
baronetc}' became extinct. He was buried 
in Canada in the Belleville Cemeter}", not 
far from Camden East where he was 
bom. Once he wrote: “I have not lived 


in Canada since 1885 but my heart is 
always there, and there my bones shall 
lie.” 

Sir Gilbert Parker’s works: 

Novels: Mrs. Fachion, 1893; The 

Trespasser, 1893; The Translation of a 
Savage, 1894; The Trail of the Sword, 1894; 
When Valmond Came to Pontiac, 1895; The 
Seats of the Mighty, 1896; The Pomp of 
the Lavillettes, 1S97; The Battle of the 
Strong, i8g8; The Right of Way, 1901 ; A 
Ladder of Swords, 1904; The Weavers, 1907; 
The Judgment House, 1913; You Never Know 
Your Luck, 1915; The Money Alaster, 1915; 
The World For Sale, 1916; Carnac’s Folly, 
1922; The Power and the Glory, 1925; 
Tarboe, 1927; The Promised Land, 1928. 

Short Stories : Pierre and His People, 
1892; An Adventurer of the North, 1895; 
A Romany of the Snow, 1896 ; The Lane 
That Had No Turning, 1900; Donovan Pasha, 
J902; Northern Lights, 1909; Cumner’s Son, 
1910; Wild Youth, 1919. 

History ; History of Old Quebec (in con- 
junction with C. G. Bryan) 1903 ; The World 
in the Crucible, 1915. 

Travel: Round the Compass in Australia, 
1892. 

Plays: Faust (adaptation) 1888; The 
Vendetta, 1889; No Defence, 1889; The Seats 
of the Alighty (dramatized from the novel) 
1897. 

Poems: A Lover’s Diary, 1S94. 

About Sir Gilbert Parker: 

Kingston, G. A. Rt. Hon. Sir Gilbert 
Parker, Bart., Deceased; Rhodenizer, V. B. 
A Handbook of Canadian Literature-, Wil- 
liams, H. Modern English fPriters. 

Bookman (London) 83:38 October 1932. 

Josephine Preston Peabody 1874-1922 

TOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY, 
" American poet and playwright, was 
born May 30, 1874, in Brooklyn, New 
York, tlie second daughter of Charles 
Peabody and Susan Slorrill Peabody. 
She was of New England ancestry. Her 
parents were keen theatre-goers and dis- 
cussed plays at home. “For years,” she 
recalled, "my best ways of play were 
all imaginative. Dolls bored me horribly, 
toj'^s also, excepting live kittens and birds. 
The Play was the thing !” 

When she was ten years old her father 
died and the family moved to Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, a suburb of Boston, the 
home of her maternal grandmother. She 
attended the local grammar school and 
haunted the Boston symphony concerts. 

At the age of thirteen she began ex- 
tensive writing — a novel, a comedy, and 
about twenty poems, of which seven were 
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published bj’ magazines including the 
IFoniaii’j Journal and IFidc Azvakc. She 
kept a scrapbook labeled “Pilgrim’s 
Progress’’ in which she pasted 104 re- 
jection slips in nine months. 

Miss Peabody entered the Girls’ Latin 
School of Boston when she was fifteen. 
The next year she began a diary, whiclr 
she kept up all her life. One of the 
earl}' entries was: “I declare I simply 
hate m)'self for not being beautiful. If 
I liad only been made larger and plumper 
with smaller hands and classic features 
and a bewitching mouth . . . mine is so 
changeable and big.’’ Ill health prevented 
her completing the course and she left 
the scliool in 1S92. Remaining at home, 
she “went on reading omnivorously, kept 
up my Greek along with the help of a 
kindly friend.” Between ISSS and 1893 
she recorded in a notebook six hundred 
books read. When she made a girlhood 
pilgrimage to England and Stratford, 
Austin Dobson wrote the lines: 

She came to my poor garden bower, 

She bloomed like a new garden flower; 

I know not how the time was spent, 

I know she came ... I know she went. 

During tlie first months of the year 
1894 Miss Peabody was in Florida, and 
she had her first acceptances from the 
Atlaniic Monthly and Scribner’s. In the 
fall she went to Radcliffe College as a 
special student. “There I took miscel- 
laneous courses for two }'ears and en- 
countered several strong inspirations, 
notabl}’ the Elizabetlian drama, the old 
Miracle and Morality Plays. Then home 
again, to the old tale of reading and 
solitary writing and journeys about town 
after music and pictures and people’s 
faces, and the effort to climb over en- 
vironment. . .” She continued to publish 
from seven to fourteen poems yeariv. 

In 1897 Miss Peabod}' publislied her 
first book, Old Greek Folk Stories, orig- 
inally intended as an appendix to Haw- 
thorne’s story books, but brought out in 
the Riverside Literature Series. By the 
end of this year, her twenty-third, she 
had written 168 poems, of which half 
had found print in magazines. From 
these she selected tlie group tliat made up 
her first volume of verse, The JYay- 
farers, published in 1898. She said of 
the book: “It is young, it has plenty of 
defects, it is idealistic it harps on" the 


same ideas ... tlie ver}' music of it has 
a sameness. . .” Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man picked nine of these poems for his 
American Anthology of 1900. The last 
year of the century Ifliss Peabod}’ went 
to live in Cambridge, where she made 
her residence tlie rest of her life. 

The first poetic pla}' i\Iiss Peabody 
wrote was Fortune and Men’s Eyes, a 
one-act drama founded on Shakespeare’s 
sonnets. It was published in 1900 along 
with several lyrics. Another verse drama, 
Marlozi’c, in five acts, followed in 1901. 
It was produced at the opening of the 
Agassiz House at Radcliffe College four 
years later. 

Between 1901 and 1903 Miss Pe.abbdy 
lectured on English literature at Welles- 
ley College, spending the intervening 
summers in Europe. The lyrics wmitten 
after 1900 were gathered in a “book of 
songs and spells” called The Singing 
Leaves, published in 1903. The next year 
she wrote Pan, a choric idyll, which was 
set to music by C. A. E. Harriss and 
produced at a state farewell concert to 
Lord and Lady Minto in Ottawa, Canada, 
in November 1904. 

On June 21, 1906, Miss Peabody was 
married to Lionel Simeon Marks, pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering at Har- 
vard University, and an Englishman. 
They spent a year traveling in Europe, 
living much of the time in Germany. In 
1907 she published her one-act poetry 
play. The IVings, which had a perfonn- 
ance in Boston in 1912. A daughter, Ali- 
son, was born in the summer of 1908, the 
year hliss Peabody brought out The 
Book of the Little Past, a volume for 
children illustrated by Elizabeth Shippen 
Greene. It was made up of eleven poems 
from The Singing Lcaz/es and thirty-two 
others. 

Miss Peabody’s best known and best 
liked work. The Piper, was published in 
1909, two years after she wrote it. It 
tvas a verse drama in four acts. From 
among 315 contesting plays, it was se- 
lected for production at the Stratford- 
on-Avon Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
in May 1910. Miss Peabody journeyed 
with her small daughter and eight-weeks 
old son, Lionel, to England to assist with 
rehearsals and see the performance. King 
Edward VIPs death on the eve of pro- 
duction caused it to be postponed until 
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rrii'hunimer. In the intcrv’al ^liss Pca- 
tc-dv had her son baptized in the old 
■Stratford Qiurch, in the .‘:ame font where 
Shakt5[x.‘are was baptized. The Piper 
ms perfonned in July with F. R. Benson 
in the title role and Clarion Teriy, sister 
of Ellen Terry, in tlie chief woman’s 
[•art. After the final curtain Miss Pea- 
!/)dy, flanked by members of the cast 
who were mostly children, was presented 
with a .sils-er casket containing- the prize 
of fifteen hundred dollars offered by the 
governors of the theatre. She made a 
speech of acceptance, in a voice which 
an observer said had lioney sweetness, 
and clear inflections void of Yankee 
twang. She traveled on the Continent 
and returned to America in the autumn. 
77ie Piper brought her modest fame and 
fortune: it had a brief run in Xew York 
the following \-ear and was later pro- 
duced in London and in the English 
provinces by three companies. In 1911 
she brought out The Singing Man, a 
‘'l>ook of songs and shadows.” 

In April 1913 Miss Peabody went to 
Europe and took a yachting Irij) on the 
Mediterranean. She spent the summer in 
Italy and Switzerland. A comic poetry 
[il.ay in three acts. The Wolf of Gubbio, 
appeared. In 1914 she was elected an 
honorary member of Phi Beta Kappa 


and delivered the Phi Beta Kapp.a !X)em 
at Tufts College. 

During the World War Miss Peabody 
did relief work, giving speeches and 
benefit readings. In behalf of the Belgian 
refugees she read her ode “Pieta” at a 
Boston mass meeting. 

Aliss Peabody fought illness from 1905 
to 1916 and underwent two serious 0 [x:r- 
ations. During the last si.K years of her 
life she was an invalid and wrote only 
by great effort. In 1916 she completed a 
cycle of poems of war and women. Har- 
vest Moon. The next year she published 
a prose comedy. The Chameleon. For 
the 1921 Plymouth Pageant she wrote 
the "Song of the Pilgrim Women.” In 
1922 she finished a prose play entitled 
J'he Portrait of dfrj. if'., a study of 
Mary Wollstonecraft and her circle. Her 
summers in these last years were usually 
s|)enl at East Blue Hill in Maine. She 
took great delight in making charcoal 
drawings and modeling in day. At the 
end of her life she had half a dozen 
tmfmishcd jilays in her head. .She boasted 
that she "never wrote just for money.” 

.''he died at the age of forty-eiglit on 
December 4, l‘'>22. after sinking into a 
coma. 

The Diary and Letters of Josephine 
Peabody appeared in 1925, edited by 
Christina II. Baker. Her plays and poems 
were collected in two separate volumc.s 
in iS'>27, with rc.spcctive forewords by 
George P. Baker and Katherine Lee 
Bate.s, both of whom were her friends. 

B.aker said that hers "was not the work 
to blaze a new path in our drama, but, 
keeping alive the best standards of sheer 
sensitiveness and beauty in the drama, 
to be one of the [iroteslants—but with 
no self-consciou.-^ness or self-advertising 
— against the harsh realism of her youth.” 


Josephine Preston Peabody's works: 
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About Tosepliine Preston Peabody: 
Baker, C. H. (editor) Diary and Letters 
of Josef Itiiic Preston Peabody; Brown, A. F. 
Bookman Anthology of Essays; Peabody, J. P. 
Collected Plays (see foreword by- G. P- 
Baker) ; Peabody, J. P, Collected Poems (sec 
foreword by K. L. Bates). 

Atlantic Monthly 140:856 December 1927; 
Bookman 57 ••263 May 1923; Poetry 21:262 
February 1923; Saturday Review of Literature 
2:650 March 20, 1926; 4:844 May 5, 1928. 

Ramon Perez de Ayala 1S80- 

R AMON PfiREZ DE AYALA, Span- 
ish novelist, poet, and critic, was 
bom in the city of Oviedo, province of 
Asturias, on August 9, 1880. Those who 
like to account for physique, let alone 
ideas and sentiments, as derived from 
ancestry and blood-equations, may be 
interested to know that Ayala’s paternal 
side is Gothic, while the maternal is 
Celtic. His social environment was that 
of the upper bourgeoisie. 

As for his native province, Asturias 
has been called the “cradle of Spain.” 
Early in history, when the Moors invaded 
Spain, it served as a refuge to a band 
of staunch Spaniards, and this piece of 
land, nested between sea and mountains, 
guarded and fostered the purest tradi- 
tions. During the war of the Recon- 
quista the hardy mountaineers recovered 
the coveted country from heathen hands. 

After his eighth birthday A)'ala was 
sent to the convent of San Zoil, a Jesuit 
school in Carrion de los Condes. The 
rigid pedagogical methods and the strict 
routine did not help the sensitive child. 
He suffered countless agonies. The only 
relief came from one of the teachers 
who later was to become a recalcitrant 
enemy of Jesuitism, Julio Cejador y 
Frauca (1864-1927) the distinguished 
philologist. 

On the completion of the elementary 
course, A3'ala was sent to the Colegio 
de la Immaculada, a Jesuit school in 
Gijon. Once more the tortures of mal- 
adjustment recurred. Altlio weak in 
body and frequently ill, Ayala withstood 
the schoolmaster’s ferrule. Fortunately, 
he was not a completely introspective 
child. He had eyes, ears, nose, and he 
observed gluttonously. He desired to 
live, to live intensely, and whatever he 
learned, he learned with reservations. 


He weighed and analj'zed facts, absorb- 
ing only those he considered worth while. 
For that reason they dubbed him “the 
Anarchist.” He learned from the Jesu- 
its that subtlety and dialectical brilliance 
which he was later to employ in A.M. 
D.G., a “masterpiece of black irony,” 
as Cassou called this anti-clerical novel. 

Ayala once said; “Writing is to me 
as natural as the shape of my^ nose or 
the color of my ey^es.” He was a born 
writer. What then made him take up 
science? Was it sheer curiosity, or an 
irrepressible desire to change radically, 
to bid farewell once and for all to the 
diy-as-dust humanities? Or was it a 
rebellious, almost vindictive, anti-reli- 
gious feeling, or just mere disorienta- 
tion? Perhaps there was a drop of each 
of these ingredients in his resolution. 
The scientific craze, however, lasted but 
one year. Altho he remained at the 
University of Oviedo, he changed science 
for law. Ramon Gomez de la Serna, 
for instance, studied law only so that he 
might have his photograph taken in his 
lawyer’s cap and gown. A similar logic 
probably actuated Aymla’s career; he 
went the way of most writers — law for 
the sake of appearances, duty' to one’s 
family, etc. But neither Gomez de la 
Serna nor Ayala ever practiced law. 

The really significant influence eman- 
ated from his University' life. In utter 
contrast to the six bitter years he had 
spent at the Colegio de la Immaculado, 
the University' atmosphere seemed elas- 
tic, free, liberal. He could discuss with 
his fellow-students countless topics until 
then utterly tabooed. He discovered new 
horizons, and there were no barriers to 
hinder the flight of his ideas. Among 
his teachers he had men of the stature 
of Rafael Altamira, author of the stand- 
ard history of Spain; Melquiades Alva- 
rez, authority in Roman Law and elo- 
quent orator; Adolfo Alvarez Buy'lla, 
the well-known economist, etc. But the 
most lasting and pervasive influence came 
from Leopoldo Alas (1852-1901) the 
distinguished novelist and critic known 
in literature by' his nom de plume “Cla- 
rin.” Rather than a fossilized professor 
of jurisprudence, Clarin was an Asturian 
who understood the Asturian youth bet- 
ter than any of his elders or school- 


Ram6n Perez de Ayala: ra-mOn' pa'reTH da a-yal'a 
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mates. A penetrative if caustic critic 
and a masterful story-teller, Clariu com- 
bined wit with keen philosophical insight 
and expressed himself in a limpid, ex- 
ceedingly modern style. Andrenio has 
rightly claimed that of all Spanish writ- 
ers Clarin is most like Ayala. 

One can readily see that the University 
atmosphere was conducive to literaiw 
orientation and intensification. Ayala 
read a great deal, amused himself draw- 
ing and sculpturing, and took vital inter- 
est in the then fashionable discussions 
about the future renaissance of .Spain. 

In the meantime a literary career, 
which had begun during his school days 
at Gijon (perhaps earlier) with a long 
poem in praise of the Carthaginians, de- 
veloped slowly but surely. ( hie of his 
critical cssa 3 's appeared in a local paper 
of Oviedo. In 1902 he wrote two short 
stories: “El Otro Padre Francisco’’ and 
"Cruzado dc Amor,” both available now 
in tlie volume Bajo d Sigiio dc Artemisa. 
His first collection of poems. La Paz del 
Scndcro, appeared in 1903. His name 
had become significant enough to be men- 
tioned as one of the contributors to the 
literary monthly Helios (founded in 
April 1903) in the company of such 
recognized masters — some of them, at 
the time, promising newcomers — as the 
brothers Quinteros, Benavente, Azorin, 
Martinez Sierra, Unamuno, Valera, etc. 

Therefore the first decade of the cen- 
turj' marks the literary debut of Ayala. 
From the work extant one gets the im- 
pression that A 3 ’ala has been not onl 3 ’’ a 
careful writer but a most discriminating 
critic of his own creation. He is one 
of those exceptional authors with few 
regrets. Almost eveiy piece in his Col- 
lected Works (nineteen volumes) is 
worth keeping, perhaps because he has 
been in no great haste to see his material 
in print. Even his juvenilia contain vir- 
tues wortly of a maturcr mind. As for 
errors, they are there too, and A 3 ’ala 
has been the first to acknowledge them. 

A 3 ’ala’s novelistic creation progresses, 
reaching three peaks of fruition and 
maturation in: 1916 Proincteo, 1921 
Belarmino y Apolonio, and 1926 Tigre 
Juan. Since 1926 A 3 ’ala has published 
no new book. The neat five- 3 'ear cycles 
have been broken perhaps because of his 



interest in the political life of Spain. A 
staunch Republican (as may be seen 
especially in his Poltlica y Toros) his 
cnthusitism and inlluence have been felt 
thru the arm that is mightier than the 
sword. His journalistic work has been 
intensive and courageous. During the 
dark 3 ’ears of the Dictatorship he was in 
constant danger of exile, and since his 
cutting remarks were not permitted in 
the Spanish press, he ])ublished them in 
Argentinian papers. On June 4, 1924, 
he signed the message of discontent sent 
to Primo dc Rivera ly the Spanish in- 
tellectuals, and perhaps as the direct con- 
sequence of this action, in 1931 he or- 
ganized, with his very good friends Dr. 
Gregorio Marafion and Jose Ortega y 
Gasset, the “Agrupacion al Scrvicio de 
la Republica.” The manifesto of this 
part 3 ’’ summoned the intellectuals to co- 
operate in their fight for libert 3 ' and in 
their desire for a new deal. 

With the establishment of the Repub- 
lic, A 3 mla was assigned to the post of 
Spanish Ambassador at St. James Court, 
a position which he still occupies. This 
appointment represents a lofty and just 
recognition of his country for his polit- 
ical activities. His literary genius had 
been previousl 3 ' recognized in 1926 when 
he was awarded the National Prize of 
Literature (shared with Concha Espina 
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and Wenceslao Fernandez Florez) and 
in 1928, when he was elected to tlic 
Acadeni}'. Altlio his novels have not had 
tlie vast circulation of those of Fiasco 
Ibanez or Baroja (A.M.D.G. has traveled 
the fartliest, perhaps because of its anti- 
clerical tenor) his select reading public 
considers him among Spain’s greatest 
novelists. Nevertheless, he is not so 
well known outside of his native counti^’ 
as he deserves to be : first because of his 
thorol}" Spanish flavor, secondl}' because 
of his casticismo, the autochthonous raci- 
ness of his style and humor. Altho 
some of the most influential European 
critics have placed Belanniiio y Apolonio 
second only to Don Quixote, it is not 
3’et available in English translation. 
Jean Cassou has keenly summarized the 
outstanding qualities which characterize 
A)'ala’s art: “Ramon Perez de Ayala is 
a humorist, a st3’list, tlie possessor of a 
mind that is at once academic and dan- 
gerous, an incomparable painter of pro- 
vincial life, a satirist of an astonishing 
verve and vividness. His Bclarmino y 
Apolonio, his A.M.D.G., his Tigrc Juan 
are still among tlie best books to be 
found in Spanish literature, the most 
savor3% the cruelest, the most delectable, 
and the most profound. A3'ala’s st3de is 
sinuous, Jesuitical, contorted, delicious, 
perfidious, and all his own. Of all living 
writers, he is undoubtedl3f the one who 
most clearly stands for certain classical, 
exclusively Spanish traditions — the real- 
ism of .the first half of the nineteenth 
centur3'-, for example, or the satiric lit- 
erature of the Golden Age. He is an 
eminent sample of what Spaniards call 
casticismo, a word applied to that special 
flavor which certain essentially Spanish 
tilings possess, and which is not to be 
encountered elsewhere. His work has an 



A3fala’s private life has moved along 
rather smoothly. After graduation from 
the law school, he settled in London. 
Soon after he was recalled to Spain on 
his father’s death: it appears that too 
much kindness led A3'ala pere to bank- 
ruptcy and suicide. Later, A3'ala tra- 
veled extensively — Germany, France, 
Switzerland, England, the United States, 
and especially Italy, about which he wrote 


his impressions (^Herman, Encadenado). 
And as a concrete evidence of his love 
for the Anglo-Saxon tradition, he mar- 
ried a 3'oung American. He has two 
children. 

In a letter dated 1906 and addressed 
to Andres Gonzalez Blanco, A3'ala de- 
scribed himself thus: “I am a man who 
adjusts himself rather well to life, altho 
I am bored evervwhcre. General^' I 
seem to be happy. The only profound 
grief I have e.xperienced has been at 
the death of 1113' mother, at the death 
of Clarin, and of the bullfighter Mao- 
lyi-o el Espartero.” 

This was A3’ala at the age of twenty- 
five. Since then, he has added over 
twent3’'-five 3’ears to tlie fund of his ex- 
periences. He has gained in depth and 
human understanding, as evidenced, for 
instance, in his most recent novel, Tigrc 
Juan. And certainl3' life bores him less. 
He has cliampioned certain ideals which 
on materializing have left a serenity 
which much attenuates his former vitri- 
olic corabativeness. More titan ever he 
loves his long hours of sleep, his cigars, 
his famil)', and that motley' circle of 
friends, so diversified in taste and talent, 
in which are included poets and public- 
ans, metaphysicians and bullfighters, 
painters and physicians — Enrique de 
Mesa, Bombilla, Julio Camba, Dr. Mar- 
anon, Zuloaga, Belmonte, and Jose Or- 
tega 3' Gasset. 

A. F. 

Ramon Perez de Ay'ala’s works: 

PoETHY: La Paz del Sendero, 1904; El 
Sfiidero Innumerable, 1916; El Sendero 
Andante, 1921. 

Fiction; Tinieblas en las Cumbres, ip07: 
A.M.D.G., 1910 : La Pata de la Raposa, 1912; 
Troteras y Danzaderas, 1913; Prometeo, 1916; 
Belarmino y Apolonio, 1921 ; Luna de Miel, 
Luna de Kiel, 1923; Los Trabajos de Urbano 
y Simona, 1923; Bajo el Signo de Artemisa, 
1924; El Ombligo del klundo, 1924: Tigrc 
Juan, 1926: El Curandcro de su Honra, 1026. 

Ess,\ys : Herman, Encadenado, 1917 ; Las 
M.ascaras, 1917; Politica y Toros, 1918. 

Aj'ala’s works available in English : 

Prometheus: The Fall of the House of 
Limon: Sunday Sunlight, 1920; The Fox’s 
Paw, 1924; Tiger Juan, 1933. 

About Ram6n Perez de Ay'ala: 

Agustln, F. Ratitoit Percs dc Ayala, su Vida 
y sus Obras; Andrenio, Novclas y Novelislas; 
Balseiro. J. A. El Vigta : If; Boyd, E. S'tiidier 
From Ten Liieralurcs; Madariaga, S. The 
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Genius of Spain; Rose and Isaacs, Con- 
temporary Movements in European Litera- 
ture; Trend, J. B. Alfonso the Sage and 
Other Spanish Essays. 

Hispania 15:21s 1932; Modern Lan- 

guages 13:164 June 1931. 

William Lyon Phelps 1S6S~ 

W ILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Amer- 
ican critic, essayist, and professor, 
was bom at New Haven, Connecticut, 
on Januar}' 2, 1865, the youngest son 
of the Reverend S. Dryden and Sophia 
Emilia Linsley Phelps. A sister, seven- 
teen years his senior, died of typhoid 
fever when he was si.x years old. His 
parents evidently believed in earlj' edu- 
cation, as they sent him to a small 
private school when he was three. At 
the age of five, he attended the Webster 
Public School in New Haven, which 
he remembered, forty-two )’ears later, 
as the "toughest” district school he ever 
saw, as he also remembered his “horri- 
ble fear of the micks of Morocco 
Street,” whom he had to encounter in 
his walks to and from school. 

He was graduated from the Hartford 
Public Higli School in 1883. As class 
orator, he delivered a speech, beginning 
as follows: "The country is now in a 
state of une.\ampled prosperity. The 
revenues greatly e.xcced the expense, the 
national debt is being rapidly decreased, 
the treasurj^ is overflowing. We arc at 
peace with every nation in the world ; 
our interior affairs, our manufactures 
and internal commerce have grown and 
are growing with a 'rapiditj' which the 
history’ of no other nation affords.” A 
spirit of mischief must have induced 
him to recall this passage in his "As I 
Like It” department in the August 1933 
issue of Scribner's Magasinc. 

His advanced education he received 
at Yale_ and Han’ard Universities, win- 
ning his Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 
of Philosophy’ degrees from the former, 
in 1887 and 1891, and his Master of 
Arts from the latter, also in 1891. In 
the following y’ear, on December 21, he 
married Annabel Hubbard, of Huron 
City’, Michigan. 

At Yale, he studied Greek under 
Frank Tarbell, political science under 
W. G. Sumner and Arthur Twining 


Hadley’ (later President) ; phy’sics under 
Edward S. Dana, and, as the only pupil, 
a course in Restoration literature, un- 
der Henry’ A. Beers, whose two volumes 
on English Romanticism are known to 
all students of the subject. At Harvard, 
some of his no-lcss distinguished pro- 
fessors were Lewis Gates, George P. 
Raker, of “English 47,” and F. J. Child 
(“the finest reader of Shakespeare’s 
verse that I have ever heard, either on 
or off the stage”) and G. L. Kittredge, 
two of the greatest scholars that America 
has produced. 

Apart from two years, one as instruc- 
tor in history’ at a private institution, 
the Westminster School, at Dobbs 
Ferry, New York, and one as Morgan 
Fellow and instructor in English at 
Harvard, where he read over seven 
hundred themes a week (without losing 
his faith in human nature) Phelps’ en- 
tire teaching career is associated with 
Yale University. He began there in 
1892, as instructor in English. In 1896, 
his work led to his promotion to an 
assistant professorship, and in 1901, he 
was appointed Lampson Professor of 
English Literature, a position in which 
he rose to national prominence, holding 
it until his resignation in June 1933. 
A few weeks before his retirement, 
Phelps wrote an article for the maga- 
zine section of the Nezv York Times in 
which he contrasted Yale as it was when 
he came to it as a freshman, who had 
“never lived away’ from home,” with 
Yale as it was upon the eve of his 
departure. 

Finding fault with the college student, 
and sneering at the tameness of academic 
life — both of them favorite indoor sports 
in America — are no part of the phil- 
osophy’ that Phelps has developed in 
teaching and mingling with y’oung men 
for almost half a century’. With char- 
acteristic optimism, he writes: “I am a 
lover of university’ life. I do not regret 
that I have spent my’ life in the univer- 
sity'. Academic existence is the most 
interesting and the most happy’ that I 
can think of. My friendships with my 
colleagues on the faculty’ — a splendid 
group of men they are — and my’ friend- 
ships with the successive generations of 
students, have added enormously’ to the 
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Stimulation and delight ot daily liv.ing. 
And as 1 look at the college students of 
today, I feel reassured as to the future.” 

Phelps’ man}' books cover a wide 
, range, and are not conlhied to English 
literature. His The Beginnings of the 
English Romantic Movement, altho 
written in IS93, is still one of tiie lead- 
ing studies of an interesting period. It 
is an original survey of English literary 
production from 1700 to 1765. It was 
followed in 1907 by The Pure Gold of 
Nineteenth Century Literature, a collec- 
lection of short essa}’s on Wordsworth, 
Jane Austen, Byron, Sbellei’, Keats, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Tenn)-son, Browning, 
Thackeray, Stevenson, Ruskin, George 
Eliot, and Hardy. 

Essays on Modern Novelists deals 
with English, American, and Contin- 
ental authors. The style in general is 
intimate and genial. A feature of the 
volume, however, is a devastating criti- 
cism of the work of ilrs. Huraphri' 
Ward, that was, at the time (1910) 
daringly original and completely out of 
sympath}' with the view held by the 
general reading public. 

His enthusiasm for Russian literature 
is seen in Essays on Russian Nor/elists, 
a collection of biographical and critical 
studies of Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoievsky, 
Tolstoy, Gorky, Chekhov, Artzybasheif, 
Andreyev, and Kuprin. Of Russian 


fiction, he says it is ‘‘the best in the 
world." 

Of a different type, altogether, is his 
Teaching in School and College. It is 
not, in any sense, a technical treatise 
on classroom methods — Phelps claims 
that he knows "nothing whatever of the 
science of pedagogy” — but a very per- 
sonal account of his own c.xperiences, 
not only as a teacher, but also as a stu- 
dent. Its opening paragraph, familiar 
to many teachers, has been often quoted; 

“I do not know that I could make 
entirely clear to an outsider the pleasure 
I have in teaching. 1 had rather earn 
my living by leaching than in ail}’ other 
way. In my mind, teaching is not merely 
a life-work, a profession, an occupation, 
a struggle: it is a passion. I love to 
teach. I love to teach as a painter loves 
to paint, as a musician loves to play, 
as a singer loves to sing, as a strong 
man rejoices to run a race. Teaching is 
an art — an art so great and so difficult 
to master that a man or a woman can 
spend a long life at it, without realizing 
much more than his limitations and mis- 
takes, and his distance from the ideal. 
But the main aim of my happy days has 
been to become a good teacher, just as 
every architect wishes to be a good 
architect, and every professional poet 
strives toward perfection.” 

In an editorial capacity, Phelps has 
written introductions for a volume of 
plays by Barrie, an edition of the 
dramatic works of George Chapman, 
Gogol’s Reviaor, and Ibsen’s Pretenders. 
For the “Yale .Shakespeare,” he edited 
King Lear and The Merchant of Venice. 
He has also edited Henry Esmond for 
school use, and the Letters of James 
Whitcomb Riley, Besides his critical 
studies, he has written several “inspira- 
tional” essays, which have been unusu- 
ally successful, if the number of print- 
ings may be considered a guide. 

In addition to his professorial duties, 
Phelps was, for many years, Yale Public 
Orator. On June 20, 1923, he made the 
presentation speech for Edith Wharton 
when she reccit'ed the degree of Doctor 
of Letters — the first woman to be so 
honored by Yale University. As a lec- 
turer and commencement speaker, he has 
always been in great demand at other 
institutions. 
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Altho Phelps is personally acquainted 
\vitli many of the leading writers of 
England and America and counts as 
friends many of the authors whom he 
has discussed, he also knows men in 
other fields of activity. Among his non- 
literaiy friends, perhaps the best known 
is Gene Tunney, ex-heavyweight box- 
ing champion of the world. On April 23 , 
1928 , at Phelps’ invitation, Tunney 
visited Yale University to deliver a 
lecture on Shakespeare. The friendship 
between the two received a great deal 
of good-natured publicity. The strange- 
ness disappears, however, when one re- 
calls that Phelps, ‘in his 3'ounger days, 
was proficient in various forms of sport. 
In speaking of the period when he was 
at the Westminster School, he sa3's: “I 
was exceedingl3' glad when I came to 
perform my duties, that I could play 
baseball, football, tennis, and hockey as 
well as any of the bo3fS I taught his- 
tor3'. I had alwa3’S loved, and alwa3'S 
shall love, athletic sports.” In Teaching 
in School and College, he advises all 
3'oung men who wish to teach “to 
achieve as much distinction in athletics 
as their bodil3^ frame will permit.” 

Phelps is an Anglophile. “All students 
of English literature,” he declares, 
“both in school and college, should be 
forced to learn the geograph3' of Eng- 
land,” and “ever3' teacher of English 
literature should regard it as a neces- 
sar3' part of his' equipment as a scholar 
to visit England and study the literar3' 
geograph3' of tho countr3^ It is just as 
scholarly to do this, and often more 
valuable, than it is to spend a whole 
summer poring over old books and 
manuscripts in the British Museum. I 
require of ever3^ student an elementar3' 
knowledge of English geograph3'’, so that 
at least the3' will remember that York 
and Devon are two quite different places. 
I have been in ever3' count3f in England, 
in man3' of them on a bic3xle, and I am 
sure that I understand English literature 
better and can teach it more intelligenth'^ 
^an^ I could without this knowledge. 
English literature should be studied and 
taught with a map.” 

Since September 1922 , Phelps has con- 
ducted for Scribner’s Magacine a popu- 
lar section of informal comment on men 
and books, under the title “As I Like 


It.” The department has frequently 
provoked controversy. Several volumes 
of. selections from it have been pub- 
lished under the same title. 

What I Like is a seven-hundred page 
anthology of English and American 
prose, with a few translations from clas- 
sical and European literature. 

H. S. R. 

William L3'on Phelps’ works : 

The Beginnings of the English Romantic 
Movement, 1893; The Pure Gold of Nine- 
teenth Century Literature, iQoy; A Dash at 
the Pole, igog; Essays on Modern Novelists, 
1910; Essays on Russian Novelists, igli; 
Teaching in School and College, 1912; Essays 
on Books, 1914; Browning: How to Know 
Him, 1915; The Advance of the English 
Novel, 1916; The Advance of English Poetry 
in the Twentieth Century, 1918 ; The Twentieth 
Century Theatre, 1918; Archibald Marshall: 
A Realistic Novelist, 191S; Essays on Modern 
Dramatists, 1920; (second series, 1921); 
Some Makers of American Literature, 1923; 
As I Like It, 1923; (second scries, 1924, 
third series, 1926) ; Essays on American 
Authors, 1924; Howells, James, Bryant, and 
Other Essays, 1924; Adventures and Con- 
fessions, 1925; Happiness, 1927: Love, 1928; 
Mcmoiy, 1929; Essays on Things, 1930; 
Music, 1930; Human Nature, 1931; The &- 
citement of Teaching, 1931 ; Appreciation, 
1932; Easter, 1933; What I Like: An 
Anthology, 1933 ; The Courage of Ignorance, 
1933- 

About William L3'on Phelps: 

Frank, W. D. Time Exposures; Phelps, 
W, L. Teaching in School and College; Ras- 
coe, B. A Bookman’s Daybook. 

Christian Century 50:982 August 2, 1933; 
iVra> Yorker October 24, 1925 (“Profile’ ) ; 
Saturday Rcvicta of Literature 9 :S57 April 
29, 1933- 

David Graham Phillips 1867-1911 

■rjAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS, 
American novelist, journalist, and 
reformer, was born in Madison, Indiana, 
on October 31 , 1867 , the fourth child 
and the first son of David Graham Phil- 
lips, a banker, and his wife, Margaret 
Lee Phillips, who came from the famity 
made famous by “Light-Horse” Harry 
Lee. 

After attending the Madison public 
schools, and stud3'ing foreign languages 
under a tutor at home, he attended As- 
bur3’^ College (now DePauw University) 
at Greencastle, Indiana, for two years, 
and then transferred to Princeton Uni- 
vcrsit3% graduating with a Bachelor of 
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Arts degree in June 1887. the_ youngest 
member in a class of eighty-six, 

Phillips had already begun to write 
while in college, a:id in the summer fol- 
lowing his graduation, he visited the 
office of James A. Green, city editor of 
the Citichniafi Timcs-Star, to ask whetli- 
er there was an opening for which he 
might be considered. His statement tliat 
he had “just graduated from Princeton” 
had no startling effect on Green, who 
looked at tire “conspicuously patterned 
suit, the eighteen-incli trousers, tlie dang- 
ling cigarette, and shuddered,” before 
answering in the negative. The cit}' edi- 
tor’s replv, however, had no more effect 
on Phillips tlian Phillips’ qualifications 
had on Green. With no trace of dis- 
appointment, Phillips made a ver}’ inno- 
cent request: he asked — and readily re- 
ceived — permission to come to the office 
to read the daily papers. The next morn- 
ing, when Green arrived at the office at 
seven-tliirt}', he found Phillips ahead of 
him, calmly reading the exchanges. This 
performance continued for several weeks, 
and Green, and all the members of his 
staff, conceived a hearty dislike for tire 
over-dressed Princetonian who refused 
to believe that a newspaper could exist 
without his services. 

The endurance contest that followed, 
in which Green’s problem was to keep 
his temper, finall}' ended with Princeton 
as tlie winner, when the opportunity that 
I’hillips was waiting for arrived. Some 
one committed a murder at the time best 
calculated to aid Phillips: when all the 
reporters were out on assignments, and 
the city editor was alone in his office. 
Unable to leave his desk, Green asked 
Phillips, who was busily engaged in read- 
ing a paper, to find out the facts and to 
return with them bt^ twelve-thirty, so 
that he (Green) could write the story. 
At twelve twenty-five, Phillips stood in 
front of Green’s desk, not with the facts, 
but with the complete story of the mur- 
der written in the approved Tiwcs-Star 
manner. Green, who was above profes- 
sional jealousy, printed it without chang- 
ing a word, and, after another look at 
his trousers, offered Phillips a position. 

Phillips worked on the Timcs-Star 
staff for less than a year, not because 
he was not good enough, but because he 


was too good. He soon became the “talk 
of the town,”_and Murat Halstead, editor 
of the Ciitciiiiiati Commercial Gazette, 
and tlie father of a classmate of Phillips, 
offered him double the salary tliat Green 
could afford to pay. In speaking of the 
affair, Green said, “Halstead told me 
that I had done remarkably well in train- 
ing the j'oung man, but he did not need 
anj’ training: he was a born reporter." 

Phillips remained with the Commer- 
cial Gazette for three years, constantly 
duplicating the successful performances 
that had induced Halstead to send for 
him. Only a few 3 'ears before, the re- 
porting staff had been honored by no 
less a writer than Lafeadio Hearn, and 
Plalstead and his associates held him up 
as an example to be followed by young 
reporters. To Phillips, who paid atten- 
tion to style, it was enjoyable to work for 
a paper that definiteh’ encouraged liter- 
aiy merit, as well as mere form. 

His relations with Halstead were so 
pleasant that Phillips might have re- 
mained with him for a considerably long- 
er period, had it not been for the con- 
tinual urging of his married sister, Mrs. 
Carolyn Frevert, who was always telling 
him tliat New York was the “only place” 
for a man anxious to make a name for 
himself as a writer. Finally, in the sum- 
mer of 1890, he decided to accept her 
advice and to come to New York, to 
widen his experience and to avail him- 
self of the better opportunities offered 
by a large city. After a very short time 
on the Tribune, he joined the staff of 
the Stin, at a salaiy of fifteen dollars a 
week, his assignment being to cover the 
“human interest” stories of the Jefferson 
Market Police Court. His first real 
chance came when the city editor, Daniel 
F. Kellogg, sent him to investigate the 
stor}' of a child lost in the Catskill Moun- 
tains. Phillips’ highly dramatic account 
— “the kind of story that makes editors 
cheer and women weep” — attracted at- 
tention thruout the countrv, gave him a 
national reputation as a reporter, and 
brought him an increase in salary. It 
was not long before his superiors began 
to give him dull ordinary assignments 
that seemed to promise nothing, as a 
tradition arose in the Sun office that 
“D. G. could see a storj' where no other 
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reporter would believe one existed.” An 
illustration of this is 'offered by a state- 
ment in an after-dinner speech of Joseph 
Choate: "it would be a good thing for 
this country if all the Irishmen, instead 
of trj-ing to control politics here, would 
go back to. Ireland and govern their own 
sorely misgoverned land.” Phillips made 
a feature storj’ out of it, while other re- 
porters struggled for half a column. 

Early in 1893, he left the Sun for the 
World, where he came under the notice 
of Joseph Pulitzer. Besides his genius 
for news, Phillips, according to all ac- 
counts, was an exceedingl}' likeable per- 
sonality, and Pulitzer’s respect for his 
talent soon deepened into affection for 
his character. He sent him to London 
as a special correspondent, and in June 
1893, Phillips “achieved one of the his- 
toric beats of the decade” in his exclusive 
report of the sinking of H. M. S. Cam- 
perdown, in collision with H. M. S. 
Victoria off the coast of Asia Minor. 
Upon his return to New York, he was 
rewarded by promotion to the World’s 
editorial staff, and he frequentl}' took 
charge of the editorial page in the ab- 
sence of William H. Merrill when he 
was ill or away on vacation. 

In 1901, as “John Graham,” he pub- 
lished his first novel. The Great God 
Success, an appropriate title in view of 
the enthusiastic reception it gained from 
readers and critics. The general verdict, 
that it was one of the best “newspaper 
novels” ever written, and the urging of 
his sister, encouraged him, early in 1902, 
to give up daily journalism for free- 
lance magazine writing. An interesting 
feature ^ of the novel is that Pulitzer 
figures in it prominently as one of the 
characters. He was not especiallj' pleased 
with the fictional presentation of his 
I^rsonalit}', and he was wounded when 
he found out that Phillips was the 
author, not onh' because of the way in 
which he was portrayed, but because he 
felt that employees of the World should 
devote their talents e.xclusivelv to his 
organization. 

Phillips began his magazine experience 
'Mth a series of articles on some un- 
pleasant aspects of journalism, for the 
t>alurday Evening Post. He also con- 
tributed to McClure’s, Munscy’s, Every- 
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body’s. Success, Harper's Weekly, the 
Delineator, and many others. It was as 
a magazine writer that he aroused the 
anger of Theodore Roosevelt, earning 
from him the title of “muck-raker” for 
his sensational articles, “The Treason of 
the Senate,” in which he exposed the 
political corruption of that body. The 
title is still remembered, and it is to be 
feared that it does him, today, more 
harm than it did when it was first applied. 
Phillips is, and always was, much more 
than a "muck-raker” and the name has 
done its share in unjustly lowering his 
reputation. 

From 1901 to 1911, Phillips wrote 
twenty-three novels and a four-act pla}'. 
His drama. The Worth of a Woman, 
was produced, with only moderate suc- 
cess, at the Madison Square Theatre in 
Februan- 1908, with Katherine Grey as 
Diana Merivale, the heroine. Historically, 
it is of interest as being one of the first 
plays to exploit what is now one of the 
staples of American entertainment; se.x 
appeal. Fie also wrote a one-act play, 
A Point of Lazo, that was popular with 
amateur dramatic societies. 

On Januar}' 23, 1911, Phillips was 
shot in the street without warning, by a 
paranoiac, Fitzhugh Co}-le Goldsborough, 
of a well-known Washington, Boston, 
and jMar}'land family, and the son of 
Dr. Edmund K. Goldsborough, a prom- 
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inent Washington physician. Goldsbor- 
ough, who had a quixotic strain in him, 
resented the novelist’s portrar-al of 
American women in general, and was 
under tlie ridiculous impression that 
Margaret Severence, in The Fashionable 
Adventures of Joshtia Craig, was in- 
tended as a portrait of his sister. Altho 
he had no radical interests. Goldsborough 
lived in a small room on the top floor of 
tlie Rand School of Social Science — 
opposite 119 East 19th Street, where 
Phillips lived with his sister Carolyn — 
and it appeared that he had been watch- 
ing his intended victim for several weeks. 
As for Phillips, who was walking in 
the direction of the Princeton Club to 
keep a luncheon engagement, he was 
entire]}’ unaware of the e.xistence of his 
assassin, or of the latter’s sister. He 
was almost at the entrance of the club, 
when Goldsborough emerged from his 
hiding-place and fired six shots into 
Phillips’ body, crying “Now, I have you.” 
The assassin then shot himself in the 
temple. Phillips died in Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, on January 24, at 11:10 in the ev- 
ning, and was buried in Kensico Ceme- 
tery. His last words to the physicians 
who tried to save him were “I could have 
won against two bullets, but not against 
six.” 

For two days, his death was front- 
page news. On January 27 came the dis- 
appearance of Doroth}’ Arnold, and 
Phillips was forgotten. As a newspaper 
man, faqitliar with the unstable founda- 
tion ort’ which public notice is built, he 
would\not have minded a great deal, but 
— it has been remarked — what a ston’ 
he would have made of the beautiful 
girl wh® dropped from sight! 

As a povelist, his working methods — 
carried ®ver from the pressroom — were 
unique: be wrote at night, seven nights 
a week, worn eleven o’clock until six in 
the morning. Like Trollope, who is 
perhaps th^ most prominent member of 
what may \be called the matter-of-fact 
school of wViting, he did not believe in 
waiting for inspiration. He used a soft 
lead pencil, writing on small sheets of 
rough yellory paper, averaging six thou- 
sand words a\ session. Ilis handwriting 




was unusuall}’ small and was veiy- hard 
on his typist. He worked at a tall desk, 
standing up, because he had “a chronic 
fear of appendicitis, which he tliought 
might result from constant leaning over 
a table.” This curious habit, interesting 
in itself, takes on an added interest in 
view of the fact that Phillips had as 
little respect for medical men and medical 
science as George Bernard Shaw. 

Phillips accepted unfavorable criticism 
pleasantly, but became impatient when 
accused of careless haste. “People 
sometimes say tliat I write too fast,” he 
declared. “The}’ said so about my Light- 
Fingered Gentry. They don’t know any- 
ditng about it! I don’t believe any one 
ever wrote more slowly and laboriously. 
Every one of my books was written at 
least three times — and when I say three 
times, it really means nine or ten times, 
on account of my system of copying and 
revision.” 

Susan Lenox: Her Fall and Rise he 
regarded as his masterpiece, and it is 
probably the work by which he will be 
remembered. He “put everj’thing he 
had” into it, over a period of nine years, 
writing and finishing several otlier novels 
in die meantime, but he always returned 
to Susan Lenox, rewriting it four times. 
It first appeared as a serial in Hearst's 
Magaainc (June 1915 — ^_Tanuar}’ 1917), 
and was published as a book, a month 
after die final instalment, in two large 
volumes of 505 and 560 pages. Its — for 
that time — frank treatment of sex 
caused it to be banned by the Society for 
die Suppression of ^'''ice. Mdien John 
S. Sumner got thru widi it, the first 
volume was reduced to 474, and the 
second volume to 490, pages. In its 
“improved” form, a second edition came 
out in September 1917. It was drama- 
tized by George V. Hobart, but was not 
a success. In 1931, it came to the screen 
with Greta Garbo. 

Phillips’ place in American fiction is 
still to be determined. He has been 
called America’s greatest novelist by 
Frank Harris and H. L. Mencken, an 
“American Balzac” b}’ J. C. Underwood, 
and an “American Zola” by his friend 
and biographer, I. F. Marcosson. Gran- 
ville Hicks, on the other hand, holds that 
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Phillips was a journalist from beginning 
to end, a journalist and nothing more. 

H. s. R. 

David Graham Phillips’ works: 

Novels : The Great God Success, 1901 ; 
A. Woman Ventures, 1902; Her Serene High- 
ness, 1902; Golden Fleece, 1903; The Master- 
Rogue, 1903; The Cost, 1904; The Plum 
Tree, 1905; The Social Secretary, 1905; The 
Deluge, 1905; The Fortune Hunter, 1906; 
Light-Fingered Gentry, 1907; The Second 
Generation, 1907: Old Wives For New, 190S; 
The Fashionable Adventures of Joshua 
Craig, 1909; The Hungr}' Heart, 1909; White 
Magic, 1910; The Grain of Dust, 1911; The 
Price She I’aid, 1912; The Conflict, 1912; 
George Helm, 1912; Degarmo’s Wife and 
Other Stories, 1913; Susan Lenox: Her Fall 
and Rise, 1917. 

Plays; The Worth of a Woman, .looS; 
A Point of Law, 150S. 

Criticism: The Reign of Gilt, 1905; The 
Treason of the Senate, 1906. 

About David Graham Phillips : 

Baldwin, C. C. The hlen Who Make Our 
Novels; Cooper, F. T. Some American Slory 
Tellers; Marcosson, 1 . F. David Graham 
Phillips and His Times; Underwood, J. C. 
Literature and Insurgeney. 

Bookman 32:611 February 1911; 39:19 
Mardi 1914; 73:257 May 1931; Smart Set 
33:163 January 1911. 


Stephen Phillips 1868-1915 

CTEPHEN PHILLIPS, English poet 
^ and dramatist, was born at Somer- 
town near O.xford, on July 28, 1868, 
a son of Rev. Stephen Phillips, pre- 
centor of Peterborough Cathedral. His 
elders found him an ungovernable child. 
At the grammar schools of Stratford-on- 
Avon and of Peterborough, where he* 
was educated, he was contemptuous of 
his teachers, showing amusement at their 
limitations, and did poorly in class work. 
He was unpopular with his schoolmates, 
and one time came home so badly beaten 
that he had to be put in the care of a 
plysician. 

After leaving school, Phillips studied 
for a time for the civil service but 
abandoned it and . in 1886 entered 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. At the end 
of the first term he joined his cousin 
Frank R. Benson’s company of Shake- 
spearean players, and for six years 
traveled thru the countr}^ pla 3 'ing. lago, 
the ghost in Hamlet, Prospero, Brutus, 
and Sir Andrew Aguecheek. According 
to his brother, Harold D. Phillips, he 


lived recklessl}', engaging “in wildly ex- 
travagant practical jokes at the expense 
of the public, defying all laws and regu- 
lations of conduct, and along with his 
boon companions frequently coming in 
collision with the police.’’ 

Phillips wrote occasional bits of verse 
and in 1890 he published, in collabora- 
tion with his cousin Laurence Bii^mn 
and two otliers, a booklet of poetry 
entitled Primavera. His contribution 
consisted of four poems. 

His self-consciousness and inability 
to abandon himself to a part kept 
Phillips from being a great success as 
an actor. Growing, as he said, “sated 
with the profession,” he left the stage 
in 1892. He earned his living for a 
time as a lecturer on English history in 
Wolff ram and Needhams’ classes for 
army candidates. 

He next “somewhat rashly plunged 
into journalism,” doing hack work and 
contributing for a time to the Spectator 
and the Globe. Because of his stupend- 
ous inertia he wrote only under pres- 
sure. It was Laurence Binj-on who 
undertook tlie task of stimulating him, 
having perceived latent talent in his 
early poems. The agreement was that 
the}’ should each produce a poem a week 
and meet to compare notes. This, ac- 
cording to his brother, was the begin- 
ning of Phillips’ path to fame, “but he 
had to be pushed every step of the 
way . . . forced against his will to inter- 
view publishers, and to write more and 
more.” 

In 1894 Phillips published Eremus, 
a long philosophical poem in blank- 
verse, which won the praise of Symonds, 
Jowett, and Stopford Brooke. His next 
work was Christ in Hades and Other 
Poems. 

Phillips found himself suddenly fa- 
mous in 1897 vvith the publication of 
his book of Poems, containing, among 
others, “Marpessa.” It was awarded the 
London Academy’s prize of one hun- 
dred guineas for the best verse of the 
}'ear, and it caused the critics to vie 
with each other for words of praise. 
He settled down at Ashford in Middle- 
sex, and set about the task of living by 
his pen. 

George Alexander started Phillips on 
the most successful phase of his career 
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when he commissioned him to write a 
poetic drama for St. James’ Theatre 
in London. With an advance check in 
his pocket, Phillips returned to Middle- 
sex, thought about Ins play a great deal 
wliile walking the country lanes, but 
wrote nothing. Months went by. Alex- 
ander grew impatient and set a date 
for delivery of the scenario. Pliillips 
appeared calmly in London at the ap- 
pointed time — without a scenario. But 
he began to recite the drama of Paolo 
and Francesca verbally, quoting pass- 
ages in verse, and the producer was 
delighted. Phillips finished the four-act 
tragedy in a few weeks. 

The moment Paola and Francesca was 
written, Phillips started work on another 
play, taking for his theme King Herod’s 
conflict between his passionate love for 
his queen and his overmastering self- 
love and ambition. He wrote the last 
act first, setting it down at white heat. 
Presenting himself at the stage door 
of I-Ier Alajesty’s (later Plis Majesty’s) 
Theatre in London, he demanded an 
interview with Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree, to whom he was unknown. Tree 
was enthusiastic about the last act of 
Herod and commissioned Phillips to 
finish the three-act blank verse tragedy. 
Herod was produced by Tree on Oc- 
tober 31, 1900, the first of Phillips’ 
plays to see the footlights, and it ran 


three months, which was considered an 
extraordinary achievement for a verse 
play. 

Beerbohm Tree helped Phillips with 
the scenario of his next verse drama, 
Ulysses, in which selected episodes from 
Homer’s Odyssey were ‘‘rearranged, re- 
imagined, and above all sparingly accel- 
ei-ated and cut down." Ulysses ran in 
London simultaneously with Paolo and 
Francesca in 1902, and Phillips was at 
the height of his fame. The critics were 
extravagant in their praise, ranking him 
“next to Kipling,” the popular poet of 
the day'. “He has achieved the im- 
possible,” said William Archer. 

With plenty' of money now at his dis- 
posal, Phillips, according to his brother, 
“plunged headlong into excitement of 
every kind and threw himself generally 
into the life of the senses as distinct 
from the life of the mind, so that gradu- 
ally all joy in the sense of inspiration 
was lost to him, even the poet’s ordinary 
satisfaction in the beauty of his own 
lines.” 

Phillips’ popularity declined rapidly 
after the production of Nero on Janu- 
ary' 26, 1906. The play ran with brief 
interruptions until May' 19, but its criti- 
cal reception was cool. The poet's imag- 
ination had failed and his verse was 
getting poor, people said. Harriet Mon- 
roe believes he was ruined by overpraise. 
He wrote six more plays and several 
books of verse, but their appearance, 
for the most part, was hardly noticed. 
He regretted that his success had come 
so quickly and easily'. His work brought 
in only a small fraction of what it had 
before. In 1909 he Was declared a bank- 
rupt with liabilities of more than six 
hundred pounds. He was ignorant of 
the value of money and was a poor 
manager of his business affairs. Yet he 
could drive a hard bargain when neces- 
sary', and in his days of destitution was 
known to force up a pawnbroker’s bid 
with adroitness. 

M. H. Jerome, who met Phillips at the 
height of his fame, said that he was the 
most despondent and embittered human 
being he had ever encountered. “His 
lips were tightly shut, his features grim 
and set as those of Dante . . . Tall, in- 
clined to be portly', but not more so than 
was proportionate with his six-foot 
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frame, he was of imposing appearance. 
His eyes were large, clear blue, set wide 
apart. . . His features were finely carved, 
nose aquiline, the brow broad and 
lofty. . . But his most remarkable feature 
was probably his mouth, which was very- 
small, particularly the upper lip. In con- 
trast tlierewith, the chin was largish, 
slightly tlirust forward, giving a pug- 
nacious look.” He spoke slowly^, thought- 
fully, and deliberately- in a loud, vibrat- 
ing voice. 

His brother remarks about his singular 
phy-sical beauty, his curiously- deliberate 
and unspontaneous manner, and his in- 
ordinate sense of humor, his big-hearted 
and generous nature,''simplicity and lack 
of sophistication, his consistent horror 
and disgust with the- conventional moral- 
ity, his bizarre tastes in music and paint- 
ing and lack of sympathy- or understand- 
ing of .them. 

It is stated tliat Phillips had un- 
bounded conceit. His manner, tho 
courtly, was aloof and cold. He im- 
pressed C. L. Hind as being "rather 
severe, without any- intention of making 
himself agreeable.” 

Men and women were nevertheless 
fascinated by him and it was said that 
his success was partly due to his per- 
sonality. In his declining years he lost 
many of his friends. Kipling, who was 
his neighbor for a time and aided him 
in his work, eventually- forbade him the 
house, so erratic were Phillips’ way-s. 
Once he moved out of a country house 
he had leased at Egham because he said 
it was haunted. He moved restlessly- 
from one place to anotlier in search of 
new sensations, and visited the slums 
and other odd places. He changed his 
residence so often people had difficulty- 
in finding him. He shunned the society- 
of literary- people. Letter-writing was 
torture for him. He would take up his 
pen and write blank verse to the point 
of exiiaustion to avoid tlie dread task 
of letter- writing ; then at the eleventh 
hour he would dispatch a telegram. His' 
wife was hlay- Lidy-ard. 

Phillips wrote best in unrhy-med penta- 
meter and his preoccupation in verse 
was with the world beyond. He was 
stronger in situation than in character- 
ization. His later play-s were written 
with definite players in mind. 


He died at Deal, in Kent, on De- 
cember 9, 1915, after an illness of 
several months. He was forty-seven 
y-ears old. His father, who had become 
honorary- canon of the Peterborough 
Cathedral, outlived him by- four y-ears. 
At the time of his death he was editor 
of the Poetry Review, the journal of 
the Poetry Society. His final play, 
Harold, was posthumously printed in the 
Poetry Review from January- to March 
1916. It did not appear in book form 
until 1927. The plays of Phillips were 
collected in 1921, including one hitherto 
unpublished play, Aylmer's Secret. ■ 

Three of Phillips’ plays were put on 
tour in America; Ulysses in 1904, Paolo 
and Francesca in 1906, and Herod in 
1910. They lacked the elaborate scenery 
which was used in London. Paolo and 
Francesca was revived by- Jane Cowl in 
1928. 

Stephen Phillips’ works : 

Poems : Primavera (in collaboration with 
three others) iSpo; Erennis, 1894; Christ 
in Hades and Other Poems, 1896; Poems, 
1S97; New Poems, 1907; Lyrics and Dramas, 
1913; Panama and Other Poems, 1915. 

Plays: Paolo and Francesca, 1899; Herod, 
1900; Ulysses, 1902; The Sin of David, 1904; 
Nero, ino6; Faust (in collaboration with 
Joseph William Comyns Carr) 190S; The 
Last Heir, 1908; The New Inferno, igio; 
Pietro of Siena, 1910 ; The King, 1912; 
Armageddon, 1915; Collected Plays, 1921; 
Harold, 1927. 

About Stephen Phillips : 

Agate, J. A Short View of the English 
Stage; Clark, B. FI. A Study of the Modern 
Drama; Dickinson, T. H. Contemporary 
Drama of England; Hind, C. L. Authors and 
I; Murrj-, J. M. Pencillings; Phillips, S. Col- 
lected Plays (see preface by Stephen Phillips, 
Jr.) ; Phillips, S. Harold (see introduction 
by Arthur Symons) ; Squire, J. C. Books in 
General; Waugh, A. Tradition and Change; 
Weygandt, C. Tuesdays at Ten. 

Bookman 52:213 November 1920; Fort- 
nightly Reoiezv 105 :86 January- 1916 ; New 
Rcpuhlic 5:193 December 25, 1915: Nine- 
tcemn Century 88:267 August 1920; North 
American Review 203:278 February 1916; 
Poetry 7:260 February 1916. 

• Arthur Wing Pinero 1855- 

A RTHUR WING PINERO. English 
dramatist, was born on May 24, 
1855, in London, yvithin the sound of 
Bow Bells, in a small three-storied house 
located on the Old Kent Road, made 
famous by- the coster songs of Albert 


Pinero: pl-nc’ro 
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(“Dutch”) Chevalier. He was tlie only 
son of John Daniel Pinero, a prominent 
Jewish 'solicitor of Portuguese origin, 
and Lucy Dairies Piner o. 

The Pinero family (originally Pin- 
heir'o) belonged to the Sephardim, a 
branch of Jews noted for its heroism 
under the Spanish Inquisition. The 
Pineros came from Portugal to England 
in the early part of tlie eighteentli Cen- 
tura’, and settled in London, where the}' 
soon made themselves popular members 
of the community, becoming naturalized 
English citizens, without losing their 
racial and religious distinction. 

The plai'wright’s grandfather, Mark 
Pinero (who changed the spelling of the 
name) was a stewai'd at the coronation 
of William IV. lie married into the 
distinguished Wing family, thus giving 
his grandson one of Nelson’s Trafalgar 
heroes as an ancestor. As a page at the 
coronation of George IV, John Pinero 
had the unpleasant task of turning Queen 
Caroline away from Westminster Abbey 
when she presented herself at the door 
in defiance of the king’s wishes. For the 
more gracious task of picking up and 
restoring to Mrs. Fitzherbert the lace 
handkerchief she had lost, he received a 
per-soiial letter of thanks from the king. 


Pinero was educated at London day 
schools, and at the Birkbeck Institute 
(now Birkbeck College) which he at- 
tended ill the evening (“when there 
was no .fii'St-night,” sa 3 's H. Hamilton 
F 3 ’fe). At the same time, he woi'kcd in 
his fathei-’s office at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
until he was eighteen, it being the inten- 
tion of Pinero senior that his son should 
follow his pi'ofession. But m the law 
office he first developed a strong liking, 
not for law, but for litei-atui« and the 
theatre. \ 

He decided to become an actor-, and 
made his first appeai-ance on the stage 
on June 22, 1874, at the Theatre Royal 
in Edinbui-gh, then under the Inianage- 
ment of the celebrated theatrical couple, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Wyndhaiii?x His 
first part was the minor role of a gr oom, 
in Wilkie Collins’ The Woman in Jl’hitc, 
and his salary was twent}' shillings a 
week. He remained with the company 
for a year, until the theati'e butned 
down, and then went to Liverpool, where 


he appeared at the Ale.\-andia Theatre 
under tire direction of Edward Saker. 

On April 15, 1876, he made his first 
London appearance at the Globe, as Mr. 
Darch in Collins’ AJiss Gwilt. In Sep- 
tember of the same year, he was offered 
a five- 3 -ear contr-act with the Lyceum 
Compaiw, then on a tour thru the prov- 
inces. This was his first association with 
Sir tieni-y Irving, and it led to a firm 
fr-iendship. Ir'ving often said, after 
Pinero had made his name, that he would 
like to act in a pla}’ b}' him, and in 1895 
he went so far as to announce that he 
was going to do so in the following 
season. But the play was never written: 
“I felt about the Chief,” said Pinero, 
“as a schoolbo}’ feels, after he has grown 
up, about his head master. I simply 
could not imagine the Chief acting in 
ant’ play of mine. The idea overcame 
me.” 

Pinero acted Claudius to Irving’s 
Hamlet, later acting the roles of Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern. A Birmingham 
critic once told him frankly that his 
Claudius was “the most wicked king 
that a Birmingham audience had ever 
seen.” Between 1876 and 1881 he acted 
mail}' roles in classical and modern pla 3 'S. 
Of his own works, he appeared only in 
two one-act p]a 3 's: Daisy’s Escape and 
Bygones. 

In July 1881 he retired from the 
stage, but he made a special appearance 
on July 20, 1885, as Doll}' Spanker in 
Boucicault’s London Assurance, on the 
occasion of the final performance of the 
Bancroft management at the Ha}'market. 
It was the success of Daisy’s Escape, 
and the realization that he could not 
become a first-class actor, that made him 
give up the stage and devote his talents 
to dramatic writing. According to ]\Iario 
Borsa, an Italian student of his work, he 
was “an extremely bad actor.” 

The Squire (1881) is the first full- 
length pla}' of Pinero to exhibit Iris real 
power as a serious dramatist. In the 
following year, he was favorabh' noticed 
b}' William Archer as “a tlioughful and 
conscientious writer tvith artistic aims, if 
not 3 'et with full command of his artistic 
means.” Apart from its merit, the drama 
is interesting because of the controversy 
connected with it; its general similarity 
to the theme of Far From the Madding 
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Crowd gave rise, for a short time, to the 
charge of plagiarism. Pinero’s priority 
was soon established by the simple c.x- 
pcdient of producing his notebook, and 
it was realized that there was no 
plagiarism, on either side. 

In 1883 he married INIyra Emily 
Hamilton (died 1919) daughter of Beau- 
toy A. Moore, and widow of Captain 
John Angus Hamilton. The union was a 
iiappy one, as Pinero has been described 
as “a firm believer in women — one how- 
ever, in particular, his wife. In any 
difficulty, he treated her verdict as final.” 
JIrs. Pinero, in her day, was noted as 
“one of the most expert ladv whips in 
England." 

In 1888, after an experience of eleven 
years in which he had written twenty- 
one plays, the tremendous success of a 
sentimental comedy, Sweet Lavender, 
made him financially independent and 
gave him a long-desired opportunity to 
occupy himself with serious social- 
problem plays. The Profligate is the first 
play of this type. 

Pinero’s reputation as a dramatic 
writer of the “front rank” was firmly 
established by The Second Mrs. Tan- 
qiicray, 'which is held as marking the 
beginning of a new era. Students and 
critics of dramatic history have accepted 
Qa3’ton Hamilton’s statement that “the 
modem English drama was ushered into 
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being on the night of May 27, 1893, 
when The Second Mrs. Tanqncray was 
acted for the first time” at the St. James 
Theatre. Plamilton also regards it as “the 
only great play that had been written in 
the English language for one hundred 
and sixteen years, the greatest play pro- 
duced on any stage in the English- 
spcalcing world since the night of May 8, 
1777 — the date of the first performance 
of The School for Scandal.” The first 
act, he declares, “has never been sur- 
passed in technical efficiency, and it 
stands as a monument of exposition that 
must be studied bv all future play- 
wrights.” 

Critics have vied with each other in 
praising the play from the standpoint of 
construction. Gustav Kobbe wrote of 
it: ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tanqncray is one 
of the inost compact dramas ever writ- 
ten. There is not a superfluous word in 
it, not a line nor an episode, which does 
not have its exact bearing upon the 
development of the story. There is no 
finer example of precise technique.” The 
success of the play was “immediate, uni- 
versal, and continued.” It was trans- 
lated into French, German, Italian and 
other languages. As Paula Tanqueray, 
which role she created, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell made her first great success. 
It was also one of the favorite parts of 
Eleanora Duse, and since 1893, Ameri- 
can. English, and Continental actresses 
have always been eager to play' the part 
of Pinero’s “immoral” heroine'. 

Pinero has attempted three types of 
drama, tie began as a writer of farces 
with plaj’s like The Magistrate, The 
School-Mistress, and Dandy Dick. From 
farce, he turned to sentimental comedy, 
as in Sweet Lavender. After The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, he devoted himself 
almost entirely to serious social dramas, 
as in The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, The 
Benefit of the Doubt, Iris, His House In 
Order — a sensational success in England 
and America with iMargaret Illington and 
John Drew - — The Thunderbolt, and Mid- 
Channel, in which Ethel Barrymore 
scored one of the triumphs of her career 
as Zoe Blundell. It is in plays of the 
last type that he has done the work that 
has earned him his place in modern 
drama, and it is by these plays that he 
himself wishes to be judged. 
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Malcolm C. Salaman gives an interest- 
ing picture of Pinero at work; "He does 
all his play-writing at night ; and, while 
writing a play, he orders his day very 
methodically. After dictating his corre- 
spondence to his secretary early in the 
morning, he will take his constitutional 
exercise, on foot or bic3'cie, till lunch 
time. Afterwards he will enjoy a cigar, 
or a pipe for preference, and a book 
until he retires about three o’clock for a 
couple of hours rest, with sleep if 
possible, till tea time ; then to his study 
to work, his tobacco-jar close beside him, 
ignoring the dinner hour, and supping 
lightly when the night’s work is done.’’ 
He does most of his "thinking out” 
while in motion, either pacing his study 
or walking, or cycling along the “quiet 
roads” of St. John’s Wood or Regent’s 
Park. Like all Englishmen, he has an 
intense love of animals, especially dogs, 
cats, and horses. "He writes more 
easily,” says Salaman, "with a cat in the 
room.” 

Before he begins the actual writing of 
a play, Pinero spends a great deal of 
time in developing in his mind a clear 
picture not only of the action and charac- 
ters, but also of the scenes and places 
where he imagines them to have lived. 
The names of many of his characters he 
obtains in a rather curious way: from 
tombstones in old cemeteries. "Tan- 
queray” and “Orreyed” he found in an 
old church graveyard near his former 
home in St. John's Wood. The time he 
spends on a play varies from over a year 
to a few days: The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebhsmith took fifteen months. The 
Princess and the Butterfly, eleven. The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, nine, The Gay 
Lord Que.r, six, and Lords and Com- 
mons, ten days. 

In an essay on the causes of Steven- 
son’s failure as a playwright, Pinero 
offered definitions of "dramatic talent” 
and “theatrical talent,” which reveal his 
own theories of the stage. The former 
he defined as “the power to project 
characters, and to cause them to tell an 
interesting story thru the medium of 
dialogue.” This talent, he said, is born, 
not made, and it may be developed into 
theatrical talent by study, observation, 
and practice. The latter is defined as 
"the power of making your characters. 


not only tell a story by means of dia- 
logue, but tell it in such skilfully- 
devised form and order as shall, within 
the limits of an ordinary theatrical 
representation, give rise to the greatest 
possible amount of that peculiar kind of 
emotional effect, the production of which 
is the one great function of the theatre.” 

A Continental impression of Pinero is 
given by Auguste Filon, French student 
of the English stage; "I have never 
gazed on Pinero in the flesh, but I have 
seen two portraits of him which have 
struck me. In one, I seem to discover 
the pensive bonhommic of a philosopher 
who looks on at the world from afar; 
the other suggests, rather the frequenter 
of the drawing-rooms — the look in the 
eyes is more alive, the smile more know- 
ing, less calculated to leave one at one’s 
ease. Which of these portraits tells the 
truth? Both of them perhaps. There 
are aspects of Pinero’s work which re- 
spond to these different moods of a 
single mind. Then, the two physiognom- 
ies, which I try to reconcile with each 
other, have this trait in common: they 
both show us a man who observes and 
who reflects.” 

Pinero is short and rather stout, and 
an immaculate dresser. The quickness 
of his movements has never failed to 
impress those who have seen - him. In 
size and build, he has been compared to 
Napoleon. He wears "a conventional 
morning coat, with a flower in the 
buttonhole, checked trousers, and a gray 
bowler hat with a black band.” In this 
“typical get-up,” says Hamilton, he 
“endeavors assiduousl}' to be inconspicu- 
ous.” Hamilton then supplements these 
details of dress with a description of his 
features: “Plis face is wonderful to 
look upon. The clear-cut profile reveals 
his Jewish origin. His eyes are very' 
black — or seem to be, because they are 
so sparkling — and they are overshadowed 
deeply by the bushiest and brownest 
eyebrows I have ever seen. Above these 
eyebrows — which constitute the deepest 
shadow of his face — the forehead slopes 
upward over a high dome which is com- 
pletely bald. This bald head was fringed 
with dark-broM’n hair, until the fringing 
began reluctantly^ to turn gray. But the 
things to be remembered are the spark- 
ling eyes, the thick and bushy eyebrows, 
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WILLIAM PLOSIER 


is at present diviclccl between London 
and the South of France. 

He is tlic author of three novels — 
Turboti IVoIfc, Sado, and The Case is 
Altered. Tlie scene of tlie first is laid 
in Africa; the second deals with Japan; 
the third with London. The last-named 
was a choice of the English Book Society. 
William Plomer has also written three 
books of short stories — I Speak of 
Africa, Paper Houses, and The Child of 
Queen Victoria. He has written, be- 
sides, three small books of verse, but has 
no intention of writing any more, :;nd he 
is the author of a biographical essay on 
Cecil Rhodes. He has contributed to 
numerous periodicals, including the 
Adclphi, Criterion, Calendar of Modern 
Letters, Nation and Athenaeum, Nesv 
Statesman, and Spectator, and to vari- 
ous anthologies. 

5 }! ^ 

William Plomer is the descendant of 
an old and prominent English family. 
Sir Thomas Plomer, mentioned in 
Macaulay’s essays, helped in the defense 
of Warren Hastings, a Sir William 
Plomer was Lord Mayor of London in 
1780, and another William Plomer was 
an earh' governor of New Hampshire. 

Plomer e.vpiains his penchant for wan- 
dering by saying that altho he was born 
a highbrow and will die a highbrow, ‘T 
enjoy the society of savages, outcasts. 


and iiobodies better than that of the rich 
and respectable.” He dislikes games anti 
insists that he pays a servant to play 
golf and bridge for him. He enjoys 
swimming, however. Pie leans to the left 
in politics. Pie has an enthusiastic pref- 
erence for Herman Melville in American 
literature. Pie is unmarried and “be- 
longs to no club or other herd.” 

Turbot t Wolfe, Plomer’s first novel, 
was about Africa. The following book 
of short stories, / Speak of Africa, was 
devoted to the same subject. Because 
of his articles on Japan, certain Japanese 
expressed the hope that Plomer might 
become a second Lafeadio Hearn, but 
in his preface to Paper Houses, a col- 
lection of Japanese sketches and stories, 
he asserted that, “after considerable 
reading, study, and inquiiy, I think that 
to be put on the step ne.xt below Laf- 
eadio Hearn might be considered a doubt- 
ful honor.” 

Plomer’s Japan, as seen in Paper 
Houses and Sado, is not the Japan of 
rice paper prints, clierry blossoms, ivory 
fans, and kimonas so much as the Japan 
of electric lights, tram cars, and trains 
to the suburbs. The American title of 
Sado is They Never Come Back. 

Hugh Walpole saj^s of Plomer, "He 
is going no way but his own. He may 
in some w<ays be considered the most 
promising young man now in English 
letters. His is unqualified genius.” 

Oliver Warner writes in the London 
Bookman : “William Plomer is as thoroly 
equipped as any writer of his age. He 
is cmphaticallj’^ ‘post-war’ in outlook and 
he should be read with scrupulous care 
by anyone to whom the discovery of 
good work and the fashioning of a 
craftsmanship are still of excitement. 
Above all Plomer is an athletic writer. 
He is not interested in sensation or 
solely in immediate effect, but he is 
supple and sure. He demands to be read 
cumulatively, as a good habit.” 

William Plomer’s books; 

Turboll Wolfe, IQ26: Family Tree, 1929; 
Paper Mouses, 1929; Sado, 1931 (American 
title: They Never Come Back, 1932): Five- 
fold Screen, 1932; The Case is Altered, 
1932: Cecil Rhodes, 1933; The Child of Queen 
Victoria, 1933. 

About William Plomer: 

Bookman (London) 82:393 Septemher 1932- 
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Ciianning Pollock ISSO- 

pHANNING POLLOCK. American 
^ playwright, was born March •!, 1880, 
in Washington, D. C. His fatlicr, Alex- 
ander L. Pollock, a native of Austria, 
removed to Omaha, Ncliraska. soon 
afterward and I)ccame editor of the 
Omaha lYorld-Hcrald. Me died of yellow 
fever in 1895, while Consnl-General of 
the United States at San Salvador, and 
Congress commended him for sticlcing 
to his post of duty thniout the cj)idemic 
to which he fell victim. Mis widow, 
Verona E. Pollock {iicc Larkin) was of 
a Virginia family, and afterward mar- 
ried William N. Roach, United States 
Senator from North Dakota. 

“I got a catch-as-catch-can education,” 
Channing Pollock writes. “Public schools 
in Omaha and .Salt 1-ake City, ])rivate 
schools in Austria, a tutor in Central 
America, and a finishing course that al- 
most finished me at a military academy 
in Virginia. The first time I ever entered 
a university was in 1922, when I lectured 
at Harvard.” At sixteen years, he was 
assistant dramatic editor of the U'asli- 
ingloii Post. Then he joined the staff of 
the Nau York Dramatic Mirror, and 
returned to his native cit,v as dramatic 
critic of the lYasliiiif/toit Times. Dis- 
missed for candor that cost the news- 
paper practically all its theatrical adver- 
tising, he returned to New York, where 
he trucked on the docks until he secured 
a position as general press representative 
for William A. Brady. Before he was 
twenty-one, he had written a pl.at', A 
Game of Hearts, which was a failure, 
and made a dramatization of Fraidc Nor- 
ris’ novel. The Pit, which was a huge 
success. For this latter work, he received 
$ 2 , 000 . 

By 1906, young Pollock was a monthly’ 
contributor to at least four magazines — 
Smith’s, Ainslcc’s, Green Book and 
Siiiarl Set; was cclitor and publisher of 
a fifth, the Shozu; general press repre- 
sentative for Sam S. and Lee Shubert; 
mid had produced four more plays: The 
Great Adventurer, The Little Gray Lady, 
Li the Bishop's Carriage, and Clothes. 
Also in 1906, he married Anna Marble, 
daughter of a well known actor ancl 
playwright, Edward Marble, and herself 
successively press representative for the 
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New Vork lIi])])odrnme and (Iscar Mam- 
nierstein's Manbaii.in Opera Mouse. She 
is still living, and still Mrs. Pollock, 
fine week after his marri.age, Pollock 
left the emidoy of the .Shuberts, and 
determined to devote all bis time to 
authorship. 

The result, within the ne.xt fifteen 
years, was a steady llow of books and 
pl.ays. Me published a volume of es.say's 
on the the.-itre. The L'oollights : Fore and 
Aft, and turned out— chielly in collabora- 
tion with the late Rennold W’olf — eight 
musical comedies, revues, and light 
operas, including two Ziegfcld Follies; 
The Red IFidozo ancl The Beauty Shop, 
both great successes with Raymond 
Hitchcock in the leading roles ; My Best 
Girl, which was the first starring vehicle 
of Clifton Crawford; Her Little High- 
ness, with music by Reginald dc Koven ; 
Hell; ancl The Grass JFidozv. Me con- 
tinued to contribute verse, essays, ancl 
short stories to leading magazines— 
the Saturday Evening Post, Pictorial 
Reviezv, Collier's, and others — and wrote 
the ly-rics of a number of popular songs, 
including Ina Claire’s “Marie Odile,” 
Fannie Brice’s “My Man,” ancl Raymond 
Hitchcock’s “M Plymouth Rock Had 
I-andcd on the Pilgrims, Instead of the 
Pilgrims Landing on the Rock.” W^ithin 
the same fifteen years, also, he produced 
numerous vaudeville skits ancl motion 
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pictures, and eight serious plays The 
Traitor, The Inner Shrine, A Perfect 
Lady, The Secret Orchard, Such a Little 
Queen, Roads of Destiny, The Crowded 
Hour, and The Sign on the Door. 

Many of tliese \\-erc ■\'ery genuine suc- 
cesses. The Croii'ded Hour, written in 
collaboration with Edgar Selwyn, was 
presented simultaneously by two com- 
panies, headed by Jane Cowl and Willette 
Kershaw, while Florence Reed was win- 
ning acclaim in Roads of Destiny. The 
Sign on the Door ran a 3 'ear in New 
York, witli Marjorie Rambeau; a year 
in London, with Gladys Cooper; and 
became, perhaps, the first American play 
to be presented in every countr}- in the 
world that boasts a stage. 

In 1921, Pollock wrote, “I’m tired of 
being merely entertaining. I see the stage 
as a platform and a pulpit as well as a 
place of amusement, and I hope never 
to produce another play without social 
purpose." The following t’ear, he pro- 
duced The Fool. Refused by almost 
every manager in New York, this pla)’ 
became the greatest success of its decade. 
After it had packed the Times Square 
Theatre, New York, for a year, six com- 
panies presented it thruout the United 
States, and as manv more in Europe. 
Henry Ainley acted the title role in Lon- 
don, and Alexander Moissi in Vienna. 
Pollock followed The Fool with The 
Enemy, a broadside against the folh' and 
futility of war, which also enjoj’ed long 
runs in New York and London. Both 
pla)'s have been translated into numerous 
languages, and published in various coun- 
tries, including China and Japan. Mr. 
Money penny came after The Enemy, in 
1929, and The House Beautiful in 1931. 

The success of these plavs of “social 
purpose” greatly extended Pollock’s reach 
and activities. First under the manage- 
ment of J. B. Pond, and then of William 
B. Feakin.s, he took to the lecture plat- 
form, and delivered more than 1,000 lec- 
tures in less than two )’ears. He makes 
annual platform appearances for the 
League for Political Education, in Town 
Hall, New York, and for numerous other 
organizations, and in many colleges and 
universities. The hot antagonist of the 
literature and drama of sex and crime, 
the bitter foe of "wise-cracking clever- 


ness and sophistication,” he has been— in 
the words of the Christian Hcrald~"in 
the forefront of every movement for die 
betterment of literature and drama.” At 
the same time, he was almost first in the 
saddle against Prohibition, and has re- 
mained there. 

At fift)’-three. Pollock started to write 
novels. His first one. Star Magic, ran 
seriall}' in die American Magacine, be- 
fore publication in book form. In late 
1933 he was completing his second novel, 
Synthetic Gentleman. He expects to 
dramatize both stories. “Fve got twenty 
years of hard work ahead of me,” he 
writes, “and I shall be very much 
ashamed if it isn’t the best work I have 
ever done.” Meanwhile, he travels e.x- 
tensively, both in Europe and Africa, 
and is a member of various societies — 
the French Society of Dramatic Autliors, 
the British Society of Authors, and the 
Authors’ League of America, in the last 
mentioned two of which he has been 
respectively a director and vice-president. 
He lives in New York City and at Shore- 
ham, Long Island, and regards swimming 
and writing as the two greatest pleasures 
in life. "My only" real talent,” he de- 
clared, a few years ago, “is for friend- 
ship. I know more bisliops and burglars, 
chorus girls and capitalists, bootblacks 
and barons than any other one man in 
the universe.” , 

Channing Pollock’s works: ' 

Plays (including dramatizations, collabora- 
tions, and librettos) : A Game' of Hearts, 
1900; The Pit. 1900; Napoleon the Great, 
1901 ; In the Bishop’s Carriage, 1902; The 
Little Gray Lady, 1903; Clothes, 1906; The 
Secret Orchard, 1907; The Traitor, 190S; 
Such a Little Queen, 1909; The Inner Shrine, 
1909; The Red Widow, 1911; Hell, 19! i; 
My Best Girl, 1912; The Beauty Shop, 1913: 
Her Little Highness, 1913; A Perfect Lady, 
1914; Ziegfeld Follies, 1915; The Grass 
Widow, 1917; Roads of Destiny, 1918: The 
Crowded Hour, 191S1 The Sign on the Door, 
1919; Ziegfeld Follies. 1921; The Fool, 1922: 
The Enemy, 1925; Mr. Monej’pennj', 1928; 
The House Beautiful, 1931 ; Stranglehold, 

1932. 

Books: Behold the Man, 1900; Stage 
Stories, 1901: The Footlights: Fore and Aft, 
1909; Star Magic, 1933. 

About Channing Pollock: 

JIantle, B. American .Playwrights of Today. 

American Afagaoinc 115:39 April 19331 
Ladies’ Home Journal 48:6 November ipl’- 
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Henrik Pontoppidan 1857- 

H ENRIK pontoppidan, Danish 

novelist and short story writer, part 
winner of the Nobel Prize in 1917, was 
bom at Fredericia, in Jutland, Denmark, 
on July 24, 1857, the same year as his 
Danish contemporaries Hermann Bang 
and Karl Gjelleyup. The son of a 
clergj'man, he comes of a distinguished 
old familj' and is a descendant of the 
eighteenth century bishop, Erik Pontop- 
pidan, the author of several books, in- 
cluding The Natural History of Norway. 

Of Henrik Pontoppidan’s many 
brothers, Morten Pontoppidan became 
a famous liberal clergj'man and two 
others, Knud and Erik Pontoppidan, 
prominent doctors. 

The author spent his childhood in 
the provincial town of Randers, in Jut- 
land, whither the family moved. (He 
was made an honorary freeman of the 
town in 1933.) Of sturd)^ physique, he 
took part in boyhood sports and in holi- 
days went on long walking tours. In 
sdiopi he was known for his radical 
opinions on astronomy and religion. 

Pontoppidan rebelled against the 
family clerical tradition and studied en- 
gineering at the Polytechnic Institute in 
Copenhagen, but gave it up in 1877 be- 
fore completing the training. After a 
visit to Switzerland, where he wrote 
his early sketches, he became a teacher 
at the folk high school conducted by 
his brotlie'r Morten in- the north of Zea- 
land. He was married to the daughter 
of a farmer in a neighboring parish and 
went to live there. A few years later 
he and his wife M’ere divorced. 

A collection of short stories called 
Clipped Wings was Pontoppidan’s first 
book and it established him as a satirist. 
I he stories pictured the unhappy social 
conditions among the peasants and made 
indirect attacks on the church and the 
. ™'ddle class. The book appeared 
"’ben he was twenty-four ymars 
old, and from that time on, he devoted 
nimselt entirely to writing. 

r ? years, he pub- 

isned^ a succession of short story' vol- 
™ionn same satiric vein, culminating 
m 1690 with Clouds, a direct attack on 
le conservative government, and 
tromclcs, which contained the lines: 

Pontoppidan: pon-top'i-dan 


It is no use being hatched from the 
egg of an eagle if one is brought up in 
a poultry yard.” His first novel,. The 
Congregation at Sandingc, appeared in 
1883, satirizing tlie folk high school cul- 
ture. To earn his living during these 
years, he worked as a journalist. 

Arvarded a traveling legacy in 1890, 
Pontoppidan visited Italy' and Germany' 
with his second wife (the daughter of 
a civil servant). Upon returning to 
Denmark, he lived for a time in the 
provinces, tlien settled in Copenhagen 
and became a leader in educational and 
literary' life. He often gave advice to 
young writers. For a short period he 
took up journalistic work again, tliis 
time on a radical paper, the PoUtiken, 
which he made the target of a violent 
attack in two of his later novels. 

In 1891 Pontoppidan began a group 
of novels with the main title The 
Promised Laud. The opening volume. 
Mould, was followed in 1892 by' The 
Promised Laud and by' The Day of 
Judgment in 1895. The trilogy' is a cul- 
tural, ecclesiastical, and political satire, 
with a clergyman for the chief character. 
The period is 1880 and the setting north- 
ern Zealand. The Promised Land went 
thru six editions and sold 36,000 copies 
in Denmark. 
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From 1S9S to 1904 Pontoppidan la- 
bored on an ambitious eight-volume 
cvcle, Lucky Per. The title is ironic. 
Lucky Per 'was the son of a minister 
who, like Pontoppidan liimself, revolted 
against his home and failed to realize 
his engineering ambitions. Readers of 
tlie book recognized a portrait of Georg 
Brandes among the minor characters. 
The work was praised for its scenes of 
Copenhagen at tlie turn of the century 
and for its picture of the Jewish aris- 
tocracy. 

The third major project undertaken 
by Pontoppidan was The Kingdom of 
the Dead, picturing the political change 
which had taken place in Denmark in 
1901. The five volumes, Torbcii and 
Jytic, Storcholt, Publicans and Sinners, 
Enslcv’s Death, and Favsingholm, ap- 
peared between 1912 and 1915. 

Pontoppidan’s method in each of his 
long works was to publish them first as 
a series of small books, each with its 
own title, then rewrite the books and 
collect them under the main title. 

Lucky Per marked the peak of Pon- 
toppidan’s career and his popularit}' de- 
clined during the years that followed, 
altlio he continued to write novels and 
short stories for more than twenh’ years 
afterward. On several occasions he tried 
his hand at drama, but none of his own 
plavs had the success of Sven Leopold’s 
adaptation of one of his short stories, 
“The Royal Guest.” 

When tlie Nobel Prize in Literature 
was awarded to Pontoppidan in 1917 
“for his profuse descriptions of Danish 
life today.” there was widespread sur- 
prise. The American Scandinax'ian Rc- 
vieso voiced die opinion of main' tliat 
the author’s productivity was past and 
that lie did not liave the “mastering 
genius that would entitle him to the 
prize.” He shared the honor with Karl 
Gjellerup. 

Pontoppidan ceased writing books in 
1927 with jl/oii’.f Hcai-en, a novel deal- 
ing with official Denmark during the 
War. Going into quiet retirement in 
Copenhagen, he wrote only an occasional 
newspaper article, and remained aloof 
from society. When a banquet was ar- 
ranged in honor of his seven^v-fifth 
birthday in the summer of 1932. he had 
it canceled. • I 


The author’s hair and neatly trininied 
beard are snow white and there are deep 
furrows under his e3-es. He is an honor- 
ary member of the Danish Society of 
Novelists and of the London P.E.N. 
Club. 

H. G. Topsoe-Jensen says: “Henrik 
Pontoppidan is a realist true to his con- 
victions, a merciless opponent of all that 
is visionarv and of all obscurantisni, but 
he directs his keen criticism also against 
both Naturalism and Individualism, altlio 
he has an intellectual kinship with both. 
In his later works one notes a steady 
growth of his conviction as to the in- 
tellectual bankruptc}' of the “iModern 
Awakening.” This finds its most notable 
expression in his poem on the occasion 
of the seventieth birthday of Georg 
Brandes (1912). In his skepticism and 
his mordant irony he is reminiscent of 
Ibsen, whom he surpasses in claritv of 
tliought, but with Pontoppidan criticism 
is often accompanied by intense sym- 
pathy and b\' a desire to understand 
those whose modes of thought differ 
from his own. His particular field is 
the realistic picture of his own times — 
occasionally with a somewhat indiscreet 
use of a living model.” 

The works of Pontoppidan have been 
translated into German, French, Hun- 
garian, Swedish, and English. An Amer- 
ican translation of Lucky Per was in 
preparation late in 1933. 

Henrik Pontoppidan’s principal works 
(Danish titles given in English) : 

Short Stories: Clipped Wings, iSSi; Vil- 
lage Sketdics, 1SS3: From the Cottages, 1SS7; 
Clouds, iSco; Chronicles. iSpo. 

Groui’ A’’ovels : The Promised Land (three 
volumes) 1801-95 : Luck}' Per (eight volumes) 
180S-1904; The Kingdom of the Dead (five 
volumes) 1910-15. 

Other Kovels ; The Congregation at Sand- 
inge, 1SS.5; Mimosa, iSSG; 'Night Watch, 
1894; kfayor Hoeclc and His Wife, 1005; 
Hans Kvast and Mclusine, 1907; Man's 
Heaven, 1927. 

Pl.w; The Wild Birds. 

English translations of Henrik Pon- 
toppidan’s works : 

Emanuel. 1S92; The Promised Land, i8}6. 

About Henrik Pontoppidan; 

ytarble. A. K. The Nohet Price Il^iiiiters 
ill Lilernlurr ; Topsoe-Jensen, H. G. Nmiidui- 
az-ian Literaliirc. 

American Scandinavian Pezdeze 21 :7 Janu- 
ary 19,53; Conlcmporary Rcficza 117:374 IQCO 
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Ernest Poole 1880- 

E rnest POOLE, American author, 
was born in Chicago on January 23, 
1880, in an old-fashioned red brick house 
on the North Side. His parents were 
Abram and Mary Howe Poole. He 
went to a private school, took some part 
in athletics, and played the violin. After 
completing his preparatory education, he 
devoted a year to the stud}^ of music. 
At Princeton he was a constant browser 
in the library and a member of the Cap 
and Gown Club. He says his attempts 
at college activities were hardly success- 
ful — he was dropped from the Mandolin 
Club, he failed election as an editor of 
the daily paper, and his libretto of a 
light opera was refused by the .Dramatic 
Club — but he had a good time and was 
an honor student. After graduation in 
1902 he went to live at the University 
Settlement on the Lower East Side of 
AEw York Cit}’. 

“For six weeks that autumn,” he re- 
calls, "I spent most of my nights with 
the several hundred newsboys down on 
Park Row, the kind -of kids that sleep 
out all night. A few of them were 
taking dope and that led me into China- 
town. The local undertaker there took 
me into some deep little holes that most 
tourists never see. I wrote an article 
about Chinatown and about the news- 
boys. It was taken by McClure’s — and 
at Once I decided I was a writer. Only 
fiction from now on ! So I wrote five or 
six short stories. All were declined. 
And I went back to articles — taking my 
material, in those next two years, from 
the New York tenements, the docks, 
the sweatshops, a big teamsters’ strike, 
Tammany Clubs- of the grand old days, 
the Bowe^', and small East Side cafes. 
I lived with a Yale man who was con- 
nected with the New York police force. 
A one-eyed white slaver used to drop 
m now and then for a poker game at 
mght. I saw a good deal, and wrote a 
lot^ more articles, and short stories, too.” 

In 1904 Poole went to Chicago as a 
news correspondent during the stock- 
yard strike. He lived for five weeks in 
the stocl-jj-ards, becoming press agent for 
the Union, so as to see the strike from 
me inside. The next jmar he went to 
Russia as correspondent for the Outlook 


during the attempted revolution and 
spent “some dizzy exciting months.” At 
the end he found himself down on the 
edge of Persia, with a Russian who was 
a secret service agent for Japan in the 
Russian- Japanese War. “My secret 
service agent friend and I got arrested 
down there and things looked bad for a 
little while. Then they decided to let 
us go — and in thirty-eight hours we 
drove a hundred and eighty-four miles, 
using thfrt 3 '-two horses in eight relays, 
up over the great mountain pass where 
the Huns came into Europe — and so we 
reached the Russian Steppes and came 
back to England.” 

After wandering about Europe for a 
year or so, writing more articles, Poole 
returned to New York and married Mar- 
garet Winterbotham of Chicago on Feb- 
ruar}'- 12, 1907. They lived in Greenwich 
Village and had three children, two boys 
and a girl. In the next five or six years 
Poole wrote twelve plays, tearing up 
about half of them. Three were pro- 
duced — None So Blind and A Man's 
Friends in New York, Take Your Medi- 
cine in Boston and on the road. “No 
big success on any one,” he remarks, 
“but I had a lot of fun out of it all.” 
He spent a great deal of time on the 
river front and on the docks, writing 
sketches and stories. In 1913 he started 
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a novel, The Harbor, and finished it in 
a year and a half, drawing on his obser- 
vations of life in the New York tene- 
ments and among tlie striking laborers 
of Chicago. It was published in 1915. 
During the next fifteen years he wrote 
seventeen more novels and books. 

In the autumn of 1914, Poole was 
Sent to Berlin as war correspondent for 
the Saturday Evening Post. He spent 
about a year on the eastern front and 
later on the western front with the Bava- 
rian army. The next two years he was 
back home, and in 1916 his novel. His 
Family, took the Pulitzer prize for the 
best American novel of -the year. In 
1917 he went again to Russia for the 
Post, and wrote a series of articles deal- 
ing with the life in the Russian villages 
during the first montlis of the Revolu- 
tion. These were published later in two 
books. The Dark People, and The 
Village. 

Following the War, Poole settled in a 
house on &st 48th Street, New York, 
and produced a long succession of vol- 
umes, mostly novels. “Nine-tenths of 
my working time I have spent at my 
table with a pencil writing books,” he 
says. He writes in New York in the 
winters, and in the summers at his home 
in the White Mountains, where he en- 
joys skiing and tramping for recreation. 
Sometimes he goes there in tlie winter, 
too, as he likes the winter best. “Cold 
and gorgeous, still and grand,” is the 
way he describes his mountain retreat, 
which is near Franconia, N.H. 

In 1929 he wrote a biography of Cap- 
tain Dollar, of the Dollar Line, for the 
Saturday Evening Post. In the spring 
of 1933 he published Great Winds, a 
novel of the world economic crisis. Man}' 
of his books have been translated, and 
serialized in foreign magazines. The 
Harbor has been published in nine dif- 
ferent countries. 

Poole’s method of writing is explained 
in his account of how he wrote his novel. 
Danger'. “For some months I worked on 
sketches and outlines, making quite vol- 
uminous notes. I then wrote the first 
draft in a fashion so rough that nobody 
but rnyself could possibly have deciph- 
ered it. From this I dictated the second 
draft, and during the year that followed 


I wrote and rewrote it perhaps five or 
six times.” 

He sums up his career by saying, “Pvc 
worked hard. I’ve been lucky — not too 
successful — just enough.” 

Ernest Poole’s works; 

Novels: The Harbor, 1913; His Family, 
1917; His Second Wife, 1918; Blind, 1920; 
Beggar’s Gold, 1921; Millions, 1922; Danger, 
1923; The Avalanche, 1924; Hunter’s Moon, 
1925; With Eastern Eyes, 1926; Silent Storms, 
1927; Car of Croesus, 1930; The Destroyer, 
1931 ; Great Winds, 1933- 

Sketches AND 'Tales : The Little Dark 
Man, 1923. 

Non-fiction: The Dark People, 1918; The 
Village, 1918; Nurses on Horseback, 1932. 

About Ernest Poole: 

Baldwin, C. C. The fl/cn Who Make Our 
Novels; More, P. E. Shelburne Essays: 
Eleventh Scries. 

Katherine Anne Porter 1894- 

Autobiographical sketch of Katherine 
Anne Porter, American author: 

T WAS born May 15, 1894, at Indian 

Creek, Texas, brought up in Texas 
and Louisiana, and educated in small 
southern schools for girls. I was pre- 
cocious, nervous, rebellious, unteachable, 
and made life very uncomfortable for 
myself, and I suppose for those around 
me. In fact, simply a certain type of 
child. As soon as I learned to . form 
letters on paper, at about three years, I 
began to write stories, and this has been 
the basic and absorbing occupation, the 
intact line of my life which directs my 
actions, determines my point of view, 
profoundly affects my character and per- 
sonality, my social beliefs and economic 
status, and the kind of friendships I 
form. I did not choose this vocation, and 
if I had had any say in the matter, I 
would not have chosen it. I made no 
attempt to publish anything until about 
ten years ago, but I have written and 
destroyed manuscripts quite literally by 
the trunkful. I say trunkful because I 
have spent fifteen years wandering about, 
weighted horribly with masses of paper 
and little else. Yet for this vocation I 
was and am willing to live and die, and 
I consider very few other things of the 
slightest importance. 

All my intense growing years were 
lived completely outside of literary 
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centers ; I knew no other writers and liad 
no one to consult with on the single vital 
issue of my life. This self-imposed isola- 
tion, which seems to have been almost 
unconscious on my part, a natural way 
of living, prolonged and made more diffi- 
cult my discipline as artist. But it saved 
me from discipleship, personal influences, 
and membership in groups. I began to 
read at about five years and have read 
ever since, but my reading until m3' 
twenty-fifth year was the most important, 
being a grand sweep of all English and 
translated classics from the beginning up 
to about 1800. And then I began with 
tlie newcomers, and found new incite- 
ments. 

Within the past dozen 3'ears I have 
lived in New Orleans, Chicago, Denver, 
Mc.xico Cit)’, New York, Bermuda, Ber- 
lin, Basel, and now live in Paris, and 
in all these places I have done book- 
reviewing, political articles, hack writing 
of all kinds for newspapers, editing, 
re-writing other people’s manuscripts, by 
way of earning a living, and a sorry 
living it was, too. Without the help of 
devoted friends I should have perished 
many times over. 

Jly short stories have been published 
by Century, transition, tlie Neiu Masses, 
ihc Second American Caravan, the Gyro- 
scope, Scribner’s, and the Hound and 
Horn; poems in Measure and Pagany. 
A small collection of short stories was 
published in 1930 under the title of 
Hoteering^ Judas. In 1931 I received a 
Guggenheim Fellowship for writing 
abroad and as this is written I am still 
working on ny- no\'el Redeemers 

whicli I began in Me.xico years ago. A 
book of old French songs which I trans- 
lated last 3-enr will be published in Paris 
this summer [1933]. I have also resumed 
work on a stud\- of Cotton Mather, which 
1 began in 1927, got half wa}' thru, and 
bad to give up for other work. 

_ Political!}- my bent is to the Left. As 
tor esthetic bias, my one aim is to tell 
a straight sfoi-}- arid to give true testi- 
mony. My personal life has been the 
jumbled and apparently irrelevant mass 
01 c.Npericnces which can only happen, 

think, to a woman who goes with her 
mind permanently absent from the place 
where she is. M}- plysical e\'e is un- 
naturally far-sighted, and I have no 
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doubt this affects tvy temperament in 
some way. I have ver}- little time sense 
and almost no sense of tiistancc. I have 
no sense of direction and have seen a 
great deal of the world by getting com- 
pletely lost and simply taking in the 
scenery as I roamed about getting my 
bearings. I lack entirely a respect for 
money values, and for caste of any kind, 
social or intellectual or whatever. I have 
a personal and instant interest in every 
human being that comes within ten feet 
of me. and I have never seen any two 
alike, but I discover the most marvelous 
differences. It is the same with furred 
animals. I love best remembered land- 
scapes two or three countries away- I 
should like to settle to live in a place 
where I might swim in the sea, sail a 
cat boat, and ride horseback. These are 
the only recreations I really care for, and 
they all talcc a good deal of elbow room. 
Not for nothing am I the great-great- 
great-grand daughter of Daniel Boone. 

This spring in'' Paris [1933] 1 married 
Eugene Pressly, originally from Penn- 
sylvania, and we plan to live here for 
several years. 

Katherine Anne Porter’s works: 

What Price Marriage? (compiler) 1927: 
Flowering tiidas, 1030: French Song Book, 
193 . 1 - 

About Katherine .Xnne Porter: 

Publishers' Weekly nS:i/47 October II, 
1930. 
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William Sydney Porter 
See “Henry, 0.” 

Marcel Proust 1S7 1-1922 

M arcel PROUST, French novelist, 
was born on July 10, 1871, in 
Paris, at 9 Boulevard IMalesherbes. Pic 
came into an upper middle class family. 
Plis father Dr. Adrien Proust, a public 
hygienist of renown, who lectured at 
the Faculty of Medicine and visited the 
City hospitals, derived from an old 
Catholic family settled for centuries 
near Chartres ; his mother, the former 
Mile. Weil, of Jewish descent, seems to 
have been a lovable sort of person, in- 
telligent and sensitive. Thru the mar- 
riage of one of her relatives, one Mile. 
Neuburger, the philosopher Plenri Berg- 
son became a member of the family. 

IMarcel spent his childhood at 9 Boule- 
vard Malesherbes ; during the summer 
months he would go to one of his 
uncles’ estate in Illicrs (county-town of 
Eure-ct-Loir) some ten miles from 
Chartres, nested on smiling fields of 
green. Marcel loved the place, and the 
memorable descriptions of Combray, the 
imaginary village of Remembrance of 
Things Past, contain a great deal of 
Illicrs added to a bit of Auteuil where 
his maternal granduncle owned a coun- 
try home. 

At the age of eleven Marcel entered 
the Lycee Condorcet, but his health did 
not permit him to attend regularly. Two 
years previously on returning with his 
parents and some friends from a stroll 
in the Bois de Boulogne he had suffered 
a terrible attack of asthma, the disease 
which tortured him to the ven' end of 
his life. 

At the lycee, l^Iarcel followed with 
keen interest the course in French his- 
torjf given by Jaliffier, and, especially, 
tlie course in natural history ; he\ seemed 
equally dazzled by the deeds and gestures 
of lofty personages and by the behavior 
of birds and fishes. After school hours, 
and on Thursdaj's and Sundays, he 
found recreation at the Champs Elysces, 
but instead of playing with other' chil- 
dren. he amused his more high-brow 
friends (Leon Brunschvig, now a mem- 
ber of the Institut, Robert Dreyfus, Paul 

Proust: proost 


Lcclercq, etc.) with his delectable chat- 
ter, already bent on probing into phil- 
osophical and psychological strata. Pic 
tallced endlessly about David Copper- 
field and the death of Dora ; he waxed 
enthusiastic about Leconte de Lisle; 
he puzzled his companions with the 
esoteric poems of IMallarme, and un- 
covered the hidden beauties — compar- 
able to Bossuet, he claimed — in the 
verses of Baudelaire, One can readily 
see that the intellectual fodder of the 
young boy could not be choicer or wider 
in range. Another of his ubiquitous 
adorations was the theatre : those were 
the grand days of Sarah Bernhardt and 
Moimet-Sull}'. The Comedie Franqaisc 
loomed on the horizon, a splendid cathe- 
dral of dramatic art. Marcel was fas- 
cinated with all the tinsel and emptiness 
that stood then for the best literaiy 
traditions. 

As he grew older, Marcel’s health 
became steadily feebler. Instead of the 
delightfully long summers at Illicrs, he 
had to resign himself to a late autumn 
month at Trouvillc, Cabourg, or Houl- 
gatc. On finishing his baccalaureate, he 
enlisted (November 1SS9) as volunteer 
in the 76th Infantry Regiment stationed 
at Orleans. Of course his health ex- 
empted him from fatigue duty and other 
vexatious obligations, and Colonel Arv- 
ers treated him wilb utmost kindness. 
He exhausted his experiences complctel)’. 
Nothing was ever lost in his presence: 
he observed everything, even details 
which the average man considers of no 
consequence. While in the barracks, he 
concentrated on “the world of the 
army,’’ and those long discussions in 
The Gticrmantes JVay between the nar- 
nator and Robert de Saint-Loup had a 
foundation in the experiences of this 
epoch. 

At the completion of his volunteering, 
Marcel returned home. Dr. Adrien 
Proust had planned the careers of his 
two sons ; Robert was to become a 
phvsician (and he ‘did!); Marcel, a 
lawyer (and he did not!). He preferred 
attending the lectures on philosophy to 
those on Roman law or evidence. At 
the lycee his rhetoric instructor, one 
Darlu, had interested him in ideas, and 
soon Marcel found his way into the 
works of Boutroux, Lachclicr, Ravais- 
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son, and more far-reaching and determ- 
ining — Henri Bergson. His love for 
literature easily revealed the direction 
of Marcel’s ambition: he had written 
poems and essa3's, and, cspeciallj', at 
lifteen, the famous descriptive passage 
of the steeples of Martinvillc which 
later he collected in Pastiches ct McT 
amjes, and incorporated, without revi- 
sion, in Sscaiiii’s I Fay. 

Besides literature (or perhaps because 
of it) jMarcel was attracted b}' the liter- 
ary salons and the aristocratic life of 
the Faubourg Saint Germain, into which 
he gradualh- penetrated to become the 
much petted “little Marcel.” His first 
important contact was the salon of 
Jladame Straus. There some of the 
young bloods decided to start a maga- 
zine. As usual, each one had to pay a 
monthly fee to keep it going. With the 
help of Robert Dreyfus, Robert dc 
Flers, Fernand Gregh, Daniel Halevy, 
and Henri Barbussc, Lc Banquet was 
able to appear in March 1892. Curi- 
ously enough even;' member of Lc Ban- 
quet later became famous cither in liter- 
ature or politics. One cannot help 
admiring the breadth and variety of the 
publication. While Leon Blum (now 
■Socialist leader) sang quatrains to the 
moon, Halev}' translated Ibsen, Gregh 
launched himself into a searching anal}'- 
sis of Nietzsche, and others discussed 
at great length the works of Schopen- 
hauer, Rossetti, Swinburne, etc. Proust’s 
contributions varied from portraits of 
ladies and courtesans, to “landscapes” 
and book reviews. As a critic he ap- 
peared kindly disposed, rarely mordant 
or ironic. Totall}' ignorant of literarj' 
strategy (or too honest) he did not 
Hatter enough — and as Pierre-Quint said, 
he suffered for it. His attitude was con- 
stmitly misunderstood. B e c a u se he 
mixed with diverse, often inimical, 
groups, he was never considered an ally. 
He remained on the margin, dubbed and 
classified as “little Marcel.”— the ama- 
teur, the reactionary, the boulcvardicr, 
the snob. 

Besides a plaquette. Portraits dc 
Pemtres, printed in 1896 and containing 
poems hr' Proust and four piano-pieces 
b}' Reynaldo Hahn, during that same 
year appeared Lcs Plaisirs ct Ics Jours, 
a collection of sketches and stories. Not 


a little of the publishers’ emphasis was 
placed on the illustrations by Madeleine 
Lemairc and the preface bj' Anatole 
France — signed by France but probably 
concocted b}' Mine. Arman de Caillavet 
who saw in “little Marcel”; “a depraved 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre and an in- 
genuous Petronius. . .” The book caused 
no stir whatever and was soon forgotten. 

In 1900 Proust went to Venice and 
stayed there for a while. On his return 
he went on cultivating his social life and 
his admiration for Ruskin. In fact, dur- 
ing that same j’car he published in Lc 
Mcrcurc dc Prance an essay entitled 
“Ruskin a Notre Dame d’Amiens.” 
However, his translations of the Bible of 
Amiens and Sesame and Lilies did not 
appear till 1904 and 1906 respective!}'. 

Between 1900 and 1905, especially, 
Proust familiarized himself with the 
atmosphere and characters that later 
impregnated his masterpiece with such 
convincing reality. During this period 
he contributed a series of articles to 
Lc Figaro describing the salons which 
he frequented. The receptions at Prin- 
cess Mathilde’s furnished him with the 
material for the elaborate soirees at the 
Princess de Guermantes’ and the Prin- 
cess de Parma’s. He went into ecstasy 
on discovering at Coppett, in the draw- 
ing room of Count d’Assonville, the 
furniture which belonged to Mme. de 
Stael and Mme. Recamier. In the salon 
of Princess Edmond de Polignac he met 
that scion of history — the Prince de 
Polignac. At Mme. de Caillavet’s Sun- 
days he listened to the old master Anatole 
France, and at Madeleine Lemaire’s to 
Mounet-Sully reciting poetry and to 
Massenet or Saint Saens improvising at 
the piano, and, finally, at Mme. Anber- 
non’s he attended the first performance 
in France of Ibsen’s The Doll's House. 
For a short while, one must add, “little 
Marcel” grew from a gracious guest and 
conversationalist into a full-fledged hero : 
he had a duel with Jean Lorrain ! Dur- 
ing this period Leon Daudet used to see 
Marcel quite frequently at the Cafe 
Weber; the pale young man “with the 
eyes of a doe” would arrive about half 
past seven, asked for nothing but a 
bunch of grapes and a glass of water, 
and would talk and talk about the social 
world, the theatre, and the literary pref- 
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ereiices that were moulding liim; be- 
sides Ruskin, George Eliot, Tlionias 
Hard}', Henry James, Emerson, and 
especially Saint Simon and Bergson. 

In 1901 the Prousts moved from 
9 Bouievard Maiesherbes to 45 Rue 
Courcclk's. In 1903 Dr. Proust died, 
and two years later, Mme. Proust. His 
motlier’s death was an e.xtrcmely painful 
blow to Marcel, for she had spoiled and 
petted Iiim from the earliest, and pro- 
tected and humored him always. Tenderly 
she saw to it that iier thirty-yeai'-okl 
“little boy” had warm sheets and drank 
his hot potions before going to sleep. 
With that haven of security (object 
libido, as the psychoanal}'sts say) gone, 
Marcel drifted for a tvhile; then moved 
to 102 Boulevard Haussmann; locked 
himself up in a dark, corklinecl room; 
and for seventeen years toiled inces- 
santly till the very day of his death. 
Here Marcel Proust composed the most 
voluminous and, according to many 
critics, the greatest of modern novels: 
Remembrance of Things Past. At ver}'- 
rare instances he left his room, generally 
after midnight, to e.xamine his models: 
to see whether the Prince de Sagan 
carried )iis monocle in the usual Ely-hon, 
to ask Mme. de C. . , if she stnn e-ept 
the hat she wore twenty 3 'ears ag^'-at 
such and such a soiree, to watch from 
a closed taxi his beloved apple blossoms. 


Proust tolerated no sound, no light, no 
smell (not even the scent from the 
chesnut-trees of the Boulevard or the 
perfumed handkerchiefs of his visitors) ; 
he slept fully clothed down to gloves, 
and, when in a hotel, he always rented 
the rooms above and to either side of 
him for fear of noise. He kept in touch 
with the world thru those countless ex- 
haustive letters which now fill over a 
dozen volumes. 

Few persons gave any serious atten- 
tion to the seclusion, of the "eccentric” 
Proust, of the social-lion of former 
years, society columnist for Lc Figaro, 
so that when in 1911, on completing the 
first seven hundred pages of his book, 
he looked about for a publisher, he 
could convince none as to the signifi- 
cance of his creation. Tired of refusals 
and afraid of death, he decided to pub- 
lish it at his own e.xpensc. Under these 
conditions, Bernard Grasset printed Dit 
Cole dc Ches Szvann [Stvann's Way) 
in 1913. Only a few of his friends— 
Leon Daudet, Maurice Rostand, Jacques- 
Ernile Blanche — and the old, veteran 
Paul Souday, critic for, Lc Temps, paid 
any attention to it. A short notice by 
Gbcon brouglit tlie book to the attentioji 
of Jacques Riviei-e who liked it and 
primed in bis Nouvclle Revue Fraii(aisc 
(June and July 1914) e.xcerpts from 
Lc Cote dc Guerwautes ' ( The Guer- 
mautes IFay). 

After the appearance of Swann’s 
TFay, five anguishing years elapsed. In 
the latter part of 1918, A I'Ombre des 
Jeunes Fillcs cn Fleurs {Within a Bud- 
ding Grove) saw the light. 'Immediately 
Proust’s friends came to the rescue — 
not merely to broadcast their praise in 
periodicals but to get for him the Gon- 
court Prize. The}’ succeeded; Proust 
won the Goncourt Prize for 1919. This 
official recognition came after his forty- 
eighth annir’ei'sary. During the next 
three years, the last of his existence, he 
worked like a maniac racing with death. 
When he died on November 18, 1922, 
he had completed A la Recherche dtt 
Temps Perdu but had proofread only as 
far as Sodom ct Gomorrhe (Cities of 
the Plain) (half the entire wOrk) and, 
alas, proofreading was decidedly , im- 
portant in his case: it meant rewriting, 
elongating beyond belief, adding volume 
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ujwn volume. A few hour;; before his 
death lie asked his servant to briiiK to 
his lied a certain page from his manu- 
script wherein the agony of one of his 
characters was described — because ‘‘1 
have several retouchings to make here, 
now that I find myself in the same 
predicament.” 

Such are, in lirief, the external in- 
cidents in the life of Marcel IVoust. 
For his inner life one has to turn to 
his semi-autobiographical Rcmcmhrtntcc 
of Things Past. 

This novel which was intended in 
1913 to contain three volumes, grew 
centerwise, as Proust wedged into it 
thirteen more volumes. ’I'lie author 
gradually discarded a mere recording of 
the deeds and privacies of a few indi- 
viduals for vaster flights. And with un- 
questionable success he endeavored to 
emphasize the fifty-year birth-growth- 
death of a few social circles, and the 
curious graft and fusion of an aristo- 
cratic class (Guermautes) with a refined 
bourgeoisie (Swann) and a mediocre 
middle class (Verdurin). 

In Mile, de Saint Loup, Swann’s way 
became one with Guerniantes’ way. As 
the inspiration and analysis extended 
from individual to clan, it included re- 
sorts, villages, towns (Ilalbcc, Combray, 
Doncicres), cities (Paris, \'enicc) and 
one nation. As Proust iilumbed new 
depths, he sensed new dimensions. He 
telescoped the frivolous life of an epoch 
and the ramifications of its society, cur- 
rent sentiments, volitional expressions, 
dreams and nightmares, into a sustained 
epic. 

Proust’s Rcvicmbraiicc of Things Past 
rests on those accidental recoveries of 
sensation which signify an absolutism of 
the personality lodged in the rclativi.sm 
of the body. The dipping of a madc- 
leinc in an infusion of tea sent him on 
his e.xtcnsive pilgrimage thru uncharted 
zones. Then the steeples of Martinville, 
a musty smell in a public lavatorj-, t?irce 
trees, a hedge of hawthorne, the unbut- 
toning of his shoes, served as narrative 
concatenations. In the last volume of 
the series, The Past Recaptured, all 
threads are brought into relevant com- 
position. This final volume is the best 
explanation of Proustism, a discourse on 


method wherein the novelist reveals the 
secret of his craft. The Past Recaptured 
might be called Proust's Book of Reve- 
lation. At the Princesse de Guermautes’ 
afternoon reception the sc;ds of his life 
are ojieiied for him with the stumbling 
of his feet on S(jme unevenly cut flag- 
stones, with the sound of a spoon strik- 
ing against a plate, with the starchy 
stiffness of a napkin drawn over his 
mouth. In revisiting certain green 
islands of sensation that surge uj) from 
the bottom of his mind at these fortuit- 
ous "calls,” it is ns tlio his whole being 
leaps ouisifle of time to enjoy an experi- 
ence in its pure state, divorced from 
past or present by being simultaneous 
on both levels. .‘\nd he under.staiids that 
his destiny is to incarnate and interpret 
that reality within ; to embody in a 
work of art the secret of that ecstasy. 

In Proust’s vast canvas depicting 
I'"rench society from 1S70 to 1914, one 
witnesses the gradual development of 
a super-sensitive child slowly becoming 
aware of himself and of the individuals 
around him. As he follows the trajec- 
tory of the .Swanns, of the Gucrmantcs, 
of the \'erdurins, as he suffers inde- 
scribable tortures in the hands of his 
Gilbertes and Albertines, he senses the 
historical forces forming, transforming, 
and annihilating certain institutions. Re- 
membrance of Things Past has been 
considered one of the great works of 
contemporary literature and one of the 
greatest of all time because of Proust’s 
profound knowledge of human nature. 
Ills mastery of technique, his astonishing 
observation, and his truthful translation 
of atmosphere and character. 

The works of Marcel Proust: 

Portraits dc Pciutres (with four piaiio- 
picccs l)y Reynaldo Hahn) i8o6; Lcs Plaisirs 
ct !cs Jours, iS</): La IJilde d’Aniiciis (trans- 
lation of John Kuskin’s Jtihic of Amiens) 
iSoft; Sesame ct tes Lys (translation of John 
Ruskin's Sesame and Lilies) jpoO; A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu, 191.5-1927: Du 
Cote dc picz Swann, 1913, A I’Omhrc dcs 
Jcunes I'illcs cn Fleur, 1918, Lc Cote dc 
.Gucrmantcs, 1020, Le Cote dc Gucrmantcs— 
So’domc et Gomorrhe,' 1021, Sodome ct Go- 
morrhe, 1922, La Prisonnierc, 192.5, jMbertinc 
pispariic, 1926, Lc Temps Rctrouve, 1927; 
Pastiches ct MelaiiRcs, 1919; Preface to Jac- 
ques F.milc Blanclic’s Profos dc Pcintres, 
1919: Preface to Paul ^lorand’s Tendres 
I Stocks; Chroniqtics (collected articles) 1927. 
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The works of Jilnrccl Proust in Eng- 
lish translation : 

Remembrance of Tilings Past, 1922-1932 
(complete translation by C. K. Scott Mon- 
criclR except for llie last volume, Le Temps 
Retrouve, done in England by Stephen Hud- 
son as Time Regained, JO31, and in the 
United States by Frederick A. Blossom as 
The Past Recaptured, 1932) : Swann’s XVay, 
lo’j, Within a Budding Grove, 1024, The 
tiuennantes Way, 1925, Cities of titc Plain, 
1027, The Captive, 1929, The Sweet Cheat 
Cone, tQ,?0, Time Regained, 1931 (in Ameri- 
can version. The Past Recaptured, 1932) ; 
Preface to Paul ilorand’s Green Shoots, 1924. 

About iMarcel Proust: 

Abraham, P. Proust: Pecherches siir la 
Creation Intellcctiielle ; .Arcssy, L. Rcehcrchc 
de MarecI Proust; Beckett, S. Proust; Bell, 
C. Proust; Benoist-Mecliin. M. La Mustque 
ct I'linwortalite Dans I'Oetrere de Marcel 
Proust; Blanche, J.-E. Mes Modelcs; Blondcl, 
C. La Psi'chograf'hie de ^^oreel Proust; Bon- 
net, H. Deux Etudes sur Proust; Bos, C. de. 
.df't’roximatioits; Clcrmont-Tonerre, E. de. 
Robert de Montesquiou et Marcel Proust; 
Cor, R. On Rouiaitcicr de la Pertu et iin 
Peiulre du rice: Charles Dickens et Marcel 
Proust; Cremieux, B. Du Cote de Marcel 
Proust; Ctirtitis, R. Frausosischcr Geist in 
Xeuen Euro fa and Marcel Proust; Dandieii, 
A. Marcel Proust: Sa Rezrlation Psycho- 
logique; Daudet, C. Refertoire des Person- 
nages de "A la Reeherchc du Temfs Perdu”; 
Drcvfus, R. Soufcnirs sur MarecI Proust; 
Duffiier, J. L’Oeuvre de Glared Proust: 
Etude Metlico-Psychologiquc; Ernie, L. Lang- 
age ct Humour Chca Proust; Fernandez, R, 
ilessagcs and La I'ie Socialc dans I'Oeufre 
de Marcel Proust (in C. Daudet’s Refertoire) ; 
Gabory, G. Essai sur Marcel Proust; Hoin- 
mage d ^^arcel Proust (by La NouveUc 
Revue Francaise) ; Jacob, J, MarecI Proust; 
Krutch, J. Pive Masters; Ufauriac, F. 
Proust; Kicolas, L. I. R. S. Marcel Proust 
cl la Femme: Essai de Critique Medico- 
Psychologique; Ortega y Gasset, J. Time, 
Distance and Form in Proust (in The Euro- 
fean Coras'on, edited by S. Putnam) ; Pierre- 
Quint, L. Marcel Proust : His Life and IVork 
and Le Comique ct le Mystere Che: Proust 
and Comment Travaillait Proust; Scott ilon- 
crieff, C. R. Marcel Proust: An English 
Tribute (by )'’arious Hands) ; Seillicre, E. 
Marcel Proust; Soudaj’, P. Marcel Proust; 
Wegener, A. linfrcssionismtis und Klasshis- 
nius im IPerkc Marcel Proust; tVilson, E. 
Axel’s Castle. 

American Revie-.o l;l April 1933; Bookman 
67:272 Afay 1928; French Quarterly 10:57 
102S; Hound & Horn 1:254 Alarcli ipiS" 
Life and Letters 2:208. 293, 455 igap; 
and 5:192 1930; London Mercury 22:2^ 
1930; Modern Language Notes 47:176 1932,. 
Nation^ 113:674 December 7, 1921; Rtea, 
Adclfhi 2:160 Decembcr-Fcbrtiary 1928-29;- 
Nc:o Refublic 54:140 Alarch 21, 1928; Neso 


York Herald Tribune Books jAngnst 31, 
1930; Nineteenth Century 101:614 /Vpril 1927; 
PMLA (Publications of the Afodern. tan- 
giiage rVssociation) 46:608, 619 Jtme 1931. 

Phelps Putnam 1S94- 

IJrOAVARD PHELPS PUTHAAI, 
Ainericaii poet, was born July 9, 
1S94, in Boston, Massadiusefts, He 
conies of old New England stock. Tite 
name Phelps is a fatnil}’ name. His 
grandfather, Samuel Putnam, was a 
writer on metapli)-sical subjects. Plis 
father, Heniy Putnam, is a journalist 
and editor. 

Putnam’s education was gained on 
New England soil. After attending the 
public schools, he went to Phillips 
Exeter Academy when he was si.xteen 
and was graduated from Yale College 
in 1916, at twenti'-two. 

After graduation the need to earn his 
living made him follow such diverse 
occupations ns ivorking in a copper mine 
in Arizona, as a government histori.an in 
Washington, D. C., in an importing busi- 
ness in New York, in a Connecticut 
foundry, and as an editorial assistant 
in Boston. In 1920 he went abroad and 
lived for a year in Provence, France. 

Trained from boyhood in tlie anatomy 
of poetry, he wrote a number of poems 
in his spare time during tliese years and, 
after returning to America, adopted 
poetry for his profession. In 192/, when 
he was thirty-three, he published his 
first book. Trine. The title was derived 
from Rabelais. The book was divided 
into tivo sections, entitled “Green 'Wine” 
and “Brand)-,” the first section being 
h'rical verse and the second being given 
to the creation of a ini-thological frame- 
work. 

"The simbols used by Putnam," ,-.<.ys 
Louis Untermeyer, “are arcl-.aic, but the 
expression is distinctly of tlie moment. 
His method. :s similarly contradictory, 
being alternately oblique and abruptly 
four-snuare. Thus his chief effect is 
ucV.'.eved by esthetic shock, a device 
which Putnam frequently overdoes.” 

Two poems of this r-olume appear fre- 
quently in anthologies, “The Ballad of a 
Strange Thing” and “Hasbrouck and the 
Rose.” In selecting the latter poem for 
AVilliam Rose Benct’s auto-antliolog)'. 
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Fifty Pacts, PiUnani said : "1 Ijclicvc that 
I have achieved a better compression of 
intention and execution in this poem Ilian 
in any other of lilcc length.” 

Trine represented some dozen years' 
work on the part of the poet. Stephen 
Vincent Benct said: "It has been a slow 
vintage, but the wine will Iceep. Bury it 
under what praise or criticism you will, 
it will still have gusto and body and 
strength to set the mind alight when the 
years tap it again.” 

Three years later, in 1950, Putnam 
published his second book. The Five 
Seasons. It was a study of the mind of 
Rill Williams, who had been the chief 
protagonist of the second part of Trine. 
Paul Rosenfcld describes Williams as 
being “both the type of the chivalric, 
scholarl}-, religious wanderer, homeless 
amid a magic and ludicrous world, and 
an ultra-modern American, an engaging 
esthetic hobo of bright speed and New 
England antecedents.” 

Private assistance and a Guggenheim 
fellowship (awarded in 1930 but unused 
for some time) permit Putnam to con- 
tinue his plan for a long poem which is 
to follow the experiences of Bill Williams 
in America. Alfred Kreymborg believes 
that when Putnam finishes this epic he 
will produce a book not verj' far behind 
the picaresque classics of Chaucer, Boc- 
caccio, and Grandfather Rabelais.” 


In summarizing Putnam as a poet, 
William Rose Benet says that he ‘‘has 
written comparative^ little poetry, but 
all of it is poetiy of decided impact and 
coaveving a distinctlj* original point of 
view. lie commands scathing satire and 
a hatred of all pomposity in his celebra- 
tion of Man. of the natural man, fond 
of conviviality and comradeship, who 
can think for himself, be ravaged by 
disillusionment or burn for the eternal 
rose of beauty. 

Putnam works slowly, rewriting much 
more than he writes. He writes in a 
bold backhand. His work is not widely 
known. 

He has traveled in most of the por- 
tions of the United States, and lived 
in Colorado and New Hampshire. New 
Mexico and Maryland have been the 
site.s of his longest residence outside of 
New England. He worked for a time 
on the editorial staff of the Atlantic 
Monthly. In August 1933 he went to 
Italy. 

Phelps Putnam’s poems; 

Trine, tqa;; The Five Sc.asons. 1930. 

About Phelps Putnam : 

Bcniil, W. R. fifty Poets; Kreymborfr, A. 
Our Sinpinp Strciipth; Unlcrmcyer, L. Mod- 
ern American Poetry. 

Bookman 74:607 March 1932; Poetry .(o: 
3.35 Scplenibcr 1932. 

Peter Quennell 1905- 

p ETER COURTNEY QUENNELL, 
English critic, novelist, and poet, 
was born near London on March 9, 1905. 
After being educated at Berkhamsted 
Grammar School, he won a scholarship 
which took him to Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, where he spent two crowded, valu- 
able, but unsatisfactory years. 

After leaving O.xford he traveled 
abroad for several months, then re- 
turned to London, faced with the pros- 
pect of earning his living. After a fruit- 
less search for some more regular and 
remunerative form of employment, he 
fell back on literary journalism, writing 
for the Ncjo Statesman, Life atid Let- 
ters, under Desmond MacCarthy's 
editorship, the Calendar, the Criterion, 
and other periodicals. 

While at school he had published a 
book of verse, of which he says that he 
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is now very mudi ashamed. Part o{ 
this volume, together witli verses writ- 
ten at Oxford and in Italy, was re- 
printed later in Poems, published in 1926. 

Of the various translations that he 
produced he cares to remember only The 
Memoirs of the Comte de Gramont 
from the French of Anthony Hamilton, 
published in 1930. He had previously 
undertaken two original prose works, a 
biography of William Blaire and a fan- 
tastic novel on Alexander the Great, 
both of which he abandoned before they 
were finished. 

His first published prose work, Baude- 
laire and the Symbolists, begun at the 
suggestion of T. S. Eliot, was brought 
out in 1929. It is the most thoro study 
in English of French nineteenth century 
verse since Arthur Symons’ Symbolist 
Movement in Literature (1899). 

Quennell was married in 1929; and, 
in 1930, tired of London and anxious to 
see something of the less familiar quar- 
ters of the globe, he accepted a chair of 
English literature at a newly founded 
Japanese university. This professor- 
ship was offered to him on the recom- 
mendation of Harold Monro, editor of 
Georgian Poetry, who had printed four 
of his earl}' poems. 

Having arrived in Tokyo and installed 
himself with his wife in a Japanese 


house of wood and paper, he began to 
wish himself back again in Europe. 
During this period he consoled himself 
by writing a novel. The Phoenix-Kind, 
published in 1931. He also visited China. 

After a 3 ’ear's experience of Japan 
and the Japanese, he gave up the at- 
tempt — constantly urged on him by stu- 
dents — to become what they called “a 
second Lafeadio Hearn” and returned 
to England across Russia. These vicissi- 
tudes are dealt with in his travel book, 
A Superficial Journey, which was fol- 
lowed by a volume of short tales, Sym- 
pathy and Other Stories. 

As a novelist, Quennell says tliat he 
is hampered by being more interested in 
style than in subject-matter. He feels 
that “a sense of words” — which few 
popular modern novelists seem to possess 
and which the reading public has long 
censed to demand — is the one adjunct 
no true writer can dispense with. Hence 
his great, tho qualified, admiration for 
the autobiographical works of George 
Moore. 

Quennell has a peculiar detestation 
for what he calls the “feather-bed” 
novels of the Hatter’s Castle-Rogue 
Berries school, but finds the products 
of Charles Morgan and Thornton Wilder 
attd other widely esteemed “middle- 
brow” novelists equally tedious and un- 
sympathetic. He admires Hemingwaj’, 
respects Virginia Woolf and is' irritated 
but stimulated by Gide, Cocteau, and 
Mauriac. 

He lives, and will probably continue 
to live, in London; enjoys travel, the 
cinema, parties, and food. He is fond 
of all animals, particularly cats; dislikes 
literary gatlierings and tlie more aggres- 
sive and unkempt forms of bohemian- 
ism; belongs to no clubs and practices 
no sports. He writes slowly, usually 
rather painfully, and confesses that he 
is intensely dissatisfied with everything 
he has written. 

He wants to write several more novels 
and enough verse to fill a book of fifty 
pages. In 1933 he published an anthol- 
ogy of seventeenth century verse and 
was hoping to write a new novel. 

Peter Quennell’s works : 

Poems: Poems, iged; Inscription on a 
Fountain Head (Ariel Poems) 1929. 
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Prose: Baudelaire and the Symbolists (five 
cssavs) 1029; The Phoenix-Kind (novel) 
1031'; Letters to Mrs. Virginia Woolf 
(Horarlh Letters) 1932; A Superficial Journey 
Through Tokyo and Peking, 1932; Sympathy 
and Other Stories, 1933- 
Translated: Book of the Marvels of India 
(after Buzburg ibn Shahriyar) 1929; The 
Memoirs of the Comte de Gramont (after 
.Anthony Hamilton) 1930, 

EnnoR: Aspects of Seventeenth Century 
Verse, i933- 

Herbert Quick 1861-1925 

Unpublished autobiographical sketch of 
Herbert Quick, American author, written 
shortly before his death in 1925 : 

HETHER or not my literary bent 
was inherited is a' question. I 
think it is but there is notliing in my’ 
ancestry to prove it. I believe I inherited 
, from my mother the psychic elements 
which' made me a writer. She, however, 
was one of a line of pioneer women who 
may be traced back to the beginning of 
America. Many of our young people 
have this psychic list to letters, but they 
lack determination. My determination, 
such as I have, I may inherit from my 
Dutch ancestors. 

I am fifteen-sixteentlis Dutch. On mj’ 
father’s side we trace back thru Quicks, 
Denises, and Winfeldts or Winfields, and 
on my mother’s thru families like those 
of Krum, Vandemark, and Rapalje. If 
we had enough of the record, it might 
even go to the Van de Waters — but I 
shall make more modest claims. When 
the British had a garrison in New York 
a certain Dutch girl named Hannah 
Korns married a British soldier named 
John Coleman. He was Irish. The 
people who follow these things up now 
have promoted him to the rank of an 
officer, but he may have been a camp- 
follower for all I know. He had his leg 
shot off by a cannon ball in the attack 
on Havana — I forget which war this was 
in — and his posthumous son John Cole- 
man was the grandfather some degrees 
removed of my mother, whose name was 
Margaret Coleman. Sometimes I think 
Coleman was a prepotent strain for while 
there was little of this Irish blood in 
my moUier, she was a good deal of an 
Irishwoman. She never went to school, 
for she was born in the forest, at least 


more than two or three months, but she 
was the best-read member of our family; 
and she had a weakness which caused 
her to weep over great things in poetry 
or prose. She was psychically' a poet. 

Father [Martin Quick] was a ty'pical 
Dutchman. You can find him in the 
pages of Knickerbocker. 

I come of a race of humble pioneers. 
We are of the Rondout Valley’ Dutch 
who refused to go on up the Hudson 
into the domains of the Patroons but 
filed off by the left flank and went up 
the Rondout Valley and over the divide 
into New Jersey and across the Delaware 
into Pennsylvania. I suppose that cele- 
brated or notorious Indian fighter Tom 
Quick was one of us. We plunged into 
the forest away’ back before the Revolu- 
tion and kept ahead of civilization until 
it overtook us in Iowa, where I was 
born. This occurrence took place in 
1861. 

Some of the genealogy’ sharps have 
decided that one of our ancestors — thru 
Hannah Korns I suspect — was a member 
of the royal family of Holland, and was 
private secretary to old Pieter Stuy- 
vesant. I have made myself obnoxious 
by suggesting (1) that any member of 
any great family who would consent to 
work under old Piet must have had 
mighty strong reasons for leaving Hol- 
land and (2) that Holland had no roy’al 
family. 1 have made no headway’, how- 
ever, with this theory’. 

My’ own position is that nobody can 
have a better ancestry’ than just plain 
Dutch with a dash of Irish and a little 
New England Yankee carried down thru 
a race of plain, working pioneers. 

I am a very’ uncultured person, never 
having been to school save in the district 
schools of Iowa. I wanted to go to 
college but one thing and another stood 
in the way’. Times were pretty hard. 
I taught school for a long time [1882-90] 
and did pretty well but suddenly realized 
that I had no degree, and could not 
expect to get good positions as an edu- 
cator. So I studied law, teaching school ■ 
at the same time. Then I practiced law 
for nearly twenty years [1890-1909] in 
Sioux City, Iowa, and accumulated a 
family’. I married [1890] Ella Corey of 
Syracuse, New York, thus going back 
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to tlie old Lake Country for my wife. 
She was a singer, and a graduate of 
Syracuse UnWersit)'. I carry my college 
degrees in my wife’s name. I cany 
most of my virtues in the same way. 

After I decided that I would not be 
President of the United States right off, 
anyhow, I always looked upon myself as 
a potential writer. W'hile practicing law 
1 was alwa)s getting ready to write. 
I cannot remember when things which 
I saw and experienced did not appeal to 
me as the stuff of writings. I read and 
studied a lot; but as for writing I kept 
putting it off save for litcrarj- essays, 
orations and the like. Finally 1 wrote a 
child's book which was accepted by a 
New York publisher. I planned a series 
in which 1 meant to make the Puk 
NN’udjie the Great American Fain,-. Prior 
to this I had published a poem in the 
Century. It was a good poem, too. The 
fairy poem was published in 1901 when 
1 was tort)' years old. So, you see, I 
started late. Hut then, you must remem- 
ber, 1 am Dutch. \Viio was that an- 
cestor of Diedrich Knickerbocker who 
spent so many years preparing to build 
the church ? I think he was an ancestor 
of mine too. 

I remember when I was not twenty, 
planning this series of Iowa novels upon 
which 1 have been engaged for the past 
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few years. I have changed the plan 
somewhat since then, but I told the 
whole plan to Ralph tlale in the park in 
Indianapolis at least twenty years ago. 

1 have had no struggles in tlie ordinary 
sense. In some ways I have had e.x- 
cellent luclc. For instance, when I was 
twenty months old I was stricken — 1 
believe that is the word — with infantile 
paralysis. This gave me bad feet and 
legs and robbed me of the robustness 
necessary for farm work. So I went 
over into things which did not require 
good feet and legs. I was polymerized 
into the educational field, thence into 
law, and finally into literature. Again, 
in 1919, after I had been in official life 
in Washington lor some years, I resigned 
to devote myself to literature. But I 
am tire worst hound pup t'ou ever saw 
for following off false trails. There 
are so darned many things I like to do 
that I feel sure I should have neglected 
my Iowa novels, had it not been for a 
great piece of luck. I followed off a 
trail into Siberia as the head of a com- 
mission of the American Red Cross to 
close up their Far Eastern work— -and 
there I had a fearful hemorrhage from 
an intestinal ulcer. Everybody said I’d 
die, and I didn’t mind if I did, but 
strange to say I didn’t. I got home, was 
carved and recovered just enough to 
enable me to write and allow me to fol- 
low off any rabbit tracks. This is the 
ideal condition for me. 

Sometimes I should have starved if I 
had depended on my fiction; but I could 
always write special articles, do editorial 
work and the like. After I published 
my first really successful novel Double 
Trouble away back in 1906. I locked my 
law office door on the outside and be- 
came a writer by profession. This was 
at the early age — for a Dutchman — of 
forty-five ! All my good friends said, 
“Poor old Quick! The old simpleton 
will starve surely now !’’ Well, on form, 
they were right; but I always got along. 
When the fiction failed, I took up edi- 
torial work. To be sure, I might have 
written better fiction if I had devoted 
my whole time to it; but I couldn’t do 
that. I had to live. So, you see, I have 
no story of either inherited literary bent- 
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or early struggles or adversity to tell. 
I have been lucky. 

^ ^ 

John Herbert Quick was born near 
Steamboat Rock in Grundy County, 
Iowa, on October 23, 1861. He was 
reared on a farm. The pinnacle of his 
educational work was reached u'hen he 
became principal of a ward school in 
JIason City, Iowa, He was admitted to 
the Iowa bar in 1889. He forsook the 
law for a time to be general manager of 
the Nebraska Clark Automatic Tele- 
phone Company', Three times he was 
nominated mayor of Sioux City and 
once elected, in 1898. 

After a six-months’ editorship of An 
Follcttc’s Weekly at Madison, Wisconsin, 
Quick became editor of Farm and Fire- 
side, published at Springfield, Ohio, and 
•sen'ed that periodical from 1909 to 1916. 
He championed all movements for the 
benefit of the farmer and uTote books 
on inland waterways and rural education. 
One of the latter, The Brozvn Mouse, 
is said to have had great influence. He 
was appointed to the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau in 1916 but resigned after serv- 
ing two years, because of ill health. In 
1920 he was a colonel in the Red Cross 
and . superintended the closing of Red 
Cross operations in Siberia. 

Cjf his seven novels, Quick gave the 
most thought and time to Vandemark’s 
Folly, which was first published serially 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal in 1921 and 
1922. It began a trilogy of pioneer life 
in Iowa, which was completed with the 
appearance of The Hawkeyc in 1923 and 
The Invisible Woman in 1924. 

Quick was a large man, with a smooth, 
serious face, and pince-nez glasses. 

In late life his home was “Coolfront” 
at Berkeley Springs, West Virginia. He 
died of heart disease on May 10, 1925, 
at Columbia, Missouri, after delivering 
an address to students attending jour- 
nalism week at the University of Mis- 
souri. He was sixty-three. His auto- 
biography up to the age of twenty-eight, 
One Man's Life, began to appear serially 
>n the Saturday Evening Post the month 
after he died, 

A partially written history of steam- 
boating on the ^Mississippi and its tribu- 
tarics, Quick’s last work, was finished by 


Edward Quick. In 1928 appeared a 
novel based on Mrs. Elena StepanofI 
MacMahon’s experiences in the Russian 
Revolution, which Quick had helped her 
write, altho it showed little trace of his 
hand. 

Herbert Quick's works; 

Novels; Alladin & Co. 1904; Double 
Trouble, 1005; The Broken Lance, 1907; 
Virginia of the .\ir Lanes, Ipog; Vandc- 
mark's Folly, I9.:e; The Hawkeyc, 1923; The 
Invisible Woman, 1024 ; \Vc Have Changed 
All That (with Mrs. Elena Stepanoff Mac- 
Alahon) 1028. 

Short Storii.s: In the Fairyland of Amer- 
ica, 1909; Yclloustono Nights, 1911. 

MiSCEi.L.vN'i'oi's Amcric.Tn Inland Water- 
ways, 1909; On Board the Food Ship Earth, 
1913; The Brown Mouse, hhS; From War to 
Pc.ice. U)io; The Fair\icu' Idea, 1919; The 
Real Tronhic with the F.irmers, (924; There 
Came Two Women (play) 1924; One Man’s 
Life (antobiogranliN ) 1025 ; Mississippi Stcam- 
hoatiu' (with F.dward (Juiek) 1926. 

About Herbert Quick : 

Quick, H. One Mini's Life; West, R. The 
Slraiiyc Xeeessily 

Saturday Lreiiiiut Post 107 28 June 1.3. 
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Raymond Radiguct 1903-1923 

•DAYMOND RADIGUKT, French 
poet and novedist, was born on June 
18, 1903, in Parc-dc-St.-Maur (Seine) 
a meteorological oljservatory located 
some eight miles from the city of Paris. 
Little is known either about his forbears 
or his short life. He died in Paris on 
December 12, 1923, at the age of twenty. 

Radignet’s earliest poems were written 
in Parc-de-St.-Maur between 1917 and 
1918 — thus, his literary career began 
when lie was scarcely fourteen. He 
arrived in Paris at fifteen. He never 
had a permanent address, he slept in 
some bistro or other or walked to 
Montparnasse or Montmartre and spent 
the night with some painter. He had 
extremely long hair and carried a cane 
too big for him. When he read in a 
corner of a cheap cafe he had to bring 
his book close to his myopic eyes. 

Max Jacob was the first to know him. 
Jean Cocteau introduced him to the 
magazine editors and then to the public. 

Certain poems dated April 1920 were 
finished bv Radiguet in Carqueiranne 
(Var) a fi'shing village between Toulon 
and Hyeres, fourteen kilometers from 


Radiguet; ra-de-ga 
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the former. In 1921 he lived in Piquey 
(Gironde) adjoining the fashionable 
resort of Arcachon, where he penned 
several poems grouped as Dcplaccmcnts 
ct Villcgiaturcs, and began his first novel, 
Lc Diablc an Corps, which was published 
in 1923 and which is available in Eng- 
lish translation as Devil in I he Flcslt. 
He came back to Piqiiej’ in 1923, and 
during September and October, after 
putting the finishing touches to his 
second and last novel Lc Bal dn Comic 
d’Orgcl (in English The Count's Ball) 
he revised and rearranged his complete 
poetical production and wrote a preface 
for it. Two poetry brochures had already 
seen light; in 19'20, Lcs Jones cii Ben, 
a dc hi.\c edition, with four etchings by 
Jean \’ictor lingo, and in 1921, Devoirs 
dc I'aeances, illustrated by Irene Lagut. 
However, the revised edition, comprising 
the former and some unpublished ma- 
terial, did not appear till after his death, 
h was published in 1925. 

So far, this comprises all the chronol- 
ogy available — birth, death, and the 
stations of a few of his sojourns. 
Kadiguet's bibliography contains the two 
novels and the poems mentioned above, 
a drama Les Pelicans published in a 
very limited edition in 1921, and Denise, 
a posthumous publication in 1927. The 
notes and articles which he contributed 
to nine or ten periodicals have been 
collected in a volume bearing the title 
[.es Articles ct Fiches dc Raymond 
Radignct. Finally, Radiguet collaborated 
with Jean Cocteau and Erik Satie in the 
writing of the comic opera Paul ct 
I’irginic. 

Radiguct’s poetry tends toward ortho- 
dox, metrical verse. He did not 
share the prosodical license and stylistic 
baroqueness of his more sophisticated 
comrades. Its content imparts a bitter- 
ness, a cynicism, not at all to be expected 
from a boy of his years. This mature 
attitude reappears in his first novel. 
Devil in the Flesh. Aldous Huxley 
claims that it is "the work of a boy who 
Ins lived thni many of the experiences 
of manhood. It is a good book and, 
when one remembers the author’s age, 
extraordinary in being so mature, .so 
finished, so complete. It has a certainty 
'•bout it, a directness, a swiftness .and a 
dicity— all the qualities, in a word. 


that we expect to find only in the work 
of the ripest and most experienced 
artists; all the qualities that are gener- 
ally the product of a long slow process 
of chastening and concentration and 
refinement. Radiguet set out in posses- 
sion of those literary virtues with which 
most writers painfully end.” A penetra- 
tive stud}' of adolescence — the hero is 
fifteen, the heroine, eighteen — Devil in 
the Flesh has been called a modernization 
of the Daphnis and Chloe idyllic tragedy. 
It shocked the critics with its holdneb 
of approach: some confessed that 
nothing so immoral had been written 
since the days of Chodcrlos de Laclos 
(1741-1803) while others claimed that 
Radiguet was endeavoring to strike an 
original note by combining the salacious 
audacities of Margueritte with the 
exquisite delicacies of Mauriac. 

His second novel, however, received 
almost unanimous praise; The Count’s 
Ball was unreservedly acclaimed as a 
remarkable achievement. Cocteau says 
that if Devil in the Flesh is “a master- 
piece of promise,” The Count's Ball is 
"the fulfillment of that promise,” and then 
he goes on; "One is rather appalled by 
a boy of twenty who publishes the sort 
of book that can't be written at his', age. 
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The dead of yesterday are eternal. The 
voung novelist who wrote The Count’s 
Ball’is the ageless author of a dateless 
book." The plot of The Count’s Ball 
is simple and unoriginal, the style precise 
and adamantine, the characterization 
exact, clinical, inhuman. Catherine is 
the wife of Count Anne d’Orgel. They 
live happily and comfortably. And then 
Frangois de Seryeuse arrives. He falls 
in love with Catherine, and Catherine 
gradually falls in love with him.. It is 
all yery chaste and proper, and noth- 
ing happens. The novel ends with 
Catherine’s confession and her husband’s 
reply: “Come, Catherine, let us be very 
calm. AVe aren’t living in the Antilles. 
The damage is done ; let us try to repair 
it as best we can. Frangois must have 
a place in the grand march. You will 
choose his costume.” 

In two places especially one senses 
Radiguet’s literary influences — his Count 
Anne d’Orgel has been etched after 
Proust’s Charlus, and Catherine’s con- 
fession reminds one of a similar situa- 


tion in Mme. de La Fayette’s La Prin- 
cesse de Clcves, a masterpiece published 
in 1677. But, unlike Proust, Radiguet 
does not stress the background, the 
atmosphere of society; his problem is 
concentrated and his solution homeo- 
pathic, '.almost cryptic; and, unlike Mme. 
de La Fayette, he is not exquisite, and 
he never allows his characters to carry 
him away. He is the staid despot. 

Three days before his death, Radiguet 
told Cocteau ; “Listen, I have something 
terrible to tell you. In three days I am 
gang to be shot by the soldiers of God.” 
He died of typhoid fever, the adminis- 
tration of serum having been made too 
late to save him. 

Radiguet had appeared as a young 
god, Say'S Maurice Sachs; “he died the 
same. ^ His short career was like a be- 
ginner s dream; his first book, with its 
”j^^-’"P^cted success, burst like a clap of 
n c name was to penetrate 

all houses as quickly' as flooding water 
rises. He was handsome, he was grave, 
ne was imperturbable. He had read 
fi'erything,^ it seemed. He sat almost 
every evening in the Boeuf sur le Toit ; 
ne drank considerably', but his face — the 
>eavy' rriouth, the stubborn ey'elids — 
never moved. He was isolated in the 


silence separating him from the rest of 
the world, yet his life was full of chaos. 
He carried his apparent nonchalance 
from hotel to hotel; he watched people 
and things with an eye not exempt from 
cruelty.” 

Jean Cocteau, his intimate friend, has 
a bust of Radiguet in his room. 

A. F. 

Principal works of Raymond Radi- 
guet: 

Poems : Les Joues en Feu, 1925 (revised 
edition). 

Novels: Le Diable au Corps, 1923; Le Bal 
du Comte d’Orgel, 1924. 

Raymond Radiguet’s works available 
in English translation : 

The Count’s Ball, 1929; Devil in the Flesh, 
1932. 

About Raymond Radiguet : 

Radiguet, R. The Count's Ball (see intro- 
duction by Jean Cocteau) ; Germain, A. De 
Proust a Dada; Radiguet, R Devil in the Flesh 
(see introduction by Aldous Huxley) ; Martin 
dit Gard, M. Fen.v Tournants ; Massis, H. 
Raymond Radiguet-, Mauriac, F. Le Roman; 
Sachs, M. The Decade of illusion. 

Revue Hebdomadaire 33:371 July 1924; 
Revue Mondiale 167:254 October l, 1925; 
Revue Universelle 18:488 August 15, 1924. 

Burton Rascoe 1892- 

ARTHUR BURTON RASCOE, 
American editor and critic, was born 
in Fulton, Kentucky, October 22, 1892. 
His parents were Matthew Lafayette 
Rascoe and Elizabeth Burton Rascoe. 
His boyhood was spent not in Kentucky, 
but in Oklahoma, where his family went 
when he was still an infant. He was 
educated in public schools of Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, and worked for the local 
newspaper. 

When he was nineteen he arrived at 
the University of Chicago, with $1.85 
in his pocket. Before classes opened he 
found thi'ee part-time jobs to support 
himself. Within four months he was 
making $60 a week in newspaper work. 
His career at the university lasted only 
two years. He refused to follow the 
regular curriculum, but read intensively' 
in assorted classics, chosen by himself, 
and finally left college because it was 
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iinnoN RAScor. 


■‘mtorfvrins witli his cilucatioii" and 
went ti) work lor tlic Claritiio Tribune. 

Ik- ri-maiiK-d with tin.- Tribune eight 
years, tilling at one lime or another 
almost every joh on the sialT. He made 
his chief tame, however, in the literary 
department, where liis nnoriliodo.x re- 
views ])iovoked storms of controversy. 
"Readers questioned his taste and hi.s 
jiidgiiie/il,” sa_\s /larry Hansen, "hut 
never his learning. It took too long to 
lumi up his references in the encydo- 
jjcdia." The Tribune years were climaxed 
by his ciiamiuonship of lames Brandi 
Cabell’s Jurijen when that novel was put 
on trial for "obscenity” (and later ex- 
onerated) in 1919. Rascoc had been 
declaring his admiration for Cabell as 
an author lor years, and when Jurpen 
was dedicated to him he reciprocated by- 
defending it in the columns of the 
Tribune with such gusto that eventually 
differences of opinion arose between him 
and the directors of the paper. He re- 
signed and went to New York. 

Arriving in New York he made it his 
business to hurry about town, meeting 
everyone of prominence in the literary- 
world and recording their sayings and 
doings for his column, "A Bookman’s 
Daybook,” in the Nciu York Tribune — 


an _ informal _ and gossipy department 
which Frederick Edwards has called "the 
most eagerly read and warmly debated 
critical commentary of the decade." 

In 1924 he left the Tribune and from 
1924 to 1928 conducted a nationally 
.syndicated column — an outgrowth of the 
one on the Tribune — known as “The 
Daybook of a New Yorker.” Since the 
latter date he has held numerous edi- 
torial pi^sitions, for brief periods, includ- 
ing membership on the staffs of McCall's, 
Plain Tall;, the Bookman, Arts and 
Decaralians, the Ncm York Sun, the 
Literary Guild, and a newspaper feature 
syndicate, lie has also edited ami writ- 
ten introductions for a number of trans- 
lations from the French and Italian and 
has coHahoratcd in the jtreparation of 
several volumes of anthological nature. 

His actual “works,” however, are 
limited to a few volumes, of which the 
l>est known are .-I Bookman's Daybook, 
a book of selections from the newspaper 
column of the same iramc, edited by 
C. Hartley Grattan ; and Titans of Liter- 
ature: Brom Homer to the Present, a 
volume of imorlbodox personal literary 
preferences ami ])rejiulices. Virtually 
since he left Chicago he has been at work- 
on a novel which James Branch Cabell 
say-s is "the most famous .American novel 
never yet pnhlishcd.” 

Burton Rascoc lias iicen called "the 
flaming apostle of twentieth century liter- 
ature.” He was. if not the discoverer, at 
least one of the first advertisers of such 
iiow-cstahlishcd talents ns Theodore 
Dreiser, Cabell, Sherwood Anderson, 
Sinclair Lewis. Carl Sandburg. Edgar 
Lee Masters, Ring I^ardner, H. L. 
Mencken. Joseph Hcrgcshcinicr, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Ben Hccht, T. S. Eliot, 
Ernest Heniingw.ay, John Erskine. and 
Anita Loos. 

In The Literary STotlipht (a volume 
to which he himself was a contributor) 
I.sabel Paterson wrote of Burton Rascoc; 
“FIc simply docs not know the value of 
timidity- or repression. Reverence, re- 
straint, and respect are alien to his nature. 
As a human being he possesses not even 
riulimciitan- principles; and ns a critic 
lie hasn’t any esthetic standard.^. He has 
preferences, but they are either purely 
personal or utilitarian. These arc sweeji- 
iiig statements and require to be cluci- 
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dated carefull}' to avoid misunderstand- 
in''. His lack of a code of ethics is of no 
material import, being counter-balanced 
by an equal absence of envy^ greed, or 
rancor. He is amiable to a fault, full of 
generous enthusiasms, excessively so- 
ciable. 

“As a critic he is a woriderful news- 
paper man. His flair for the author who 
is going to write something startling is 
downright uncanny. The men who have 
arrived don’t interest Rascoe very much. 
What he is looking for is someone who 
will make fresh copy for tomorrow’s 
paper. If Plato had just given us The 
Republic, and Burton Rascoe got a re- 
view copy, he would play it up as 
a proposal for the nationalization of 
women. 

“He searches for the unusual word 
rather than the mot juste. Neither 
euphony or precision appeals to him so 
much as oddity. His sense of humor is 
unripe, tending toward crudity. But he 
is brilliant, intuitive, quick to perceive 
an author’s intention, and hence prone 
to give as much credit to a promise as a 
definite performance. The future owes 
him a considerable debt — which he isn’t 
entirely competent to collect.” 

Burton Rascoe is slight of stature, 
being five feet eight-and-one-half inches 
tall and weighing 132 pounds. He has 
brown hair, which is just beginning to 
thin, and blue eyes. He looks many years 
younger than his actual age. His hobbies 
are tap-dancing and playing the trap- 
drums. He owns a library of 7,000 
books, several fine paintings, and a home 
in Larchmont, a commuting suburb of 
New York City in Westchester Count)'. 
In 1913 he married Hazel Luke, who 
had formerly been on the stage. They 
have two children. 


Burton Rascoe’s works ; 

Theodore Dreiser. 1925 ; A Bookman’s Day 
tr .1 fedited, yith an introduction, by C 
Hartley Grattan) 1929; Titans of Literature 
to the Present, 1932; Pro- 
theans; From St. Mark to Cabell, 1933. 

About Burton Rascoe : 
arrar, J. (editor) The Literary Spotlight , 
Hansen H iliduTst Portraits; Rascoe. B 

Roybook (see introduction by C 
Hartley Grattan). 

59:148 April 1924; New Republi, 
Dccembe 19^’ R^^^^t:hestcr County Fail 


Robert Raynolds 1902- 

Autobiographical sketch of Robert Ray- 
nolds, American novelist: 

TiORN Sante Fe, New Mexico, April 
29, 1902. I have two older brothers 
and one sister younger than I. When I 
was seven my father died and we moved 
to Omaha, Nebraska, where I got most 
of my primary education in the public 
schools; Summers were spent in New 
Mexico, Wyoming, and Colorado, gen- 
erally in tlie mountains. 

When I was seventeen I went to 
Princeton, and this was the first time I 
had been even as far east as Chicago. 
After two j-ears in Princeton, I spent a 
winter in Colorado working at a coal 
mine. I then entered Lafayette College, 
and in 1925 received an A.B. degree. 

I have worked in various places at 
various times : at a coal mine, on ranches, 
in a cement mill, steel mill, publishing 
house, Mexican silver mine, publicity 
office, and the Standard Shipping Com- 
pany. In 1929 I resigned from the 
Standard Shipping Company, and since 
then have had no other business than 
writing. 

I don’t remember when I began 
writing. When I was twelve or thirteen 
I had a small bit published on the chil- 
dren’s page of the Omaha Sunday Bee, 
for which I won a prize of a book about 
Black Hawk. From about tliat time 
until I was awarded the Harper Prize 
for Brothers in the West (1931) I never 
really stopped writing; I wrote poems, 
essays, articles, short stories, novelettes, 
and even novels. In 1926 or 1927 I sold 
a short article about coal miners to the 
A^ation for twenty dollars. It was the 
first thing I ever sold and, aside from a 
few book reviews done in 1929 and 1930, 
the last, until Brothers in the West was 
published. A second novel, Saunders 
Oak, was published in 1933. 

I was married in 1927 to Miss Mar- 
guerite Gerdau of New York; we have 
a son and two daughters, and we live on 
a farm in Newtown, Connecticut. I 
expect to begin another novel before 
long, but do not know what it will be. 

# 4 = 

Raynolds was born in the governor’s 
palace in Santa Fe, in the room where 
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Lew W'alliicc winl<eil <m the iiianu-icriirt 
of Dot llur. Ilis lather was James 
Wallace Uaynolds, secretary and later 
acting governor of New Mexico under 
McKinley when it was a territory. 
Robert is a grandson of Jefferson Ray- 
nolds, one of the first bankers in El 
Paso, Texas, and on his niotiu-r’s side is 
a grandson of Daniel Ilaiiin, one of tlie 
early settlers of Lincoln, Nebraska. 

During 1931 Raynolds not only com- 
pleted the manuscript of Drolhrrs in the 
I Test, but he repaired the house he had 
purchased at Newton. Connecticut, and 
built himself a studio ^Yherc he now- 
writes the greater part of each day. 

“While I was writing the novel,” he 
.says, “I found that the distractions even 
in the country were too much for me, 
and so I built a study on a hill and 
worked in a place of quiet and security. 
Even so, it was not alw.ays easy, but it 
was abvays worth while. I read the 
work from time to time to my wife, and 
her understanding was a strength to m 3 ' 
good right arm. Sometimes page after 
page came easily, sometimes word after 
word came hard. I was astonished to 
find that what took me so long to write 
could be read in a few hours. I might 
have thought I had failed, did I not be- 
lieve that in art there is no such word 
as success. The greatness of the experi- 


ence is not to be found in the result of 
the lalior, altho the result must show if 
the effort was resolute and sincere.” 

The critics were not entirely pleased 
with the award of the Harper $10,000 
prize to Raynolds for Brothers in the 
IVest. Many found the work exception- 
ally vivid in incident, but a bit over- 
ambitious and wanting in significance. 
Tho it was a story of action, it had no 
definite plot, no climax or conclusion, 
except the slow aging and death of the 
brothers. Some readers wanted to know 
what the book was about and why the 
places and dates were so vague. 

For those who were bewildered, Isabel 
I’aierson wrote in the York Herald 
Tribune: “\Vc more than suspect it is an 
allegory ; an attempt at embodying 'the 
winning of the West’ in half a dozen 
i)old, main types. . . [The author] had 
at least a striking idea, tho the task of 
blending realism and romance was rather 
too difficult ; we cannot say ' that it 
appears to ns completely successful. He 
tneant to define a mythology, out of 
what has hitherto been only a sentiment 
or a figure of speech. It was worth 
trying.” 

A nfi.xed reception also greeted Ray- 
nolds’ second novel, Saunders Oak, in 
1933. It was the story of a man who 
rctums to the home of his ancestors in 
New England after twenty years’ absence 
and tries to pick up the threads of his 
former life there. The characterizations 
were criticized as exaggerated. “Yet the 
narrative as a whole,” said the Saturday 
Reviesv of Literature, "is consistent, 
possessing an interior energ}’ of its own 
which carries the reader on even when 
he is not particular!)' moved b)' the 
peo] 5 lc of whom it treats.” 

Raynolds himself has this to say: “We 
all think we arc artists. I don’t know. 
I am often baffled. M)' brain sometimes 
feels like a mess of sawdust. But one 
must go on word by word, carving out 
one’s own salvation. It is like being 
buried deep under ground and tn'ing to 
dig one’s way up to the sim.” 

Robert Rar'iiolds’ novels: 

Brother.'! in the West, lo.si ; Saunders Oak, 

About Robert Ra 3 'nolds: 

Literary Diycsl 110:15 September 12, 1031. 
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Herbert Read 1893- 


Autobiographical sketch of Herbert 
Edivard Read, English poet and critic: 


"DORN December 4, 1893, at Mus- 
Coates, Kirbymoorside, Yorkshire, 
the son of a farmer, descendant of a 
long line of Yorkshire farmers. 

The first ten years of his life were 
spent on this farm, and are described in 
T/ie Innocent Eye. Educated at a board- 
ing school in Halifax, Yorkshire, and, 
after an interval of three 3’ears during 
which, between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen, he worked in a bank, at the 
University of Leeds. 

Studies at the University cut short by 
the War, which occupied the next four 
years of his life — end of 1914 to begin- 
ning of 1919. 


The War was inevitably a decisive 
experience. This experience is reg- 
istered, first in Naked Warriors, free 
verse poems written at the front ; then 
in a narrative of the most important ac- 
tion he took part in — the retreat of 
March 1918 {In Retreat, written 1919, 
published 1924) ; in some prose sketches 
published under the title Ambush; and 
finally in a long poem. The End of a 
It or, in which the author’s experience 
IS given a philosophical quietus. 

Critical activities began with an edition 
° remains of T. E. Hulme, the 
bnlhant philosopher and critic who was 
killed in the War. First collection of 
CTitical essays appeared in 1926 as 
Reason and Romanticism, and defined an 
attitude which has been consistently 
developed. The categories usual!}' 
known as classicism and romanticism are 
related to their psychological origins in 
the individual, and shown to be, not 
alternatives equivalent to right and 
wrong, but tendencies which must be 
accepted as equally inevitable, and rec- 
1 ’^.®orne more universal concept, 
w uch with due caution might be 
described as Humanism. 


This critical attitude has been 
oeveloped in a series of books of which 
me more important are : 

English^ Prose Style — a methodical 
Instigation of the elements which con- 
in English prose; Phases 
/ nghsh Poetry; Wordsxvorih ; Form 


in Modern P octry — three books which 
pcplore the theory of poetry. The first 
is a rapid survey of the whole field of 
English poetry, leading up to a definition 
of the problems involved ; the second, 
originally delivered in the form of lec- 
tures under the Clark Foundation at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is a study 
of the particular problem of Words- 
worth — a case which involves all the 
major problems of poetic criticism; the 
third is a study of the particular prob- 
lems of the modern poet, and returns 
to the opposition of classicism and 
romanticism, the confusion of this issue 
being found responsible for the vagaries 
of poetic inspiration in the individual and 
in the race. 

_ In The Sense of Glory are collected 
nine essays on literary figures who 
embody the spirit which alone justifies 
.romanticism and excuses classicism. 
Among these are studies of Froissart, 
Malory, Descartes, Swift, Sterne, 
Hawthorne, and Henry James. 

Beginning with Naked Warriors, there 
appeared several small volumes of verse 
which rvere gathered together in Col- 
lected Poems, published in 1926. For 
the most part these are written in “free 
verse,” a technique to which the author 
has remained passionately devoted and 
which he considers to be the only sincere 
and adequate mode of contemporary 
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, This technique he has 

. with a care and precision 
,u uMially unnoticed and therc- 
’ ' ij'pi eciated. 

,11(1 «iih iii-^ literaiy criticism, and 
'uctlx related to his mundane 
t‘n>t as an assistant at the 
and Alliert Museum, South 
then as professor of fine 
artvit I (Imhuieh I'nixersity, Read has 
hlm-elf to art criticism, and 
-iud a sliorl general study of 
tile hi^iiu ,d I'lincil'les of art (7/ic 
.l/cnimujX , ) .!i!\ and a more detailed 
iiitrod!icti\n io tiu' esthetic theory of 
modern p\iniine and scnl|Ptiirc {Art 
Xotv). 

Other publ^v't'ons include two tech- 
nical studies coiVueted with the author's 
museum work, annl too antliologies. 

St:' 

In his aulobiogniVhv, the hnioti-iil 
Eye, Read recalls: ‘\rhe Rnglish farm 
on which I spent my e'lrlie^t years uas 
a self-contained Iittle\ uorld : only 
ttccasionally did we make\escursions to 
regions beyond its bound, Aries, . . My 
nn.'thcr was tlte youngest dJlughter of a 
family of nine, so we W\Cre richly 
(irovitled witit aunts.’’ He wasvhc eldest 


V 

\va'- 


in his 
ter War 


of three boys. When he 
ninth year his father died. 

At twenty-one, five months af^ 
uas declared, he was commissi.’ oned to 
the Yorkshire regiment (Thcj' tireen 
Howards) and rose to the rankl of c.ap- 
t.iin in t\yo years. He fought iiT France 
.uni Belgium from 1915 to 191/]. receiv- 

iiij, 

a 


the Military Cross and bciii g made 
t oinpanion of the Distinf.guished 


j; 


Ser\ ice Order 
After demobilization in 19191'. Reao 
was married to Evelyn RofT and | for the 
ne.Kt three years served as assistanfit prin- 
cipal of His Majesty’s Treasury. IiAi 1922 
he became an assistant keeper if'i the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, rema’ ining 
at this post for nine years. In 19c*'l he 
went to Edinburgh University as Wt'^ttson 
Gordon Professor of Fine' Art. \ He 
makes bis homo at Broom House, S.'-eer 
Green, Rcnconsfield. He has one son* 


The Book’iiiait, in 


II 


, ... reviewing Rea? d’s 
essays in criticism, The Sense of Glo^''-v, 
said : “A charming ease of manner f^is 
the first characteristic of Herbert Rcad*‘'s 


criticism that \yins the reader over to 
pay close attention to his thought. He 
is a jnan of trained taste, an e.xperl in 
di.scrimination among styles. His 
scholarship is extensive, yet accessible 
without straining on his part.” 

C. Hartley Grattan regards him ns 
‘‘one of the most important of living 
English critics.^’ 

Herbert Readjs works: 

I’orMS: N.akcd jWarriors, loig; Eclogues, 
loio: Mutations \of the Plioeni\, loz.t; 
Collected Poems, 1026; The End of a War, 
>0.W. \ 

OtiTtc.M. Ess.ws V ANii Stl'mks: English 
Pottery (with Hcrnar,d Rackliam') 1924; Eng- 
lish Stained GlaS5,\ 1026; Reason and 
Romanticism, 1026; English Prose Style, igaS; 
Phases of E.nplistt Poetry, tqeS; StatTordshirc 
Pottery luRnrcs, 1020; The Sense of Gtorj-. 
1920; Woriksworth, JP.to; Jnlien Benda .and 
the New Ilnmanism, I'jjo; The Meaning oi 
■Art (.American title: The .Anatomy of .Art) 
lo.ti; I'orm in Modern Poetry, 1032; -Art 
K.'.w, ly3,t. 

,\ltscEt.i..\NT,ot:s : In Retreat, 1025; Amlmsli 
(sketches) 1030; The Innocent Eye (.auto- 
hivtpraixhy) 1033. 

Eiiiior’: Specnlations (T. E. Jhdmc) 1924; 
Xotes on Eanpnage and Style (T. E. Hidrae) 
1920: The London Book of English Prose 
(with Bonanty Dohrec— American title; 
.Anthology of English Prose) 1932; The Eng- 
lish Vision, 1033. 

About Herbert Read: 

Monro, H, Some Coiitcm/'Orory Poets; 
Rc.ad. 11. The hmoeeiit Eye. 

Aihutie .Yoitlhly 151:207. 417 Mnrch-April 
1033: /.Kiirfnn .UiTiiirv 18:506 Sciitemher to:?. 

Wladyslas Rcymont 'JS6S-192S 

'\^1.AI)V.S1.A.S .9 T A M 1 .S L AS 

REYM(9NT, Polish novelist, was 
born in the village Kobiala Wiclka, at 
that time Riissiati Poland. on^M.ay 6, 
186S. His father was a peasant ''and the 
owner of the local witidtnill. Retlnwiil’s 
youth was spent in the village whore lie 
tended cattle on his father's farm', and 
attended to other farm duties. )IIis 
schooling consisted in attending the vil- 
lage school and, later on, several gylti- 
nusiums. His educatiomd experiences 
were not altogether of the happiest,, fojr 
■ he was several times e.xjielled from gl'i"-, 
nasiums because he refused to obey b'.s 
Ru.ssian ]irecc])tors in their in.sistcncc 
that no Polish should be spoken in the 
school. 


1 


Reymont: riVmont 
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WLADYSLAS REYMONT 


Reymont was forced to earn his living 
early in his life. As 'farming was not 
much to his liking, he became an actor 
of the provincial stage. This occupation 
was soon abandoned, and he became a 
railway emplo}’ee. He even served a 
short-lived novitiate with the Paulist 
Fathers of Czenstochowa. But soon his 
real profession gained ascendancy' over 
all others and he began to devote all of 
his time to writing. It was in 1893, while 
still a railway official, that Rey'mont wrote 
his first short stories. These early' efforts 
show the marked influence of Zola and 
Maupassant and laid him open to the 
charge of being a follower of the de- 
cadents. Three y'ears later appeared his 
first full length novel. The Comedienne, 
and with this Reymont definitely entered 
upon a literary' career. 

Tho a first novel. The Comedienne is 
of considerable literai'y' quality' and im- 
mediately placed its author in the fore- 
front of Poh.sh literary' masters. .After 
two more remarkable novels which, like 
the first, are mainly autobiographical, 
. Reymont undertook to describe the trials 
and aspirations of the industrial prole- 
tariat. The result was The Promised 
Land, a novel of the industrial workers 
of Lodz. Much as this novel tends to 
give an understanding picture of the 
struggle of the underdog, it is evident 


enough that the factory is not Reymont’s 
specialty'. The novel was also thwarted 
by' the strict Russian censorship which, 
if anything, was more severe in Poland 
than in Russia proper. All the same, in 
this novel Reymont succeeded in showing 
“a land flowing, not with milk and honey, 
but with wealth for the Jewish and Ger- 
man capitalists and with blood and tears 
for the Polish proletariat ; the fierce 
plundering of ruthless exploiters, the 
jungle morality' of a social order founded 
exclusively upon gain, and foundering 
upon snobbishness and self-indulgence.” 
It reminds one, in its stark naturalism, 
of Zola’s Germinal. 

Another effort in a field alien to his 
real interests was the novel The Year 
1794, a proper enough subject for a 
romancer like Sienkiewicz, but not very 
well adapted to the naturalistic treat- 
ment to which Reymont subjected it. 
It is the story of Poland’s last year of 
independence and the variety and enor- 
mous amount of detail involved renders 
the three volumes of this book perhaps 
the least clear-cut and readable of all 
Reymont’s novels. 

The worlc on which Reymont’s fame 
rests most securely' and in which he found 
a congenial field, is the tetralogy', The 
Peasants, a vast panorama of peasant 
life. This novel, tho localized in Poland, 
is of such broadness of interest that it 
may easily' be taken as a representative 
picture of many another rural community 
in Europe. It is not so much a novel 
as a panorama of peasant life in all of its 
aspects : more pictorial than cinematic. 
There is something Hamsunesque in the 
broad humanity' of the characters, and 
their dependence upon the phenomena 
of nature recalls insistently the tragic 
note of Hardy'. 

Rey'mont, in his days of affluence, was 
a great traveler. Paris, the center of 
European intellectual life, was his second 
home. Twice he visited the United 
States, in 1919 and in .1920, but both 
times escaped much of the pomp ac- 
corded to literary' lions. He had friends 
in this country, Rupert Hughes, Alfred 
A. Knopf, and others, but he much pre- 
ferred the quiet tho hospitable retreat 
of his Polish countiy estate Kolaczkowo. 
There he led a life of ease and quiet 
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activity writing to the ven- last. In 1924 
he was awarded the Nobel Prize for Lit- 
erature, an honor he shares witli Ins more 
famous countn'inan Sienkiewicz. Of his 
personal appearance in the later years of 
his life Professor Albert iSIorawski- 
Nawench writes: "Plearing him talk and 
looking at the frail physical constitution 
of the man — he is not over five feet five 
in height and tips the scale at some 125 
pounds — one must admire the tremen- 
dous energ)' which made his splendid 
achievenienls possible. Consider that this 
delicate little man has lived thru years 
of unspeakable privations; that he had 
no chance to study at any institution of 
highei' learning; that he is an autodidact 
par cxii'llciici', a self-made man in the 
highest meaning of the term — and then 
listen to his words. It is simply astound- 
ing that he acquired all that knowledge, 
all the erudition, that deep, all-human 
philosophy, that refinement of his lit- 
erary touch, that subtlety of his under- 
standing of art, that width of vision.” 
Reyinont died on December 5, 1925, 
at the age of fifty-seven. 

Reymont was a representative of the 
■'Young Poland” movement in literature. 
This movement embraces not only the 
creation of a national literature of 
Poland as it is toda}’, but also a broad 
and inclusive democratic conception of 
life. Tho purely Polish in theme, the 
broader aspects of the movement pre- 
suppose a deeply human approach to all 
problems of life. All the phases of na- 
tion.al existence thus become of equal 
importance and those of humanity as 
well. In the realization of this ideal, 
much depends upon the personal experi- 
ence of the author, and of this experience 
Reymont had a generous share. His 
novels, even the most objective, would 
not be what they are if it were not that 
he could put so much of his own life in 
them. ‘‘His descriptions,” in the words 
of Ernest Boyd, "are man'els of vivid- 
ness and accuracy, smacking of the soil 
and revealing direct observation rather 
than literary cunning.” Unlike many 
another Polish author, Revanont ‘‘has no 
social doctrines to drive home; and a 
truly epic impartiality is associated witli 
a tragic sense of the elemental forces 
which dominate the efiPorts of the tillers 
of the soil;” He may never become 


therefore as popular in his own countn- 
as his contemporaries, Przybyszewski 
and Zeromski, but it is not perhaps alto- 
gether wrong to ascribe to him the most 
substantial genius of the three. a. b. 

The most important short stories and 
novels of W^ladyslas Stanislaw Reymont 
are : 

Fcrmcnty, 1S97; Spotk.nnic, 1S97; Lili, 1S99; 
Przed Switem, 1902; Komedyank^ IW: Z 
Pamiftnika, 1903 ; Chlopi : _ Jesien, Zima, 
Wi'osna, Lato, 1906-09; Na Krawfdzi, 1907; 
Marz}-ciel, 1910; Wampir, igia; Rok 1794, 
1013-20; Bunt, 1924; Pfknigty Dzwon, 1925. 

English translations of Reymont; 

Tlie Comedienne, 1920; The Peasants: 
Autumn, Winter, Spring. Summer, 1924-25; 
The Promised Land. 1927. 

zVbout Revmont; 

Boyd, E. Sludirs jrom Ten Litcraliircs;- 
Dyboski, R. Modern Polish Literature; 
Marble, .k. R. Nohel Price Il'iiiiiers in Litera- 
ture. 

Alice Hegtin Rice 1870- 

\ LICE CALDWELL HEGAN RICE, 
American novelist, was bom Janu- 
arr’ 11, 1870, at the homestead of her 
grandfadier. Judge James Caldwell, 
Shelbtwille, Kentucky. Her parents were 
Samuel W'atson Hegan and SalHe Cald- 
well Hegan of Louisville, Kentucky, 
where she spent her childhood years at 
the home of her parents and has lived 
with only brief interruptions ever since. 

As a child she was not strong and for 
that reason did not go to school until 
she was ten. By tliat age, however, she 
was already scribbling childish stories 
and verses. When she went to school she 
also developed a talent for drawing, 
leaning toward caricature. 

After school years she continued to 
write, having humorous and character 
sketches published from time to time, and 
did social worlc among the poor families 
of Louisville, During this work sire met 
a humorous and philosophical woman, 
the head of a large and impoverished 
family, who inspired what was to be 
the author’s first and best-known book, 
Mrs. U'iggs of the Cabbage Patch. 

Alice Hegan wrote ilfrj. Wiggs in a 
trunk room, in the blank spaces of an 
old ledger. When she came to tire end 
of the ledger the storj’ stopped. This 
left it considerably shorter than the 
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average novel of the day, but she did 
not know that and copied it painfully 
on a borrowed typewriter and sent it 
to New York, where it was accepted 
(altho with some anxiety about its sales 
possibilities, it has been confessed) by 
the first publisher to whom it was sub- 
mitted. This was in 1901. In the first 
six months the modest first edition of 
2,000'copies quietly sold out and another 
small printing u'as ordered. This was 
gone in four months. After that the 
size and frequency of printings in- 
creased rapidly until more than 200,000 
copies had been sold in the first three 
years. After more than thirty years it 
continues to have a steady sale, is re- 
printed frequently, and, the publishers 
believe, will likely reach its hundredth 
edition in its author’s lifetime. 

The success of Mrs. JViggs was in 
the nature of a wedding present for the 
young author. Some time before, .she 
had become betrothed to Cale Young 
Rice, then coming into prominence 
among the younger American poets; 
and their wedding took place not long 
after publication of the book. Richard 
Watson Gilder, the editor and author, 
wrote of the marriage: 

Wit — to fantasy. 

The muse — to merriment. 

Pathos — to poetry, 

Such marriage, heaven-sent. 

Lives eternally. 

Mrs. Rice’s second book appeared in 
1903. It was, almost inevitably, a sequel 
to Mrs. JViggs. It was called Lovey 
Mary and also enjoyed wide popularity. 
Thereafter for some time she published 
a novel virtually every' alternate year, 
most of them tales of humble people, 
distinguished by' definite characteriza- 
tions. Mr. Opp, published in 1909, be- 
came unusually popular in England, sur- 
passing even Mrs. JViggs there. A later 
novel which shared in "reader-interest” 
with Mrs. Rice’s first work was Quin, 
a story' which grew out of her war- 
time experiences as volunteer librarian 
at Camp Zachary' Taylor and as a Red 
Cross worker in service hospitals. It 
was published in 1921. Since that date 
she has written less. Among her later 
books are two volumes of short stories 
written in collaboration with .her hus- 
band (tho more accurately to be termed 
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combination than collaboration, for they' 
wrote separate stories, independently' of 
each other) . 

Besides her books Mrs. Rice has writ- 
ten numerous magazine articles and 
short stories. She has never written di- 
rectly for the stage, but a dramatization 
made from Mrs. JViggs and Lovey Mary 
(at Sir James Barrie’s suggestion) was 
produced by George Tyler in the early 
years of the century and had long runs 
on four continents. 

The Rices make their home on a quiet 
and secluded street in Louisville knoivn 
as St, James Court. The house is of 
the comfortable, roomy, old-fashioned 
ty'pc, and is surrounded by shade trees. 
They maintain separate worlc-rooms. 
They travel extensively and have been 
in most sections of the world. Annie 
Russell Marble says: "When these au- 
thors travel, they create an atmosphere 
of home and anchorage; they are no 
feverish sight-seers. If it be a summer 
in England and Scotland they are at 
home with their many friends or at 
some quiet inn; if it be in Japan they 
make their own atmosphere both for 
work and observation; if it be a month 
on the Maine coast, with dashing spray 
and rocks at Prout’s Neck, they are at 
home in their habits and easeful reading 
and writing. Life to them is full of 
rich experiences of travel and friend- 
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sliips, of seclusion and comradeship 
away from outside distractions.” 

In 1928 Alice Hegan Rice and Cale 
Young Rice were awarded doctors’ de- 
grees by Rollins College on the same 
da3\ 

Alice Hegan Rice’s works ; 

JIrs. W’iggs of the Cabbage Patch, igoi ; 
Lovcy Mary, IQ03; Sandy, 1905: Captain 
Inne, 1907; Mr. Opp, ipop; A Romance of 
Billy Goat Hill. 1912: The Honorable Percival, 
1014: Calvary Alley, 19:7; hliss Mink's Soldier 
and Other Stories, 191S; Turn About Tales 
(with C. Y. Rice) 1920; Quin, 1021; Winners 
and Losers (with C. Yb Rice) 1925: The 
Bulfcr, 1920; Jlr. Pete and Co., 1933. 

About Alice Hegan Rice: 

Overton, G, T'/ie ll'oiiicii ll'lio }>[ake Our 
Xoz'cls. 

Si. Xicholas 35:104 December 1927. 

Gale Young Rice 1S72- 

.Autobiographical sketch of Cale Young 
Rice, American poet, dramatist, and 
novelist : 

T HERE is no word more terrifjdng 
titan “I" when one must tvrite an 
autobiographical sketcli. For one knows 
that its single letter is sure later to de- 
liver him into the power of chagrin and 
regret. 

The little house in Dixon. Kentuck)-, 
where I was born, December 7, 1872, 
now bears a tablet informing the public 
of that fact; and I am told there is a 
movement afoot to purchase the place for 
a “shrine.’’ As Dixon is but a small 
town, I am proud of this interest — more 
so I believe than I would be of a solid 
bust in the haughty Hall of Fame. 

ty’hen I was six mj' family moved to 
Evansville, on tlie wide banks of the 
Ohio. There I spent ten years — far 
away, as r^et, from the ambitious struggle 
for a great career in poetiy in an un- 
poetic period of American life. If I had 
any ambition during those happj- care- 
free years, it was perhaps to do things 
a little better than iity companions — of 
whom I had man}- tliat were dear. For 
I took an intense delight in my kin. 


male and female, and in all the sports 
and prepossessions of childhood and 
youth. That sorrow and tragedy, death 
and disappointment, should enter inlo 
these }-ears was inevitable. . But only 
toward their close, when I was prepar- 
ing for college did a serious mental 
awakening begin to take place in me. 

Yet tliis awakening was still further 
delayed. For tlie four years I spent at 
Cumberland University, where I went 
instead of to Y’'ale to which I was at 
first headed, were still years of living 
and loving, between constant whiles of 
study. Only after I was set adrift from 
Cumberland, with rudder enough but 
witliout direction or compass, did I begin 
to consider the fundamental religious, 
philosophical, political, and economic 
problems of e.xistence. At Harvard, 
where I spent the better part of the next 
three years, I was another man. Under 
William James Royce, Miinsterberg, and 
one or two economists, sociologists, and 
teachers of English, easy youth was 
transformed in me to almost over-serious 
studiousness — so mucli so that I would 
not sacrifice an afternoon’s work to take 
what I was told would be certain honors 
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in the g)'ninasium — and on tlie baseball 
field, which has never ceased to lure me ; 
now it is golf that has taken its place. 

But poetry, which" I had really begun 
to read for the first time, was a still 
stronger lure. I had always had tlie 
poorest of training in English at school 
and college, and had never been so 
fortunate as to come across a lover of 
poetry" to kindle the flame in me. But 
once the flame was kindled, it was con- 
suming. For twentj'' years thereafter, 
tho often invited by editor or publisher, 
• I would not so much as consider writing 
prose. 

In 1897 my people had moved to Louis- 
ville, which was henceforth to be my 
home. In 1902 I was married there to 
Alice Caldwell Hegan, an incomparable 
companion, and one whose stories have 
captivated the hearts of millions. Our 
journey for thirty years has been varied 
with all the chances and changes of life 
— for ourselves and others. And as we 
liave traveled widely, there are few 
lands which are not endeared to us by 
friends — or in which we have not found 
inspiration for the art we practice. [See 
■sketch of Alice Hegan Rice, this volume.] 

Of my relation to the three decades 
of poetry with which my name has been 
associated, much might be said of more 
interest than tliese biographical details. 
Perhaps it will suffice here, however, 
merely to say that nineteenth century 
romanticism having become a bit sterile, 
when I came into the poetry arena, a 
new romanticism and a new reality 
seemed to be demanded of the poet: a 
more natural, less literary, speech and a 
truer account of experience in one’s own 
land — or in any other. Poetic drama 
seemed at the time the best opportunity 
tor me to achieve this modernitv’’, and it 
would be idle to deny that when Charles 
dt Tocca, David, A Night in Avignon, 
and yolanda of Cyprus were published 
and wide!}' praised as modern stage 
products, popular success and a livelihood 
trom poetry seemed near — -and sweet. 
Cut tlie stage quickly became commer- 
cialized in the first decade of this cen- 
tury and I was disappointed of produc- 
tion for- these pla 3 's in New York; tho 
later A Night in Avignon was seen, and 
III 1929-30, Yolanda of Cyprus had a 


success as the book of an opera. Clarence 
Loomis, the composer of the operatic 
score of Yolanda, has also written scores 
for David and A Night in Avignon. 

Twenty-one volumes of poetry, exclu- 
sive of a half dozen collections or selec- 
tions, together with five volumes of prose 
fiction or drama, constitute my literary 
output. It has often been said, some- 
times to my detriment, that these vol- 
umes have been praised more highly in 
England of late than in Anjerica. If this 
is so, it has I fancy been partly due to 
the lack of adequate consideration that 
has sometimes been given, to even my 
better achievements, in New York. And 
I have ventured to suggest that critical 
integrity in that metropolis might be im- 
proved if the country did not depend so 
entirelj' on New York opinion — if, in 
other words, our leading newspapers 
went back to the pre-War practice of 
having strong literary pages of tlieir 
own. Authors, editors, reviewers, and 
publishers are in too close contact in 
New York to permit of impartial judg- 
ments. 

But this inadequte unrevealing sketch 
has run long enough. If the reader has 
any time to waste, he can employ it better 
in reading the books mentioned above 
rather than this screed. In them he will 
at least find thirty 3 'ears of brooding 
upon the mysteries and beauties of hu- 
man existence. Here he will find little 
but an article, written by request. 

Cale Young Rice’s works: 

Poetry: From Dusk to Dusk,’ iSgS; With 
Omar, 1900; Song Surf, 1900; Nirvana Days, 
1908: Many Gods, 1910; Far Quests, 1912; 
At the World’s Heart, 1914: Earth and New 
Earth, 1916; Trails Sunward, 1917: Wraiths 
and Realities, 1918; Songs to A.H.R., 1918; 
Shadowj’ Thresholds, 1919; Sea Poems, 1921; 
Mihrima and Other Poems, 1922 ; A Pilgrim's 
Scrip, 1924; A Sea Lover’s Scrip, 1925; 
Bitter Brew, 1925 ; Selected Plays and Poems, 
1926; Stj'gian Freight, 1927; Seed of the 
Moon, 1929; High Perils, 1933. 

Plays; Charles di Tocca, -1903: David, 
1904; Yolanda of Cyprus, 1906 (opera, 1929): 
A Night in Avignon, 1907; The Immortal 
Lure, 1911 ; Porzia, 1913: Collected Plays and 
Poems, 1915; The Swamp Bird, 1931. 

Novels and Other Prose: Turn About 
Tales (with Alice Hegan Rice) 1920; Youth’s 
Wav, 1923; Winners and Losers (with Alice 
Hegan Rice) 1925; Early Reaping, 1929. • 

About Cale Young Rice: 

Literary Digest 104:24 February l, 19.30. 
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Dorothy M. Richardson 

Autobiographical sketch of Dorothy M. 
Richardson, English novelist, being pri- 
inarih’ a discussion of the “Stream of 
Consciousness,” a phrase with which her 
work has been identified. 

T here is but Uttle to tcll of me. My 
childhood and 3 'outh were passed, 
in secluded surroundings, in latc- 
Victorian England. Day-school linked 
me with “the world,” upon which I was 
thrown when, in mv seventeenth j-ear, 
mj- home broke up. Some of my impres- 
sions of what is implied in the capacious 
term arc set down in Pilgrimage, not yet 
complete. This book was begun in 1913. 
Its first chapter. Pointed Roofs, ai)pcarcd 
in 1915. [Its tenth, in 1931.] 

. . .What do I think of the term 
“Stream of Consciousness” as applied, in 
England, to the work of several modern 
novelists? Just this: that amongst the 
company of useful labels devised to meet 
the e.xigencies of literary criticism it 
stands alone, isolated by its perfect im- 
becility. The transatlantic amendment, 
"Interior i\Iono]ogue,” tho rather more 
inadequate than even a label has any 
need to be, at least carries a meaning. 

Definitions of consciousness vary 
from school to school and are necessarilj' 
as incomplete as definitions of life. The 
onlv satisfactoiy definition of a man’s 
consciousness is his life. And this, 
superficially regarded, does seem to ex- 
hibit a sort of stream-line. But his con- 
sciousness sits stiller than a tree. “The 
mind” maj' be or ma}’ become, anything 
from a rag-bag to a madhouse. It ma}’ 
wobble continuously or may be more or 
less steadily focused. But its central 
core, luminous point, (call it what you 
will, its names are legion) tho more or 
less continuously expanding from birth 
to maturity, remains stable, one with 
itself thruout life. 

We all date our personal existence 
from our first conscious awareness of 
reality outside ourselyes. And this 
aw.arencss is direct and immediate, fre- 
eeding instruction as to the nature of the 
realities b}' which we are surrounded. 
Instruction and experience can enrich 
and deepen but can neyer outdo or re- 


place this first immediate awareness. It 
recurs, in different forms, thruout life. 

Literature is a product of this stable 
human consciousness, enriched by e.x- 
perience and capable of deliberate, con- 
centrated contemplation. Is not this 
consciousness the sole link between 
reader and writer? The writer’s (and 
the reader’s) brain may be “on fire,” his 
imagination m,a}' construct this and that, 
but the contemplatiye center remains 
motionless. Does not the power and the 
charm of all literature, from the machine- 
made product to the “work of art,” from 
the book which amuses or instructs to 
the one which remakes the world and 
ourselves {suhy do we recognize it?) 
reside in its ability to rouse and to con- 
centrate the reader’s contemplative con- 
sciousness ? 

The process nmj' go forward in the 
form of a conducted tour, the author 
leading, visible and audible, all the time. 
Or the material to be contemplated may 
be thrown on the screen, the author out 
of sight and hearing; present, if we seek 
him, only in the attitude towards reality, 
inevitably revealed : subtly by his accent, 
obyiously by his use of adjectiye, epithet, 
and metaphor. But whatever be the 
means by which the reader’s collabora- 
tion is secured, a literajy work, for 
reader and writer alike, remains essen- 
tially an adventure of the stable con- 
templative human consciousness. 

... I have tried to answer t’our ques- 
tion. And if, to what I have already 
written, is added the fact of the survival 
and increase, in the writer, of wonder 
and of joy, (many other strong emotions 
competing but never quite prevailing) I 
shall have responded also, in essentials, 
to your suggestion that I should supply 
hiographical material. 

* 

Altho Dorothy M. Richardson has 
been declared a writer of first rank and 
enduring significance by such discrimi- 
nating admirers as May Sinclair (who 
confessed her discipleship in Mary 
Olivier) and Edward Garnett, J. D. 
Beresford, and John Cowper Powys, 
she has remained consistently in the 
background, preserving an impregnable 
reticence. This is the first time, in the 
editors’ knowledge, that she has prepared 
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an autobiographical statement for publi- 
cation or permitted a photograph of her- 
celf to appear. 

She is married to Alan Odle, the Eng- 
lish artist and illustrator ; her home is in 
St. Tohn’s Wood, London. 

Miss Richardson has devoted practi- 
cally the whole of her creative life to a 
single work of narrative, of which the 
protagonist is Miriam Henderson, a 
London office-worker. According to 
John Cowper Powys, “her nine volumes 
[there are ten now] are nine chapters of 
a universally significant psychic biog- 
raphy; the biography of a solitar}' human 
soul.” 

In the person of Miriam Henderson, 
says Mr. Beresford, a friend of the 
author, “Miss Richardson sat down to 
write the stor)' of her own life . . . with 
the clearest possible conception of what 
she intended to do.” (The original title 
of her first book was Pilgrimage, Part 1: 
this was subsequently changed to Pointed 
Roofs, and all the ensuing volumes — or 
“chapters,” as Miss Richardson prefers 
to call them — bear individual titles.) 

One of Miss Richardson’s intentions 
was to eschew “high spots," the mile- 
stones and crises of the phenomenal life 
with which novelists are usually con- 
cerned. The true subject of the novelist, 
she felt, was "the adventure of the per- 
sonality.” In order to relate this secret 
adventure, it was necessarj' for her to 
invent a new method. “Many other 
novelists before her had told their stories 
thru the consciousness of one of their 
characters, but Miss Richardson’s liaison 
with tlie consciousness of Miriam Hen- 
derson is so close that we see nothing, 
hear nothing, feel nothing except thru 
Miriam’s senses. . . The ebb and flow of 
Miriam’s consciousness, touched now and 
again to vivid response, at other times 
somewhat drearily aware of the limita- 
tions of physical experience, is the sole 
agent of the author’s expression.” The 
author never forsakes Miriam’s con- 
sciousness_ in order to make explanations 
or transitions. Altho the narrative is 
Unfolded in the third person, the illusion 
IS of a complete immersion in the first 
person singular. 

There are reviewers who find Miriam 
Henderson “dull”; others reject her 
stor}’ as "difficult reading” ; the Adel phi 
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in 1924 published an article by Lawrence 
Hyde expressing the tentative judgment 
that “Miriam Henderson is somehow 
unworthy of the clairvoyance that has 
been bestowed on her. She is separated 
from life by a fatal coldness: she can 
love warmly, but her love is intimately 
bound up with her esthetic appreciation 
— at the first touch of ugliness she turns 
away with a sort of nausea. There is 
absent in her that passionate driving 
force which compels the seer ... to live 
out what he has seen at all costs.” 
Seven years later John Cowper Powys 
asserted in the same magazine that 
“Miriam, simply considered as an inter- 
esting human soul, is quite the equal of 
the hero of Proust’s work and a good 
deal superior to the hero of Rolland’s 
Jean-Christophe. To find her superior 
in intellectual interest one is compelled 
to turn to such world-famous figures as 
Hamlet and Faust.” Miriam differs from 
these figures, however, in that she is a 
projection of the female quest for the 
essence of human experience. It is this 
difference that makes Miss Richardson’s- 
work unique. “What she has done has 
never been done before. She has drawn 
her inspiration neither from man- 
imitating cleverness nor from narcissistic 
feminine charm but from the abyss of 
the feminine sttbconscionsness." 
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Shortly after its appearance in the 
Adciphi, Mr. Powys’ monograph on 
Dorothy M. Richardson was published 
in book form (1931). Miss Richardson 
is described therein as ‘‘a born philol- 
ogist,” with an "abnormal ear for musi- 
cal euphonies and dissonances” . . . a 
purist in the “King’s English,” expert in 
the most sardonic mimicries. She writes 
slowly, "treating every paragraph as if it 
were as unique and exquisite a problem 
as a Pindaric Ode.” Her acute sensitive- 
ness to backgrounds and interiors is 
plainly apparent in her work. (“How 
different is this London, of a woman’s 
profoundest consciousness, from the 
London of Dickens, or the London of 
Henry James, or the London of Gals- 
worthy.”) 

Whatever developments in Miriam the 
future volumes of Pilgrimage may re- 
veal, the prediction is that “there will be 
no neat ‘denouement,’ no rounding off of 
everything in the attainment of a certain 
spiritual 'formula.’” 


Altho Miss Richardson’s work is 
known to onl^V a limited audience, Mr. 
Powys contends that “there is no living 
writer of Englisli with a reputation equal 
to hers among the adepts and the initi- 
ates.” He wonders “how many of the 
famous popular English writers of our 
time realize, that while it is practically 
certain that in a hvmdved years not a 
soul will be reading any of them, it is 
equally certain that thousands and thou- 
sands of literary people in those days 
will be searching and snatching at every 
word, trace, sign, and relic left of 
Dorothy M. Richardson,” 

Recently Miss Richardson has trans- 
lated some books from the German. A 
number of poems by her appeared in 
Poetry: A MagaHiic of Verse in 1924, 
J92S, and 1927'. 

Dorothy M. Richardson’s works: 

GRIMAGF. (group uovcl) : Pointed Roofs, 
Backwater, iptO; Honeycomb, 1917; 
Pinncl, 1919; interim, 1919; Deadlock, 
.evolving Lights, 1923; The Trap, 1925; 
^,.nd, 1927; Dawn’s Left Hand, 1931. 
scELLANEOtis : The Quakers; Past and 
. .cnt, 1914. 

‘'sAKSLATOR : Dit Barry (Karl von Schu- 
mac/® oher ) 1032; Mammon (Robert Neumann) 
'93Jid t. 


About Dorothy M. Richardson; 

Beach, J. W. The Twentieth Century Novel; 
Collins, J. The Doctor Looks at Lflcrahire; 
Johnson, R, B. Some Contemporary Noziclists: 
IVomeit ; Mais, S. P. B. Books and Their 
ll'rilers; yiansfield, K. Noz’cls and Novelists; 
Powys, J. C. Dorothy M. Richardson; 
Richardson, D. M. Pointed Roofs (see intro- 
duction by J. D. Beresford) ; Tradition and 
Experiment iu Present-Day Literature (see 
chapter on "Experiment in the Novel” by J. D. 
Beresford). 

Adciphi 2:508 November 1924; Adelphi 
(new scries) 2:103, 224 May-Junc 1931; 
Current Opinion 66:387 June 1919; A' ere 
Republic 20:.sup 14 November 26, 1919. 


Laura Riding 1901- 

Autobiogrnphical sketch of Laura Rid- 
ing, poet and critic : 

T WAS born in New York City: Janu- 
ary 16, 1901. Since then I have been 
steadily engaged in certain minute 
investigations. I have bad few assistants 
because the results of these investiga- 
tions are not merely interesting statis- 
tics: they are a heart-breaking residue 
— those living phenomena which have 
been able to survive time. There are 
few characters ready to admit that time 
is over, and still fewer to exchange 
historical illusion for final knowledge. 
I have been a living author because my 
purpose, which is not to be a living 
and then dead author, can only be 
carried ont'by means of words. But 1 
do not use words as instruments of 
literary invention, only as instruments 
for determining exactly how much of 
human thought is compatible with truth. 

I have written over a dozen books in 
the course of these investigations. Many 
are in prose, but I do not regard any- 
thing except what is stated in poetic 
form as finally true. And there are 
perhaps just a few more than a dozen 
characters capable of active acceptance 
of what is true, as there are certainly no 
more than some hundreds capable even 
of passive acceptance. However, I go 
on quixotically publishing the results of 
my investigations as if for an unlimited 
number of minds, as I go on from day 
to day being personally gracious to an 
unlimited number of people perhaps not 
half-a-dozen of whom, all told, will turn 
out not to have, been either fools or 
villains. But this is as it must be; and 
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as I have a happy disposition I am not 
iiidined to brood over the dismal 
nieagreness of the world in characters 
which are both .virtuous and pleasant. I 
am never impatient, really', with any' 
one but myself, and then only' when I 
have made some mistake of judgement. 
But I make few mistakes, and no mistake 
of mine stays long uncorrected. It has 
been, on tlie whole, an .enjoy'able 
autobiography. 


I am winding up my autobiograpliy' in 
Deyh, a village on the island of Mallorca. 
There are always two or three characters 
with me who are concentrations in one 
form or another of the limited virtue 
and pleasantness which is to be found 
in the world ; I am never entirely with- 
out assistance in my work of investiga- 
tion. And it is good to be in Deya, 
which is a concentration of the limited 
virtue and pleasantness to be found in 
the earth itself. 

N^o more than half-a-dozen living 
characters produce writing which I con- 
sider relevant to the functions of writing. 
Painting is a mute form of writing; I 
think there e.xists only' one eloquent 
living painter. Music is to me a poetic 
crime : I like it if it is honestly perverse, 
as I like crime stories into which moral 
considerations_ do not enter. For sculp- 
ture I like accidental formations, because 
sculpture is the process of accidental 
tonnation. I do not like what people 
call creative’ activity of any kind. For 
drama I like what is happening. 

I think on tlie. whole there is no hope 
lor Americans; they will pass, nearly 
every one. I do not really mind the 
•rench. I very inuch mind the Germans. 

sympathize with negroes and the 
^pam^.- Indians are wicked but feeble. 

e English those who really speak 
I'le Engish language— are the onlv 
people who can be taken seriously. I 
do not consider that there e.xists an Eng- 
isii people m any nationalistic sense; 
is English language, and it 

T T' ■ |d'iSOdgo. Jews also are not 
irritating third 

.u mill which man criticizes himself. 

mtivf nf'n person except a 

ik' called Juan Marroig. He 


k f;k,. 4U ' — -vw jurat xic 

elc?t£ r the 

in his iiuf rarely wrong 

j gements, and when lie makes a 


mistake it does not stay' long uiicorrected. 
I do not believe in admiration, but when 
I am asked whom I admire, this is 
what I say. 

I like men to be men and u'onien to 
be women; but I think that bodies have 
had their day'. The fundamental rela- 
tion which has to be made is between 
the male mind and the female mind, 
and in this relation the female mind is 
the judge, and the male mind tlie sub- 
ject of judgement. Physicality only post- 
pones judgement. But the male mind 
has now had all the time there is for 
working up case. 

I am tidy', quick, hard-working, good- 
humoured, and let absolutclv nothing go 
by. 

^ -t H: 

Miss Riding' was for a time asso- 
ciated, as an honorary member, with the 
Fugitives, a group of poets in 
Tennessee, who published between 1922 
and 1925 a magazine called The Fugitive 
and issued an anthology of their work 
in 1928. The regular members of this 
group included John Crowe Ransom, 
Donald Davidson, Merrill Moore, Allen 
Tate, Robert Penn Warren. The Fugi- 
tives championed original expression, 
mature and intricate verse. They re- 
garded Miss Riding as the only poet who 
could “save .American poetry from the 
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Millays and the \N^vlics.” Her associa- 
tion with tlicm, however, did not last 
long, because they were preoccupied, in 
iMiss Riding’s words, “with the scholas- 
tic rather tlian the poetic aspects of 
poem-innking.’’ 

Critics are suspicious of Miss Rid- 
ing’s work' because they cannot derive it 
from anyone else’s work and because, if 
they accepted it entirely, they would have 
to accept, along with it, a strange new 
order of values. English critics have 
gradually become reconciled to her be- 
cause they are aware of her influence on 
the younger English poets. 

Laura Riding’s works: 

X'oltaire, igeb; The Close Chaplet, ipeC; 
Love As Low, Death As Death, 1927; Con- 
temporaries and Snobs, 192S; Anarchism Is 
Not Enough, tgaS; Poems; A fokiug Word, 
1930; Experts Are Puzzled, 1930; Four Un- 
posted Letters to Catherine, 1930; Twenty 
Poems .Less, 1930: Though Gently, 1030; 
Laura and Francisca, 1931 ; Everybody's 
Letters, 1933: The Life o£ the Dead, 1033; 
Poet; A Lyiitfr ^^'ord, 1933. 

CoLLAiiORATiONS : A Survcy of Modernist 
Poetry (with Robert Graves) 1927; A 
Pamphlet Against Anthologies (with Robert 
tiraves) 1928; No Decency Left (with Robert 
Graves, under common pseudonym of Barbara 
Rich) 1932: 14a (with George Ellidgc) 1934. 

Felix Riesenberg 1S79- 

Autobiographical sketch of Felix Ricsen- 
berg, American author and nautical 
authorit)' : 

pELIX RIESENBERG was born in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, April 9, 
1879. At the age of sixteen he went to 
sea in the famous old New York school- 
ship St. hlayy’s. He followed the sea 
for twelve )'ears and took part in tlie 
^Vellman Polar Expedition, wintering 
at Dane’s Island, Spitzbergen, in charge 
of the camp in 1906-07. He was navi- 
gator of the airship America, of that 
expedition, first dirigible balloon to at- 
tempt a flight over the North Polar 
Regions. This was followed b}' four 
j'ears at Columbia University when he 
took the degree of Civil Engineer. Im- 
portant engineering work, notably that 
of the Catskill Aqueduct, and later on 
the construction of the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center, on which 
work he was resident engineer, accounts 
for the engineering knowledge shown in 

■ Riesenberg: rc'zen-bCrg 


his books, notably his novel of the 
Greater City of New York, East Side, 
IFcst Side. 

The War again took him to sea, in 
command of the U.S.S. Ncsal’orl, on 
scljoolship duty. This service, 1917-1919, 
was followed, after an, interval ashore, 
b}' a second tour of the same command 
in 1923-24. Much of his sea and shore 
background is found in his books. 

His first published work was Voider 
Sail. . This book has continued to be 
high!}'- regarded as a narrative of life 
at sea in the last of the great wooden 
tlirec-skysail ships built in Mainp. 

Then followed two technical books, 
both widelj' used at sea; The Men on 
Deck, a book defining the duties of the 
deck officers and men of the mercliant 
marine, and Standard Seamanship for 
the Merchant Service, a complete text 
on this difficult art, a book now found 
on most English speaking ships and used 
by all of the American schoolships and 
by the Belgian schoolship Mercator ns 
their text. [Ed. Note; — ^These two books 
established Mr. Riesenberg as an au- 
thority in a field grcntlj' neglected, 
works on seamanship being few and far 
between in the writings of the sea.] 
A preface to Standard Seamanship sums 
up the writing on seamanship to the 
present time. 
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A novel, P.A.L., later issued again as 
Red Horses, sweeps the weird panorama 
of contemporar)' life in the years after 
the War and preceding the great Coolidge 
boom. . This was followed 63^ the novel 
East Side, JVcst Side. This book was 
made into one of the last of the large 
scale silent movies — the last to be filmed 
in New York. It was again used as the 
basis of a silent picture titled Skyline. 

Bob Graham at Sea, a juvenile, car- 
rics its hero and his shipmates thru two 
years of schoolship training. Vignettes 
of the Sea and Shipmates are collec' 
tions of experiences and descriptive 
writing. Endless River is a novel on a 
pattern beymnd that of the usual, a 
structure in which' the characters are 
subservient to the thread of action and 
change with the movement. It was not 
understood at the time of publication, 
and is only' known to the few who have 
followed the progress of this writer. 
In it the reader becomes the unconscious 
binding force of the central theme. 
Passing Strangers reflects the nadir of 
the depression. 

Log of the Sea, a book of sea yarns, 
forms a continuous tapestry' of the au- 
thor’s life at sea. Mother Sea is a novel 
of the sea, a wide canvas depicting the 
transition from sail to steam and the 
effect of this amid the international 
competition of ships and men. Five of 
the author’s books have been published 
in Great Britain. 


Among die author’s miscellaneous 
writings are Clipper Ships and Early 
Steamships, the text accompanying the 
reproductions of Currier and Ives prints 
on these subjects, published by' the Lon- 
don Studio. 

Mr. Riesenberg is an associate editor 
ot the Nautical Gasette and for the last 
twelve years has written a weekly' page 
called ‘The Rougli Log.” He has writ- 
cn tor the screen, for magazines, and 
lor the radio. 

In collaboration with Christopher 
i\lor]ey, he wrote the play. The Second 
.Uflfe, produced in Floboken. 1930; in 
collaboration with Archie Binns, the 
novel. The Maiden Voyage. 

Feli.x Riesenberg’s works : 

SiVnU, a c ’ The Men on Deck, loiS; 

^922; Bob Graham .at 
•• ,-3: P.A.L., 1925 (reissued as Red 


1925 


Horses, 1928) ; Vignettes of the Sea, 1926; 
East Side, West Side, 1927; Shipmates, 1928; 
Endless River, 1931 ; The Maiden Voyage 
(with A. Binns) 1931 ; Passing Strangers, 
1932; Log of the Sea, 1933; Mother Sea, 1933. 

Lynn Riggs 1899- 

T YNN RIGGS, American dramatist, 
was born in 1899 near Clareniore, 
Oklahoma (then Indian territory). His 
father was a cowpuncher and he grew 
up to know the fast-disappearing cowboy' 
and the open range. He was educated 
in the common schools, drove a grocery- 
wagon, and read lurid fiction. 

Before he entered college he went to 
New York and to the Pacific coast. He 
worked during these years in a glass 
factory' and an express office, sang in 
moving picture houses, acted as an extra 
in the “movies,” sold books in a New 
York department store, and read proof 
for a financial newspaper, among other 
occupations. 

Returning to his native state he 
entered the University of Oklahoma. In 
his second year, while still a student, he 
taught freshman English courses. 

In 1921 he wrote his first play, a 
farce, for amateur production. In 1922 
he toured the Middle M^’est as second 
tenor in a Chautauqua circuit quartet. 
“Upon recovering,” as he puts it, he 
went to Santa Fe, New Mexico, and 
worked on a ranch. 

In 1925 he wrote a one-act play called 
Knives From Syria which was produced 
by the Santa Fe Players. He followed 
it with Sump’ll Like JVings and Big 
Lake, both “folk dramas,” and in 1926 
came to New York where he continued 
to work and write. In addition to plays 
he wrote verses, which appeared in such 
magazines as Poetry and the Nation. 

In 1927 the American Laboratory 
Theatre produced Big Lake and he wrote 
A Lantern to See By. Another play 
written at the same period. Rancor, was 
produced by a repertory theatre in Phila- 
delphia. Domino Parlor was tried out 
in 1928 by the Shuberts, but did not 
reach Broadway. The Lonesome IVest 
had a like fate', but the writings of the 
‘‘slender, quiet-voiced youth” had begun 
to attract the attention of the more 
serious managers and producers. 
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In the late ’Twenties lie was rccoin- 
uiended for a Guggenheim fellowship by 
Barrett Clark, was appointed by the com- 
mittee, and sailed for a year in Paris. 
The year produced two plays, one known 
as Boriicd in Texas, and Green Groiv the 
Lilacs. 

Riggs returned to New York to have 
both accepted. The former was pro- 
duced by Arthur Hopkins in 1930 under 
the less colorful title of Roadside and 
was, in theatrical parlance, an instan- 
taneous “flop.” A few months later, 
early in 1931, the Theatre Guild offered 
Green Groiv the Lilacs. The opening 
performance won the cheers of critics 
and audience alike and brought the 
youthful author suddenly into the public 
eye. The play, a dialect story of the 
Oklahoma cowboy, like all of Riggs’ 
plays up to that" time, had a season’s 
run. 

Riggs’ works since Green Groiv the 
Lilacs include The Cherokee Night, a 
play dealing with the vanishing Indian 
tribes of the Southwest, and a dramatiza- 
tion of James Gould Cozzens’ Son of 
Perdition, both awaiting production in 
1933. In 1930 a collection of his poems 
was published under the title The Iron 
Dish. He hopes some da}' to write a 
novel about Oklahoma. In recent years 
he has lived in New York, ChaperHill, 
North Carolina (with his friend, the 


dramatist Paul Green), Santa Fe, and 
Hollywood, and has been attached to the 
staffs of Northwestern University and 
the University of Iowa as a guest author 
and director. 

Dr. Isaac Goldberg describes Riggs as 
“a soft-mannered }-outh, fairly tall, with 
blond hair and a light complexion; his 
eyes, behind horn-rimmed glasses, look 
blue; when his speech, after a cautious 
beginning, gathers momentum and con- 
fidence, they become even dreamy. He 
is unmistakably the poet. Yet the soft- 
ness of his speech may easily prove de- 
ceptive, for Just as unmistakably there is 
behind his mild exterior a directing will 
that is not likely to be shaken. . . It 
is a great man indeed who has the cour- 
age of his exaltations. This is the 
quiet but unshatterable courage that 
characterizes Lynn Riggs.” 

Barrett Clark writes of him as a 
dramatist ; “Mr. Riggs has been able on 
occasion to look at tlie world, about him 
thru the eyes of a child. . . [I-Ic] has 
taken the folk material and the idiom of 
his native district and skillfully made 
of them a rich medium of expression, . . 
Mr. Riggs’ plays are stage pieces; the 
poetry in them is never a matter of mere 
words, but an integral part of the 
speeches uttered and the gestures made 
by the characters, directing each scene 
and permeating the whole. It lies first 
in the writer’s conception of a harmonic 
unity and floods it from beginning to 
end. His work is permeated by an odd 
and strangely haunting beauty.” 

Lynn Riggs’ works: 

Plays : Big Lake, 1927 ; Knives From Syria, 
1028; Siimp’n Like Wings, 1928; A Lantern to 
Sec By, 192S; Roadside, 1930; Green Grow 
tlic Lillies, 1931. 

PorrtRV; The Iron Dish, 19.30. 

Editor; Cowboy Songs, Folk Songs and 
Ballads, 1932. 

About Lynn Riggs: 

Clark, B. H. An Hour of A mericnii Drama; 
Riggs, L. Roadside (sec introduction by 
Arthur Hopkins). 

Nciv York Times (Section VIII) February 
t, 1931: Poetry 37:347 March 1931. 

Rainer Maria Rilke 1S75-1926 

ATNER MARIA RII KE, Austrian 
poet, was born at Pra;,ue on Decem- 
ber 4, 1S75. His father came of a 
Catholic aristocratic famih . and his 


Rainer Maria Rilke: ri'ner ina-i''a rU'ki; 
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;r,rJi'.'r of Jcv.-ish stock. Maria, as lie 
v .-'.5 .ceaerally called, had no fond 
r.crafries of his childhood, owing parth' 
;-j die strained relations between his 
rorents, p.artly to their utter niisundcr- 
eandinc: of his character and vocation. 
Hi? mother, Phia Rilke, did not possess 
v.hrit one would call a strong maternal 
i.rvinct. As Maria complained: “She 
!.,'.c(l me only when it was a question of 
showing tnc oft in a new dress before a 
few admiring acquaintances.” Other- 
v.isc, he was entirely neglected, turned 
over, as he puts it, to “a conscienceless 
and immoral serving maid.” When he 
attained the age of ten, he was sent to a 
military school at St. Polten. His 
p?.rcnt.« could not possibly have foreseen 
the making.s of a soldier in the ten-year 
nid weakling, but their excuse seems to 
have been tliat it was "a family' tradi- 
tion” — nllieit his father who spent several 
year.s training for the army never re- 
ceived a commission. 

The five years (1SS5-1S90) at St. 
Polten ^ and its successor, Mahr- 
W cis.skirchen, were a frightful night- 
mre lo^ the sensitive child. He has 
called his confinement inquisitorial, a 
torture arising from a “cowardly, brazen 
hcartlcssncss which does not stop short 
01 plijsical cruelties prompted by abso- 
lutely he.stial. murderous impulses (the 
expression is not too strong). , , What 
I sufiereil^ at that time is tantamount to 
the world’s wor.'it anguish, altho I was 
child, or rather because I was 
one. .As is to be cx])ected. the healthier 
inched on him to play their pranks 
■md adniinistcr their punishments. Too 
wdious f()[- pijy m. sympathy, they saw 
>u the (jucer, ill-developed Rainer Maria 
‘>c loeic.al recipient of their insults and 
Py.cnral jokes, Maria felt manacled by 
nis^,v.ai frailness, and, in turn, developed 
a V iin.^t-complex. He convinced himself 
‘•■at hate had willed it that he should be 
■ n,! \ ' these hardships 
-i>‘. ' t philosophical 
■' otude and poetical utterance reek with 

tew of Rilke ’.s 
* 4 . ! iniced it to his painful 

'•uhiinood experiences, 

_ in IS'X) Maria returned to Prague. 

■'tt'i ”c*t nil pleasant 
“ -i-Ns.oas. his elders “condemned” him 


to a business career. .Xccordinglv, thev 
sped him off to Linz, to follow the’eoni- 
mercial course at the Ilandelsakademie. 
Maria found lodgings at Drowit’s, “a 
sometime non-conimis.sioned ofiicer of 
his father's acquaintance." TotalK dis- 
intcre.sted in his studie-. he de\oted his 
time to Wooing a goxeniC'-^;. Soon 
enough, and more from a need to escape 
than from devotion, he elopetl with hi^i 
rather prosaic friend. ( )iie can rightly 
claim that women alwa\ s pla\ ed a de- 
cisive part in determining Rilke's life. 
They always forced him to action, made 
up his mind for him. The elopement 
brought about the ex[)ecteil consequence. 
Expelled from the Handelsakadenm-. the 
supposedly disgraced Maria had to re- 
turn home. His enraged father refused 
to sec him. to have anvtliing whatever 
to do with him. and Maria, nnreiieniant 
of his fiasco, was thrown on the mercy 
of his mother, then a rc'-ident of \ ieimn. 
However, this disa-^ter ended haiipily. 
At this junction, a hitherto utiknown but 
decidedly influential character came upon 
the stage: Jaroslav Rilke. Ritter voti 
Ritlicken. Uticle laroslav i he was the 
eldest brother of Maria's fatlicrl took 
the boy’s point of view. He showed 
faith in his character and ability and 
made arratigenients for hi.s career. He 
set aside ten tlion.-and gulden, hired 
tutors, and prepared .Maria for the Uni- 
versity. By the •-ummer of IS'^2 the hoy 
was grinding away at his textbooks, 
endeavoring to cram live wasted years 
into a short [leriod. In December. Lhicle 
Taroslav died, and Maria drifted, fraught 
with the darkest thoughts, actuallv con- 
templating suicide, utitil \ nlery Pavid- 
Rhonfcld came to the rescue. \ alery 
braced him up. suiiervised his work, saw 
to it that he passed his ctitrancc exami- 
nations. Hut, actually, she did much 
more than that : site opened his itter.ary 
career, if not exactly by “inspiring” him. 
at least bv pcrfnrmitig perhaps a more 
useful service: she paid tor all the print- 
ing expenses of Rainer Maria Rilk'e s 
first sheaf of ver.-'C, /.cf'ct: mu- lYicdcr; 
BUder und Tciy-rhurrJdtdtrr il594t. 
Whether Valerv- loved or did not love 
the puny t-oy “nfuicted with nervous in- 
digestion ami victim of no^e cold.s.' she 
was certainly thrilled at the notton o: 
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sponsoring' the poet wlio nclinired her, 
and ■who praised so sweetly (if verbosely 
and vagucl_v) the beauties of twilight, 
death, and love. The book fell still-born 
from the press. Not bowing to the ver- 
dict of the critics and the high-brow 
public, itlaria appealed to the masses — 
he decided to become a popular poet ! 

In the meantime he passed his ex.nnii- 
nations (July 1895) and went for a 
month’s vacation to Mlsdroy, a little 
bathing resort on the Baltic. His father, 
presumably better disposed towards his 
son, accompanied him. Maria wandered 
in the woods, and, ns the Gennans would 
say, communed with nature. He re- 
cuperated and won a greater .pence. 
Father and son returned by way of 
Berlin, and Maria attended the Univer- 
sity of Prague for two semesters. His 
love for Valery had evaporated, altho he 
always remembered her gratefully. On 
December 28, 1895, ho was writing to 
her; “You were a bright meteor in my 
dark life." 

As to his intention of becoming a 
popular poet — between 1895 and 1896 he 
published periodically (at his c.xpcnsc) 
three cheaply-pnnted volumes (dime- 
novel effect) under the general title 
IlVgiearb’d. Some legend-mongers have 
claimed that Dlaria stood at street 
corners and gave them away, but the 
truth is that the edition was limited to 
three hundred copies, hardly enough to 
supply the hospitals and poorhouscs he 
sent them to. The numbers of IFcr/zcar- 
ten show no great promise ; in fact they 
abound in childish blunders (especially 
wretched is the play entitled Jdzt uud in 
dcr Stundc Unsrres Ahsierbens.) Of far 
greater significance arc the volumes 
printed in 1896 and 1897, Larcno(’fcr 
and Traumgckfdnt, for the poems in 
these collections contain beautiful stan- 
zas, signalizing the emergence of a poet. 
These poems marked the beginning of a 
career. 

In June 1896 Rilke left for Munich 
where he remained for a 3 ’ear. From 
then on, it becomes rather difficult to 
trace his itinerary, so extensively did he 
travel. After an impressive Easter in 
Moscow (1899) he devoted a whole V’car 
to the discovery of Russia. His visit 
stirred him so that he had to confess: 


“Russia has made me what I am. There 
I began to be, there is the home of my 
instincts, the country of my soul.” 
Russia meant to Rilke the land of 
mysticism, the country of Tolstoy', whom 
he met and for whom he expressed ador- 
ation thruout his life. The tone and 
implications of Gi'schiclilcii voin Licben 
Gotl arc decidedly Tolstoyan. 

After Russia, he joined a colony of 
landscape painters in Worpswede (1901- 
1902) where he met (and married) a 
former pupil of Rodin, one Clara West- 
holT. Her unstinted admiration for the 
French sculptor influenced, to a certain 
extent, Rilke’s immediate departure for 
Meudon. FIc had decided to write a 
critical work about him. Rodin came to 
greet him in Paris, and in thanking him, 
Rilke wrote (September 1902): “I did 
not come to you only because I wanted 
to write a study of 3 'ou. I came to ask 
you how to live. You answered: by 
working. How right you are! I feel 
that my work is to escape death. I am 
full of gratitude and joy. For, since the 
days of my early youth, this is what I 
had been longing for. Yesterday, in the 
silence of your garden, I found myself.” 
Rilke deified Rodin. He saw the master 
frequently and the correspondence of 
this period reveals a profound trans- 
formation : “Only things speak to me. 
Rodin’s things, the things that belong to 
Gothic cathedrals, the antique — all things 
that arc completely’ things. They lead 
me back to their models; back to the 
moving, living world, that is seen simply 
and without interpretation and only as a 
provocation to the making of things. I 
am beginning to see in a new way; 
flowers already mean so ' much and 
animals have caused me strange excite- 
ment. And now too I can often experi- 
ence men thus, and hands live some- 
where for me and mouths speak and I 
look at everything more quietly and with 
more justice.” 

In the meantime. Rilke sojourned in 
Italy, Scandinavia, and Germany. Of 
utmost consequence was, certainly, his 
visit to the Scandinavian countries. He 
had found affinities between Jens Peter 
Jacobsen (1847-1885) and himself. In 
fact, he learned Danish in order to read 
everything he wrote, and one can readily 
sense, a certain analogy between the 
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Grubbe family, in Jacobsen’s novel Maria 
Grubbc, and the Brigge family in Rilke’s 
story Die Aiifzcichmingcn dcs Maltc 
Laurids Brigge (excellently translated in 
English as The Journal of My Other 
Self) begun in Rome in 1903 and com- 
pleted in 1910; and then, again, between 
the metaph 3 'sical gropings of Brigge and 
those of Niels Lyhne, the hero of Jacob- 
sen’s Niels Lyhne. Years later Rilke 
declared: “Jacobsen and Rodin, to me 
they are the two fountain-heads, the 
masters. Were I to tell 3 'ou where I 
learned something of the essence of crea- 
tion, its depth . and permanence, there 
are only two names I should care to 
mention, that of Jacobsen, the great, 
great poet, and Rodin’s, the sculptor, 
whom no one of the artists now living 
can match.’’ Besides Jacobsen, Rilke 
loved two other Scandinavian writers in 
particular: Sigbjom Obstfelder and 
Hermann Bang. He befriended Bang 
and placed him, with Jacobsen, Rodin, 
Tolst 03 ', and Verhaeren upon the altars 
of his idolatr 3 '. 

About 1905 Rilke became Rodin’s 
secretar 3 ’. During the three years of their 
friendship, Rilke had “assimilated all 
that the sculptor would give him.’’ Two 
ferocious egoists, the 3 ' could not get 
along together. Rilke’s admiration had 
been to a ver}" large extent imaginar 3 ': 
he adored the creative force, the 
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warmth and almost animal passion dis- 
pla 3 'ed by the sculptor (force, warmth, 
and passion which Rilke lacked and was 
never able to attain) rather than the 
man. By March 1906 Rilke was writ- 
ing from Meudon “as from a jail.” The 
sculptor, too, had had enough and did 
not hesitate in telling this to tlie poet 
who, resignedl 3 ', accepted the refusal: 
“I understand — the wise organism of 
3 'our life that must reject what appears 
to impede its functions, as the eye casts 
out what interferes with sight.” 

This break was perhaps fortunate: it 
gave Rilke time for his creation. From 
1903 to 1906 he had remained silent. 
Now he re-read, revised, and sent to 
press a narrative poem begun as far 
back as 1899, Die JV eise von Licbe und 
Tod des Cornets Christoph Rilke (in 
English The Tale of the Love and Death 
of Cornet Christopher Rilke) which be- 
came his only popular success, attaining 
a circulation of 300,000 copies; and pro- 
duced, besides, his most original and 
masterly work: two volumes of poems, 
Neue Gedichte and Der Neuen Gedichte 
Anderer Teil. In these New Poems, sa 3 's 
Hester Rickman, “it is clear that a 
great change had been brought about. 
The nostalgic prettiness of his early 
poems has disappeared, and the des- 
pairing m3’Sticism has been given a solid 
medium. They are almost all short 
poems of twenty lines or less and in each 
we find a compactness that recalls medi- 
eval sculpture. . . His tenderness is no 
longer a mere longing; it has developed 
into the sense not only of infinitely 
varied surface, but also of infinitely 
varied color. For it is not onl 3 ’^ Rodin’s 
influence that can be traced in them. 
Judging from his letters of 1907 the 
effect on him of French painting and 
especiall 3 '' of Cezanne’s work was of even 
greater importance.” 

Rilke’s travels continued: in 1910, 
when his famous journal Die Aufzeieh- 
mingen des Malte Laurids Brigge ap- 
peared, he visited Algeria, Tunis, and 
Eg 3 'pt. He spent part of 1911 and 1912 
in a castle in Duino, a seaport on the 
Adriatic, and in 1914 toured Spain — 
Toledo, Seville, Cordova, Ronda. 

At the beginning of the War he was 
obliged to leave Paris. He joined the 
Teutonic army but broke down under 
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Slic ^vas not yet twenty-five when 
her first book. Culluiu, appeared in Eng- 
land and the United States in 1928. It 
was the story of a young poet whom 
women loved easily and greatly. The 
Sfrclalor called it "a first novel of quiet 
dignity and well-restrained emotion" and 
credited the author with “some excellent 
descriptions of countrv and Fleet Street 
life. . ." 

Miss Robertson lived unknown as a 
writer for several years in the small 
fishing village of AVest Alersca on the 
east const of England. She noted down 
the absurdities and meannesses of un- 
suspecting folk, and gave a savagely 
humorous picture of such a village in 
her second novel, I'lircc Came Unarmed, 
the story of three children of a mission- 
aty in iSorneo who are transplanted to 
a conventional little English seaside 
hamlet. 

M'hen the novel appeared in 1929, a 
.'tiTinger asked one of the fishermen of 
West Mersea if the Miss Robertson who 
owned a boat there was the same one 
who had written a book. “Shouldn’t 
think so,” replied the fisherman scorn- 
fully. “Our Miss_ Robertson’s really nice 
and a good ’and in a boat.’’ When the 
truth came out, West Mersea revised its 
opinion of the author; she is now 
recognized as a writer, but no longer 
thought “really nice.’’ 

An ardent sailor, she lived one season 
in her one-ton yacht off the east coast 
and .sailed it single-handed. The blot on 
her happiness at that time was another 
boat sailed by a single-handed yachts- 
man from a port ten miles north. She 
coveted the boat fiercely but was told 
that the owner tvould never sell. One 
d.ay she met the owner when he offered 
to pull up her anchor that was foul of a 
fishing smack s mooring. She married 
the man — lie is Henry Emest Turner, 
secretary of the Empire Press Union — 
and got the boat. 

In 1931 Miss Robertson published her 
ne.\t novel. Eanr Friqhlened PeoHc, a 
nithlcssly lighthearted' talc of two Eng- 

hslnnen and a woman lost in the Malav 
jungle. 

W hen Miss Robertson and her hus- 
“stills" of the Ilollvwood 
motion pictures made from Three Came 
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Unarmed and four frujhtened People, 
they became their own film producers. 

“We bought a movie camera,” she 
says, “and spent most of the last film's 
money on doing a sinall-boat film as we 
feel it ought to be done, a ten-minute 
short called ‘Saturday-to-Monday 
Sailors.’ When we worked several hours 
preparing a shot the result was generally 
rotten, but there were marvelous 
moments when the boat was excessively 
lively and someone nearly dropped the 
camera, and someone else, putting out a 
hand to save it, knocked the starting 
knob, and the result was a staggeringly 
good picture of something we didn’t 
mean to photograph, much better than 
the original intention.” 

Some of the vicissitudes of the ama- 
teur sailor's life were captured by Miss 
Robertson in her fourth novel, Ordinary 
families, published in 1933. It is the 
chronicle of a sporting sailing family in 
a little English seaconst town and was 
chosen by the English Book Society. 

Miss Robertson says .^he write.s be- 
cause neither of her great hobbies is a 
whole-time occujiatioii. Sailing and mar- 
riage — she puts sailing first — can't be 
bettered ns healthy recreation, she be- 
lieves, but the first is physically unsuit- 
able and the second mentally inadequate, 
she finds, ns a whole-lime occupation for 
any intelligent woman. 
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Nevertheless she does manage to 
spend a great deal of time sailing. Every 
year slie and her husband cruise to 
France, Belgium, and Holland. One time 
tliey sailed "into Dunkirk harbor just as 
a French ferry boat sank, nearly drown- 
ing twent}--t\vo people. TIrey rescued 
some of them and became heroes. 

AVhen she sails, ]\Iiss Robertson wears 
trousers, a disreputable oilskin coat, and 
a man’s tattered soft felt hat. She prides 
herself on being an irreproachable 
second-in-command. Ne.xt to sailing she 
loves dancing. She is tall, slim, left- 
handed, and her hair is red. She insists 
that she is much better known as the 
original of James McBey's Academy 
portrait, “The Red-Haired Girl,” than 
she is as an author. The picture is in 
the possession of Lord Blanesburgh. 

The novels of Miss Robertson, say 
the reviewers, are not for those readers 
who prefer sentimentalit}’ to the cold- 
blooded truth. “She is witty,” writes 
one. “and passionate and honest and 
completely disillusioned and she handles 
all sacred' things with a ruthlessness that 
robs them of any sham,” According to 
another, “She is channing for her wit, 
brilliant for her style, and e.xciting for 
her originality.” 

William Soskin says ; “There are only 
a handful of people in the whole world 
who could cany off the combination of 
actual physical danger and smooth, 
bright humor as she does.” 

E. Arnot Robertson’s works: 

Culluni, 192S; Three Came Unnrntcd, 1029; 
Four Fritrlitcncd People, ipjJ; Ordinary 
Families, 1933. 

Lennox Robinson ISS6- 

]DSMf; STUART LENNOX ROBIN- 
SON, Irish dramatist, novelist, and 
writer of short stories, was born at 
Douglas, Cork, in Ireland, on October 4, 
1SS6; the youngest son in a family of 
four sons and one daughter. His father, 
the Reverend A. C. Robinson, theologian 
and teacher, has been described as “a 
man who loved to utter fantasie.s.” Plis 
mother, we are told, “had a passion” for 
dressing her son in fanej' costumes. 

Not vciy robust as a child (or in his 
later years) he was usually “left out” of 
games and rough play by his brothers 


and sister. In common with two of his 
brothers, Arthur and Thomas, he found 
unlimited pleasure in the company of 
“Topsy,” a rag doll, which his sister 
scorned. He was educated at the Ban- 
don Grammar School in the county of 
Cork, and showed an interest in litera- 
ture at an early age, beginning, when he 
n-as ten 3 -ears old, to write for a small 
magazine that he edited, 

I'iis first, pl.a}', a one-act tragedy, T/ic 
Clancy Name, was produced on October 
S, 190S, when the author was Just four 
da 3 -s past his tn'cnt}--second birthday. It 
is a stud}- of Irish pride in the familv 
nanie, illustrating the length to which an 
Irish mother will go in order to preserve 
the family honor that has been tainted 
b\- a weak son. Altho criticized as being 
mclodi-amatic and for having an ending 
brought about by accident rather than 
b\’ character, it was also hailed, in spite 
of these defects, as the work of a writer 
Avho was- worth watching. 

In 1910, after the success of The 
Clancy A^ame and The Cross Roads, 
Robin.son was invited to become stage 
manager for the Abbey Theatre in Dub- 
lin. “That is the sort of thing, I sup- 
pose,” he has said, “that could not hap- 
pen except in Ireland.” He held this 
position until 1914, and again from 1919 
to 1923. Since the latter 3 ’ear, he has 
been director. 

Hann'st, his first play after coming 
to the Abbey, was a failure. It is a 
savage attack on the practice of educa- 
ting children of the poor people .above 
their social station and out of S3’inpathy 
witli their home training. 

Apart from his devotion to the ide.al 
of a national theatre, Robinson is keenly 
interested in building up libraries in the 
rural districts of Ireland. For ten 3 'cars 
(1915-25) he succcssfull}- developed this 
work as organizing librarian of the 
Cai-negic Trust. 

In the autumn of 1918, in association 
with Willi.am Butler Yeats, James Ste- 
phens, and Ernest Bo 3 -‘d, he est.ablished 
the Dublin Drama League — the .first in- 
stitution of its kind in the British Isles — 
to produce plays, Continenial and otliers, 
that were felt to be outside the scope 
of the Abbe}' Theatre. In this group, 
he was secrctar}' and producer. In 
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January 1924 he joined the staff of the 
London Observer as a writer on dra- 
matic topics, but he resigned in 1925, 
when the pressure of his duties as direc- 
tor became too heavy. 

He has visited America frequently. 
During the winter of 1928, he gave a 
series of lectures in several large cities 
in the United States. In the summer of 
1929, he offered a six weeks course at 
the University of Michigan, and in the 
following summer, for the same period, 
he lectured on “The Making of a Play” 
and “The Irish Theatre” at the State 
Universit}^ of Montana, in Missoula. He 
has also spoken before dramatic clubs 
at the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, 
and at Amherst College, where he di- 
rected plays for the Student Theatre. 
On his visits, he has expressed surprise 
that American dramatists have written 
“so few homely, realistic plays smelling 
of the soil.” 

During the New York season of the 
Abbey Players in 1932-33 some of the 
selections in the repertoire offended mem- 
bers of the Fianna Fail and the United 
Irish-American Societies of New York, 
who protested that the plays gave a 
false idea of Irish life and character. 
None of Robinson’s plays, however, 
was attacked. When Irish societies 
in Ireland also joined the movement, 
the government of the Irish Free State, 


which grants the Abbey Theatre seven 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, thought 
it wise to pay some attention to the pro- 
tests. In May 1933, President De Valera 
announced that, on their 1935 tour, the 
Abbey Players would drop “some of 
their more salty plays.” In bringing the 
matter before the directors of the theatre, 
De Valera is also reported to have sug- 
gested that, in view of the subsidy, die 
company might “stay home a bit and 
give Dublin an opportunity to see them.” 

Robinson’s enthusiasm for the or- 
ganization he directs is unbounded : 
“Small as we are, we are, in every sense 
of the word, a national theatre. Some- 
thing can be seen at its best in Dublin 
and nowhere else in the world, and every 
summer an increasing number of visitors 
cross the Atlantic or the Irish Sea for 
the sole purpose of seeing our work in. 
its home surroundings. Haven’t we be- 
hind us a tradition of years of willing, 
unpaid service on the part of directors 
and players and playwrights, a knowl- 
edge that the work of our theatre has 
played no small part in the creation of 
our state?” Of the Abbey Theatre, so 
named from its location on Abbey Street, 
he says: “It is small and inconvenient. 
It seats 550 people, and I cannot swear 
that all of them have a good view of 
the stage. The stage itself is a mere 
pocket handkerchief, 16 feet deep and 
19 feet wide, but that stage has been the 
cradle of many a masterpiece and has 
been the training-ground for many a 
player of genius.” 

Robinson has been called “the drama- 
tist of Irish discontent.” The title, how- 
ever, apparently applies mostly to his 
earlier plays (when he was under the in- 
fluence of Ibsen) in which the theme, 
in one form or another, is the hardness 
of life. In his more recent works, there 
is nearlj' always a strong relieving note 
of humor. 

His plays may be divided into two 
groups: those dealing with Irish life in 
small rural communities, and those deal- 
ing with Irish politics. T/ie Clancy 
Name, The Cross Roads, which he has 
called “a violent pla}', written when I 
was very }'oung,” Harvest, and The 
White-Headed Boy, his most successful 
play, a comedy of middle-class domestic 
life, belong to the first group. Patriots, 
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considered by many his finest work. The 
Dreamers, about Robert Emmet, and The 
Lost Leader, about Charles Parnell, are 
examples of the second type. The IVhite- 
Hcadcd Boy has also been placed in the 
latter group by some students, but Robin- 
son declares that “I haven’t the remotest 
idea what it means politically.” Altho 
he makes no attempt to deny that some 
of his plays bear on political unrest in 
Ireland, he does not wish to have any 
drama of his regarded as “a political 
tract disguised as a play.” 

In October 1933 Robinson came to 
New York to supervise tlie production 
of Is Life Worth Living f which he 
wrote during a week’s vacation, and 
which had earlier been produced highly 
successfully in London. Despite its title, 
it is not a depressing .pla}^ but a good- 
humored satire on the intellectual drama 
of Ibsen and Strindberg. The setting 
is a small Irish town, the inhabitants of 
which are perfectly happy and carefree, 
unworried bj’ doubts or complexes — until 
they are visited by a theatrical company. 
What happens to the honest citizens 
after they have seen a few of Ibsen’s 
tragedies is the story of tlie play. To an 
interviewer, Robinson said, ‘T suppose 
you would call it farce, but I’d rather 
not call it that, because — well, you know 
what people tliink you mean when you 
call a play farce.” He also characterized 
it as “an exaggeration in three acts,” in 
order “to spare the critics the trouble of 
calling it that.” The New York produc- 
tion failed to duplicate the play’s success 
in London and closed after a run of onl)' 
a week. 

In an article on Lennox Robinson’s 
childhood, Deborah Tyndall describes 
him as “a thin, big-eyed, delicate-look- 
ing little boy, witli a solemn face, witli 
hair ver}" fine in texture; almost straight 
and none too thick.” But in his earl}"^ 
twenties, his hair suddenly became thick 
and wavy, which led his fatlier to ask 
“Has Stuart taken to writing because his 
hair has grown thick and curl}^ or has 
his hair grow'ii thick and curly, because 
he has taken to writing?” Today, he is 
described as “tall [he is six feet six 
inches], slight, and dark, faintlyrecalling 
W. B. Yeats in appearance. He wears a 
butcher-blue shirt for almost every oc- 
casion, and is prouder of smoking Irish- 


grown tobacco than of his gifts as a 
dramatist.” Graham Sutton has cleverly 
suggested his appearance by the state- 
ment tljat “Max would do him in three 
long cun'es and a lock of hair.” 

Altho primaril}’ a dramatist, Robinson 
is also the author of a novel and of two 
volumes of short stories. The novel, 
A Young Man From the South, is a psy- 
chological study of a sincere, but weak, 
character. In Willie Powell, its hero, 
sa3's Andrew E. ]\Ialone, “is sketclied 
some of the spiritual histoiy of his cre- 
ator.” Of his short stories, "The 
Chalice,” in Eight Short Stories, is 
generally considered the best. 

Robinson speaks “a little slowly and 
awkwardl}',” but his English is easily 
understandable when he wishes it to 
be so ; when moved bj' a spirit of 
mischief, or when pressed to make a 
statement that he does not wish to be 
quoted, he can use a perfect brogue so 
thick tliat no reporter can understand 
him. He modes% claims that he is “a 
frightful subject for cross-examination.” 
His wife, Dorothy Travers Smith, is a 
daughter of the late Edward Dowden, 
the famous Irisli Shakesperian critic. 

H. s. R. 

Lennox Robinson’s works; 

Plays: The Lesson of Life (not pub- 
lished); The Clancy Name, 1 90S; The Cross 
Roads, 1909; Harvest, 1910; Patriots, 1912; 
The Dreamers. 1915; The Lost Leader, 191S; 
Tlie White-Headed Boy, 1920; Crabbed 
Youth and Age. 1922; The Round Table, 1922; 
Never the Time and the Place, 1924; The 
White Blackbird, 1925; Portrait, 1925; The 
Big House, 1926; The Far Off Hills, 1928; 
Give a Dog — , 1928; Ever the Twain, 1929; 
All’s Over, Then? 1932; Is Life Worth 
Living? 1933, 

Novel: A Young Alan From the South, 

1917. 

Short Stories: Dark Days, 191S; Eight 
Short Stories, 1919, 

Anthologies: A Golden Treasury of Irish 
Verse, 1925; Poems of Thomas Parnell, 1927; 
A Little Anthology of Modern Irish Verse, 
192S. 

Essay: Recipe for a National Theatre, 1929. 

Biogr,\phy: Bryan Cooper, 1931. 

About Lennox Robinson: 

Agate, J. The Contemporary Theatre; 
Archer, W. The Old Drama and the Neiv; 
Boyd, E. The Contemporary Drama of Ire- 
land and Ireland’s Literary Renaissance; 
Chandler, F. W. Aspects of Modern Drama; 
Morgan, A. E. Tendencies of Modern English 
Drama; Morris, L. R. The Celtic Daicn; 
O’Connor, N. J. Changing Ireland: Literary 
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Backgrcuiiib of I In’ Irish Tree Stale; Wev- 
gntidi, C. Irish Tlays nnd Tlayrrrir/hls; Wfl- 
iianis, H. Modern linglish ITrilers. 

Bookvian (London) 3i’:i.VS September 1917: 
55U9fj iM.m-li loio; 6i:no Mnv Jgav*; 81 
Olcobcr 1931; Chicaoc! Record June 27, 1912; 
CIcz'e/and Lender .April 6, 191.) ; iLiibliii Maza- 
rine 1:706 .Mnrcl) JOS.]: Treetnan 4:262 
Kovemk-r 23, 1921 ; Iiidjaiialolis Netes 

Jamiarj- 0, 1915: AV:e Rcf-uldic 28:161 October 
5, 1921: 4.?:35l Angnst ip. 1925; AV;e 
Statesman 15:0-4 September 18, J920; AVie 
York IJerald Trihinie November 5, New 

York Times October 22. 1033; Realist 1:130 
June lP2p; Seteniiiy Rerieto u>:-77 Jtii'y- 
September 1022; Times Literary Suf't'lenie'nt 
(London) .Auensl 18, los;. 


Jose Enrique Rotio 1872-1917 

TOSfi ENRIQUE RODO. Untf^tinyat, 
•' critic, wks born in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, in 1872. 'I ite Roflos were ati an- 
cient family of g'ooci social stanclitig', and 
young_Io.se \va.s given a careful educa- 
tion. 'Jlio a Cntliolic, be was setit to (lie 
first non-.sectarian .school in the city. 
Later ite cttlered the Uiiiversitv of 
Montevideo and soon di.stingui.slied' him- 
self as a youthful prodigv. Jlis early 
•interests were chie/ly literary and, like 
tnany another yottth of genitts, Itis earl- 
iest fanc}’ found expression in poetry. 

After the completioti of Itis sludie,s, 
Kodp became an instructor at the Uni- 
versity and delivered lecture.s on litem- 
turc. Buy soon the comparative (juiet 
ol professional duties began to wearv 
hiny and in 1901 he ahandonefi his tiiti- 
vcrsily career for Die more Mrcininus otic 
ot a politician and puldicist. It was in 
this year tliat he founded, together with 
the brothers Afartinez Vigil and Victor 
Pyrez Petit, the R.-Hsla Naciottal dc 
LUcratiira y Ciewias Socioh's and he- 
ramc one of its be.st-hnown contributors, 
the ess,avs ivere later collected in the 
Prosficro and is- 
>n 1913. lli.s first important essay 
however was one on Rubai Dario which 
appeared m 1899 and in which, already 

1 “revealed liis 
le and subtle intelligence, his (lights 

vigorous yet 

his ' typical in 

his exotic talent." 

'"creasing interest in matters 

noraricc contcin- 

> and soon after the founding of 

■Rodo: ro-do' 


his reviesv he w:is elected deputj’ of the 
Uniguayan Chamher. Titcrc lie distin- 
gm.slicd himself mostly by the breadth 
of nis views and the sound philosophic 
basis which he knew how to imparl to 
his frequent public ad(Ires.ses. Rodo 
.Seldom traveled, and then only on very 
short visits. Wlicii the World War came, 
ho\\c\ci, he went to Kuropt* ns repre- 
^‘Illative of the well-known Caras y 
Carctas. He went first to Sjiain and 
then pioceeded to Italy to he nearer the 
actual scene of evejits. At Palermo he 
was overtalcen by death on M.ay 1, 1917, 
Rodo, like his Siuitli American con- 
temporary and Irieiic), Dario, was a lit- 
erary genius of the (irst rank. Of his 
personal njjpea ranee we Iiai e an interesi- 
ing pen-portrait left us liv liis friend, 
Rarb.agelata ; • ) leiieeforth.'" he writes, 
"iiis slender and very tall figure will no 
longer he seen striding rapidly thru (he 
streets of his naiivi’ city, one arm .siving- 
ing^ like an oar, ami lifted aquiline face 
that recalled a coiulor of the Ancles. ” 
Havelock Ellis says iliat Rodo was ‘‘of 
the tribe of (Jiiiiiet and Renan, of 
rouilfee and especially Uuyau. Like 
those fine .spirit.s, he (jesired to be tiie 
messenger of sweetness and of light, of 
the .spirit of Jesus comidned with the 
spirit of .Athens, and the intolerance of 
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rationalism seemed to him as deadly^ a 
poison to civilization as that of Chris' 
tianity.” 

Rodo was an apostle, one of the most 
engaging literary apostles of this century. 
In one of his early works, El Qua 
Vendra, he wrote of the Coming One 
with eloquence: “I behold only a hazy, 
mysterious vision of you, such as the 
soul intent upon- rending the starry veil 
of mystery may picture to itself, in its 
ecstasies, the glory of the Divine Being. 
But I know that you will come. . And 
tliis may be taken to be the keynote of 
all of Rodo’s inspiring visions. They 
are not concrete statements of the known, 
the arrived, but a probing of the future 
animated forever with a faith in the 
things to be. In 1900 Rodo published 
his Ariel which at • once became the 
clarion-call of beauty against ugliness, 
of the spirit against utilitarianism. In 
this essay he contrasts the essentially 
utilitarian civilization of the United 
States with the more idealistic tendencies 
of South America. At no time blind to 
the many shortcomings of his own race, 
he nevertheless stresses the point that 
the youth of Spanish-America must not 
look for inspiration to the many admir- 
able attainments of their neighbors of 
the North, but must submit to the eternal 
spirit of youth which he symbolizes in 
Ariel. It is to the spirit of Greece, of 
France, that one must look for inspira- 
tion. 

Motives dc Protco, appearing nine 
years after Ariel, marks a significant 
step in Rodo's delineation of a consistent 
philosophical system. Here he reveals 
himself a master-psychologist, and his 
theme is "self-knowledge, self-adapta- 
tion in the light of that knowledge, con- 
tinuous readjustment in the light of 
newer knowledge. . And this self- 
renewal is the essence of life. It is 
Proteus the ever-changing, Proteus the 
many-shaped elusive restless spirit that 
most comprehensively embraces this new 
ideal. Without change there is no life; 
and yet the change must follow an ideal. 
He does not counsel, he does not outline 
his ideas in cold professorial tones. His 
contemplations are not of the sterile 
Introspective type of Amiel, but resemble 
rather the spiritual e.xplorations of 
Emerson. 


El Mirador dc Prdspero does not pos- 
sess the brilliance of The Motives of 
Proteus. It is made up, as was remarked, 
of a series of essays which Rodo wrote 
for the Revista Nacional. But the col- 
lection is valuable in that is shows us 
the way Rodo applied his personality to 
the more eveiyday problems of politics 
and the intellectual life. 

Rodo’s style is one of e.xalted con- 
templation. Whatever he touches be- 
comes alive. "I have called him,” says 
the critic Gonzalez Blanco, "the magician 
of Spanish prose, the publicist who 
writes the best Spanish in all the globe, 
he who has best known how to play the 
instrument of our language in all its mas- 
tery, surpassing Valera in flexibility, 
Perez Galdos in elegance, Pardo Bazan 
in modernity, Valle Inclan in erudition, 
Azorin in critical spirit.” Flis great 
originality, according to Urena, consists 
in ‘‘having joined the cosmological prin- 
ciple of creative evolution to the ideal 
of a standard of action for life.” And 
Rodo is further ascribed, by' the same 
critic, a place in the “family of Epictetus, 
and of Plutarch, of Seneca and Marcus 
Aurelius, Luis de Leon, Raimonde 
Sebonde, Emerson, Ruskin — the family 
over which, sheltering it with one of his 
archangel’s wings, the divine Plato pre- 
sides.” A. B, 

The most important worlcs of Rodo 
are; 

La Vida Niieva, i8p7: Ruben Dario, 1S99; 
Ariel, 1900; Mplivos de Protco, 1909; El 
Mirador de Prospero, 1913; Cinco Ensayos 
(includes essays on Ruben Dario and Ariel) 
1915; El Camino de Paros, 1918; Niicvos 
Motives dc Protco, 1927. 

English translations of Rodo: 

Ariel, 1922; The Motives of Proteus, 1928. 

About Rodo; 

Ellis, H. The philosophy of Conflict: 
Second Scries; Goldberg, I. Studies in 
Spanish-Anterican Literature; Scaronc, A, 
Bibltografia dc Rodo; Urena, M. H. Rodo y 
Ruben Dario, 

Rezme Hispaniqnc 43:205 June 191S. 

Jules Romai'ns ISSS- 

TULES ROMAINS (pen name of 
" Louis Farigoule) French poet, dram- 
atist, and novelist, was born at Saint 
Julien-Chapteuil in Velay, department of 
Haute-Loire, on August 26, 1885. His 
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ancestors, on both his father's and 
mother’s side, were mountain folk who 
had inhabited this particular I'egion from 
time immemorial. A rugged land, of 
volcanic origin, its inhabitants seem to 
have appropriated its ruggedness : strong, 
healthy people, rather primitive, because 
unspoiled by culture and sophistication. 
They like to vote red, yet they attend 
assiduously and ferventlj'- the services 
of the Catholic church. A solid, pure 
race, religiously inclined but profoundly 
revolutionary ! 

Romains left his native province al- 
most immediately after his birth, for his 
father had a position in Paris, teaching 
in a Montmartre institute. It was in 
this thorolj' Parisian quarter, in Mont- 
martre, that Jules spent his childhood 
and adolescence. The Paris of 1895 
was a relatively quiet city, flavorsome 
and picturesque, and it was extremely 
pleasant to go out for a stroll. Jules 
learned this art from the very earliest: 
first he examined every nook and corner 
of his neighborhood, and then he went 
for longer tours. . . and this slow, well- 
filtered vision of Paris appears in Men 
of Good Will, published in 1932. He 
became acquainted not merely with the 
city but with its people. His friendship 
with artisans and workers made him im- 
mune to the rising snobbism of the 
Lycee Condorcet at which he had ma- 
triculated. 

A veiy precocious student, he showed 
distinct predilection for the natural sci- 
ences, and his family was proud of his 
distinguished accomplishments. Outside 
of the classroom his interests were the 
streets of Paris and his father’s library. 
Unable to purchase books, he had to re- 
sign himself to the collection at home — 
the classics! Fortunately, not having 
a tyrannical teacher to impress him with 
big names and bigger titles, the sensitive 
boy became familiar with the old writers, 
Md showed a particular liking for 
Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, Lucretius, 
Ovid, Shelley, and more especially, the 
Goethe of the Ballads and Faust (Part 
1) and Hugo, the poet. 

By 1903 Romains had received his 
bachelor’s degree • and begun a three- 
year course, entrance requirement for 
the Ecole Normal Superieure. Instead 
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of following his scientific course, in 
which he had shown such talent, he de- 
cided to take up teaching, a profession 
which pays enough (relatively) and 
offers many free hours for other things 
— in his case, free time for writing. The 
year 1903 seems to have been quite cru- 
cial in the life of Jules Romains. One 
October evening as he was walking up 
the Rue d’Amsterdam, he felt a flood of 
sentiment rise, mixing and fusing the 
streets, the houses, the sidewalks, the 
passersby — a universal conscience seemed 
to permeate everything, to bind every- 
thing together. The ego had ceased to 
exist: the poet discovered a world syn- 
thesis. Unanimism was bom then and 
there. Romains was eighteen years old. 
Later on he found philosophical elucida- 
tion and substantiation of this pheno- 
menon in the philosophical theories of 
Durkheim. Remains’ unanimism was 
Durkheim’s group mind. 

After the stirring experience, Ro- 
mains commenced his poetical career. His 
first book of verse, L’Ame des Homines, 
appeared in 1904. During that year, 
happy in his new orientation, knowing 
that -literature was his vocation, he at- 
tended the quiet parties at Gustave 
Kahn’s and met there Charles Vildrac 
and Rene Arcos, and later Georges 
Duhamel — in other words, the men re- 
sponsible for the "Abbaye.” But one 
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must mention tlie fact that before the 
Abbaj-e originated, Arcos, Vildrac, Ro- 
mains and his dear schoolmate and friend 
Chenneviere used to dress up as rough- 
necks and stroll down to the slums of La 
Villette in an effort to enter into that 
life. Romains wore an old alpaca jacket, 
duck trousers held at the waist b}’ a blue 
flannel sash, nondescript checkered cap, 
and old shoes with knotted laces. The 
writers cherished the slang, the color 
and rhythm of the lower depths, and in 
their works, especiallj' in Romains’, these 
depths are always evoked lovingly. 

One day on their return from one of 
their exploration tours the}- dared to 
enter, in their outlandish clothes, one 
of the most fashionable cafes located at 
the carrefour Richelieu-Drouot. The 
snobbish clientele became furious and the 
roughnecks were about to be thrown out 
\vhen Gustave Kahn, with Jtis Legion 
of Honor ribbon on his lapel, chanced 
to come in. Kahn recognized them, 
greeted them affectionately, and sat with 
them to discuss poetiy. 

Despite the profitable amusements and 
countless pranks, Romains obtained, with 
the highest honors, a licence in literature 
and passed brilliantly (second highest) 
the entrance examinations to the Ecole 
Normale Superieure at which he regis- 
tered in November 1906. He attended 
lectures both at the Ecole and at the 
Sorbonne, and during the school year 
obtained ccrtificats in general physiologj' 
and in botany, as well as his second 
licence, this time in sciences. Also his 
first prose work, a novelette entitled Lc 
Bonrg Rcgcncrc made its appearance. 

The young man of twenty-one had 
lived a very intense j'outh, colored by' 
diverse interests and experiences : he un- 
derwent a religious crisis between seven 
and fourteen; he served his military- 
term at Pithiviers and reacted furiously' 
against war; he had shown great talent 
for science and literature ; he enjoy-ed the 
friendship of some of the most promising 
writers of France; and he cherished 
many precious remembrances — Jaures’ 
speech at the rue Foyatier, the famous 
May 1st celebration of 1906. . . 

In 1906 his friend Vildrac thought 
he had discovered a means for solving 
without too great effort the drab exigen- 


cies of life: he would get together his 
literary friends, they' would rent or pur- 
chase a house in the country and go there 
to live — they' would write and publish 
their own work-s and live comforlablv 
on royalties. Vildrac found immediate 
cooperation in Arcos, Duhamel, Jouve, 
Mercerau, Martin-Barzun, the painter.s 
Gleizc and Malm, and the composer 
Albert Doy-en. They found a tumble- 
down, tlioroly' dilapidated house in 
Creteil (near Paris), and after repairing, 
renovating and furnishing it, they 
brought the printer Lenard with a Min- 
erva pedal-press, and 'the work began. 
The “Abbaye,” as they' called this artists’ 
colony', produced many exquisite vol- 
umes, exquisite both in contents and 
ty'pography'. Romains could not leave 
his school but he visited his friends 
almost every' week and gave them the 
manuscripts of his latest poems. Vie 
Unanime, which they' printed in 190S. 
For two y'cars the "Abbaye” accom- 
plished a great deal. It failed for lack 
of money', because an outsider, a very 
wealthy man, came in and defrauded 
the publishers. 

In 1907 Romains obtained another dip- 
loma: he had completed his study on 
Variations dc I’ldcntitc Cites Ics Thallo- 
phytes. Hower-er, during his last year 
at the Ecole Normale he sidetracked 
from the natural sciences and took up 
philosophy'. In 1909 he finished his 
studies and passed the agregation in phi- 
losophy: in short, he was the proud 
owner of two licences, one in dead lan- 
guages and another in natural sciences; 
one ccrtificat in mathematics; one dip- 
loma in botany'; and one agregat in phi- 
losophy'. Besides, he was the author of 
three works! 

In October 1909 he was sent as pro- 
fessor to Laon, and since then has taught 
at Brest, Nice, and Paris. Nonetheless 
his permanent address has always been 
Paris; while teaching at Laon he com- 
muted, but even when forced to live 
away from the capital, he kept his Mont- 
martre apartment. In 1909 he met the 
rue Ravignan group: Max Jacob, Andre 
Salmon, Apollinaire, Picasso, Marie Lau- 
rencin. . . and Romains generously' tried 
to bring them together with the Abbay-e 
group. With this in mind he organized 
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a dinner which took place every month 
from then on under the arcades of tire 
Palais Royal and which was, therefore, 
called the “diner de Valois.” 

On March 4, 1911, Antoine produced, 
at the Odeon, Remains’ first play 
L’Armcc dans la Villc. It was a great 
success. From then on. Remains has 
been gaining in prestige and he is fre- 
quently called a leader, a chef d’ccolc. 
At the time of tlie War, Remains took a 
surprising!}' intelligent attitude in an 
article entitled “Pour que I’Europe Soit.” 
He wrote it in 1915, especially for an 
American magazine, but it was not pub- 
lished till 1930. It was the first genuine 
plea for pan-Europeanism : he proved 
the oneness and unity of Europe and the 
illogicalness of war, and predicted the 
formation of the United States of Eur- 
ope. Several American statesmen (Wil- 
son, among others) read it and liked it, 
but, soon after, the United States entered 
the War and the manuscript was sent 
back to Romains. 

The life of this complex writer is full 
of surprises: for instance, in 1920 he 
published a remarkable treatise on Eye- 
less Sight: “a study of the extra-retinal 
vision and tlie paroptic sense,” one of 
his best novels, Donogoo-T onka, and saw 
Jacques Copeau present at the Vieux 
Colombier his extremely successful play, 
Croincdcyre-le-Vicil. Since 1920 Re- 
mains’ name stands at the top, and his 
1932 novel Men of Good Will was 
unanimously acclaimed as one of the 
greatest achievements in tlie history of 
French literature. Altho the author of 
such 'magnificent novels as Lucienne, 
Death of a Nobody, and The Lord God 
of the Flesh, and of such significant 
plays as Knock, Le Dictatciir, Jean de 
Manfranc, etc., Romains has considered 
all these achievements but a preparation, 
an apprenticeship, a “forging of work- 
ing implements,” for Men of Good Will, 
four volumes of which have already been 
published. 

^ Romains’ career represents most 
vividly the intellectual expansion of an 
individual; in him one finds a scientist, 
a poet, a pla3nvright, a novelist, a philos- 
opher, and a humanitarian. He is, 
besides, an inveterate traveler — in his 


youth he bicycled thru the provinces of 
France, and later hiked or bicycled thru 
foreign countries; since the successes of 
1919 he has traveled more comfortably in 
the company of Mme. Romains — Europe, 
America, Africa. And the Russians who 
hold his works in great esteem will 
probably see him in Moscow one of 
these days. Romains lives in a com- 
fortable apartment in Auteuil, but when- 
ever he can he rides down to his little 
farm at Saint-Avertin, in Touraine, 
where he feels very much at home, tilling 
the soil, picking the grapes from his 
vines, and chatting with the peasants. 
The country folk are fond of this city- 
farmer; the handsome, heavy set writer, 
with the broad forehead, black hair, clear 
blue eyes, ruddy cheeks, smiling natur- 
all}’’, without cynicism or fatigue. His 
whole personality emanates dignity, 
health, and friendliness. 

A. F. 

Jules Romains’ works: 

Poetry: L’Ame des Hommes, 1904; La 
■Vie Unanime, 190S; Premier Livre des 
Prieres, 1909; A la Foule Qui Est, 1909; 
Un Eire en Marche, 1910; Deux Poemes, 
1910: Odes et Prieres, 1913; Europe, 1916; 
Les Quatre Saisons, 1917; Le Voyage des 
Amants, 1921 ; Amour Couleur de Paris, 
1921 ; Ode Genoise, 1925 ; Chant des Dix 
Annees, 192S; L’Homme Blanc, 192S. 

Fiction: Le Bourg Regenere, 1906; Puis- 
sances de Paris, 1911; Mort de Quelqu'un, 
1911; Les Copains, 1913; Sur les Quais de la 
Villette, 1914 (second edition, I923, entitled 
Le Vin Blanc de la Villette) ; Donogoo- 
Tonka ou les Miracles de la Science, 1920; 
Lucienne, 1922; Le Dieu des Corps, 1928; 
Quand le Navire, 1929; Les Hommes de 
Bonne Volonte 1932 (a sequence-novel of 
which four volumes have been published: 
Le 6 Octobre, Le Crime de Quinette, Les 
Amours Enfantines, and Eros de Paris). 

Drama: L’Armee dans la Ville, 1911: 
Cromedeyre-le-Vieil, 1920; M. le Trouhadec 
Saisi par la Debauche, 1923; Knock, pu le 
Triomphe de la Medecine, 1923; Amedee, ou 
les Messieurs en Rang, 1923; La Scintillante, 
1924; Le Marriage de M. le Trouhadec, 1923; 
Jean le Maufranc, 1925; Le Dictateur, 1926; 
Demetrios, 1926; Volpone, (adaptation from 
Ben Jonson’s play, in collaboration with 
Stefan Zweig) 192S: Boen, ou la Possession 
des Biens, 1929; Le Dejeuner Marocain, 
1929; Jean Musse, ou I’Ecole de I’Hj'pocrisie, 
1930; Le Roi Masque, 1932. 

Other AVorks : Manuel de Deification, 
1910; La Vision Extra-Retinienne et le Sens 
Paroptique, 1920; Petit Traite de Versifica- 
tion (in collaboration _ with G. Chenneviere) 
1923; Problemes d’Aujourd'hui, 1931- 
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Jules Romains’ works available in 
English translation : 

The Death of a Nobody, 1014: Eyeless 
Sight, 1924; Doctor Knoch, 1925: Lucienne, 
1925: Six Gentlemen in a Row, 1927: The 
Body’s Rapture (comprising Lucienne, 'The 
Lord God of the Flesh, and When the Ship) 
1933 : Men of Good U'ill (Tlie Sixth of 
October and Quinette’s Crime) 1933- 

About Jules Romains : 

Hesse, R. Lc Livrc d’Aprcs Guerre; Hinez, 
V. L'Unanismc ct I'Ociiz'rc dc Jules Rovuiiiis; 
Israel, M. Jules Roiiiaiiis; Stinson, iM. G. 
Jules Romains (unpublished thesis, Syracuse 
University) ; Tunjuet-Milnes, G. Some Mod- 
ern Freneh JFriters; Cremieux, B. XXe. 
Siccle. 

Mcrcure de France 172:85 May 15, 1924; 
Lc Mouton Blanc (entire number for 
Septembcr-October 1923 devoted to Romains) ; 
NouveUe Revue Franfaisc 16:473 April 1, 
1929; Revue des Deux Mondes, 7th Period 
19:6^ Februarj- i, 1924; Revue Hebdonta- 
dairc 34:334 Januarj’ 17, 1925: Seven Arts 
1 :63s April 1917. 

Panteleimon Romanov 1884- 

P ANTELEIMON SERGEYEVICH 

ROMANOV, Russian novelist and 
dramatist, was bom in the government 
of Tula in the year 1884. His father 
was a landed proprietor belonging to a 
middle-class family. Of his early life, 
Romanov has left a record in his auto- 
biographical novel Detsivo, which reveals 
him as a child immensely delighted in 
festivities and nature. After a pre- 
liminar}" training at home, Romanov en- 
tered the Tula gjonnasium. He was a 
poor student, often failing in Russian 
composition. All the same, it was while 
at the gymnasium that he decided to be- 
come a writer and began to devote a con- 
siderable part of his time to the reading 
of tlie classics, Dostoievsk}’’, Tolstoy, and 
Gogol. 

After finishing the gymnasium at 
about the turn of the centurj', Romanov 
entered the faculty of law at the Univer- 
sity of Moscow. His universit}' career 
appears to have been no more profitable 
than his experiences at the g}TOnasium. 
Instead of taking notes at lectures, he 
noted the peculiarities of professors and 
students; instead of preparing himself 
for a legal career, he began to dream of 
a magnificent panorama of Russian life 
that would rival Tolsto 3 ’’s War and 
Peace. And so in the years 1907 and 


1908 he made his first plans for the 
prose-epic Rus’. The Revolution of 1905 
provided him with much material, but 
it was not until the Bolshevik Revolution 
of 1917 that the final plans for the novel 
were definitel}’ decided on. As he him- 
self describes it: “In the first three 
volumes of Ru^ I shall draw a picture 
of Old Russia as it appeared before tlie 
War. The two volumes to follow will 
deal with the ‘Great V'^ar,’ and the last 
tliree with the Revolution.” Of these 
contemplated eight volumes • only three 
had appeared by 1933, bringing the tale 
up to the eve of the World War. 

Even before the idea of the novel 
Rus\ Romanov began to write the autor 
biographical novel Detstvo. It was begun 
in I 903 and continued, at various in- 
ten'als, until 1920. It was not published 
until 1924. Other works of Romanov 
show the same long years of prepara- 
tion. Osen’ was begun in 1910 and 
finished four )'ears later; Zima in 1915 
and finished in 1923. The first tale to be 
published however was a short stor)’ 
called “Sud’ ” that appeared in the Rus- 
skii Mysl' in 1911. From then on Ro- 
manov became a regular contributor to 
the magazines. 

There is no record that Romanov ac- 
tively participated in the Revolution and 
even his present writings do not indicate 
any marked communistic leanings. But 
like most of his contemporaries he ap- 
pears to have accepted the Revolution 
and even endorsed it. At any rate, he 
has proved himself loyal enough to the 
cause of the proletariat. Like Babel, 
Piln}'ak, and Leonov, he is one -of the 
“fellow travelers” whom the Soviet pub- 
lic delights to read. 

When tlie Revolution came, Romanov 
had alread}' published enough to be con- 
sidered one of the “older generation.” 
The censorship which tlie government 
established in 1922 appears to have af- 
fected him but little. He was a member 
of tlie Kritg together with Pilnj'ak, 
Ognev, Zoshchenko, Neverov, Gladkov, 
and Babel, organized the year before to 
facilitate the publication of worthy lit- 
erature. These authors met once ever)' 
two months to discuss and pass judg- 
ment on contemporai)" letters and to pro- 
vide for their publication. Earlier still 
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Romanov had become a contributor to 
iVfl Litcratuniom Postu, the Bolsheyik 
periodical presided over by the critic-in- 
chief Averbach. With such activities to 
recommend him, and his popularity 
among Soviet readers, Romanov escaped 
much of the unpleasantness of the other 
poputchiks. He lives at Moscow and 
contributes frequently to the Soviet 
press; and, because of his unusual fair- 
ness to both sides, is often reprinted in 
the Russian emigre press. 

For the purpose of evaluation, it is 
convenient to classify Romanov’s writ- 
ings into three more or less definite 
groups. There are, in the first place, his 
comic tales of the provinces and peasant 
life, written, for the most part, before 
the Revolution. These are the weakest, 
not so much because they fail in the 
correctness of their observation of peo- 
ple and events, but because we are led to 
compare them with the tales of Chelchov 
and Bunin. The second group is the 
one dealing with “creatures that once 
were men,” with the fate of the now de- 
funct intelligentsia and bourgeoisie. To 
tliis group belong the tales Osen’ and 
Belie Tsveti, and here one marks a defi- 
nite improvement both in conception and 
execution. Himself a member of the in- 
telligentsia, Romanov sympathetically at- 
tempts to portray their often pathetic 
struggles for rehabilitation. The third 
group takes up the tale of the present. 
Here he attempts to picture the life of 
the city and the factory and the aims of 
the )munger generation as exemplified 
by the lives of communist students. To 
this group belong the novels and tales 
most familiar to English readers, Bes 
Clieremukhi (Without Cherry Blossom), 
Tri Pary Shelkovykh Chulok (Three 
Pairs of Silk Siockhigs), and Novaia 
Skrishal (The A^ew Commandment). 

Without Cherry Blossom is a collec- 
tion of short stories in which the “new 
morality” is made the theme. These 
stories portray the love life of com- 
munist 3muth under the Soviets. An 
American critic has observed that 
‘Panteleimon Romanov knows women 
very well.” He. writes of them with far 
less certainty than the foreigners who de- 
light in giving us their impressions of 
Soviet rndrals. For having participated 
himself in the life which outsiders have 


only observed, Romanov knows that 
human character does not change as 
readily as human ideals. And this is one 
of the accusations which the Soviet 
critic S. Ingulov levels against him. He 
says, in fact, that Romanov’s characters 
do not appear to have been changed by 
the Revolution. It is true, says Ingulov, 
that their names are no more Voeikov, 
Elagin, Samarin, and the bai'oness Nina 
Cherkasskaia, but have become merely 
Gvozdev, Zhevakin, and comrade 
Shwartz; yet they act as if the Revolu- 
tion had never happened. They are just 
as pitiful, or just as admirable as if 
they had never heard of Marx, Lenin, 
and the minor prophets. 

Three Pairs of Silk Stockings is, per- 
haps, Romanov’s most mature per- 
formance. At an)' rate, it is the work on 
which his fame chiefly rests with Eng- 
lish readers. It embodies to an unusual 
extent the author’s undeniable powers 
of observation and realistic description. 
It is a picture of the educated classes of 
the old bourgeoisie as they appear, now 
that the tables are somewhat turned, 
robbed of authority, undergoing poverty 
and hardships, working under com- 
moners who are inferior to them in 
learning and experience oftentimes, as 
well as in breeding. It is the author’s 
part to observe the cracking of their 
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morale. The man or woman emerges, 
bit by bit. from the shell of his fomier 
‘code of honor,’ his impregnable faith 
in the old conventions, ceremonies, 
habits, convictions. He picti:res their 
attempts at adjusting themselves to tlie 
new conditions and in doing so gives us 
a picture of contcmporan' Russia, “like 
an album of Russian landscape and peo- 
ple, reproduced with the faithfulness of 
an artistic photographer.” 

The New CoDiiiiaiidinciit, another of 
Romanov's favorite studies of “die old 
and the new,” was received a little dis- 
appointedh’, when it appeared in 1933, 
b)' the same reviewers who had ac- 
claimed Three Pairs of Silk Stockings. 
Their attitude was U'pified b}- one of 
dieir number ivho dismissed it as “a psy- 
cliological novel of some brilliance.” 

Romanov is a naturalist of the Tol- 
stoy and Gorky school, and even dio 
the charges of intellectuality and didtic- 
ticism have been brought against him. he 
remains a literaiy figure of consequence, 
a UTiter of the transition from the old 
to the new. b. 

Principal works of Romanov: 

Drama: Pisatcl', 1915: Zemletriasenie, 
Zhenshchina Novoi Zemli, 1925; Mariia 
Kroptotova; ili, Svobodiiaia L’ubov, 1030. 

Novels and Short Stories: Sud’, 1911; 
Osen’, 1910-14: Zima, 1015-23; Rus’, 1923- : 

Detstvo, 1924; Krepkii Narod, 1925; Rassraii, 
1925; Bez Ciiercmnklii. 1926; Pervais L’ubov. 
1026: Arabskaia Skazka, 192S: No\-aia 
Skrizhal, 192S: Try Kita, 1928; Ogen’ki, 1029; 
Try Pary Shelkovykh Chulok, 1930. 

Collected Works : Polnoe Sobranie Soclii- 
nenii, 192S-30. 

English translations of Romanov: 

tVithout Cherry Blossom, 1930: Three 
Pairs of Silk Stockings, 1931 ; The New Com- 
mandment. 1033 ; On the t'olga, 1933. 

About Romanov: 

Nikitin, E. F. Bcllciristy Sotremenniki; 
Riisskaia Litcrnlura ot Siwb'olhma do Nashikh 
Ditci; Otzup, N. A. Die Ncucsic Russische 
Dichliiiig. 

Paul Rosenfeld 1S90- 

Autobiographical sketch of Paul Rosen- 
feld, American critic of the arts, and 
novelist : 

' I ■'HE origins of Paul Rosenfeld would 
seem to lie amid a confused and 
frustrate but sincere idealism. Neither 
of his parents considered any religious 


tntths as certain, but both were deeply, 
sentimentall}- moved by the simple beauty 
of romantic music and literature and of 
the religious painting of tlie cinquecento. 
They felt an almost devout respect for 
the great artists, for the creators of the 
American nation, and for tlie values of 
culture. 

Rosenfeld’s father, Julius S. Rosen- 
feld, was a man of independent char- 
acter and generous spirit ; with . keen 
capacities for sensuous enjoyment. He 
had an excitable and argumentative dis- 
position, liberal views, an imperfectly 
balanced mind, a classical education, and 
an unfailing respect for solid attainments 
and the great humane values. An emi- 
grant from Baden to Baltimore in 1869, 
he had first reported for a German news- 
paper in that ciw, and later, with mode- 
rate success from about 1^5 to about 
1898, manufactured braid in New York. 

He had married in 1889 Qara Lieb- 
mann, the American daughter of a 
family of brewers which had emigrated 
from Wurtemberg to Brooklyn in the 
earl}' IS.SO’s, and which was distinctly 
something more than merely upright, 
sober, industrious and proud. 

She was a talented amateur pianist, a 
devoted Chopinite and Wagnerienne. She 
received a good education at Pratt Insti- 
tute. A spiritual, fastidious, and phys- 
ically frail woman, she was essentially 
submissive and child-like, but could ex- 
press and defend herself verbally with 
considerable hauteur and witli bitterness. 
Toward her children, she was ordinarily 
plat'fully and tenderl}' disposed. Oc- 
casionally, she let tliem feel the full 
measure of her disappointments. It was 
anotlier manner of communicating her 
and her ancestors’ idealism to them. One 
of die fine visions which she brought 
repeatedly before the mind of her son, 
Paul (bom Sunday morning, ilar- 4,- 
1890, at 1186 Lexington Avenue in New 
York City) was the splendor of the op-. 
portunities for education awaiting him. 
She thought he might study first at an 
American university and later at Heidel- 
berg or Bonn and Oxford, and leam to 
speak Latin and to play die piano and 
violoncello. "While the aim of this lordly 
education was not explained to him, she 
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made him feel that it was intrinsically 
wonderful. She died relatively young. 

Paul Rosenfeld attended first a kinder- 
garten and primary school, Miss Mer- 
rington’s Academy, and received piano 
lessons from a friend of his father’s. 
Professor Heni7 Metzger. He had to 
be driven to the keyboard to practice. 
From the age of eight to that of thirteen, 
he attended grammar schools Nos. 103 
and 6, went walking in the Park with a 
governess, and played two o’cat ungift- 
edly with the boys on the block. He 
began contributing compositions to school 
papers while at public school. From the 
age of thirteen to that of eighteen, he 
attended Riverview Military' Academy’ in 
Poughkeepsie, where he proved himself 
a poor scholar and a lethargic soldier, 
and where, during his seventeenth and 
eighteenth years he fell in love with 
Schumann’s music, the poetry’ of Shelley’ 
and of Yeats, the prose of Morris, Mere- 
dith, and Pater, and the values of the 
vocabulary’. Toward the end of his 
schooling, he edited and practically’ wrote 
the prep’s magazine, filling it with his- 
torical romances. 

Matriculated with breathless expecta- 
tion at Yale, in the class of 1912, he 
continued uneducable, and contributed 
spasmodically’, mildly originally, and un- 
impressively, to the “Lit.” Eventually 
he became an editor of the magazine, 
but not the chairman of the editorial 
board. He learned to read French sitting 
among the stacks of the library’, consum- 
ing the volumes of the De Goncourts 
and J. K. Huysmans. 

At graduation he was entirely at sea 
concerning the manner of going about 
writing. By’ writing, he meant the pro- 
duction of belles-lettres. It was the sole 
occupation which attracted him. The only’ 
productive authors with whom he was 
personally’ acquainted and who might 
possibly have counseled or assisted him, 
were the strict and socialistic Charles 
Rann Kennedy’ and some of the members 
of George Sylvester Viereck’s libertarian 
and equally’ socialistic crew; and Rosen- 
feld could contrive to talk freely’ to 
none of them. In fact, he had little or 
nothing to say. During the summer he 
composed an insipid play’ with a Watteau- 
setting in rhy’med couplets, and in the 
fall drifted to the Columbia University 


School of Journalism where, together 
with a modicum of experience, he ac- 
quired the art of typewriting with two 
fingers. The school helped him to a 
reportorial job on tbe Neiv York Press. 
On this moribund Munsey’ newspaper he 
survived six months, rebelling against 
the sordid assignments given him, and 
ridden by’ the illusion that he was being 
groomed for an association with the 
dramatic or musical departments ; an 
association for which he was at the time 
entirely unfitted. At intervals at his desk 
in the city room, he worked on a semi- 
satirical Graustark novel. 

One afternoon late in November 1913, 
Rosenfeld climbed out of the subway’ at 
42d Street and Madison Avenue, unwill- 
ingly en route to cover an assignment 
involving personal publicity for a cheap 
lawy’er u’ith political ambitions. Some- 
where on the west side of the avenue 
between 42d and 44th Streets, there 
sprang into his mind with the unheralded 
and overwhelming suddenness of a 
wonder, a simple, and, to him, entirely 
novel thought. He grasped that nothing 
out in the world compelled him to per- 
sist in this morally distasteful newspaper 
game. He was free, amid the gray but 
by’ no means confining circumstances, to 
go towards “literature” if he desired to. 
The little income left him by his mater- 
nal grandparents stood ready to assist 
him. The inner conviction that it was 
definitely not in his nature to labor 
unless a task-master stood over him, a 
conviction which had helped deter him 
from settling confidently’ to work, had 
mysteriously fallen away. He perceived 
that it was by no means a certainty’ that 
he could not discipline himself. — Within 
the next few days, Rosenfeld refused to 
let his city editor send him on an extra- 
sordid assignment; joyfully accepted the 
two weeks’ pay which the Press sweetly 
gave him in dismissing him; and rented 
a small dark office in the old Aeolian 
Hall on 42d Street, furnished with a 
table and a chair. 

A heavy ledger slowly but regularly 
began absorbing the swelling contents of 
his imaginary’ world. • The only inter- 
ruption of the daily’ flow of words on to 
the ruled pages was occasioned by a 
visit of Waldo Frank’s. Slightly his 
senior and considerably’ his superior in 
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development, Franic liad been K'nown to 
Rosenfeld since their childhood. But a 
friendly acquaintanceship had sprung up 
only recently between them. At Yale, 
Rosenfeld and his friends had thought 
Frank, an upper classman, arrogant and 
unfortunately pretentious ; and Frank 
and his friends had condescended to 
Rosenfeld. But in New York the two 
groping authors had found each other 
far more congenial than either of them 
found most of his old college crowd. 
One day Frank came up to the black- 
hole of Aeolian Hall, the nature of 
whose intimacies he had somehow 
divined, and smilingly settling on the 
edge of the table, baldly asked Rosenfeld 
what it was that he was working on. At 
the question Rosenfeld recognized that 
his stuff was childish dribble. He knew 
that Frank was seriously at work, 
passionatel)'' directed toward high litera- 
ture, and able and energetic and ambi- 
tious. He refused to talk about his aims. 
Frank laughed and went awajL Roseu- 
feld remained only temporarih' dis- 
couraged. 

At the time, he was unaware that on a 
yellowish evening about a year before, 
as he was mounting the steps of the 
library at 42d Street, he had come upon 
Frank pausing among a group of fellow 
newspapermen and looking small and 
pale, but independent and superior and 


distant in his formal black coat and hat; 
standing there talking, as it were, on a 
level above him and gazing out past him- 
self on it; and had learned to his surprise 
that Frank was surrendering his job on 
the Avtc' York Times and departing for 
Paris, to write. Half irritated as usual 
br' the little man’s self-importance, and 
half envious of whatever it was’ that was 
directing and sending him confidently 
forth, he had w'andered gloomily away. 

And sometime during the winter weeks 
while he sat scribbling in his ledger, 
Rosenfeld realized as from out a blue 
sky that it was unnecessary for him to 
be in a stridently commercial and banal 
New York, (so it then seemed to him) 
where the best was music and sunset, 
when he could be in djstant congenial 
old-world parts inspiriting to authors in 
the past. Florence, particularly, allured 
him with her flowery gleam. 

On an early March afternoon, ■ sur- 
prised by the beauty of New York on 
the floodingly sunlit pre-spring day 
where flower-vendors offered jonquils 
for sale at the corner of 42d and 5th, 
he boarded the “Mauretania” with his 
half filled tome. And duriiig two golden 
months in tlie austere old cit)’, among the 
sensuously nourishing witnesses of artis- 
tic aspiration, and the ungainfully em- 
ployed and sympathetic English, German, 
and American boarders of his pcns'wnc 
under San Miniato, he breathed the air 
of the first friendl}' and delectable en- 
vironment he had found. It was sheer 
delight doing work, or what he then 
thought of as work, mornings in a room 
looking on a sunny old garden where 
lizards darted among tubs of water, and 
misty olives mounted the slope to the 
softly shining church- front; and explor- 
ing the galleries, the noble buildings and 
the hills on the long afternoons with an 
interesting companion or two; and 
spending the moon-bright evenings at 
cafe tables in the squares. Images and 
feelings magical as those whicli music 
aroused in him or which appeared in 
dreams, arose spontaneously in him here. 
The vernal Florence moved him to set 
them down in words, like song. 

Today, gazing back at the little initial 
moment of faith in November 1913, con- 
sequently justified, if not by his literary 
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spiritual product, at the very least by a 
crop of private satisfactions of a surpris- 
ing richness, fullness and variety, and by 
the steady growth of the capacity to 
comprehend the truth thru literary 
means, Rosenfeld sees in that adventure 
an almost pre-dcstinatc occurrence. That 
his parents’ idealism, their secret faith 
in the power of the means of reception 
called culture, education, expression, 
enthusiasm, naturally transferred by 
them to him, to embrace the truth should 
not eventually have become active in 
himself, even by the way of least resist- 
ance; and have set him to focusing those 
instruments as best he could, appears to 
him well-nigh impossible. Still, he also 
feels that his inheritance could not have 
started him alone. Something, it seems 
to him, must instantaneously have 
focused the di.sparatc elements of his 
own nature that afternoon, starting them 
moving convergcntly forwards. What 
this was, he has not yet satisfactorily 
discovered. He has merely come to know 
of the existence of something possibly 
within, possibly without, and possibly 
both within and without individual men, 
and groups of individuals, well, or half- 
way, or entirely un- known to each other, 
and whole societies; which periodically 
coordinates them and puts them in more 
or less conscious touch with the creative 
power of the universe. The function of 
art itself, he has come to realise, is to 
record and transmit the light and feel 
and shape of the ever original organiza- 
tions of an ever new material existing 
at those periods. At inteiwals, he feels 
that the artistic transmi.ssion makes for 
such coordinatives and that their rela- 
tive permanence on earth, identical with 
an univer.sal experience of them, is pro- 
visionally called ‘‘democracy’’ or “the 
republic of God.” Rut that is not the 
proceeds of a mere hour, but of twenty 
eventful years. 

» * 

With Waldo Frank and James Oppen- 
heiin, Rosenfeld edited the magazine 
Seven Arts in 1916-17, until it was sup- 
pressed by the government for its anti- 
war policy. [See .sketch of Oppenheim 
in this volume.] 

Rosenfeld became music critic of the 
Dial in 1920 and in tlie same j'car 


published his first book, Musical Por- 
traits, containing “intei'prctations of 
twenty modern composers.” In 1923 he 
collected into a volume called Musical 
Chronicle his magazine articles of the 
preceding five years, dealing with the 
New York musical season. His ne.xt 
hook. Port of Neva York, was made up 
of intimate sketches in criticism of a 
group of fourteen artists that found a 
center in the New York studio of the 
photographer Alfred Stieglitz. Most of 
the subjects were painters or writers, the 
latter including Van Wyck Brooks, Ran- 
dolph Bourne, .Sherwood Anderson, Wil- 
liam Oirlos Williams, and Carl Sand- 
burg. Portraits of twenty-four modem 
authors of various countries followed in 
1925 with the title, Men Seen. 

Severing his connection with the Dial 
in 1927, Rosenfeld published his first 
novel. The Boy in the Sun, a year later, 
followed quickly by a collection of essays 
on music, literature, painting, sculpture, 
and the dance. By U^ay of Art. Between 
1928 and 1931 he was associated with 
Alfred Kreymborg and Lewis Mumford 
in editing The American Caravan, a 
yearbook of American literature. 

In 1933 he was at work on a novel 
entitled, provisionally, A Roman Bath. 

Llewel}’n Powys says : ‘‘There is some- 
thing about Mr. Rosenfcld’s work that is 
extremely reassuring. One may be irri- 
tated by his partiality, b}' a certain self- 
indulgence in his st 3 'le, but one cannot 
fail to recognize his critical writing as a 
ver)' rare and valuable influence upon 
the life of America today.” 

Paul Rosenfeld’s works: 

Ckitic.m. K.ss.^ys .\ni) .Skctchks: Mtisic.il 
Portr.iits, i02O. ^^llsical Chronicle, 102 ,^; Port 
of New York, loz.t; Men Seen, 192.1: By 
Way of Art, 1928; Modern Tendencies in 
^fusic 1928; An Hour With Amcrienn Music, 
1929. 

Novul: The Boy in the Sun, 192S. 

F.niTOR: The ’American Caravan (with 
Alfred Kreymborg and Lewis Mumford) 192S- 

31. 

About Paul Rosenfeld: 

Current Ofinion 68:791 June 1920: Nc~v 
Retublic 32:172 October n, 1922; 43:48 June 
3, 1923; Review of Reviews 79:140 April 
1929. 

“Martin Ross” 

See "Somerville and Ross’’ 
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Edmond Rostand 1S68-191S 

■P'DIMOND EUGfiNE ALEXIS ROS- 
TAND, French dramatic poet, was 
born at j\Iarseilles on April 1, 1S6S, the 
son of Eugene Rostand, a prominent 
journalist and economist of Marseilles. 
His uncle, Alexis Rostand, was a finan- 
cier of national repute. He had a 
Spanish grandmother. 

After attending the L)’cee de Mar- 
seilles and the College Stanislas in 
Paris, Rostand became a law student. 
At the age of twenty he wrote a play, 
Lc Gant Rouge, which was produced 
without success at the Theatre Clum’ 
in Paris. He published a number of 
poems which received little attention. 

Preferring a literarj' career, Rostand 
gave up the law after being admitted to 
the bar. Pie never practiced. When he 
was twenty-two he published a book 
of poetry, Lcs Musardiscs. In the same 
year, 1890, he was married to Rose- 
monde Etienette Gerard, granddaughter 
of General Gerard, grand marshal of 
France under Napoleon, herself an au- 
thor. Her volume of verse, Lcs Pipcaux, 
was crowned by the French Academy 
in that year. They had two sons, 
Maurice and Jean. Rostand’s second 
dramatic experiment, The Two Pierrots, 
was ineffectual in 1891. 

His career in the theatre received its 
first momentum with the presentation 
of a three-act burlesque, Lcs Romanes- 
ques, at the Comedie Franqaisc in May 
1894. It was awarded the Toirac prize 
by the Academy. 

Rostand wrote La Pmiccssc Loinfahic 
for Sarah Bernhardt and it was pro- 
duced in April 1895 at the Theatre de la 
Renaissance. The play was taken from 
the story of the troubadour Rudel and 
the Lady of Tripoli. The association 
of Rostand and Bernhardt continued 
with the production of La Samaritainc 
at the Theatre de la Renaissance in 
April 1897. It was a Biblical drama in 
three scenes, taken from the gospel story^ 
of the woman in Samaria, 

.A.t the age of twenty-nine Rostand 
achieved an overnight triumph with a 
rollicking five-act comedy in verse, 
Cyrano de Bergerac. The play was writ- 
ten for the actor Coquelin and had its 
premiere at the Theatre de la Porte 
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Saint-Martin on December 28, 1897, It 
continued to play to large audiences for 
many months. No play in history, says 
Clayton Hamilton, ever achieved a popu- 
lar success so instantaneous and so great. 
It has been pointed out tliat the play 
was happily timed, appearing at a 
moment when the public was tiring of 
naturalism and wanted romance. 

Cyrano de Bergerac, quickly^ trans- 
lated into English, German, Russian and 
other languages, brought international 
fame to the author who had been un- 
known except in Paris. Richard Mans- 
field play^ed it in New York in the 
autumn of 1898. Two years later Co- 
quelin and Bernhardt play’ed it in New 
York. 

The history' of Cyrano de Bergerac 
in America skips nearly' twenty' years 
during which there was no performance 
other than two matinees. In 1923 Clay- 
ton Hamilton persuaded Walter Hamp- 
den to revive the play' in America, and, 
there being no adequate English trans- 
lation, Brian Hooker retired to the 
country' for a few months and made a 
blank vei'se translation .for Hampden 
which preserved the spirit of the orig- 
inal and was readily' actable. Hampden 
revived the play with great success in 
1923 and on subsequent tours of the 
country. 


Rostand: ros-taN 
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Rostand followed Cyrano witli E’Ai;/- 
lou, a long tragedy based ()n the iinliappy 
life of the duke of Reidistadt, son of 
Napoleon 1, and Marie Louise under the 
surveillance of Metternich at the palace 
of Sclidnbrnnn. Madame Rernhardi 
produced the play at her own theatre 
in Paris in l',>0d and created, as the 
effeminate young duke, one of her most 
famous roles. 

Rostand was the youngest nieinber 
ever elected to the I'rench Academy, 
being chosen in 1901 at the age of 
thirty-three. lie was at that time re- 
garded as the most popular I'rench poet 
since Victor Hugo, hut thereafter his 
reputation declined. Ill health soon 
afterward forced him to leave i’aris, 
and, being fond of the llascpie country, 
he acquired an estate at Cambo-les- 
Rains in the I'yranees and went there 
to live. He took with him an architect 
named Tournicr and together they 
evolved the plan of his chateau in the 
Basque manner. The house was built 
on ,1 hillside, and it extended into the 
garden with st.airways and pergolas 
hung with graj>evines, Rostand designed 
the garden him.self, which ha<! the moun- 
tains for a background. In this home, 
which he called Antaga, he lived in 
retirement the rest of Ins life. His 
illness is said to have been resjKinsiblc 
for the plaintive, at times peevish, note 
of his later work, which tends to be 
precieux and over-elaborate, Leon ]9au- 
det’s hicmoirs contain a violent refer- 
ence to "that voluble and ingenious 
versifier, who extracts rhymes as vigor- 
ously as tho he were pulling teeth, that 
insufTeralile neurasthenic, jjcrched on the 
running board of Banuim's car — you 
know whom I mean, Edmond Rostand.” 

At Amaga Rostand wrote a tragi- 
comedy, Chantcclcr, but for years re- 
fused to permit its production because 
he was not satisfied with it. It was 
eventually produced in Paris in Febru- 
ary 1910, with Lucien Guitry in the 
title role, after being given a great 
amount of advance publicit}’. The play, 
which was a satire on Parisian high 
society and required the players to strut 
about in the trappings of birds and 
beasts, appealed only to a limited group 
and did not have great success. Maude 
Adams played it in America. 


In h'ebruary 1911 Rostand visited 
Paris to give a reading of some of his 
unpiibli.shed [loems. lie wa.s recalled 
to the platform ten times and the ladies 
threw their bouquets at his feet. In 
1911 he wrote his last jday. La Denuire 
Null dc Don Juan, but he regarded it as 
uiifmished and did not jiermit its pres- 
entation while he lived. 'I'lie play, which 
is a satire on the Grand Passion, under- 
takes to prove "that Schopenhauer was 
right when he declared that everything 
rejneseiited by Don juan was an illu- 
sion." 

During the World \\'nr Rostand wrote 
nu)stly patriotic verse. Hi.s last written 
words were: "I only wish to live long 
enough to see N'iclory. If we are van- 
quished I should not be able to live. If 
we are coiKpierors 1 should not be able 
to die.” .Milio ver}- feeble, he took part 
m the .'Xrmistice celebration in P.'iris, 
shouting thru the streets with the 
crowds. He died in Paris three weeks 
later, on December 2, 191S, at the age 
of fifty. 

La Drrnii-r,' Xuil dc Don Juan was 
produced in 1922 ;md Rostand’s other 
posthumous works were published. His 
plays, excluding the first two and the 
last two. were collected in two volumes 
in English in 1921. 

In 1928 Rostand's eldest son, Maurice 
Rostand, himself a jilaywright, made a 
sensation in Paris with the production 
f)f Xof-olcon H’, whicli attempteil to 
ascribe the responsibility for the death 
of the Prince Imiierial to Queen \'ictoria, 

Walter Hamixlen revived Cyrano dr 
Errarrac in a road tour of the United 
.States in 19.12. 

Edmond Rostand’s worlcs; 

Pus vs: I.c Gant UoiiRc, iS,SS; Lcs Deux 
Pierrols, i&vi ; l.es Uoinaiicsiiues, iSot; I-a 
Princcssc l.oiiil.amc, l^lS: La Samaril.aine, 
•897; Cyrano de IJerKerac, 1897: LV\tt:lon, 
looo; Cliamccler, loio; Lc Bois Sacrc, loio; 
La Dcrniire N'nit dc Don Juan, 1021. 

Oriir.K Works: Lcs Mnsardiscs, l&X); Un 
Soir a llcrnani, irwe; Lcs Mots, 1005: La 
Camiqnc de L'.Vilc, 1022; Lc Vol dc la 
Marseillaise. 

Edmond Rostand’s works available in 
English translation ; 

Cyrano dc Bergerac, i>?o8: The Romancers, 
iSoo: The Princess Paraw.ay, iPog; The 
Eaglet, nxx); Chantcclcr, 1910: TIic Two 
Picrrot.s, 191.1; Plays of Edmond Rostand 
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(two volumes, includiiig The Woman of 
Samaria) 1921; The Last Night of Don Juan, 

1925- 

About Edmond Rostand; 

Baring, M. Ptiuch and Judy and Other 
Essays-, Bennett, A. Things That Have 
Interested Me; Chandler, F. W. Modern 
Continental Plavtvrighls ; Chesterton, G. K. 
Five Types; Clark, B. H. Contemporary 
French Dramatists; Duclaux, Mme. A. At. 
F. R. Tzeentieth Century 'French IPriters; 
Eliot, T. S. Selected Essays; Hamilton, C. M. 
Conversations on Contemporary Drama; 
Haraszti, J. Edmond Rostand; Phelps, W. L. 
Essays on Modern Dramatists; Rosenfcld, P. 
Men Seen. 

Bellman 25:651 December 14, igtS; Con- 
temporary Reviexo 115:188 February 1919; 
Ration 119:527 November 12, 1924; A’eto 
Republic 37:18 November 28, 1923. 

Joseph Rotli 1S94- 

TOSEPH ROTH, Austrian novelist, 
" was born on September 2, 1894, in 
the German colony Sclnvabendorf in 
\''olbynia, the son of a Russian Jewess 
and an Austrian. He has written of 
himself; 

“As ray father left my mother before 
I was born and didn't turn up even 
with his relatives — he died in a lunatic 
asylum in Amsterdam — I have never 
seen him. As a boy I lived in turns with 
relatives of my father in Vienna and 
with those of my mother in Russia. I 
was poor, independent, and comparative- 
1 }- happ)-. 

“A ridiculous ambition made me study, 
so that I -could get ‘social position.’ 
After hasty preparation I made my 
exams for college, came back to Vienna, 
passed my tests, and enrolled for 
philosophy in the Universitj' of Vienna. 

“Two years later the ^Var broke out. 
I volunteered out of patriotism but did 
not get to the front before 1916. I 
stayed there eight montlis, became sick, 
and on account of ny knotyledge of the 
Russian language ,and the Russian 
country, was sent to the commission of 
occupation in the Ukraine. Ever 3 'thing 
was fine. I liked the army, m 3 ' countrj-, 
and the V^ar ; became an officer, and 
intended to stay a soldier all my life. 

“But then came the Revolution. It 
surprised me in Shmirinka. The revolt- 
ing soldiers did not let me depart with 
the last train. I started to hike home, 
reached the former Russian border after 


a fortnight, was captured b 3 ' Ukrainian 
troops, stayed prisoner for two montlis, 
fled, and after man 3 ' detours got to 
Vienna. 

“Here I lived without means except 
from occasional jobs — ushering in 
movies, illegal ticket speculating, etc. — 
for about a j-ear and a half, until the 
breakdown of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion gave me a chance to go to Hungary, 
and to return with newspaper reports to 
Vienna. 

“From then on I began to write. For 
a certain time I wrote travel reports 
for the Frankfurter Zcilting, visited 
Russia again, and so far have written 
eight books, about which very little is 
known. I have no great public and no 
great income. I expect neither one nor 
the other.’’ 

Such is Roth’s modest autobiographi- 
cal account at the end of the English 
translation of his Flight IFftlionf End. 
We can add onh’ a few dates. His re- 
turn from the Ukraine to Vienna 
occurred in December 1918. Two years 
later, in 1920, he went to Berlin and there 
he became a contributor to the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, a post he held up to 1927. 
Since then lie has also contributed 
articles on Russian conditions. Politi- 
cally, he describes himself as a conserva- 
tive and adds that he considers Austria 
as his fatherland, desiring the return of 
the Empire. 

In 1933, after the rise of Hitler to 
power, Roth fled to Paris to live in 
e.xile. To the editors of this work he 
wrote sadh- from the French capital; 
“Considering m 3 - situation as tlie result 
of recent occurrences in Gennan 3 ', it 
will be impossible to write an auto- 
hiograph 3 ' as extensive as vou desire. 
I have not the strength to depict my 
life in detail, and I beg of 3 ’ou, taking 
into account m_v position, to be satisfied 
with the brief data and the photograpli 
I am enclosing.’’ 

Roth’s earliest literary work attracted 
little attention. The leading litei-ar 3 ' 
reviews of Germany, such as Die 
Literatur and Die Schonc Literatur, 
devoted no more than a' few words to 
them. But he slowly acquired prestige. 
In 1924, when his Hotel Savoy appeared, 
Erich Diirr wrote in Die Literatur: “One 
listens to him and thinks to oneself; too 
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bad that he did not say more. For he 
talks of new things, things that are im- 
portant to us; about men of the post- 
war period or, more correctly, about men 
coming from the War. He sees the 
unofficial side of things.” 

Hotel Savoy is a novel of the home- 
coming soldier. It does not deal with 
merely one individual, but many indi- 
viduals destined to meet one another as 
guests of the same hotel. Some of 
them are merely weary of what they 
have gone thru, others are trying to 
adjust themselves to e.-cisting conditions, 
still others dream of a revolution. Die 
Rebellion which appeared in the same 
year, tells of a crippled war veteran 
who wanders from place to place be- 
cause he has the misfortune to belong 
to a society of disabled soldiers which 
the popular mind has managed to mix 
up with Bolshevism. And the poor 
fellow, making a precarious living and 
brooding both on the past and the future, 
rebels within himself against what 
appears to him the indifference of God 
and the greed and inhumanity of man. 

Flight IFithoiit End appeared in 1927. 
This, in the words of Guido Brand, “is 
not a novel nor a stor)'. Somewhere 
it has a beginning, and somewhere an 
end. It is, in fact, nothing but a report, 
a report written by a poet and one that 
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could not have been written otherwise.” 
Its theme is the same as that of 
Remarque’s Road Back, and the result 
is likewise one of disillusion and sorrow. 
“The hero, Tunda,” wrote another re- 
viewer, “we cannot help feeling, is Roth 
the man regarded with the extended 
vision of Roth the writer; and his I'est- 
Icss flight across Europe in search of 
his war-time fiancee represents the 
search for lost romance in a world of 
stale disenchantment.” 

The following year Roth published 
Zipper nnd Sein Vater. Herr Keuter, 
comparing it with Werfel’s Class 
Reunion, e.xpresses his preference for 
Roth’s book in this manner: “The thing 
that Franz Werfel wanted to do, but did 
not succeed in doing, was accomplished 
by Roth : the portrayal of the lost man ; 
the portrayal of the transition and the 
post-war man; the portrayal of the 
bourgeois world before and during the 
War with its small joys and very great 
sorrows, and also the way things 
happened thru narrowmindedness, ignor- 
ance, political passivity, and craze for 
ill-conceived ideals.” 

Roth’s greatest success came with the 
publication of Job in 1930. Writers of 
many persuasions praised it. Feucht- 
wanger. Toller, and Zweig wrote enthu- 
siastic reviews of it. Mrs. Sinclair Lewis 
translated the novel in 1931, and the 
Book-of-the-Month Club selected it as 
its November offering. It is the story 
of Job, a Russian Jew, who like his 
namesake in the Bible story, loses all he 
has, is tempted to renounce his faith in 
God, and is finally restored to his posses- 
sions nnd happiness as a reward for his 
faith. It is a sentimental story in that 
the author does not hold back the senti- 
mental possibilities with which the theme 
is so richly endowed. But it also pre- 
serves the natural restraint and dignity 
which such a subject requires in order 
that it may hold the attention of the 
modern reader. 

“Roth’s is an illuminated simplicity,” 
says Louis Untermeyer, “unlike any of 
his contemporaries here or abroad; it is 
a little like the colloquies of Gottfried 
Keller, a little like the comments of Hans 
Christian Andersen.” In Germany^ 
Roth’s manner is sometimes likened to 
that of Hamsun and of Dostoievsky. He 
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excels in the pS3-chological delineation of 
“small souls,” their joj's and their 
sorrows. AtJd this he does simph' and 
direct!}'. 

Late in 1933 Roth's hook Radcl::ky 
iMarcli appeared in the United States. 
Isabel Paterson said: “In this recrea- 
tion of commonplace lives in Austria- 
Hungary, under the old Emperor 
Franz Joseph, before the War, Joseph 
Roth endeavors, with real success, to 
reconstruct the imponderables of history. 
Thru several rather obscure and ordinary 
characters he shows the moral weakness 
of the Dual Monarch; and by a quietly 
daring and absolutely plausible inven- 
tion of events, he links these simple 
folk directly to the Emperor.” 

Principal works of Joseph Roth: 

Novels; Hotel Savo)', 10.24; Hie Rebellion, 
1024; .‘\j)ril, 1025; Dcr Blindc Spiegel. 1925: 
Die Fluclit Olmc Ende, 2927; Zipper «nd 
Soul Valor, ipaS; Rcclits unci Links, 1929; 
Hiob, 1930; Panoptikum, 1930; Ractezky- 
marscli, 1932; Dcr Rote Bart, 1933. 

English translations of Joseph Roth’s 
works; 

Flight Without End, 1930; Job: The Story 
of a Simple Man, 1031 ; Radetzky March, 

1933. 

About Josepii Roth: 

Bookman 71:331 June 1930; Litcratur 
November 1928; May 1925; Saliirday Revino 
150:262 August 30, 1930; Salurday Reviezo of 
Literature 8:261 November 7, 1931. 

Naomi Royde-Smith 

N AOill GWLADYS ROYDE- 
SMITH, British novelist and play- 
wright, was born the eldest daughter 
of iMichacl Holroyd Smith of jMaenan 
Hall, Llanwrst, in northern Wales, and 
his wife Anne W’illiams. She was edu- 
cated at the Clapham High School in 
Geneva. Her childhood, she says, is 
described in the first part of her novel. 
In the JFoods, in which the young 
heroine creates a world of her own into 
which she can withdraw at will. 

In 1910 Miss Royde-Smith began 
sixteen years’ association with the 
U'cstiitinstcr Gacctic as literary editor 
and dramatic critic. 

Her first book was A Private Anthol- 
ogy of English poetry', published in 1924. 
'She began_ writing fiction in 1925 with 
The Tortoiseshell Cat, a novel about two 


sisters. The book was dated “Old 
Guard House November 1925” and 
dedicated to Walter De La iMare, the 
English poet. An author’s note in the 
front of the volume read; “The action 
of this novel is set in London in 1912- 
13, but William is the only character 
in tile tale who is drawn from life.” 

The London Spectator commented; 
“In theme the book is as modern as 
could be; but Miss Royde-Smith con- 
ducts her novel with immense discretion, 
so tliat no one could well blush at any 
point in the story.’’ “It is enchanting,” 
wrote an American reviewer, “to dis- 
cover in a first novel such a mellow 
wit; such a sympathetic understanding; 
such a delicious humor.’' 

After her marriage in 1926 to Ernest 
Milton, the English actor. Miss Royde- 
Smith gave up her journalistic activities 
to devote herself to writing novels and 
plays. From then on, she published one 
to four volumes a year, including 
miscellaneous works. In the year of her 
marriage she wrote a three-act play 
called A Balcony for her husband. 
Three years later her play, Mafro, 
Darling, was produced at Queen’s 
Theatre in London. Ivor Brown’s com- 
ment on the latter was: “The weakness 
of the piece is its hesitation between 
comedy of manners, for which Mafro is 
too fantastic, and frank farce from 
which Miss Royde-Smith and the com- 
pany were constantly turning away.” 

At her home at Hatfield, in Hertford- 
shire, she wrote the novel The Island 
between August and December 1929. 
When the work was done, she went in 
mid-December for the first time to the 
LTnitcd States, accompanying her hus- 
band who was starring in a play written 
by himself, Rope's End. She spent three 
months in New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, much of the time in art 
galleries looking at as many Italian and 
other pictures as she could, to see “hoAV 
they look in America.” Her diary of 
this American visit took the form of 
letters to Roger Hinks of the British 
Museum in London, and their corre- 
spondence was published in 1931 as 
Pictures and People. 

One of Miss Royde-Smith’s most 
successful novels. The Delicate Situation, 
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was written after iier return to Hatfield, 
between August and December 1930. 

In 1931 she completed a four-act pla)’ 
on Sirs. Sarah Siddons, the famous Eng- 
lish actress, and a biography of Julie de 
Lespinasse entitled The Double Heart. 
l\Tien the latter made its appearance she 
said: 

"As for The Double Heart, it may be 
interesting to know that as a girl I 
always admired the great French ladies 
who held salons and when I first lived 
in a flat of ni}^ own with a sister, we 
started a smalt one that grew and grew 
until m}' Thursday evenings were always 
crowded with writers and artists. Rose 
ilacaulay joined me after the War and 
the crowds grew bigger than ever — and 
always I had kladame du Deffand and 
Julie de Lespinasse in mind. So that 
when James Hamilton asked me to do a 
bio^aph)- for him, this subject was ready 
waiting. Now this book is out and has 
pleased people who never spoke or wrote 
to me about m}" books before — and I 
feel- that the ghost of Madame de 
Lespinasse herself is stirred a little with 
vanity to see the incense burning once 
rhore around her name.” 

Miss Royde-Smith moved from Hat- 
field to Chelsea, London, and between 
March and July 1932 wrote her novel 
The Bridge. Then she made "a psycho- 
logical investigation” of The Private 


Life of I\Irs. Siddons and published the 
biography in 1933. 

During 1933 she was engaged on two 
plays, one a comedy of modern life and 
the other a historical play. Work in 
progress also included a travel book, 
advocating travel by train rather than by 
motor car. It takes Miss Royde-Smith 
four months to write a novel. 

The London Times has said of her 
work; “Miss Naomi Royde-Smith 
writes with a crisp touch and a kind of 
friendly gaiety ; it responds with a 
sparkle to the humor of life but is not 
afraid of the shadows. With an obvious 
relish for character and the freshness 
of quite ordinary things, she likes to 
execute variations that give them a twist 
to the whimsical or unusual.” 

Miss Royde-Smith is a member of the 
Halcyon Club. Her recreations, she says, 
are walking and knitting. 

Naomi Royde-Smith’s works: 

Novels: The Tortoiseshell Cat, 1925; The 
Housemaid, 1926; Skin-Deep, 1927; John Fan- 
ning’s Legacy, 1927; In the Wood, 1928; The 
Lover, 1928; Summer Holiday, 1929; The 
Island, 1930; The Delicate Situation, 1931; 
The Mother, 1931; The Bridge, 1932; David, 

1933. 

Plays: A Balcony, 1926: Mafro, Darling, 
1929; Mrs, Siddons, 1931. 

Biography: The Double Heart: A Study of 
Julie de Lespinasse, 1931 ; The Private Life 
of Mrs. Siddons : A Psychological Investiga- 
tion, 1933. 

Miscellaneous: Pictures and People (with 
Roger Hinks) 1931 ; Madame Julia’s Tale 
(ghost stories) 1932. 

About Naomi Royde-Smith : 

Royde-Smith, N. and Hinks, R. Pictures 
and People. 

Bookman (London) 75:165 December 1928; 
Saturday Review 147:282 Alarch 2, 1929; 
Spectator 137:342 September 4, 1926. 

Jose Martinez Ruiz 
See “Asorin” 

Countess Russell 
See “Elizabeth” 

Michael Sadleir 1888- 

Autobiographical sketch of Michael 
Sadleir, English author:- 

T WAS born in Oxford on Christmas 
Day, 1888. An only child, my up- 
bringing was one of great intimacy with 
my parents, both of whom belonged to 
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ihe libcml-intcilectunl group of tlie Ox- 
forii of the 'Xinclics— witii Morris 
w.'iIi-pnjK-TS and chintzos. discussions of 
nrowning’s poctrv, and instinctive hos- 
tility. on the one hand to Imperialism 
and its expression in politics and for- 
eign policy: on the other, to militant 
trade unionism which was already de- 
veloping in opposition. In this at- 
mos]5here I developed a temY'eramental 
dislike of both extremes in public affairs, 
a distrust of all party iiolitics, and a 
disbelief in catchwords, slogans, and 
propa’ganda. which scepticisms have 
since keiit me iiersonally aloof from any 
poliiica! activities. 

The relationship between me and my 
father and mother remained an e.x- 
treinely close one and should, I think, 
be ranked as the first and most im- 
portant “influence” to which my mind 
lias been subjected. From my mother 
I learned orderliness; a liabit of making 
lists; a fondness for collecting (it beg.an 
with stamps and wild flowers, then 
turned to books, and is still my greatest 
pleasure) ; and a tendency to anticipate 
the worst of everything before it hap- 
pens. From my father I learnt to look 
iit architecture and. later, at paintings 
of all dates and schools; and by his 
great knowledge of the last two centuries 
of social histor}- I was trained to see 
“periods” in terms of manners and con- 
ventions, rather thati in terms of dates, 
battles or acts of Parliament. 

The next influence which came to 
reinforce that of my parents w.as from 
a ilistant cousin — Eva Gilpin, who has 
now a famous children’s school in Sur- 
rey. who thirty-five years ago came to 
live with us to teach me and otic or two 
neighbouring children. From i\Iiss Gil- 
[lin I apprehended liistoiy- as onl}' a 
teacher of genius could have contrived, 
and the fascination of the past, which 
I feel ever more strongly, derives, I am 
.sure, from her instruction. 

I rate my actual school d.ays low 
among mental “influences”; but college 
ve.-irs at 0.x ford — preceded as they were 
by several months in France and Ger- 
many learning the languages — were in- 
tensely formative. I had an "esthetic 
period” at O.xford, wore bright colored 
clothes and pul tuberoses on the mantle- 
piece. 1 also wrote verse, very little of 


whicli was ever printed. The extrava- 
gances of those Oxford days seiwcd to 
work out of my system a deal of gnri.ch 
absurdity which might otherwise^ have 
survived and been later mistaken by me 
for adult philosophy. They also colored 
my beginnings ns a book collector. What 
better could an esthete, with a [lose of 
decadence, collect but editions of the 
French SymboUsta'^ These (together 
with their linglish counterparts) 1 did 
collect. My knowledge of French look 
me over to F'rance easily and as often 
as funds allowed; and my collection of 
obscure plaqucttes and nowad.ays rare 
first editions, those of \'erlaine, Kiin- 
baud, and Alallarme downwards, in- 
creased rapidlv. Of course 1 outgrew 
this taste ns tiihe went on, and mv 
French collection has by now almost all 
been di.spersed. But I learned a lot from 
my few t'cars of Symbol isle' enthusiasm, 
reading a great deal of French poetiy 
and prose, and growing familiar with 
French book-making technique, which 
knowledge proved useful to tlie pub- 
lisher 1 was to become. It is, perhaps, 
worth observing that one group of my 
French books survives. I still have my 
collection of Emile Verliaeren; for that 
Belgian poet was destined to be not only 
an admiration but an intimate acquaint- 
ance, and was one of my gods during 
the last years before his death. 

Apart from forgotten verse, the only 
writing done at O.xford was, I think, 
an essay on the political career of 
Sheridan, which (rather unexpectedly) 
won a prize and was officially printed 
in 1912. This was the first book I ever 
had published in the regulation way; 
its only predecessor of any kind being 
a tiny volume of verses, produced at 
my’ order by a local stationer in the 
place where my parents lived, in — 1 
think — 1907. 

In 1912 I went into the ofiice of the 
London publishers Constable Co. Ltd. 
In 1913 the firm arranged to send me 
to the United States, and for six months 
I worked in the offices of Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. I am afraid 
I did not help them as much with theii 
publishing as they helped me to derive 
pleasure from the American scene or 
as I came to value the .many American 
friends made at the time. 
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I married in June 1914 and settled in 
London. When the War started, my 
knowledge of modern languages involved 
me in the early beginnings of the block- 
ade organization. I worked on tlie 
blockade thruout the War and was a 
member of the British delegation to tlie 
Peace Conference. After the Conference 
I became a member of the Secretariat 
of tlie League of Nations and lielped 
to organize what is now the huge print- 
ing and publishing department of the 
League. In those days it was an affair 
of desperate improvisation, ver}-^ hard 
work, and much fun in London, Brus- 
sels, and Geneva. In 1920 I returned 
to Constable, became a director, and 
have been there ever since. 

Side by side with official work and, 
later, publishing activities, I began to 
write books and to extend my book- 
collecting interests. The latter now 
turned definitely from contemporary 
works to novels of the preceding cen- 
tu^}^ My collection of novels from 1770 
or thereabouts to 1900 is now very large, 
and, inasmuch as the bulk of the books 
are in fine original condition, presents 
an unusual survey of the changing 
methods of book production. By dint 
of living with all these books and study- 
ing them, I have developed a keen sense 
of book structure at various times dur- 
ing the last 1 SO 3 -ears and the hobby has 
led to bibliographical publications of 
several kinds. 

Of original works of a non-specialist 
character I have produced onl}- a moder- 
ate number — mainty because I have only 
had week-ends and evenings in which 
to write. M}' office work has been very 
exigent and has, until latel}”, taken six 
da 3 's of generous business hours. Be- 
tween 1918 and 1925 I published five 
novels. The first two were immature 
and, from a literar}^ point of view, negli- 
gible; the other three sold very well in 
England but much less w'ell in the 
United States. In 1927 m 3 - biography of 
Anthon 3 - Trollope appeared, to be fol- 
lowed the next 3 'ear by a large bibliog- 
raphy of that interesting and typical 
Victorian author. Trollope had been 
one of m 3 - collecting enthusiasms since 
1920, and by the time the books came 
. to be written I had a very fine collection 
of his first editions. These are now in 
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the library of m 3 ' friend M. L. Parrish 
of Philadelphia where the 3 - are partnered 
b 3 - otlier admirable runs of Victorian au- 
thors. Then in 1931 I published what 
had been intended as the first volume 
of a trilog 3 ' on the life of Bulwer'L 3 -tton. 
It was called Edward and Rosina, 1805- 
1836, and presented the social and liter- 
ary scene in England during the ’Twen- 
ties and ’Thirties of last centur 3 -, as well 
as telling the sad stor 3 - of Bulwer- 
L 3 -tton’s unhappy • marriage. The book 
is a good one, and full of information 
which the student of fift 3 - years hence 
will find invaluable. But it failed ' to 
appeal to contemporar 3 ' readers, and, 
altho admirabl 3 ' received b 3 - the critics, 
its sale both in England and America 
was ver 3 '’ small. This was my first ex- 
perience of ‘failure’ in a commercial 
sense, and discouraged me very much. 
I dropped the idea of a trilogy and 
for nearly a year hardty wrote anything. 
Then I set to work on a book about 
Lad 3 - Blessington and Count d’Orsa 3 -, 
whose strange rococo stoiy and utter 
defeat at the hands of a censorious 
world had come to interest and puzzle 
me. The accepted version of their lives 
did not seem to me to make sense; and 
I determined to ti- 3 - to reconstruct the 
whole bizarre affair on more convincing 
lines. 
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My personal existence nowadays is a 
pleasant and a very bus}' one — so busy 
in fact that I see few people except 
those with whom 1 am in regular con- 
tact. I have a sixteenth century grey- 
stone house in a lovely part of Glou- 
cestershire, where 1 spend three days 
of each week; the other four I spend in 
London at my office. My wife breeds 
bloodhounds, gardens, and motors all 
over the country; my three children arc 
quickly growing up. I cannot drive my 
c;ir or mend electric light, being com- 
pletely devoid of mechanical sense. Too 
busy for social e.xistence, I spend my 
leisure over my book-collecting (it is 
now a very complicated and e.xtensive 
affair) and in going to movies. When- 
ever possible 1 lake holidays in Europe. 
Such in brief is the humdrum, highly 
subjective existence which circumstances 
and preference have evolved for me. 

It remains to give (if possible) in a 
few words my intellectual bias (the 
phrase sounds very priggish, but I can 
think of no other). I am, as I have 
said, definitely not politically minded. 
Reformist enthusiasm is as absent as 
determined conservatism. Perhaps pic- 
turesque failure moves me as much as 
anything else, alike in history, con- 
temporary life, and social conditions. 
The eve of any revolution has a great 
fascination for me — the end of a 
regime; the collapse of an e.xhausted 
domination ; a great house fallen into 
decay; a street once decently inhabited 
but now a slum — all these symptoms of 
vanished magnificence or of exploited 
pretension or of shifting tastes and 
habits seem to me tremendously dra- 
matic. In consequence I have written, 
both' in my novels and social histories, 
more about failure than success. Prob- 
abl}'] the same impulse to dramatize 
failtire has led me to my most recent 
interest — the tragic tale of democratic 
Germany from 1920 to the present horrid 
emergence of Plillerism. The forlorn 
attempt of a beaten nation to create 
a icgime of real tolerance and good 
sense, to meet its obligations despite the 
bullying of Poincare and the horrors of 
the infiation, deserved a better fate than 
was reserved for it. It has failed miser- 
ably and has been swallowed up in pre- 


cisely the barbarian stupidity which the 
war fought to destroy. And the main 
fault lies with the politicians, soldiers, 
and industrialists of precisely those 
countries whose armies were spurred on 
to win the War in order that brutality 
and barbarism should be destroyed. 
There indeed — to any one with a sense 
of the tragedy of gallant failure and a 
cynical belief in the folly of humanity — 
is a subject as dramatic as any in all 
history. 

* * sk 

Michael Sadleir is the son of Sir 
Michael Ernest Sadler, the scholar and 
educator. The author's change in the 
spelling of his name is generally credited 
to a desire to avoid being confused with 
his father, udio has written numerous 
articles and books in the educational 
field. 

Michael Sadleir’s works: 

Political Career of Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, 1912; Hyssop, 1915; The Anchor, 1918; 
Privilege, 1921 ; Excursions in Victorian Bib- 
liography, 1922; Desolate Splendour, 192}; 
Daumier, 1924; The Noblest Frailty, 1925; 
Trollope: A Commentary, 1027; Trollope: 
A Bibliography, 192S; The Evolution of Pub- 
lishers’ Binding Styles: 1770-1900 (Biblio- 
graphical Series No. 1) 1930; Bnhver: A 
Panorama, J931; Aulhors and Publishers: A 
Study in Mutual Esteem, 1932; The Strange 
Life of Lady Blessington (English title: 
Blcssington d’Orsay) 1933; Buhver and His 
Wife, 1933. 

About Michael Sadleir; 

Swinnerton, F. A London Bookman. 

"Saki” 1870-1916 

tJECTOR HUGH MUNRO, English 
author of humorous short stories 
and novels under the name of “Saki,” 
was born in Akyab, Burma, India, on 
December 18, 1870. His father was an 
officer in the Bengal Staff Corps and 
inspector-general of the Burma police. 
His grandfather Munro was a colonel 
in tile Indian army and a writer on 
Indian politics. Botli sides of his family 
were Celtic. 

His mother died before he was two 
years old and he was taken to England 
to be raised by a pair of strict aunts 
in the village of Pilton, near Barnstaple, 
Devonshire. He spent his childhood in 
seclusion, rarely seeing any children 
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Other than his older sister Ethel and 
brother Charlie. 

A delicate child, he liad. brain-fever 
at nine, and received his early educa- 
tion from a succession of governesses. 
He did not go to school until he was 
twelve. During the ne.xt five )‘ears he 
attended Exniouth and the Bedford 
Grammar school. His teachers reported ; 
“Plenty of ability, but little application." 

'\^'hen he was seventeen, Munro’s edu- 
cation was taken over b)’ his father, who 
had retired from the sendee in India. 
For si.K years much of his time was 
spent on die Continent, chiefiy at Davos, 
Switzerland, where he played chess with 
John Addington Symonds, attended lec- 
tures, studied painting, danced, and took 
part in plays and outdoor sports. Two 
years were spent in England at Hcan- 
ton, four miles from Barnstaple, study- 
ing under his fadicr’s direction. 

In the spring of 1893, Munro went 
to Burma and took a post in the militarj' 
police which his father had secured for 
him. After thirteen months, during 
which time he had seven fevers culmin- 
ating in a bad case of malaria, he rc- 
^pied and went back to England, 
‘-lowly he recovered his health at the 
new family home at Westward Ho. 

In 1896, at the age of twenty-five, 
Alunro went to London and began to 
earn his living by writing. From the 


cup-bem-er in the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, he took the pen-name “Saki" 
and wrote political satires for the West- 
minster Gazette, which were illustrated 
b}' Carruthers Gould, his literary spon- 
sor. He had a keen interest in politics 
and remained a Conservative all his life. 

His first book, published under his 
own name in 1900, was The Rise of the 
Russian Empire, a history of Russia 
from the beginning to the time of Peter 
the Great, it was the only completely 
serious book he ever wrote, and the 
only one not signed "Said.” The Lon- 
don Bookman cited the work as ‘‘an 
historical outline of no little value,” but 
Munro's own opinion of it • was less 
flattering. 

About 1901 Munro had a severe attack 
of double pneumonia in London. After 
his recovery he remained in good health 
the rest of his life, with the e.xception of 
his illness in the service during the War. 

His political sketches in the lYcst- 
minstcr Gazette were collected in book 
form for the first time in 1902 with the 
title The iJ'estminster .-lliee. They por- 
trayed the public men of the time as 
the animals and other characters in Alice 
in IVoncicrland. 

For six years from 1902 Munro served 
as foreign correspondent of the London 
Morning Post in the Balkans, Russia, 
and Paris, remaining approximately two 
years in each place. From time to time 
he wrote humorous short stories for the 
Westminster Gazette which attracted the 
attention of some of his contemporaries 
as being amazingly cosmopolitan. A. A. 
Milne says: "While we were being 
funny, as planned, with collar-studs and 
hot-water bottles, he was being much 
funnier with werewolves and tigers.” 
The initial collection of these stories, 
Reginald, appeared in 1904. 

Munro settled in London in 190S, his 
travels concluded. He wrote in his 
lodgings during the day and spent the 
evenings mostly at his club, the “Cocoa 
Tree,” playing bridge. Occasionally he 
visited his sister in a cottage he had 
bought in the Surrey Hills, twenty-three 
miles from London, and together they 
went in the summertime to various sea- 
side places. He was fond of bathing. 

The short story collection Reginald 
in Rtissia was issued in 1910 and The 
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Chromcks of Clovis in 1911. An irre- 
pressible young man of the world was 
the cliief figure in the latter. 

In 1912 Munro wrote his first novel, 
The Unbearable Bassington, a character 
study of a witty, handsome, lovable yet 
e.xasperating )'outh, whose deficiency in 
character made him a failui'e. The au- 
thor’s prefator}' note read : "This story 
has no moral. If it points out an evil 
at any rate it suggests no remedy." 
Altho filled with humorous situations 
and witty dialogue, the novel was at 
bottom a tragedy. Most of the char- 
acters, including tlie hero, were taken 
from life. 

Late in 1913 there came from Munro’s 
pen a second novel, an imaginaiy ac- 
count of London under the rule of the 
Hohenzollerns, IVhcii William Came. 
Many characters in this book were also 
taken from life. Beasts and Super- 
Beasts, a collection of short stories, 
mostl}' from the Morning Post, appeared 
in 1914. In the spring of 1914 Munro 
wrote a series called "Potted Parliament” 
for the London Outlook, attending the 
House regularly for his data. 

Munro was one of the first to enlist 
when war was declared in August 1914. 
He went into training with the 22d 
Ro)’al Fusiliers, and from then on had 
little time for writing. In June 1915 he 
sent to the Bystander an account of his 
life as a corporal. Repeatcdl 3 ’ he re- 
fused a commission. 

•In November 1915 he went to France 
and was at the front continuously ex- 
cept for a short leave in England in 
June 1916. At that time he told his 
sister Ethel of a plan to go out to 
Siberia after the War and live on a 
farm. 'T could never settle clown again 
to the tameness of London life,” he 
said. 

Munro was promoted to lance-sergeant 
in September 1916 and at the end of 
the month had an attack of malaria. 
Eager to get back into the fighting, he 
left the hospital before his condition 
was normal and returned to the trenches. 
He was killed a few days later, while 
lying in a shell hole, on November 14, 
1916. He was forty-five years old. 

Munro did not live to enjoy tlie suc- 
cess that came to his work after years 
of comparative neglect and failure. A 


posthumous collection of stories, The 
Toys of Pcaee, appeared in 1923, dedi- 
cated to the 22d Royal Fusiliers, and 
anotlier, The Square Egg, in 1924. 

Between 1927 and 1929 Jhe works of 
“Saki” were reissued in America in a 
series of eight blue pocket-sized volumes, 
eadi with an introduction b}" a prom- 
inent English author. These volumes, in 
particular The Chronicles of Clovis, 
found an enthusiastic reading public. 

The growth of the “Saki” cult led to 
an omnibus volume in 1930, containing 
all his short stories previous!}' scattered 
thru five different volumes (with an 
introduction by Christopher Morley) 
and in 1933 a one-volume collection of 
his novels and plays. 

A biography of Munro by his sister 
Ethel M. Munro, which was appended 
to the short stoiy omnibus, revealed 
many intimate sidelights on tlie author. 
“To me,” she wrote, “his strongest 
characteristics were — whimsicality, keen 
sense of humor, love of animals, and 
pride in being Highland.” He liked wild 
animals as well as domestic, one time 
acquiring a tiger kitten for a pet. His 
friends found him a congenial com- 
panion and an unfailing antidote to 
boredom. He was fond of practical 
jokes. .“He could throw himself into 
whatever he was doing at the moment,” 
says his sister, “as tho no other kind 
of life e.xistcd." He took a great inter- 
est in food and always got on well with 
servants. “He had a tremendous sym- 
pathy for young men struggling to get 
on, and in practical ways helped many 
a lame dog.” H. W. Nevinson, author 
of one of the introductions, recalls “his 
small and twisted face, in expression 
like a young and humorous bird's. . ." 

Hugh Walpole sa)’s: “He had his 
oAvn individual place in the roll of Eng- 
lish literature, a place far greater, I 
iniagine, than he in his own modesty 
would ever have claimed.” His writing, 
despite its suavity and lightness of tone, 
holds in suspension a diabolical irony 
and savagerj' of wit. 

The works of “Saki”; 

Short Stories and Sketches: The West- 
minster Alice, 1902 : Reginald, 1904 ; Reginald 
in Russia, 1910; The Chronidcs oE Clovis, 
19H; Beasts and Super-Beasts, 1914; The 
Toys of Peace, 1923; The Square Egg, 1924 - 
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Novels: The Unbearable Bassinglon, 1912; 
When William Came, 1913- 
History: The Rise of the Russian Em- 


^'coLLOTED Works: The Short Stories of 
Saki. 1930; Novels and Plays, 1933. 


About “Saki” : 

Mais, S. P. B. Books and Their ll'ritcrs; 
Milne, A. A. By H'ny of Introduction; “Saki,” 
Short Stories {see introduction by Christopher 
Morlcy) ; sec also introductions to each of 
eight volumes issued' in 1927-29; Williams, H. 
Modern Enqlish Writers. 

Publishers’ Weekly 119:223 January 10, 
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Edgar Saltus 1S55~1921 

E dgar evertson saltus, 

American author, was born in New 
York City October 8, 1855, of a family 
whicli went back to Solomon Saltus in 
the time of Emperor Tiberius. His 
father was Francis Henr}' Saltus, a stu- 
dent and philosopher and musiciati, who 
invented die rifled steel cannon and was 
decorated by European royalty. His 
mother, Eliza Evertson, was descended 
from a line of Dutch admirals. 

His elder brother, Francis Saltus, Jr., 
was a poet who published during his 
lifetime Honey and Gall, 1873 ; Sliad- 
ozus and Ideals, 1890; The Witch of En- 
dor, 1891 ; Flasks and Flagons, 1892 ; 
Dreams After Sunset, 1892; The Baya- 
dere and Other Sonnets, 1894; Fact and 
Fancy, 1895 ; and wrote several operas. 

When Edgar Saltus was seven years 
old his parents separated, he remaining 
with his mother. After attending St. 
Paul’s School in Concord, New .Hamp- 
shire, he went to Europe and continued 
his education at Heidelberg, Munich, 
and the Paris Sorbonne. He studied the 
classics, especially Flaubert. In Paris 
he was presented to Victor Hugo, 
Leconte de Lisle, and Verlaine. In 
Venice he wrote a sonnet, "History.” 

Returning to America, Saltus went .to 
Columbia Law School, where “b)^ the 
grace of God and absent-minded profes- 
sors,” he managed to take a degree in 
1880. He never practiced law. He 
plunged into social life and wrote 
sonnets. . 

Saltus was married in 1883 to Flelen 
Read, daughter of a business partner of 
J. P. Morgan. In the same year he 


published his first book, a translation of 
Balzac. Conceiving the idea of condens- 
ing the philosophies of Schopenhauer 
and Spinoza and others into epigramatic 
form, he wrote The Philosophy of Dis- 
enchantment in 1885 and The Anatomy 
of Negation in 1886. The latter work 
he called a tableau of antitheism, exclu- 
sive of England and America, and said 
that “no attempt has been made to prove 
anything.” He became widely known as 
a pessimist, and the newspapers quoted 
his witticisms. 

Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure was 
Saltus’ first novel, published in 1887, 
and it was followed the next year by 
The Truth About Tristrem Varick. In 
A Transaction of Hearts he put down 
some of his own experiences altered. 
Marie Saltus says that he “turned out 
novels like flapjacks, entertaining his 
acquaintances in the intervals.” In those 
years he dined and received his mail at 
the Manhattan Club and lived in a 
nearby apartment, Uie whereabouts of 
which was known to few people. 

In 1892 Saltus published Mary Mag- 
dalen, a Actionized chronicle which he 
wrote in London. Living in rooms in 
Cavendish Square, he spent the mornings 
in research for the book’s background 
in the British Museum and the after- 
noons in writing. It was said that he 
conceived the idea for the book at the 
same time Oscar Wilde decided to write 
about Salome when both were dinner 
guests of Lord Francis Hope and they 
saw pictures of the two women on the 
wall. He saw a great deal of Wilde 
and afterward wrote a book about him. 

The divorce of Saltus and Helen Read 
was heavily publicized and caused Saltus 
to write a book witli a thin plot called 
Mmc. Sapphire, which was an attempt at 
self-vindication. It reacted unfavorably 
upon him. He was married in 1895 to 
Elsie Smith in Paris, and they had one 
child, Elsie, who later became Mrs. J. 
Theus Munds. They returned together 
to New York in the autumn of 1897 
and Saltus launched himself as a jour- 
nalist, his popularity as a novelist having 
dwindled since the divorce. He wrote 
Sunday special articles for the New York 
Journal and edited a column called “The 
Note Book” for Collier’s Weekly. He 
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spent his summers with his mother at 
Narrngnnsett Pier, a fashionable resort. 

TJie simnuer of 1902 Saltus was in 
London, stud 3 dng cuneiform at the Brit- 
ish Museum and riding atop busses for 
diversion. A London bookseller brought 
out a collection of epigrams from 
Sahus’ books under the title of ]V'\t and 
Wisdom From Edgar Sallns. 

Having been estranged from his second 
wife for several vears, Saltus brought 
suit for divorce in 1903 but failed to win 
it. Several j-ears later she died in Paris. 
Meanwhile he spent a good deal of his 
time in California, continuing the pro- 
duction of books. In 1905 he published 
T/u' Perfume of Eros, a novel of New 
\ork life, which first appeared scrialh' 
as “The Yellow Fay.” After completing 
Historia Amoris, a histoiy of love, an- 
cient and modern, in 1906, he made a 
stud}' of the sacred books of the East, 
especially the Bhagovad-Gifd. From the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead he took the 
title for The Lords of Ghostlaud, a 
scries of essays on the history of the 
ideal. 

Saltus married Marie Giles in 1912 and 
for the nc.\'t several years they lived in 
London, he crossing the Atlantic fre- 
quently to New York. Becoming deeply 
interested in Theosophy, he destroyed 
the finished manuscript of The Monster 


and rewrote it from his new viewpoint. 
It was publi.shed in 1913. 

In 1916 Saltus settled in New York 
in an apartment near Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he spent his remaining days 
in seclusion. In 19IS he wrote The lin- 
fcrial Orgy, an account of the czars 
from the first to the last, based on a 
scries of articles on Russia he had writ- 
ten for Munscy’s Magadnc about fifteen 
years before. It was published in 1920. 
He based The Ghost Girl, a mystery 
tale, on the plot of an old short story 
of his, “A Bouquet of Illusions.” 

Saltus worked in an isolated room in 
the rear of the apartment which was 
always untidy. As he explained it, he 
wrote in a state of “high hallucinatory 
lever," u’hich dcjnanded freedom from 
distractions. An interruption sent him 
into hysterics and ended his work for the 
day, tho normally he wrote until four, 
then went for a walk — his only exercise. 
One morning when he was working on 
The Imperial Orgy his wife burst into 
his stud}' to deliver a message, causing 
him to scream and pull his hair and beat 
his head against the walls and the furni- 
ture. Another interruption once sent 
him into such a rage that he tore the 
manuscript he was working on to bits 
and threw it out the window. 

Working at a large Italian table of 
carved wood, Saltus wrote every book 
at least three times. He wrote rapidly, 
with dozens of pencils at his elbow, 
discarding them as they became dull. 
Poetry came to him easier tlian prose, 
he said. 

Slightly undersized, Saltus had thick 
black hair and a small black moustache, 
which was neatly curled. In his prime 
he was always well tailored, carried a 
walking stick, and was known as a dandy 
and a ladies’ favorite. The newspapers 
nicknamed him the “Pocket Apollo.” 
Said Sadakichi Hartmann: “Saltus was 
always extremely courteous, and his ges- 
tures were like hieroglyphics made with 
his finger tips. . . His face in later years 
had peculiarly deep lines about the nose 
and mouth.” He was slow of speech 
and often self-absorbed. He was an in- 
veterate smoker. 

According to his wife, Saltus lived in 
a world of his own, apart from actual- 
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ities. He was impractical, could not 
endure practical people. He hated rules 
and routine. Average amusements bored 
him. He could enjoj’ a joke on himself. 
Jloney went “tliru his hands as thru a 
sieve.” He was “proud, arrogant, ac- 
customed to having his own way at any 
cost, selfish and self-centered as the re- 
sult' of his indulgent childhood.” He 
was ingenious at evading things he dis- 
liked, and he could not bear anything 
unpleasant. He liked to be cn negligee 
and never permitted a guest to remain 
in his house overnight. He was fond 
of cats. In his library were Oriental 
objets d’art. He had a small independent 
income. 

Bob Davis and James Huneker were 
Saltus’ close friends. Pie read Algernon 
Blackwood with pleasure and admired the 
work of Benjamin de Casseres, a New 
Yorker whom he never met. His literary 
admirers included George Moore, Carl 
Van Vechten, and Elbert Hubbard. 

Failing health kept- Saltus indoors 
much of the time in tlie last year of his 
life. He was suffering from lameness, 
indigestion, and heart trouble; went from 
one specialist to another. Insomnia 
bothered him. Occasionally he spent an 
afternoon sitting in Morningside Park 
or on the roof of his apartment building. 
He saw no one. When his illness be- 
came acute he refused to go to a hospital 
or to have a nurse come to his home and 
he would not permit his wife to leave 
his sight. He talked a great deal about 
death. 

Saltus died of Bright’s disease July 
31, 1921, at the age of sixty-five. Ac- 
cording to his wish, his body was cre- 
mated and the ashes mingled with those 
of his dog Toto which had died in 1918. 
He left the rough draft of eleven and a 
half chapters of a novel called “The 
Golden Flood.” The Uplands of Dream 
appeared in 1925, a collection of four- 
teen essays and two sonnets which had 
appeared in magazines during Saltus’ 
lifetime^ It was edited b}' Charles Honce. 
In 1925 Saltus’ widow wrote a book 
about him. 

Edgar Saltus’ works : 

1SS3; The Philosoplij' of Disenchant- 
ment, 18S5; The Anatomy of Negation, iS^; 
ilr. Incoul's Misadventure, 18S7; The Truth 
About Tnstrem Varick, j888; Eden (an 


episode) 18^; The Pace That Kills, 1888; 
A Transaction in Hearts, 1889; Love and 
Lore (essays) 1S90; Mary Afagdalen, 1892; 
Imperial Purple, 1893; When Dreams Come 
True, 1895; Purple and Fine Women (short 
stories) 1903; The Pomps of Satan, 1904; 
The Perfume of Eros, 1905 ; Historia Amoris, 
igo6; Vanity Square, 1906; The Lords of 
Ghostland, 1907; Daughters of the Rich, 1909; 
The Monster, 1913; Oscar Wilde; An Idler’s 
Impression, 1717; The Paliser Case, 1919; 
The Imperial Orgj’, 1920; Parnassians Per- 
sonally Encountered, 1923 ; The Ghost Girl, 
1923: Victor Hugo, Golgotha, 1923; The 
Uplands of Dream, 1923. 

About Edgar Saltus : 

De Casseres, B. Forty Iiiimorlals; 
Mencken, H. L. Prejudices: Fifth Series; 
Saltus, E. The Uplands of Dream (see intro- 
duction by Charles Honce) ; Saltus, M. 
Edgar Saltus, the Man ; Ss'mons, A. 
Drmiintij Personae; Van Vcchten, C. 
Excavations. 

Bookman 38:17 September 1923; 61:644 
August 1923. 

Lew Sarett 1888- 

Autobiographical sketch of Lew Sarett, 
American poet: 

I WAS born in Chicago, Illinois, on 
May 16, 1888. My father and mother 
came to America from southeastern 
Europe. My father was a day laborer. 
They were simple foreigners with no 
background of wealth or family or cul- 
ture. But they were of good health)' 
stock ; they were courageous, honest, 
hard-working folk. They stood up under 
adversity without complaining or becom- 
ing bitter. 

When I was a little boy we moved to 
Marquette, Michigan, on Lake Superior. 
At that time the region was wild and 
beautiful. Logging operations were still 
going on. I loved the region and I took 
to the woods like a wild creature. Be- 
fore I was ten I knew Nature and I 
loved every tree and flower and bird 
and brute. 

A little later, as a result of family 
trouble, we left Marquette, and my 
mother and I found ourselves in Chicago 
alone. We had rough sledding for 
awhile . . . for a long time. We knew 
poverty and hunger. At the age of 
twelve I supported my mother and my- 
self with various jobs that paid a pit- 
tance: I worked as a bundle boy in a 
now big department store (Carson, 


Sarett I <;a-ret' 
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Piric, Scf'U I'c Co.): 1 pcfldlcd papers; 
I worked ns an errand lioy in a sweat- 
sliop; 1 worked in the employees’ lava- 
tory under ‘‘tlie worId’.< mo.st hii.sy 
coiiier,” at State and Madison Streets, 
Qiicago. For two months I kept alive 
by yetting my “nieal>” from the free- 
luneli counter of Ilinky Dink’s saloon, 
at \''an Puren and Clark Street.s — thanks 
to a big Irish bartender who let me 
gorge myself on his free-lunch. Me 
knew I needed the food. 

In this period in Chicago the p)et in 
me was bom. 1 missed the Lake 
Isupcrior country terribly. In the foul 
tenement district where 1 lived I missed 
the clean sweet air of the Lake Superior 
country; the companionship of wild 
creatures, the wild sweet freedom of the 
woods. 

I can recall vividly many hot summer 
nights in those hopeless days, when I 
couldn't sleep in our stilling rooms. I'd 
walk two miles to a pier that jutted into 
Lake Michigan and I’d sprawd out on 
the pier all night. I’d lie listening to the 
cool lake water slapping against the 
pdes and clanking against a chain. The 
breeze was cool. I'd find the constella- 
tion of the Great Bear and I'd locate 
the North Star. I'd lie there thinking, 
“Under that star is Lake Superior and 
my old home, and forests and clean 
cool winds — and no tears, no trouble.” 
Now and then I’d hear a distant lake 
steamer let out a deep belly-born blast. 
I’d think, “Maybe she’s bound for Lake 
Superior to get a cargo of iron ore, for 
Marquette, with its granite cliffs and 
the pines that root in the cracks and 
lean over the blue water . . . bound for 
home ! — where there is no trouble. , 

I’d lie there flat on my back for hours, 
looking up at Polaris and listening to 
the lake water, and finally I’d fall asleep 
with Lake Superior in my heart and 
green woods and clear waters. It was 
on those nights that I was really born. 
It was on those desperate hungr\' and 
lonelv nights that the will to go back 
to the woods and the mountains tvas 
born, the will to give my whole life to 
the things that I knew best and loved 
most was born — to the wild earth. Tho.se 
lonel}' nights — and those hard daj'S in 
Chicago — have shaped my entire life, the 
routine of my day to day e.\-istencc, my 


professional interests, my platform work, 
and my writing. There is scarcelv a 
word 1 say or write that is not direcllv 
or indirectly rooted in those experience.^. 

Nature to most people is a prettv 
place for a picnic; to me Nature is the 
bread and wine and meat of life. That 
fervor was born in the slum.s, in thi.s 
period of desperate ix)verty. And that 
fervor is a vital clement in my [Xietry 
toda_\'. 

There was a lucky turn in our family 
affairs and we moved to Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, on the eastern shore of Lake 
jMichigan — a countrA’ of sand dunes and 
woods, of streams and fruit farms. 
There I attended high school, and every 
minute I was free from school was 
spent in the woods. 

When I was eighteen I became a life- 
saver on a municipal beach in Chicago, 
lily swimming ability got me the job. 
The next year 1 determined to get a 
college education. I started at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; but the following 
year I shifted to Beloit College, Wis- 
consin. I Avorlced my wa}’ thru seven 
years of college study — at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Beloit College, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

In the years that followed the jobs 
I had were many: guiding in the Ca- 
nadian woods, U. S. Ranger in the 
Rockies, athletic director, and a dozen 
others. But the main job relates defi- 
nitely to the field of my writing. When 
I was nineteen, in order to get back to 
the North Country and the woods, 1 
got a job ns an instructor in woodcraft, 
canoeing, swimming, and natural sci- 
ence, in a sportsmen’s camp in northern 
Wisconsin ; in the six years that fol- 
lowed 1 worlced ns a guide in northern 
Minnesota during the summers. In this 
period and the later period when 1 
worked in Wyoming and IMontana as 
a guide and ranger, 1 covered about 
25,000 miles of Canada and the United 
States by' canoe and pack train. I began 
to know about the wilderness with a 
A'cngcancc — every bird and beast that 
wallccd or crawled or flapped on wings, 
and the people of the woods, pioneers, 
voyageurs, and Indians. I came to know 
the wild regions of America, their prim- 
itive people, their struggle for survival, 
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and the beauty and meaning of Nature. 
This is the field of my poetry. 

Those years, ndicn 1 work-cd part of 
each year in tlie north woods or in the 
mountains as a guide and a ranger, gave 
me much of the money I needed to pay 
my way thru college. In 1911 I received 
my A.B. degree from Beloit College, 
and in 1916, my LL.B. from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

But to go back a bit. In 1912 I re- 
ceived an appointment from Stuart P. 
Sherman, then head of the Department 
of English at the University of Illinois, 
to teach English and public speaking 
there. I took the position and carried 
my law work to its completion while 
I was teaching — 1 still carried on my 
work in the woods during the summer 
seasons. I taught there from 1912 to 
1920. 

In 1914 I married Margaret Elizabeth 
Husted of Austin, a suburb of Chicago, 
Illinois. We have two children. Lew 
Sarett, Jr., and Helen Sarett. 

It was while I was teaching at Illi- 
nois that I began to write poetry. On a 
moonlit October night in 1912, while I 
was grading a batch of English themes 
— a chore on that beautiful night! — I 
heard a flock of wild geese gabbling 
overhead, flying south in the fall migr.a- 
tion. I k-nocked off work', went out. 
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looked into the moonlit sky, and listened 
to them talking together. I thought of 
the wild counti'}' to the north that they 
had come from, the country I knew 
and loved, and that I had just come from 
after a season of guiding. I thought of 
their wild freedom, their wild rebellious 
hearts, their hatred of restraint and 
confinement. Something in their bugle 
calls as they beat south in the moon- 
light stirred me deeply. 1 knew the 
wild heart of those birds. 1 Icnew their 
life. 1 belonged to them. I was so 
moved that 1 went into the house when 
they were gone and 1 wrote a poem 
with the wild geese in it, their cries, 
their hunger, their wild hearts — and my 
own wild heart. That was my first 
poem. 1 have been writing poetry 
stcadilj’ since that night. Before that 
night I had no idea that 1 should ever 
write poetry. 

I wrote steadily from then on. Be- 
tween 1912 and 1920 I was encouraged 
and helped much in counsel by Stuart 
P. Sherman, Harriet Monroe, and Carl 
Sandburg. 

This first stretch of writing resulted 
in a book of poetry, Many Many Moons, 
published in 1920, a collection of Indian 
and nature poems. 

In 1920 1 accepted a position on the 
faculty of Northwestern University 
School of Speech, Evanston, Illinois. 
I went there as a professor of argu- 
mentation and persuasion in 1920. I 
have been on its faculty since. 

Between 1920-1925 I went back to 
the woods and mountains every season 
to take various jobs: I worked as a 
U. S. ranger in the Rockies, in Yellow- 
stone National Park and in Glacier Na- 
tional Park. Then for two seasons I 
was situated at Meadow Lake, Montana, 
where the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
maintains a station. In these j^ears of 
work in the Rockies I came to know 
the mountains and mountain people. 

In 1926 I established my home in 
Laona, Wisconsin, a lumbering hamlet 
in a primitive and beautiful region where 
the last logging operations were going 
on. I taught at Northwestern University 
only three months each year. I com- 
muted 600 miles every week from my 
home in the North to Evanston and 
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mv university work. I remained m 
l-'orest CountV, ^^'isconsin, until 1930. 
Durini; this period in I'orcst County 
1 wrote mucli — all in the field of Nature, 
the American wilderness, wild life, and 
backwoods folk. Aly fourth volume, 
IViiHjs A(/aiitst the Moon, is rooted in 
these Wisconsin years. 

In 1930 I returned to Northwestern 
University, to a full professorship and 
a full teaching schedule. 1 established 
my home, ‘'Hickory Hollow,” in Ravinia, 
Illinois. It is a picturesque old house 
on a hillside, in a forest overlooking the 
famous Skokie Valley. 

For twenty years 1 have continually 
followed four vocations and avocations. 
Huch of each year I teach; part of the 
year 1 work in the woods or the moun- 
tains ; part of the year I do platform 
work from coast to coast — I read my 
poetry and I speak on Nature, wild 
animals, Indians, voyageurs, and pioneer- 
folk ; and all year i write. It is a full, 
active, and fascinating life. 

You ask me to state my likes and 
dislikes, 

I dislike the social and economic com- 
plc.xity and hubbub of some big cities 
and of ‘‘big business" — their nerve- 
wracking tempo, their impersonality, and 
their false sense of values. I shun after- 
noon teas and ‘‘social events” where 
people exhibit clothes, affectations, par- 
lor manners, and vapid small talk. I do 
not like hypocrites, affected people, 
bigoted people, or malicious people. I do 
not like opportunists, those who change 
their convictions and their utterances 
with every change of the literary wind, 
with every vogue in thinking, those who 
lack the intellectual honesty, the brains, 
and the courage to do their own think- 
ing and to go their own wa}^ resolutely 
however much they may fail to conform 
to fashion. I do not care for certain 
decadent tendencies in modern literature, 
the philosoph}' of futility, frustration, 
and defeat that prevails in some quarters. 
I dislike those who think that it is smart 
to strike the posture of boredom with 
life, who strive to be cynical and blase, 
and who discount enthusiasm, zest, 
gusto for life. How amusing! — and how 
tragic! Life is full of beauty — the 
beauty of a great adventure; and" at its 
worst it is full of excitement — the zest 


of a grand fight, a bitter fight for 
survival. 

I like everything that is rooted in 
earth — fiowers and trees and mountains; 
and everything that walks or crawls on 
earth. I love wild animals — deer, bears, 
wolves. I like backwoods folk and 
pioneer people — homesteaders, lumber- 
jacks, Frcnch-Canadian habitants, moun- 
taineers, woodsmen, hunters, fishermen, 
farmers; and I like their talk — of 
droughts and rains, of bugs and blights, 
of the county fair, the district school, 
and llic new parson, of the spawning 
of fish, the new game laws, and the 
winter cut of lumber. They are real 
and their lives are real — not vicarious. 
1 like all people who are simple, natural, 
and honest ; who play out the hands that 
Nature dealt tliem, good or bad, and 
who play their cards face up on the 
table; people who have faith in some- 
thing or somebody. I like gardens and 
gardening ; dogs and horses ; trout- 
fishing; the study of botany and zool- 
ogy; good books; good painting; and 
good music. I like young people, the 
better types of college student — young 
people who are honestly and courage- 
ously thinking and not merely posturing 
or playdng; and I like the privilege of 
teaching them. 

I am devoted to the following Amer- 
ican poets : Walt Whitman, Bryant, and 
Sidney Lanier. Among contemporary 
American poets, I like Carl Sandburg, 
Robert Frost, Harriet Monroe, William 
Rose Benct, Stephen Vincent Benct, 
Louis Untermeyer, and Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay. In the field of American 
prose I am fond of Ralph Vkaldo Emer- 
son, Stuart P. Sherman, John Bur- 
roughs, and Flcnry Thoreau. I respond 
most deeply to the following British 
writers : in poetry — Chaucer, Blake, 
Browning, Burns, Keats, V'^ordsworth, 
and Swinburne ; in prose — Lamb, Dc 
Quinccy, and Hazlitt. 1 like the British 
contemporaries, John Masefield, Alfred 
Noyes, V^alter De La Mare. 

I am fond of all books that have to 
do with American frontier histoiy, with 
the sources of American character, with 
the West; of books on the flora and 
fauna of America ; of books in the fields 
of anthropology, and horticulture; of 
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books oil Indian 
culture. 


history, and Indian 

* 


The title poem of Lew Savett’s second 
volume of poetry, The Box of God, 
1922, was awarded the Levinson Prize 
by Poetry: a Magazine of Perse. His 
third volume, S/ozu Smoke, a collection 
of poems on the Rock}' Mountains, In- 
dians, and wild animals, was awarded 
the prize ottered by the Poetrj’ Society 
of America for the best volume of poetr}' 
published in America in 1925. Harriet 
Monroe says ' of him ; “Lew Sarett 
knows more about wild creatures than 
any poet, living or dead, who has writ- 
ten about them.” For eighteen years 
"the woodsman-poet” has been one of 
the star attractions of the American 
lecture platform. Indeed, he has prob- 
ably had a more regular and successful 
platform life than any living writer. 

Neil M. Clark describes him: “In 
Indian dress, which he often wears upon 
occasion, he might be mistaken for an 
Indian. Altho not tall, his face is 
weathered and bronzed by the outdoors; 
his muscles under the soft shirts he 
always wears are powerful and flexible, 
and he is a splendid athlete, swimmer, 
dancer of Indian dances, woodsman, 
and rider. In manner he is friendly, 
yet he guards his personality with a 
reserve which cannot be broken until 
he chooses to let down the bars, and 
that is not too often. . . He prefers the 
language of flowers — of which he is 
passionately -fond — of birds and breezes 
and all outdoors, to the stuffy' gossip 
of standardized minds.” 


Lew Sarett’s works: 

Ifany Many Moons, 1920; The Box of 
God, 1922; Slow Smoke, 1925; Wings Against 
Ine Moon, 1932. 


About Lew Sarett; 

Drinkwater, Canbv, and Benet, Tzvcnliclh 
Century Poetry; Hansen, H. Midwest Por- 
traits; Monroe, H. Poets and Their Art; 

L. American Poetry Since 1900 
and Modern American Poetry; Weirick, B. 
P^eT Sandburg in American 


American Magacine 101:37 February 1926; 
101:24 March 1926; Literary Digest Interna- 
Reviezu Vol. Ill, No. 9, August 
^-5: Nature Magacine 16:113 August 193O: 
Poetry 27 -.88 November 1925; Saturday Re- 
znetv of Literature 7:978 July i8, 1931. 


Dorothy Sayers 1893- 

T)OROTHY LEIGH SAYERS, Eng- 
lish writer of and about detective 
stories, was born in 1893 at Cathedral 
Choir School, O.xfoi'd, where her father, 
the Reverend H. Say'ers, was headmaster. 
Her mother, before marriage, was Helen 
May' Leigh, a great-niece of Percival 
Leigh, “the Professor” of Punch. 

In 1915 Miss Sayers was graduated 
from Somerville College, Oxford, with 
first honors in medieval literature, one 
of the first women to take an Oxford 
degree. 

At thirty, in 1923, she published a 
book called JJ^'hose Body? Her marriage 
in 1926 to Captain Atherton Fleming, a 
famous war correspondent, did not pre- 
vent her from working as a first-line 
copy'-writer in a leading London adver- 
tising agency and also becoming one of 
the best known authors of detective 
stories in England and America. 

Clouds of Witnesses was her first 
American publication, in 1927. Will 
Cuppy wrote in the Nezu York Herald 
Tribune: “Here is abundant proof that 
a thriller may be richly humorous with- 
out balling up the clews or destroying 
the suspense by so much as a tittle.” 

Miss Sayers’ principal character. Lord 
Peter Wimsey, is the dilettante ty'pe of 
detective, not dissimilar to S. S. Van 
Dine’s American detective, Philo Vance. 
In the words of one reviewer. Lord 
Peter is “what Philo Vance might have 
been if he had been amusing.” 

One book in whicli Lord Peter did not 
appear was The Documents of the Case, 
written in collaboration with Robert 
Eustace and published in 1930. This 
story was told by a series of letters and 
statements and the interest lay not so 
much in the crime as in the analysis of 
character, the building up of background, 
and the genesis of motive. 

In 1929 and again in 1931 Miss Say'ers 
turned anthologist and brought out two 
series of Great Short Stories of Detec- 
tion, Mystery and Horror. These 
appeared in America in 1929 and 1932, 
respectively, as The Omnibus of Crime 
and The Second Omnibus of Crime, the 
first being a Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection. The author’s aim, as stated in 
her introduction to the first volume, was 
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to give "a kind of bird’s eye view of 
pure deduction on the one hand, thru 
various types of ni 3 -sterv~natural and 
super-natural, explained and unexplained 
— to tales of sltecr horror, without any 
mystery at all.” Roth omnibuses were 
divided into two parts; one containing 
stories of detection and mystery, and the 
other stories of mystery and horror. At 
her publishers' insistence, a selection 
from one of her own works was included 
in the second volume. 

These two omnibuses established Miss 
Sa 3 'ers ns an authoi'it 3 - on detective 
stories. They are considered by students 
of the detective story among the most 
discriminating anthologies of the type 
ever compiled, and her introductions to 
the volumes are cpiotcd in almost every 
modern discussion of mystery story tech- 
nique. Her lhirt 3 '-.seven page introduc- 
tion to the first volume is a complete 
resume of the history of detective fiction 
and the development of the mystery 
formula. 

Continuing the production of original 
novels. Miss Sayers published The Five 
Red Herrings in 1931 (American title: 
Susjncious Characters) and Have His 
Carcase in 1932. She prefaced the 
latter with a note; ‘Tn The Five Red 
Herrings, the plot was invented to fit a 
real locality: in this book, the locality 


h.as been invented to fit the plot. Both 
places and people are entirelv imaginaiy.” 

Murder Must Advertise', published in 
3933, was laid in an advertising agency 
a locale with which Miss Sayers was 
intimately familiar thru her own work 
as a cop 3 ’-writcr. She wrote by way of 
preliminary explanation ; "I ' do ’ not 
suppose that there is a more harmless 
and law-abiding set of people in the 
world than the Advertising Experts of 
Great Britain. The idea that any crime 
could possibly be perpetrated on Adver- 
tising premises is one that could only 
occur to the ill-regulated fancy of a 
detective novelist, trained to fasten the 
guilt upon the Most Unlikely Person.” 

Miss Sayer.s, according to her pub- 
lishers, cannot dance and is hopeless at 
gaines, being_ completely unable to work 
out combinations at chess or card games. 
She is fond of motorcycling. I-Ier prin- 
cipal recreation is taking a "busman's 
holiday” by reading other people’s detec- 
tive stories. She considers Wilkie Col- 
lins’ Moonstone the greatest detective 
story ever written. 

She is a member of the Detection 
Club, a private association of writers of 
detective fiction in Great Britain, exist- 
ing chiefly for the purpose of eating 
dinners together and talking shop. The 
president is G. K. Chesterton and the 
members include Austin Freeman, 
Clemence Dane, and A. A. Milne. 

H. Douglas Thomson says of Dorothy 
Say'ers in his Masters of Mystery; "Miss 
Sayers is always original and entertain- 
ing, and moreover from her study of the 
subject she knows what is what and does 
not lay herself open to attacks for in- 
consistency” : but he finds that in follow- 
ing her theory of the detective story as 
primarily a prol)iem she sometimes goes 
too far, most noticeably in her short 
stories. He characterizes one of her 
briefer tales as “merely a dramatized 
cross-word puzzle.” 

Dorothy Sayers’ work's : 

DKTixnvK Stokiks; Whoso Body? 192,1; 
Unnatural Death, 1927; Clouds of Witnesses, 
1927; The Dawson PcdlRrce, 192S; The Un- 
pleasantness at the Bcllona Club, 192S: Lord 
Peter Views the Body, 1928; Strong Poison, 
1930; The Documents in the Case (with 
Uoliert Eustace) 1930: The Five Red Her- 
rings (American title; Suspicions Characters) 
1931; Have His Carcase, 1932; Itliirdcr Must 
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Advertise, 19331 Hangmans Holiday, 1933; 
Omnibus (containing The Five Red Herrings, 
Strong Poison, and Lord Peter Views the 

Body) 1933- ^ ^ 

Editor; Great Short Stones of Detection, 
Mvstery and Horror (American title; The 
Omnibus of Crime) 1929; Great Short Stories 
of Detection, Mystery and Horror; Second 
Series (American title; The Second Omnibus 
of Crime) I93i- . . _ . 

Tr.^slator; Tristan m Brittany, 1929. 

About Dorothy Sayers: 

Thomson, H. D. Masters of Mystery. 

Olive Schreiner 1855-1920 

O LIVE EMILIE ALBERTINA 
SCHREINER, British author and 
feminist, was born in South Africa at a 
little station called Wittebergen in 
Basutoland on March 24, 1855. She was 
the ninth child of Gottlob Schreiner, a 
missionary of German birth who had 
been sent out by the London Missionary 
Society in 1837. Her mother was Rebecca 
Lyndall, an Englishwoman. 

She had practically no schooling. What 
education she had was obtained at home 
and thru her own reading. She wanted 
to study medicine but when she realized 
that she did not have the strength to be 
a doctor she took up nursing. Some rel- 
atives took her for a long journey in a 
Cape cart in the rain, leaving her a 
victim of asthma the rest of her days. 
Because of her unorthodox religious be- 
liefs she broke off relations with all the 
members of her family except three 
brothers; Fred, Theo, and Will, her 
mother having Joined the Catholic church 
when her father died. 

At fifteen Miss Schreiner went to work- 
as a governess for a Boer family named 
Fouche at Klein Ganna Hoek, a solitai'y 
farmhouse on the edge of the Karoo 
desert. She could hardly spell, but got 
along b}' telling the children stories. 
“The best ' 3 'ears of mj^ life,” she said, 
“were when I was a poor little governess 
earning twenty-five pounds a )'ear and 
tieing m)^ shoes with red flannel strips 
because they would have fallen off other- 
wise.” 

Here, at the age of twenty, she began 
writing an autobiographical novel which 
she first called “Thorn Kloof.” She 
wrote at night b}' the light of the moon 
in a room with a leaky roof which 


forced her to hold an umbrella when it 
rained. She completed the novel in four 
years, changed the title to The Story of 
an African Farm, and sent it to London 
to find a publisher. It came back un- 
wanted. 

In 1881 Aliss Schreiner took her manu- 
script to England, hawked it around 
London herself and succeeded in selling 
it for ten pounds. The Story of an Afri- 
can Farm, b)' “Ralph Iron,” was pub- 
lished in 1883. Questioning as it did the 
literal Bible and proclaiming complete 
independence for women, the book, in 
Victorian England, was like a bombshell. 
Its immediate success (amid bitter criti- 
cism) and the author’s unique personality 
made her a leader in the growing feminist 
movement. Gladstone asked to meet her 
and after the interview she called him 
with laughter “a cute old devil.” She 
met and was praised by Arthur Symons 
and Edward Carpenter. 

Miss Schreiner’s friendship with Have- 
lock Ellis, which began in 1884 when he 
wrote a letter expressing his admiration 
for her novel, had an important and 
comforting place in her life for the next 
five years. They had a common interest 
in writing, in woman suffrage, in the 
psychology of sex, and in medicine. 

During these j^ears Miss Schreiner was 
misunderstood, censured, turned from 
boarding houses because she had too 
many men callers, most of them authors 
and figures of importance in the literary 
world, and criticized because she traveled 
alone. She practically always suffered 
from chronic asthma, which made her 
miserable. 

When she returned to South Africa in 
1889, Miss Schreiner met Cecil Rhodes, 
the British Colonial and Imperial states- 
man, a man for whom she felt a strange 
affinity. She recorded in her journal: 
“It’s not love, but admiration, it’s not 
that I think him noble or good — ^it’s the 
deliberate feeling ‘That man belongs to 
me.’ ” The Boer War made them bitter 
enemies, tho he remained her admirer 
until death and kept her novel constantly 
at his bedside. Rhodes was succeeded 
as prime minister at the Cape of Good 
Hope by Miss Schreiner’s brother Will 
Schreiner. She published a book of 
Dreams in 1891. 


Schreiner: shri'ner 
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III 1894, when she was nearly forty, 
Miss Schreiner married Samuel Cron- 
wright of South Africa, whom she had 
met when he asked her to read some- 
thing he had written. He combined her 
name with his, and gave up two careers, 
as farmer and as lawyer, to help her 
write. They had one child, a daughter, 
who died sixteen hours after she was 
born. 

During the remainder of lier life Miss 
Schreiner wandered from place to place, 
traveling between England and South 
Africa, to escape the asthma. In spite 
of ill health she became a figure in 
South African politics and wrote some 
treatises on the subject. The Boer War 
occasioned the only two public speeches 
she ever gave, in 1900, one at Graaf 
Reinet, the other at Capetown. 

Miss Schreiner wrote a great deal but 
published little. She never learned to 
spell and always kept a dictionary at 
her elbow. The emancipation of women 
and the study of sex formed the back- 
ground for all l\er writing. ‘‘The main 
point," she wrom to Ellis, “is human 
development has ri\ached a point at which 
sexual difference Jms become a thing of 
minor impprtance. yVe make too much 
of it; we lare men Y'ltl women in the 
Second placy, human \eings in the first." 
In 1911 she publislflsM fTontan and 
Labour. She planned\ a treatise on 
woman, psychological, \historical, and 
modern, but never wrote n 

During the World War Schreiner 
was in England, remaining ^ pacifist. 
Her correspoiidence with Elr^ had pro- 
ceeded regulaiW after his rwrriage in 
1891 and hers an 1894, but in\l9l7 she 
insisted with trars that he destroy her 
later letters ana. he did so 
feeling that they ought to be preserved 
in view of the paucity of her pul\jishcd 
works. 

According to Miss Schreiner’s 
band, letter- writing and talking had i\.or 
her the renovating qualities that ph 3 'si< 
exercise had for otliers. She was 0 | 
posed to continuous^ systematic w 
and, he suspected, wrote letters fre-' 
quently as a justificatilpn for postponing 
more arduous literary work. Her letters 
were written rapidly and carelessly on 
odd, unmatched scraps mf paper, which 



OLIVE SCrfREINER 

were often difficult to piece together. 
She never reread or revised them. 

The Nal'wit and Athenaeum said : “Her 
obsessions and her egotism are perfectly 
obvious in her letters ; but so, too, arc 
her convictions, her ruthless sincerity, 
and the masterly sanity which so often 
contrasts on the same page with childish 
outbursts of unreason." 

Miss Schreiner was deeply emotional 
and she gloried in the power of emotion, 
allowing it to dominate her intellectual 
outlook. She wrote to Ellis, ‘‘Some people 
dare not feel fiilty — their life is a long 
self-repression." She was a woman who 
flew into passions, beat the table with 
clenched fists, walked the floor all night, 
slammed doors, talked to hci-self aloud, 
hid under the table to avoid callers. 
Many times she longed to die. 

Her slight figure was bent with asthma, 
and her head cramped into her shoulders. 
Laughingly she would quote Balzac to the 
effect that God had given him no neck so 
that his head might be nearer his heart. 
She was rather heavy set, and prema- 
turely aged. She loved music. She 
dabbled at painting as a diversion but 
never let anj'thing overshadow her writ- 
ing. She liked animals and children. 

In November 1920 Miss Schreiner re- 
Uurned to the Cape Colony in South 
\frica. She died there on December 10, 
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1920. at tlie age of .sixly-fivc. Accord- 
iiii^ to her wish, she was buried on tljc 
summit of Biiffels Kop, a high moun- 
tain, with her daughter and iier pet fox 
terrier. In lier will she founded a scliol- 
arship for women. 

Some of Miss Schreiner’s unpublished 
papers were collected in 1923 under the 
title of Slorii's, Dreams and Allegories. 
In the same year appeared a group of 
e.ssays, Thoughts on South Africa, which 
had' been published in various South 
'\frican and English periodicals between 
1890 and 1900. In 1924 her husband, 
S. C. Cronwright-Schreiner, wrote her 
life and, as a complement to it, edited 
and published her letters. Tlie first half 
of the latter volume consisted almost 
wholly of her letters written to Ellis 
from 1884 to 1889, 

A posthumous and unfinished novel, 
From Man to Man: or, Perhaps Only — , 
begun when she was a girl of eighteen and 
worked at intermittently all the rest of 
her life, was published in 1927, with an 
introduction by her husband. It was a 
passionate outpouring of her convictions 
about the relations between man and 
woman, with a setting mainly in South 
Africa. A single chapter on social and 
racial injustices is seventy-five pages 
long. ■ 

In 1928 ai)peared the last of Miss 
Schreiner’s posthumous work's. Undine, 
the first novel she wrote ns a young girl. 
She had entrusted the manuscript to 
Havelock Ellis in 1884 with the remark, 
“I ought to have burnt it long ago, but 
the biographical element in it made me 
soft to it.” It is the story of a lonely 
and misunderstood little girl. 

Olive Schreiner’s works: 

KovrLs; The Story of an African Farm, 
18S.3; I'rom Man lo Man: or, Perliaps Only — , 
192O: Undine, 192S. 

Hisceixaxeous : Dreams, iSgi ; Dream Life 
and Real Life, 1S9.1: Ttie Political Situation 
Oomtly with S. C. Cronwright-Schreiner) 
■^5: Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland, 
>097; The South African Question, 1S99: 
Woman and Labour,. 1911; Stories, Dreams 
and Allegories, 1923; Thoughts on South 
Africa, 1923: The Letters of Olive Schreiner, 
1S76-1920 (edited by S. C. Cronwright- 
ochremcr) 1924. 

About Olive Schreiner : 

Bennett, A. The Savour of Life, 
Lronwright-Schreiner, S. C. The Life of 
Ulive Sehrehtcr; Cronwright-Schreiner, S. C. 


(editor) The Letters of Olive Schreiner; 
Dcll,_ F. IToinen as IVortd Builders; Harris, 
F. Conteinporary Portraits: Fourth Series; 
see also introductions to her posthumous 
books. 

Conteinporary Review 125:62.1 Itfay 1924; 
Ltvitifi Aye 308:493 February 19, 1921; New 
Republic .\2:ioi March iS, 1925. 

Alan Scegcr lSSS-1916 

A LAN SF.EGER, American poet, was 
born in New York City on June 
22, 1888, of New England parents. 
When he was one year old his family 
removed to Staten Island and he lived 
there until he was ten, attending the 
Staten Island Academy. When thej- re- 
turned to Manhattan, he went to the 
Horace Mann School. He loved to fol- 
low the fire engines. A childhood attack 
of scarlet fever left him in fragile health 
the rest of his life. 

The Scegers removed to Mexico City 
when Alan was twelve and he lived 
there two years, studying under a tutor 
along with Iiis brother and sister. He 
was sports editor of the family’s montlily 
home magazine called the Prophet, con- 
tributing also poetry and essays. At the 
age of fourteen, he returned to America 
and entered the Hackley School at 
Tarrytown, N.Y., where he completed 
his preparatory education in the next 
four years, with one year out to live 
in Southern California with the family 
of his former tutor. He made frequent 
visits to his home in Mexico City and 
spent one vacation in the hills of New 
Hampshire. From 1906 to 1910, he was 
at Harvard College, reading wide!}', 
"deriving more keen pleasure from the 
perusal of a musty old volume th.an in 
pursuing adventure out in the world,” 
taking a special interest in Celtic liter- 
ature. Me was one of the editors of 
the Harvard Monthly, and contributed 
verse to it. 

After he completed his college course 
in 1910, Seeger lived for two years in 
New York, writing occasional verse, 
languishing for life in Europe. At the 
French cafe which was his haunt, the 
Petitpas, he met John Butler 'Yeats, who 
found him a rare soul and made many 
sketches of him. He had a haughty 
reserve toward all people, even his 
friends. His assumption of intellectual 


Seeger: sC'gcr 
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aristocracy was a little irritating to some 
who did "not believe his work justified 
it. He rarely showed a manuscript to 
a friend, and when he did, tlie friend’s 
comment was of no consequence to him. 
He was self-assured, arrogant, retiring, 
handsome. 

“His features,” writes Walter Adolphe 
Roberts, who knew him in tliese New 
York days, “were classic, his complexion 
of a singularly luminous brunette tinge, 
his lips full and red, his black hair very 
tliick. . . He was about six feet tall, 
straight and well-proportioned. Among 
his oddities was the arranging of his 
hair in a ‘bang,’ whicli came almost to 
his eyebrows and created the impression 
of a low, faun-like forehead, tlio the 
latter was actually broad and high. He 
also affected closely clipped side- 
whiskers, extending about three-quarters 
of tlie way down in front of his ears. 
Usually, he wore a soft shirt and a scar- 
let tie, which harmonized with his warm 
complexion.” He admired French liter- 
ature. His three heroes were Napoleon, 
Byron, and Pico della Mirandola, an 
Italian nobleman and scholar of the 
fifteenth century. 

He spent the summer of 1911 at the 
AlacDowell Memorial Colony at Peter- 
borough, N.H., where he startled the 
villagers by walking down the street 



hatless, wearing a white .shirt and a 
bright crimson sash around his waist. 

Disgusted with America, Seeger went 
to Paris in 1912, never again to see his 
native land. He took a room near the 
jMusee de Cluny, mingled joyfully with 
tlie artists and students of tlie Latin 
Quarter, frequenting tlie cafes of Mont- 
parnasse. The romantic glamor of Paris 
appealed to him and he felt at home. 
In the two years he lived there (1912- 
14) he produced most of tlie poems 
which he called his “Juvenilia.” He took 
stubborn pride in the fact that he would 
not offer aii}- of them for sale to maga- 
zine editors. 

Earh' in, tlie summer of 1914, Seeger 
went to London to find a publisher for 
his “Juvenilia,” but was unsuccessful. 
While in the city he spent his days in 
the British Museum and his evenings 
with a group of friends in tlie Cafe 
Royal. In niid-Jul}' his father crossed 
the ocean to visit him for a week. Late 
in July, when European war was im- 
niinent, he hurried back to Paris, leaving 
the manuscript of his poems en route 
in the keeping of a printer at Bruges, 
Belgium. 

Three weeks after war was declared 
in August 1914, Seeger enlisted in the 
Foreign Legion along with about fifty 
other Americans. Eager for tlie adven- 
ture of battle and the cliance to show 
his love for France, he fatalistically re- 
garded tills as the greatest event of his 
life. “I have always had the passion to 
play the biggest part within m)' reach 
and it is really in a sense a supreme 
success to be allowed to play this. If I 
do not come out, I will share die good 
fortune of those who disappear at the 
pinnacle of their careers.” 

Seeger was not popular in the Foreign 
Legion ; he was a poor mixer. His com- 
rades resented his habit of sitting apart 
and writing, then refusing to show any- 
one what he had written. Before the 
training period was over, their bitter- 
ness was so strong that diey held a mass 
meeting and sent a delegate to request 
him, with threats of violence, to transfer 
to another compan}-. His repl)’ was: 
“I never alter my course because I am 
threatened or disliked, hly reason for 
being here is to serve France. For me, 
the men who sent 3’ou simpl}' do not 
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exist." They, respected him after that. 
His best friend in the regiment was an 
Eg\-ptian, Rif Baer. 

Seeger spent the winter of 1914-15 
in the trenches, alternating six days of 
fighting widi three-day intervals of rest. 
“I go into action,” he wrote his mother, 
“with the lightest of hearts. I have al- 
ways thirsted for tliis kind of thing, 
to be present always where the pulsa- 
tions are liveliest. Every minute here 
is worth a week of ordinary experience.” 
In July 1915 the Legion returned to tlie 
rear for two months’ rest and reorgan- 
ization, went forth and took part in 
the battle of Champagne, then withdrew 
again until May 1916. It was falsely 
rumored that Seeger was killed in the 
battle of Champagne. In February 1916 
he was hospitalized with an attack of 
bronchitis, and after recovering had a 
two months’ convalescent leave in Biar- 
ritz and Paris. When he saw his manu- 
script of "Juvenilia” again ' he wrote : 
“I found much tliat was good in it, but 
much that was juvenile too/ and am not 
so anxious now to publishdt as it stands, 
but will probably make extracts from it 
and join with what I h<^e done since.” 

The best known war fcoein written by 
Seeger was “I Have a Rofidezvous With 
Death.” His last poem, “Ode in Memory 
of the American Volunteers Fallen for 
France,” was completed in two days 
while he was engaged in hard trench 
labor, after returning to the front for 
the last time. He was to have read it 
himself in Paris on Decoration Day, 
May 30, but permission to leave did not 
arrive in time. 

On the evening of July 4, 1916, the 
Foreign Legion, taking part in the "great 
offensive,” advanced to drive the enemy 
out of the village of Bello 3 '-en-Santerrc. 
Seeger, who rushed forward in the first 
wave, was shot down by machine gun 
fire, severely wounded. As the other 
squads charged by, he shouted encour- 
agement to them and sang an English 
marching song. In the morning thej' 
found him dead. He was twentj'-eight 
years old. Two French papers noted 
his death briefly, and Le Maiin pub- 
lished a translation of part of his poem, 
“Champagne, 1914-15.” He was buried 
on the battlefield of Belloy-en-Santerre. 

The Poems of Alan Seeger, which 


had never found their way into print 
^yhile he lived, were posthumously pub- 
lished in 1916. They included all the 
verse he wrote excepting two early 
efforts which he had marked “worth- 
less.” The next year appeared his 
Letters (written from September 1914 
to June 1916 and published in the New 
York Sun) together with his frag- 
mentary war diary. 

Seeger, says Conrad Aiken in evalu- 
ating him as a poet, never saw the world 
as it was, but always as he wished it 
to be, and his poetry in consequence is 
idealistic, vague, honeyed, self-conscious. 
“Alan Seeger was a belated romantic 
poet — and a romantic poet without any 
peculiar originalitj'. Pie had a keen ear, 
a flexible technique — but nothing new 
to saj', and no new way of saying what 
had been said before. His verse, thru- 
out, is a verse of close approximations; 
it is always mother-of-pearl, but seldom 
pearl.” 

Alan Seeger’s works: 

Poems, 1916; Letters and Diary, 1917. 

About Alan Seeger: 

Aiken, C. Skepticisms; Hunt, E. E.' Essays 
in Memory of Barrett iVendell; Moore, T. S. 
Some Soldier Poets; Morse E. W. Vanguard 
of American Volunteers in the Fighting Lines 
and in Humanitarian Service; Seeger, A. 
Letters and Diary and Poems (see introduc- 
tion by William Archer). 

Nezv Republic 10:160 March 10, 1917. 

Ram6n G6mez de la Serna 
See Goince de la Serna, Ramon 

“T. E. Shaw” 

See Lazurence, T. E. 

Stuart P. Sherman 1881-1926 

S TUART PRATT SHERMAN, 
American literary critic, was born 
October. 1, 1881, at Anita, Iowa, the 
son of John Sherman, a druggist and 
farmer. His mother, who survived him, 
was Ada Alartha Pratt. He spent his 
childhood on a farm at Rolfe, Iowa, and 
in Los Angeles, California, where his 
tubercular father sought health. At the 
age of seven he had one of his verses 
published in the Los Angeles Times. 
His father died when he was eleven, 
and two j'ears later, after eight months 
with a gold prospecting party in Arizona, 
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he went to Dorset, ^’ermont, the home 
of his maternal grandfather. He wrote 
his autobiography at thirteen. 

Sherman studied a year at the Dorset 
village sdiool and two years at Troy 
Conference Academy at Poultney, Ver- 
mont, where his mother was school 
matron in his second year. In 1897 the 
family moved to Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, and he finished his high school 
education there, making a mark as ath- 
lete, singer, actor, and student. He ac- 
quired an enthusiasm for the world 
classics, won a prize in Greek, and for 
three weeks in his senior years was a 
substitute teacher in Latin and English. 
His first appearance in controversial 
journalism was in the sporting columns 
of the North Adams Evening Herald, 
as critic of an objectionable football 
referee. 

Passing examinations in all freshman 
subjects except mathematics, Sherman 
entered the sophomore class of Williams 
College in 1900. He contributed verse 
to the college literary magazine of which 
he was the editor in his senior year. He 
won many scholastic prizes and was 
graduated as salutatorian in 1903, after 
being voted the “brightest” and “most 
versatile” man in the class. At Hansard 
he took his A.M. in 1904 and his Ph.D. 
in 1906, writing his doctor’s thesis on 
the plays of John Ford. On December 
25, 1906, he was married to Ruth Bart- 
lett Mears, of Williamstown, whose 
father was professor of chemistry' at 
Williams. They' had one son, John 
Mears Sherman. 

Following a single year as instructor 
in English at Northwestern University, 
Sherman went in 1907 to the University' 
of Illinois where, by' a series of rapid 
promotions, he became a full professor 
in 1911 at thirty years of age, and a 
few years later was made head of the 
department of English. He visited Eng- 
land in the summer of 1910, and had a 
sabbatical leave in 1916. 

In the Nation for May’ 14, 1908, 
Sherman printed a signed letter entitled 
"Graduate Schools and Literature” rid- 
iculing the methods of teaching at Har- 
vard. The discussion it evoked left him 
something of a national figure. For ten 
years he wrote book reviews and critical 
essay's for the A^aiion. He edited vol- 


umes I, 11. and 111 of the Cainhringc 
History of American Literature ivitli 
W. P. Trent, John Erskine, and Carl 
Van Doren, and he wrote “^lark Twain" 
in Volume HI. During the World W.ar 
he dedicated his pen to patriotic cause.s, 
writing for the Committee of Public In- 
formation a pamphlet on “American and 
Allied Ideals.” 

Shennan’s first book, jiuhlished in 
1917. was MatthcTL' Arnold: Hoxc to 
Knoxc Him, a critical and biographical 
study. On Contemforary Literature 
was an attack on naturalism, which he 
defined as “a representation of life based 
on a theory of animal behavior.” He 
expressed his aversion to Dreiser, 
George Moore, H. G. Wells, and Synge. 
In Americans he selected ten eminent 
Americans and traced in them the 
presence of the tradition of Puritanism. 
The preface opened a six-year duel with 
H. L. Mencken. (He had a habit of 
starting off each volume with a preface 
warning the reader of his exact pur- 
pose.) 

The most popular work of Sherman 
was My Dear Cornelia a semi-fictional, 
timely book of conversation between the 
author and Cornelia on such subjects 
as chastity’, eligible young men, and 
modern girls. 

In 1924 Sherman ended seventeen 
y’ears of teaching at Illinois and became 
editor of Boohs, the Sunday literary 
supplement of the jVcw York Herald 
Tribune, which position he held the re- 
maining two years of his life. His 
critical essays in Books were collected in 
Critical IVoodcuts which was illustrated 
with portraits engraved on wood by 
Bertrand Zadig. Full of nboutfaces, this 
book praised Wells, Sherwood .Midcr- 
son, Oscar Wilde, and defended D. H. 
Lawrence. In it Sherman ^ lauded 
Mencken as educator, denying him great- 
ness as critic. 

Sherman’s critical position was a 
median one, between conservative and 
radical. He began his career as a fol- 
lower of the philosophy of Paul Elmer 
More and In'ing Babbitt, holding a defin- 
ite point of view, and wound up open 
and receptive, a deserter of humanism. 
He was interested in ideas, had a pro- 
found concei'n for morals; incapable of 
complete condemnation, he saw virtue 
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in even-tiling. “I have never taken a 
vow,” he once said, “to can-}- any opinion 
unaltered to the grave; and if it can be 
proved tonight that I havWlearned abso- 
lutely notliing since niormng. I shall be 
dismayed.” As a commentator on cur- 
rent literature, he aimefa “to present a 
fairly full and veracious\report of what 
is going on.” Because his ideas were 
in flux, he was both praised and con- 
demned. 

In a notebook Sherman wrote “a 
beautiful new thought about twice a 
week, waiting for a summer vacation to 
develop it into 6,000 words.” For a pas- 
time, he modeled in clay. He was tall, 
dark, and had a forehead which someone 
said was “three stories high.” His per- 
sonality was baffling, even to intimate 
friends. His biographers remark that 
he was “vivid, austere, playful, serious, 
temper}-, suave, humorous, sardonic, 
gentle, severe, passionate, stoical, ego- 
tistic, generous, poetic, rational.” The 
moods of his letters varied from 
high-spirited spontaneity to cronies like 
Carl Van Doren, to a ceremonious court- 
liness to acquaintances such as W. C. 
Brownell. He alwa}-s disregarded his 
healtli and was careless of a warning of 
physical ailment : “I fatuouslv complained 
that when I lay on my left side I could 


not sleep for the violent drumming of 
my heart upon the taut t}-mpana of my 
ears.” He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Letters. 

The summer of 1926 Sherman lec- 
tured at the University of Colorado, 
tlien went in August to Michigan for a 
vacation in a cottage near Alanistee. On 
August 21 he and his wife were paddling 
a canoe near the shore on Lake Michigan, 
when the canoe capsized. While he was 
swimming ashore he died ver}' suddenly 
of heart failure and sank to the bottom 
in about four feet of water. Prolonged 
efforts to revive him were futile. He 
was forty-four years old. Funeral ser- 
vices were conducted in the Congrega- 
tional Church in Dorset, Vermont, in 
which his grandfather Pratt had serr'ed 
as pastor, and he was buried on a hill- 
side in the village cemetery. 

Three posthumous collections of Sher- 
man’s essays were published. The Life 
and Letters of Stuart P. Sherman 
was edited in two volumes by Homer 
Woodbridge, a close friend at Williams 
and Harvard, and Jacob Zeitlin, a pro- 
fessorial colleague at Illinois. 

Stuart P. Sherman's works: 

Critical Essays : On Contemporary Litera- 
ture, igi7; Americans, 1922; The Genius of 
America; My Dear Cornelia, 1924; Points 
of View, 1924; Men of Letters of the British 
Isles, 1924; Critical Woodcuts, 1926; The 
Main Stream, 1927; Shaping I^Ien and Women 
(edited by Jacob Zeitlin) 192S; The Emo- 
tional Discovery of America, 1932. 

Biography: Matthew Arnold, 1917. 

Editor: Treasure Island, 1911; Coriolanus 
(in Tudor Shakespeare) 1912; A Book of 
Short Stories, 1914; ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore 
and The Broken Heart, 1915; Cambridge 
History- of American Literature (associate 
editor) 1917; The Scarlet Letter, 1919; 
The Sand-Flaubert Letters (with A. L. 
Mackenzie) 1921; Essays and Poems of 
Emerson, 1921 ; Leaves of Grass, 1922 ; The 
Poetical Works of Joaquin Miller, 1923: 
American Prose Masters, 1923; Letters to a 
Lady in the Country, 1923. 

About Stuart P. Sherman: 

De Mille, G. E. Literary Criticism in 
America; Drake, W. A. (editor;) .HirrcnVaii 
Criticism; Farrar, J. C. (editor) T/re 
Literary Spotlight; Van Doren, C. C. Many 
Minds; Zeitlin, J. & Woodbridge, H. E. Life 
and Letters of Stuart P. Sherman. 

Bookman 63:.3S9 June 1926: Cortnry 106:631 
-August 1923; Saturday Rez'iexv of Literature 
2:881 June 26, 1926. 
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R. C. Sherriff 1S96- 

■O OBERT CEDRIC SHERRIFF, the 
En.ejlish dramatist who wrote Joiir- 
itcy’s End, was born on June 6, 1S96, at 
Kingston-on-Thames, just outside of 
London. His parents were Herbert 
Sherriff and Constance Winder Sherriff. 
He had no boyhood ambitions to write, 
his cliief interest being in sports — 
particularly Rugby football, cricket, and 
rowing. 

When he completed his elementarj’ 
course at the Kingston Grammar School 
in 1913, Sherriff went to work as a clerk 
in the Sun Insurance Office, London, 
occupying Eden Phillpotts’ old chambers. 
A year later the War came and he 
enlisted in the Ninth East Surrey Regi- 
ment and advanced to a second lieuten- 
anc}' in the infantry. He was eighteen 
years old. He fought at Vimy Ridge, 
Lens, Loos, and Messines, was wounded 
(in the arm and head) at Ypres in 1917, 
and spent six montlis in St. Thomas 
Plospital, London. In 1918 he was de- 
mobilized with the rank of captain on 
the Scottish Command Staff. 

Resuming work with the insurance 
company, Sherriff spent about ten years 
as an adjustor, traveling around the 
countrj'side in a car, living comfortably 
in Kingston on 800 pounds a year. He 
liked the work because it took him out- 
of-doors. At night he found rela.xation 
in writing plays for the Kingston Row- 
ing Club (of which he was captain at one 
time) or the Surrey Amateur Dramatic 
Society. He wrote the pla3's to please 
his friends and neighbors, giving them 
the kind of parts thej’- wanted to play, 
and building up a plot around them. 
Sometimes he had to stretch the plays to 
accommodate twice as man}' characters 
as were actuall}' needed. He never stud- 
ied playwrjting. After the plays were 
produced, he sent them to an agent, but 
they always came back. 

One day Sherriff stumbled over the 
letters which he had written daily to his 
family from the front, assembled in 
sequence. He was struck b}' the idea 
that they might bear expansion into a 
novel. He set about the task, but at the 
end of three chapters switclied to the 
dramatic form, which was easier for him. 
Thus Journey’s End was conceived. 



R. C. SHERRIFF 


Sherriff regarded it as just another of 
his amateur plavs. The parts were 
written for the members of the rowing 
club. “With one exception,” he says, 
‘‘the fellows It drew were those I met 
ever)’ day in tne office and on tlie river 
and in the street.” The play had no plot 
at first. He invented a story to hold 
together the details. 

The play, when completed, was too 
ambitious for the rowing club, and it 
was never produced by them. For nine 
months Sherriff had it in the hands of 
an agent, but there were no takers. Prac- 
tical!)' every important London producer 
turned it down. Someone suggested to 
Sherriff' that he enlist the help of George 
Bernard Shaw. There was no copy of 
the script available, so Sherriff labori- 
ously typed one out from his notes and 
dispatched it to Shaw, who was on the 
Continent. Shaw’s comment was scarcely 
enthusiastic, but he did help to get. the 
play produced by the London Stage 
Society a struggling group of semi- 
professionals, in December 1928. Jour- 
ney’s End then was taken over by 
Maurice Browne, who was making his 
debut as a London producer, and given 
its first public performance at the Savoy 
Theatre on January 21, 1929. It created 
an immediate sensation in the fashionable 
West End. By Alarch 22, Gilbert Miller 
had the play in production in New York 
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at the Ilcnry Miller Theatre, wliere, 
under the direction of James Whale, it 
enjo 3 'ed a year’s run. The London pro- 
duction ran considerably longer than a 
year. Tlie plaj’ was performed simul- 
taneously by fifty-five companies, most 
of them in Germany, and was translated 
into more than twenty languages. 

ShcrrilT, then thirty-one, took his 
phenomenal success modestl}’. *T just 
had the luck to express what nearly all 
my contemporaries had experienced, and 
most of them felt," he said. ‘‘If I had 
not been a quite ordinary man, 1 should 
have got Journey’s End all wrong." The 
fortune he made from the plaj’ enabled 
him to quit his insurance job and ac- 
quire some land at Esher, Surrey. But 
he felt his great reputation a frightful 
handicap. With producers and pulilish- 
ers clamoring for another pla}’, lie said, 
‘‘How can I hope to do an\' better? 
Don’t I know that whatever I do will 
be compared with Journey’s End}” He 
declined offers to bring out his earlier 
works and remarked that he wouldn’t 
worrj' if he never wrote another play. 
In 1930, however, he published Badger's 
Green, a quiet comedy about a village 
cricket team. Compared with Journey’s 
End, it received scant praise, and did not 
appear in America at all. In 1931 he 
published a novel. The Fortnight in Sep- 
tember, a simple, leisurely- chronicle of 
a bourgeois famih'. Critics branded him 
a “oncer.” 

In October 1931, when he was thirty- 
five, Sherriff enrolled at New College, 
Oxford, to read for a degree in modern 
history with a view to entering politics 
or schoolmastering. He was given a 
year’s credit in order that he might com- 
plete the work in two years instead of 
three. In March 1932 he skipped the 
third term to spend six months in Holly- 
wood writing motion picture scenarios. 

Sherriff has been described as being 
of medium height, slim and dark. Usu- 
ally he wears loose, out-of-doors clothes. 
Manncrl}- and unassuming, he likes to 
meet people. He is unmarried. His 
clubs are Garrick, Savage, and Leandcr. 
• He has no particular interest in the pro- 
fessional London stage (he never saw 
Hamlet until after he was famous) and 
he writes onlj' part of the time. “I can 


think of nothing more awful than being 
a professional writer,” he says. 

The literary creed held by Sherriff is 
simple. “In a writer the two things 
that matter above- evcr 3 'thing else are 
that he should be kccnl 3 ', hungril 3 ' inter- 
ested in his fellows, and that he should 
have the common experiences of his 
time.” 

R. C. Sherriff’s works: 

Plays: Journey’s End, 1929; Badger's 

Green, 1930. 

Rovkls: Journey’s End (novelized version 
of the play, done m collaboration with Vernon 
Bartlett) 1930; The Eortnight in September, 
I93J- 

About R. C. Sherriff : 

Chesterton, A. K. Adventures in Dramatic 
Apfircciation 

Living Arje 3,t0:590 February J931 ; Theatre 
Arts Matjasine 13:493 July 1929. 

Robert Emmet Sherwood 1896- 

T3 0BERT EMMET SHERWOOD, 
American dramatist, was born at 
New Rochelle, New York, on April 4, 
1896, the fourth child and third son of 
Arthur Mttrray Sherwood and Rosina 
Emmet Sherwood. He left New 
Rochelle at the age of two, “because my 
parents, who had the upper hand of me 
at the time, decided that I should be 
moved.” The other members of the 
family are Arthur, Jr., Cynthia, an ac- 
tress, Philip, and Rosamond. 

The playwright’s mother, an American 
artist and illustrator, was born December 
13, 1854, the daughter of William J. 
Emmet and Julia Colt Pierson Emmet 
and married Arthur Sherwood on June 
1, 1887. She studied under William 
Chase of New York, and at the Julian 
Academ 3 ' in Paris. 

Robert Sherwood began his literar 3 ' 
career vcr 3 ’ earh’. At the age of seven, 
he edited, for one year, a magazine 
called "Children’s Life.” At eight, he 
planned a revision of A Tale of Tzvo 
Cities, because he was dissatisfied with 
the wa 3 ’ Diclcens ended the stor 3 L A 
play, “Tom Ruggles’ Surprise,” was 
“ready for production” (but never pro- 
duced) in 1906, when the author was ten 
3 'ears old. 

Pie was educated at the Milton Acad- 
cm 3 ', in Milton, Massachusetts, from 
which he was graduated in 1914. He 
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received his Bachelor of Arts detrrcc in 
1918, from Harvard University. Before 
completing^ liis course, lie enlisted in the 
World Whir in 1917, joining the Black 
Watch, 42d Battalion, in Canada. He 
was wounded at the Battle of Amiens in 
March 1918, and was gassed at the last 
Battle of Arras (.‘•Viigtist'Scptember 
1918). He was honorably di.scharged 
from the service in Februarv- 1919. 

While a student, Sherwood edited the 
‘A'anity Fair” number of the Harvard 
Lampoon. He did it so successfully that 
Frank Crowninshield, editor of the real 
Vanity Fair, offered him a position as 
motion picture critic on his return from 
France. In this post, which he held for 
a }-ear. Sherwood was associated with 
Dorothy Parker and Robert Benchley, as 
dramatic critics. When Dorothy Parker 
was dismissed because her frank com- 
ments offended a Broadway manager, 
Sherwood immediately resigned in 
sympathy. 

He then joined Life, as editor of the 
motion picture column, later being pro- 
moted to associate editor ( 1920-24) and, 
finally, editor-in-chief (1924-28). He 
also acted as motion picture critic for the 
Nexo York Herald for some years. 

On October 29, 1922, he was married 
to Iilarv Brandon, of Indianapolis, In- 
diana. They have one daughter, Iilary 
Brandon Sherwood. 


His first drama. The Road to Rome, 
was produced b}’ William A. Brady, Jr., 
at the Playhouse in New York, on Janu- 
ary 31, 1927, and at the Strand Theatre, 
in London, on iMay 16, 1928. It was 
inspired, he confesses, by "an un- 
ashamedly juvenile hero-worship of 
Hannibal.” W'ith Jane Cowl as Amytis 
and Philip Alerivale as Hannibal, it was 
one of the successes of the season of 

1927, not only in New York but thruout 
the United States, and it was equally 
fortunate during its London engagement 
with Merivale and Isabel Jeans. 

The Queen’s Husband, his second 
play, was produced at the Pla^-house on 
January 25. 1928. It was followed bv a 
failure. The Love Nest, a dramatization 
of a short story by Ring Lardner, pro- 
duced by the Actor-Man.igers Company, 
at the Comedy Theatre on December 22, 

1928. 

Waterloo Bridge, a two-act traged}', 
laid in London during the War, was 
produced a year later and was damned 
with faint praise by the critics. Stark- 
Young, who called the play “rubbish,” 
admitted that it was the “we'U-scrutinizcd 
rubbish of an intelligent man.” 

This Is Nexo York, his next play, was 
about “the New York that eveiybody 
knows, and that even-body wants to 
visit, and that nobody wants to live in.” 
It is a humorous treatment of tlie 
morals — or the lack of them — of New 
York City. As in the case of most of 
Sherwood’s plays, it gave more pleasure 
to audiences than it did to newspaper 
critics. 

Reunion in Vienna was produced by 
the Theatre Guild on November 16, 1931. 
and became even more successful than 
The Road to Rome. Dealing with the 
adventures of an erratic archduke, his 
fonner sweetheart, and her husband, a 
celebrated psychoanalyst, it is an Amer- 
ican equivalent of the “Continental” 
comedy of the Schnitzler-lMolnar ripe. 
It ran for eight months with Lynn Fon- 
tanne and Alfred Lunt in the leading 
roles. The author’s sister, Cynthia, 
appeared in a minor part. As a talking 
picture, in 1933, with John Barri-more 
in Lunt’s role, it duplicated its stage 
success. 

An interesting feature of Sherwood's 
play's, as published in book form, is the 
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prefaces with which they are equipped. 
They are not so long as those of Shaw — 
altho the one to The Road to Rome, 
“With Fairly Copious Remarks on the 
Historical Background of the Play,” is 
thirty-seven and a half pages — but they 
are long enough to give the reader a 
clear idea of Sherwood’s conception of 
his work as a dramatist, even after 
allowing for a certain amount of humor- 
ous exaggeration. 

In the preface to The Queen's Hus- 
band, he sums up the qualities required 
by the man who wishes to succeed as a 
writer for the stage; “To be able to 
write a play, for performance in a 
theatre, a man must be sensitive, imagi- 
native, naive, gullible, passionate; he 
must be something of an imbecile, 
something of a poet, something of a 
damn fool. He must be a chaser of 
wild geese, as well as of wild ducks. He 
must be prepared to make a public spec- 
tacle of himself. He must be independ- 
ent and brave, and sure of himself and 
of the importance of his work; because 
if he isn’t, he will never survive the 
scorching blasts of derision that will 
probably greet his first efforts. He must 
not shrink from the old hokum ; he must 
love it.” In another passage of the 
same preface, Sherwood says, “The 
source and authenticity^ of his material 
must be matters of no particular interest 
to the dramatist. The theatre is no place 
for conspicuously^ superior persons. It 
is a place for those incurable sophomores 
who have not been blessed by' God with 
the power to rise above their emotions.” 

Shenvood is also the author of The 
Virtuous Knight, an historical novel 
dealing with the period of the Third 
Crusade. A combination of history', 
romance, and satire, it was condemned 
by the critics as a failure in all three 
respects. 

For a young man who has successfully 
invaded Broadway', Sherwood is inclined 
to be reticent. He has stated that he 
“does not see any particular reason why' 
a playwright should talk about himself, 
or why the public should be avidly' 
curious concerning his activities outside 
the theatre.” He is a member of numer- 
ous clubs and gives the Harvard Club as 
his New York address. 


In the spring of 1932, after Reunion 
in Vienna had celebrated its two hun- 
dredth performance, Sherwood left for 
Europe to spend the summer in Vienna 
and other European capitals. He then 
went to Normandy to work on a new 
play'. Acropolis, which had a London 
opening in November 1933. 

Robert Emmet Sherwood’s works: 

Pr-Avs: The Road to Rome, 1927; The 
Queen's Husband, 1928; The Love Nest, 
1928; Waterloo Bridge, 1929; This Is New 
York, 1930; Reunion in Vienna, 1931; 
Acropolis, 1933. 

Novel; The Virtuous Knight, 1931. 

About Robert Emmet Sherwood; 

Mantle, B. American Playwrights of Today. 

Bookman 74 '.564 January 1932; Books June 
21, 1931 : September 13, 1931 ; Nation 131 ;io6 
January 22, 1930; 131 '.716 December 24, 1930; 
133:650 December 9, 1931; Nesv Republic 
61:251 January 22, 1930; Outlook 156:629 
December 17, 10,30; 159:26 September 2, 1931: 
Natiirday Review of Literature 8:410 De- 
cember 26, 1931 : Times Literary Supplement 
(London) May 15, 1930. 

Gregorio Martinez Sierra 
See Martinez Sierra, G. 

Dora Sigerson 1866-1918 

T^ORA MARY SIGERSON, Irish 
^ poet, novelist, and short story 
writer, was born at Richmond Terrace, 
Dublin, Ireland, on August 16, 1866, the 
eldest daughter of highly intellectual and 
artistic parents, George and Hester 
Sigerson. 

The father, a man of varied talents 
as a poet, physician, and author of a 
volume, Microscopic Researches on the 
Atmosphere, that won praise from Dar- 
win and Ty'iidall, is best known as a 
translator of Gaelic poetry thru his 
Bards of the Gael and Gall. As a pro- 
fessor in the Royal University of Ire- 
land, and as president of the Irish 
Literary Society from 1893 until his 
death in 1925, he did valuable service 
in encouraging and promoting the de- 
velopment of the literature of his native 
country'. 

The mother, born at Cork, the 
daughter of Amos Varian, was a poet, 
a writer of short stories, and the author 
of a novel, A Ruined Race, published in 
the y'ear of Browning’s death. She came 
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DORA SIGERSON 

from a famil_v that loved literature and 
music — “all lliiulvcrs and all tliorolj’ 
Irish in feeling” — as she proudly de- 
scribed them. She married Sigerson in 
1861, and died in 1898. 

Dora Sigerson was educated at home 
and spent her childhood in Ireland. She 
early became identified with the Irish 
literarj' revival, which, indeed, slie could 
hardly escape, considering the interests 
and activities of her parents, and the 
fact that her home was a center of 
literary and artistic movements. She 
followed her mother's example in writ- 
ing verse as a child, and some of licr 
juvenile efforts appeared in the pages 
of the Irish Monthly. When she was 
thirteen, she won a prize of ten shillings 
for a poem in the Children’s Magarinc. 

In July 1895, she married Clement 
King Shorter, English journalist and 
Bronte specialist, and went with him to 
England to live, but she never forgot 
Ireland and she never ceased loving it, 
as all her poetry shows. Douglas Hyde, 
a leading authority on Irish'’ literature, 
deelared that “her very absence from 
Ireland made her more Irish tlian if 
she had never left it.” Katherine T 3 'nan 
explains that Dora Sigerson “struck no 
roots” in England because she was “in- 
alienabl}' Irish.” In this fact, we have 
the key to Dora Sigerson’s life, work, 
and deatli. Her adopted home gave her 


a “tender and devoted husband,’’ with 
whom she was happy, or as happy as 
she could be awat' from Ireland, but 
she alwaj’s nursed the hope tliat she 
would some day return to her birthplace. 

Her friend and fellow-poet, Katherine 
Ty-nan, at whose home she first met 
Shorter, thus describes her in a prefa- 
torv tribute to The Sad Y'cars, a small 
volume of her poetr 3 -, published after 
her death : “Dora Sigerson was like a 
j'oimg Muse. She had a beautifullj-- 
sliapcd head which she did not conceal 
by masses of hair.’ Her dark hair was 
worn short, not cropped. She had a 
beautiful brow and eyebrows, very fine 
gra}' ej’cs, a short straight nose, firmlj-- 
moldeti features, creamy-pale skin, and 
vividly red lips. I remember that my 
brother said to me, ‘Miss Sigerson is 
very beautiful.’ She was. Her face had 
some curious suggestion of the Greek 
Hermes.” 

Dora Sigerson died on January 6, 
1918, after a short illness, but her friends 
claim that homesickness and grief at 
the Irish hinssacres of 1916 — the Easter 
M^eck Rebellion — were vital contributing 
factors in her death. In Ireland: A 
Nation, Robert Lynd frankly declares 
that “she received her death sentence 
when Pearse and Connolly' received 
theirs.” 

Her short stories hat'e been Iiighh’ 
praised by Meredith, Francis Thompson, 
and Masefield. Meredith called her 
“the best ballad writer since Scott.”, 
hlost recent histories of literature and 
discussions of modern writers give her 
little space or neglect her entirely. Her 
themes — love of home, the countryside, 
and a passionate love of animals, espe- 
cially dogs — are not new, but they are 
timeless. 

It. s. R. 

Dora Sigerson’s works: 

The Faiiy Changeling and Other Poems, 
1S97: Ballads and Poems, 189S: The Father 
Confessor, 1900; Tlie Woman Who Went to 
Hell, 1902: As the Sparks Fly Upward, 1904: 
The Country Ilonse Party, 1005; Through 
Wintry Terrors, 1007; Collected Poems, 1907: 
The Troubadour and Other Poems, 1910; 
New Poems, 1012; kludge Linscy and Other 
Poems, 1913: Love of Ireland: Poems and 
Ballads, 1916: The Sad Years, 191S: A 
Legend of Glandalou.gh and Other Balhads, 
1019: Sixteen Dead kfen and Other Poems 
of Easter Week, 1919. 
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Aloiit Dora Sigcrson : 

31% dr. D. A Tri'asury^ of Irish Poetry; 
L'tJ. i'<- Ireland: A Ration; Mai=, S. I'. U. 
Pcchs and Their ll'riters; O'Coiior, X. J. 
Chanainn Iteland: Literary Backrjronnds of 
the Irish Free Slate; Wifiinms, H. Modern 
t.nqlislf ll'riters. 

lin:-ki>tan fl.ondon) 5.%:iS.) February 
Insh Monthly .;S:ic» l''cbrtiar%- 

Hisie Sinjlmaster JS79- 

Autuliiii;irn[)iiical sketch of Elsie Sinj^- 
niaster, American -autiior: 

T WAS horn on August 29, 18/9, in tiie 
* I.iillicran parsonage at .Schuylkill 
Haven, Pennsylvania, the second of a 
family of five, the other four being hoys. 
My father was chiclly of Penn.sylvania 
German stock, my mother chiefly English 
Quaker. The ancestors of both emi- 
grated to America in pre-Kevolutionary 
days. ?ily father .spoke and preached in 
both English and German; my mother 
refrained from learning Pennsylvania 
German which was the common speech 
of many of her husband’s people because 
.‘•he Avislied the language of her children 
to be English. 

1 remember dimly the canal and the 
long boats loaded with coal at the foot 
of a steep, gras.sy slope, but little else of 
my first home except one vague incident. 
The family and several friends were 
gathered on the jtorch ready to start on 
a picnic when a man rmshed into the 
yard and up the steps crying out bad 
new.s. Wlicn, long after, I offered this 
as my earliest recollection, I was told 
that the announcement was that of the 
ass-issination of Garfield, but that 1 
Could not possibly have remembered it 
■i.s 1 was only t%\'a years old. Neverthe- 
less the scene was and is clear in my 
memory. 

When I was four years old, mi' father 
became pastor of a charge comiiri.sing 
six churches lying between Allentown 
and Reading, and we lived for several 
ye.ars in Macungic, where he was born 
and many of his kinsfolk lived. It wa.s 
a quieg tree-shaded village, lying at the 
foot of a Wooded hill which we called 
‘‘the inountain.” P.ecause of my father’s 
atrectson for his home and because it 
was a safe place for children, we rc- 
tunied there for many summers, Ic.aving 


first Brooklyn. New York, then .Allen- 
town. Pennsvlvania. with rapture the 
instant that school clo.^cd on tb.e last dav 
of June and returning with drooping 
hea<ls on the first of September. 

During a part of the time we lic-c'fin 
the oldest btnldiiig in the neighborhood, 
an enlarged, weather-boarded loghouse, 
with darkened ceiling beams, a trememl- 
ous central chimney and m:my interest- 
ing traditions. .Across the road, beside 
an ancient mill, slc[>s were built into the 
race lor the convenience of Baptists who 
had held services in the house ami im- 
mersed in the race-box. A mile away 
there rose abruptly from the green fields 
one of the blast-furnaces then comrnnii 
in eastern Pennsyhania. It was a per- 
fect jicriod of our lives- the fields and 
streams were ours, affection and good- 
will surrounded us. 

I attended school for a little while in 
Macungic, then in Brooklyn, then in 
/Allentown, where 1 ftraduated from tiie 
High .'School. Too young to enter col- 
lege, 1 was sent to the West Chester 
Normal .School, then to Cornell. ,\t the 
end of my Sophomore year, having taken 
most of the English courses unrier a far 
too elective .system, 1 returned home. 
Five years later, I entered Radclifite, 
completed mv course, and was graduated 
in 1907. 

When I was about eleven years old, 
mv teacher in the .Allentown Grammar 
School directed us to write a story. Al- 
lendy 1 dreameil of becoming an author 
and 1 composed a story of a paper-doll. 
The plot was not wholly original ; when 
the story was printed in a teachers’ 
journal, my conscience began to trouble 
me and has ever since. 

It was at Cornell, in the Freshman 
English course, and the following year 
in a dailv theme course, that 1 set out 
upon the long, arduous, and blissful i«lh 
of the writer. .A daily theme course i.s 
an almost intolerable afiliciion to the. 
student who is interested only in science 
or languages or history but hajipy the 
would-be writer who is compelled each 
d.ay to find something to write about 
and to present it clearly. 

In my early acquaintance with the 
Penn.sylvania Germans I was ewtremely 
fortunate. Aly teachers at Cnniel! {loint- 
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ed out to me the valuable ore in this 
almost untouched field, and the “local 
color,” then great!)' sought after, buo)'ed, 
I suspect, maiiy stories into port which 
had not a great deal to recommend them. 
I k-new in my childhood the Pennsylvania 
Germans of Allentown [Ed. Note — Al- 
lentown is the “Millertown” of many of 
Miss Singmaster's stories] and its neigh- 
borhood, members of the Lutheran and 
Relormcd cbnrchcs, tliTAty, ambitious 
and still devoted to many German ways ; 
later 1 became acquainted with those of 
the so-called “sects” — the Mennonites, 
Dunkers, Seventh-Dayers and Amish, 
whose fine farms, great barns and re- 
ligious garb give Lancaster County its 
unique character. 

As my childhood in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania acquainted me with the Peiins)'!- 
vania Germans, so my father’s later con- 
nection with the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, which gives 
Seminar}' Ridge its name, provided me 
with materia] about tlie battle and the 
war. All my childhood I had dreamed 
of iny mother’s father, a Quak'cr, who.se 
passion for the Union and his hatred 
for slavery outweighed his love of peace 
and who died in war. It was doubtless 
this long pre-occupation which made me 
see Gettysburg as a vast area spread 
with stories which I could not gather 
fast enougli, and wliich sent me down 


thru romantic Harper’s Ferry' into the 
Shenandoah Valley, then eastward over 
counties tramped hard by the passing 
and repassing of the armies. Here, too^ 
1 was fortunate; interest in the Civil 
War seemed ine.xhaustible. 

I married, in 1912, Harold Lewars, a 
musician, who died in 1915. During this 
lime I lived in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania ; 
since returning to Getty-sburg, where I 
have lived since. 

Elsie .Singmaster is described by Day- 
ton Kohler in the Bookman as : “A little 
black-eyed woman who lives at Gettys- 
Inirg, Pennsylvania. . . She is small and 
squarely built, her eyes arc dark, her 
check bones broad, and her jaw firm 
and resolute. Her features and manner 
combine to give one tJie impression of 
tireless energy'. And she possesses that 
same sturdy uprightness and honesty and 
kindly humor that one admires in the 
men and women of her creation. 

“Elsie Singmaster can best be described 
as a writer of local color. The Amer- 
ican scene is loo vast for any one writer; 
for that reason we have a ituth Suclcow 
and a Glenway Wescott in the Middle 
West; a Julia Peterkin and a DuBosc 
Hey'rvard in the new South ; and an Elsie 
Singmaster in Pennsylvania. There the 
land has possessed her spirit and mould- 
ed the form of her art; it has colored 
her philosophy and her perceptions of 
life. Pier writing, like the men and 
women of her books, is close to tlie soil, 
as austere and formalized as their way's, 
but true to the spirit of the time and 
place," 

Elsie Singmaster’s works; 

Novnus: Kafy Gatimer, ipis: Basil Ever- 
man, 1920; Ellen Levis, 1921 ; Bennett Maliii, 
1922; The I-Iidclen Road, 1923; Keller’s Anna 
Ruth, 1926; What Everybody Wanted, 192S. 

Juvenile Books : When Sarah Saved the 
Day, 1009; tyiicii Sarah Went to School, 
1910; Emmeline, 1916; The Long Journey, 
1917: John Baring’s House, 1920; A’ Boy at 
Gettysburg, 1924; Sewing Susie, J927; 
Virginia’s Bandit, 192S; You Make Your Own 
Luck, 1929; A Little Money Ahead, 1930; 
The Young Ravcnels, 1932. 

Historv; Short Life of Martin Luther, 
1017: Book of the United States, 1926; Book 
of the Constitution, 1926; Book of the 
Colonies, 1927. 

Short Story Collections: Gettysburg, 
lOt.l: Bred in the Bone, 1923. 
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About Elsie Singmaster : 

Overton, G. The JVomcJi IVho Make Our 
Novels. 

Bookman 76:621 Februarj' 1931; Boston 
Evening Transcript Book Section July 3, 1926; 
Ladies' Home Journal 42:33 A'larch 1925. 

Naomi Royde-Sniith 
See Roydc-Svikh, Naomi 

“Somerville and Ross” 

E CE. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN 
•ROSS, joint authors of novels, 
reminiscences, and sporting works, 
both came of Irish landed aristocracy. 

Edith Anna CEnone Someiwille was 
born in 1861 at the ancestral home of 
Drisliane, on the cliffs above the Castle- 
haven Harbor near Skibereen in the 
Count}' Cork, Ireland. Her fatlier was 
Lieutenant-Colonel Somerville, a dis- 
tinguished soldier who had seen active 
service in tlie Crimea. Her motlier was 
-A.delaide Coghill, daughter of Admiral 
Sir Josiah Coghill, third baronet. Her 
ancestr}' goes back to the first Earl of 
Cork and the Knights of Kerry. All 
her brothers served with distinction in 
tlie army and navy, two of them being 
colonels and two admirals. Her sister 
Hildegarde is Lady Coghill. 

Miss Somerville learned to ride at the 
age of five when she was given a pon}' 
by her grandfather, and she soon became 
an enthusiastic fox hunter in the family 
tradition. She was educated at home. 
At the age of seventeen she took up the 
study of art and in the next several 
years studied in London and in Dussel- 
dorf and in Paris. 

Violet Florence Martin, who wrote 
under the name of Martin Ross, was 
born in 1865 at Ross House in the 
County Galway, Ireland, the youngest 
daughter of James Martin, deputy- 
lieutenant, and his second wife, Anna 
Selina Fox. Her maternal great-grand- 
father was Justice Fox of the Court of 
Common Pleas. She was educated at 
home and at Alexandra College in Dub- 
lin. 

The mothers of the two girls were 
first cousins, being grand-daughters of 
Charles Kendal Bushe, chief justice of 
Ireland, who had earned the title of “the 


incorruptible Irishman” in 1800 because 
he refused bribes to support the union 
witli England. 

Miss Somerville and Miss Martin did 
not see each other until they were 
twenty-four and twenty respectively. 
The meeting, which occurred on Sunday, 
January 17, 1886, in the parish church 
at Castlehaven, was described by the 
elder cousin as being “the hinge of my 
life, the place where nty fate, and hers, 
turned over.” Miss Somerville immedi- 
atety enlisted her cousin to sing in the 
church choir and to pose for drawings 
which she was making for the Graphic. 

On their second or third meeting Miss 
Somerville suggested that they should 
write a book together and she illustrate 
it. The}' had both made their debut in 
print. Miss Martin in the Irish Times 
with an article on the administration of 
relief to the sufferers from “bad times,” 
and Miss Somerville in the Argosy with 
a short story. 

In October 1887 the two cousins be- 
gan what was known to them as “The 
Shocker” and to their families as “that 
nonsense of the girls” and at length to 
the reading public as An Irish Cousin. 
The novel was published in 1889 under 
the pseudonyms of Geilles Herring and 
Martin Ross. Miss Somerville’s pen 
name, borrowed from an ancestor, was 
discarded with the appearance of the 
second edition. 

Thus began a collaboration which last- 
ed nearly thirty years, during which 
time the two cousins were almost con- 
stantly together. They made their home 
at Drisliane, the Somerville estate, where 
they spent much of the time riding and 
hunting. Their travels took them to the 
Continent, most frequently to Paris, 
where Miss Somerville continued her art 
studies in the studios of Colarossi and 
Delecluse. 

The collaborators followed their first 
work with a series of travel books. In 
1890 tlie}' toured Connemara in a gover- 
ness cart. In 1891 they went to Bor- 
deaux, France, to investigate the vintage 
of that district. They made a trip thru 
Wales in 1893 mounted on hireling 
ponies and went to Denmark. 

They spent two years writing The Real 
Charlotte, which they thought was their 
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best work. Published in 1895, it was a 
novel of a middle-aged woman’s jealous)'. 

In the summer of 1898 at Etaples in 
northern France, Miss Somerville and 
Miss Martin began what proved to be 
tlieir most popular work, the sporting 
stories of the “Irish R.M.” The first 
group of twelve stories, entitled Some 
Experiences of An Irish R.M., was 
originally printed in the Badminton 
Magasine, beginning in the autumn of 
1898. Upon their return to Drishane 
that fall liliss Marlin was injured when 
thrown from a horse, leaving her unable 
to hold a pen for two months. They 
went to Paris that winter. The effort 
of writing against time before she had 
recovered from the huirting accident told 
severely on Miss Martin’s health and for 
the next four years she was unable to 
do any continuous work. She was taken 
to Amclie-Ies-Bains in southwestern 
France for a rest cure in 1903. 

kUss Somerville became the first lady 
“master" of foxhounds in Ireland when 
she took over the mastership of the West 
Carberry Foxhounds from her brother 
Aylmer in 1903. She hunted the home 
country for sixteen years, with a three 
year interim between 1909 and 1912, 
finally giving up the pack in 1919 largel}’ 
as a result of the World W’ar. 



EDITH CE. SOMERVILLE 


The collaborators pooled memories of 
their respective childhoods in some of 
the essays in Some Irish Yesterdays, 
published in 1906. In 1908 they brought 
out Further Experiences of an Irish 
R.M. After the completion of the novel 
Dan Russel the Fo.r, Miss Martin set 
forth on a tour of tlie County Galway 
visiting kinsfolk and friends. At Coolc 
Park she called on Lady Gregory, one 
of her oldest friends, and there met W. 
B. Yeats who helped her carve her ini- 
tials on a tree dedicated to tire Muses 
whereon "/E” and Dr. Douglas Hyde 
and others had inscribed themselves. 

The final work of the Somerville and 
Ross collaboration was In Mr. Kno.v’s 
Country, a third collection of twelve 
“R.M.” stories, which appeared in 1915. 

C. L. Graves called their partnership 
“the most brilliantly successful example 
of creative collaboration in our times,” 
and cited the “strange faculty of detach- 
ment which enabled them to view the 
humors of Irish life thru the unfamiliar 
eye of a stranger without losing their 
own sympathy.” 

In response to countless queries as to 
which of them “held the pen," Miss 
Somerville explained that their work 
was done conversationally. “One or the 
other — not infrequently both, simultane- 
ously — would state a proposition. This 
would be argued, combated perhaps, ap- 
proved, or modified; it would then be 
written down by the (wholl)’ fortuitous) 
holder of the pen, would be scratched 
out, scribbled in again; before it found 
itself finally transferred into decorous 
MS. would probably have suffered many 
things, but it would at all events have 
had the advantage of having been well 
aired.” 

They ner'er took themselves seriously. 
“Their humor,” says Orlo Williams, “is 
the true humor which runs hand-in-hand 
with pit)-, and the sympathy mingled 
with their laughter robs it of any taste 
of bitterness.” Their books were tlie 
victims of many interruptions and took 
from one to eight years to write. 

Miss Somerville always called her 
cousin “Martin” and described her as 
“a rare and sunny” spirit. She was 
fragile and short-sighted. According to 
Stephen Gwynn, “ ‘Martin’ looked sur- 
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prisingly unlike a person who spent much 
of her life in the open air; and it was 
hard to associate her with the riotous 
humor of many stories. What 

remains positive in the impression is a 
sense of extreme fineness and delicacy.” 

She had a special gift for friend- 
ship and was a generous letter-writer. 
She was vice president of the Munster 
Women’s Franchise League (they were 
both ardent suffragists). 

Miss Martin died in 1915 at the age 
of fifty. Thereafter Miss Somerville 
continued to publish books under the 
joint name of Somerville and Ross. 
Many of them were illustrated with her 
own drawings. In 1917 she wrote Irish 
Memories, which was chieflj’ a memoir 
of her deceased collaborator. Stray- 
aways, which appeared in 1920, con- 
tained some posthumous articles of Miss 
Martin. 

Miss Somerville gave "one man” shows 
of her painting in London and Dublin 
in 1920, 1923, and 1927. Queen Mary 
visited one of her London exhibitions. 

A limited de luxe edition of the sport- 
ing works of Somerville and Ross was 
brought out at Christmas 1927 in seven 
volumes. The edition was dedicated to 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, wife of the 
master of the Meadow Brook Hunt from 
1880 to 1892 and herself master of the 
Aitken Hunt in South Carolina and 
mother, of the famous polo player Tom- 
my Hitchcock. 

In 1929, at the age of sixty-eight. 
Miss Somerville made her first visit to 
the United States. She exhibited her 
paintings in Aitken, South Carolina, 
where she visited Mrs. Hitchcock, and 
in New York and in Boston. She put 
her impressions of the country into a 
book. In 1932 she received a degree of 
Doctor of Philosoph)' from Dublin Uni- 
versity. 

_Miss Somerville plays the organ and, 
witli her sister and brothers, runs tlie 
church, choir at Castlehaven, where they 
hav'e sung since childhood. Farming 
and horse breeding are further activities 
of hers. At her stables at Drishane was 
bred “Brian Boru,” a baj^ horse which 
was sent across the Atlantic to Mrs. 
Hitchcock and eventually became the 



property of “Sonny” Whitney and took 
honors in American show-yards. De- 
spite Miss Martin’s death, Miss Somer- 
ville' still considers herself a collaborator: 
“In whatever, during these later years, 
I have written, I have known her help 
and have thankfully received her inspira- 
tion. She has gone, but our collabora- 
tion is not ended.” 

The works of Somerville and Ross: 

Novels : An Irish Cousin, 18S9 ; Naboth’s 
'Vineyard, 1891 ; The Real Charlotte, 1895 ; 
The Silver Fox, 1S97; Dan Russel the Fox, 
1911; Mount Music, 1919: An Enthusiast, 
1921 ; Tlie Big House of Inver, 1925. 

Short Stories and Sketches ; Some Ex- 
periences of an Irish R. M., 1^9; All on the 
Irish Shore, 1903; Some Irish Yesterdays, 
J906; Further Experiences of an Irish R. M,, 
1908; In Mr. Knox’s Country, 191S I the 
Smile and the Tear, 1933. 

Autobiography and Travel: Through 
Connemara in a Governess Cart, 1893 ; In the 
Vine Country, 1893; Beggars on Horseback, 
1895: Irish Memories, 191S; Stray-aways, 
1920: Wheel-Tracks, 1923; The States 
Through Irish Eyes, 1930. 

Picture Books : A Patrick’s Day Hunt, 
1902; Slipper’s A B C of Foxhunting, 1903; 
The Discontented Little Elephant, 1912.- 

Biography: An Incorruptible Irishman (life 
of Charles Kendal Bushe and his wife) 1932! 

Collected Works : The Hitchcock Edition 
of the Sporting Works of E. CE. Somerville 
and Martin Ross, 1927; The Irish R. M. and 
His Experiences (selections from the three 
R. M. books) 1928. 
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About E. Qi. Somerville and Martin 
Ross : 

Givynn, S. L. Irish Books and Irish People; 
Somerville and Ross. Storting IPorks (see 
foreword by Harry Worcester Smith) ; Wil- 
liams. O. Sotnr Groat English Rovels; see 
also the autobiographical works of Sometwille 
and Ross, especially IrEh Hcinorics. 

Edinburgh Rcz'iczo 234 .odd October 1921 ; 
Living Age 270:1b October 4, 19 * 3 : Spectator 
116:9 January i, igi6. 

Carl Spitteler 1S4S-192S 

pARL SPITTELER, Swiss poet, 
Nobel Prize tviiiner in 1919, was 
born in Liestal, a canton of Basel, on 
April 24, 1S45. He was the son of a 
postoffice official who afterwards be- 
came secretary of the treasury at Berne. 
His early education was obtained in his 
home town from whicli he entered tlie 
University of Basel. There he came 
under the influence of tiie writings of 
tlie German philologist Wilhelm Wackei*- 
nagel and of Jacob Burkhardt, tlie 
historian of tlie Italian Renaissance, 
Later on he went to the Universities of 
Ziirich and Heidelberg and studied his- 
tory and jurisprudence. He was also 
interested in theolog)-, but soon decided 
that his natural leanings were more 
tou'ards a freer fonn of speculation and 
creative Meriting. 

Shortly after the Franco-Prussian 
War, Spitteler entered tlie service of a 
Russian general in the capacity of a 
tutor. This necessitated his going to 
Russia where he sojourned for eight 
years. In 1S79 he returned to Switzer- 
land where he took up teacliing. He 
u'as employed in a girls’ school at 
Neuenstadt and at Berne, and ivhile at 
the latter place found some time for 
journalistic activities. In 1SS3 he mar- 
ried and soon after published a volume 
of poems entitled Extramundana. Two 
)-ears earlier had appeared his famous 
epic Prometheus utid Ephneiheus and 
even tlio Nietzsche had called him “per- 
haps the most subtle esthetic writer of 
Germany,” his fame was extraordinarily 
slow-footed. Not until 1891, when he 
inherited a small fortune, did Spitteler 
find leisure enough to abandon his pre- 
ceptorial duties and take up poetry in 
all seriousness. After that date he re- 
sided at Lucerne. 


Spitteler did not come into his own 
until tlie publication, in J.900, of his 
Olympischer Frithling. pus epic called 
forth a most enthusiastic pamphlet by 
tlie German musician Felix Weingartner, 
and the name of Spitteler became widely 
known among Geniian critics and lovers 
of poetry'. This popularity, however, 
was somewhat short-lived. For with the 
coming of the Mffirld War, Spitteler 
took the stand that the German-speaking 
cantons of Switzerland should preserve 
neutrality nltli tlie rest of the country. 
It brought him, however, recognition in 
France. In 1915 a banquet was given 
in his honor at Geneva on the occasion 
of his seventieth birtliday ; a large num- 
ber of prominent French literary men 
took this occasion to greet their fellow- 
poet. The year 1919 brought Spitteler 
new recognition. He was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature "having 
especially' in mind,’’ as tlie citation goes, 
“his mighty epic Olympischer FriiliHiig. 
Spitteler died on December 28, 1925, 
and he was laid to rest in tlie picturesque 
Friedental Cemetery' at Lucerne. 

Towards tlie eiffi of Spitteler’s Pro- 
metheus nnd Ephiietheus a diaracter 
exclaims in reference to the noble hero; 

Wcldi bolie Ebre bat dcin Goit dir zttge- 
dnebt, 

Dass cr cin Work dir zinvics fiber Jlcn- 
schcmiiacht. 

Nothing could be more appropriate!)' 
said of Spitteler himself. He too was 
about a task that may be considered 
beyond human power. But, as he him- 
self had remarked to Romain Rolland, 
“Against all die trials of life I possess 
an ever-effective prescription; Courage, 
courage to worry' about nothing.” This 
courage helped him to persevere in the 
face of indifference, of non-recognition, 
for a quarter of a century. This cour- 
age made it possible for him to sing of 
heroes and the Superman in an age when 
Man was lowered to a mere puppet in 
die grip of environment, of blind com- 
binations of natural forces. 

Experimenter and seeker to die last, 
Spitteler began with a magnificent ex- 
ploration of the field of mydiology' to 
wliicli he lent a new meaning. Pro- 
metheus iiiid Epimetheus reminds us of 
ancient Greek sculpture; the Olympischer 
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Friililing, a pure esthetic conception, 
leads' us into the field of beauty, the 
lovely presence of Hiero. In Imago 
Spitteler guides us to the secret recesses 
of his own being. 

Years before Nietzsche, Spitteler had 
proclaimed the advent of the Superman 
in his Prometheus. But whereas Nietz- 
sche approached the task in generalities 
as a philosopher-poet, unfolding for us 
his ideas of the future Man, Spitteler, 
the creative artist, gave, us the Man 
himself as a living example. 

Spitteler loved music. Beethoven was 
his master. “Of painting,” he told Rol- 
land, “I do not speak; I cannot speak; 
it touches an ancient wound. The wound 
is healed now, but may reopen again. 
This is also why I cannot look at pic- 
tures. It pains me. But music, that is 
another matter. To her I surrender 
myself gladly.” And as if to bear out 
the truth of this, there is his melodious 
volume of Glockcnlieder. His volume 
of essays. Laughing Truths, shows a 
somewhat different angle of the poet. 
Here he shows a spirit both combative 
and alert and, as a reviewer has ex- 
pressed it, “now and then he seems a 
Shaw before the Shavian era.” This 
was indeed Spitteler’s fate, to be the 
herald of prophets more lucky than he. 
He was a forerunner of Nietzsche and 
of Shaw. 


Spitteler’s style is something that has 
no counterpart in German, as it is “an 
expression in the German language of 
the spirit most remote from that which 
we Imow as Teuton. Drawing deeply 
upon the linguistic resources of his na- 
tion, the effect produced by his speech 
is strangely un-German.” This is also 
the case in regard to his cultural back- 
ground. For the Swiss, even tlie Ger- 
man Swiss, have absorbed much of what 
is purely French. Their culture is a 
fusion of the two, with happy results 
as we see in the tales of Gottfried 
Keller and Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. In 
Spitteler it produced a poet whom Ro- 
main Rolland acclaimed, “Our Homer, 
the greatest German poet since Goethe, 
the only master of the epic since Milton 
died three centuries ago. But a more 
solitary figure amid the art of his day 
than either the one or the other of 
these.” 

A. B. 

Principal works of Carl Spitteler: 

Poems : Extramundana, 1883 ; Schmetter- 
linge, 1889; Balladen, 1896; Olympischer 
Fruhiing, 1900-06; Glockenlieder, ipo6; Pro- 
metheus der Dulder, 1924. 

Novels and Miscellaneous Prose: Pro- 
metheus and Epimetheus, 1880-81 ; Gustav, 
1892; Friedli der Kolderi, 1891; Conrad der 
Leutnant, 1898; Lachende Wahrheit, 1898; 
Imago, 1906; Die Madchenfeinde, 1907; Meine 
Friihesten Erlebnlsse, 1914. 

English translations of Spitteler : 

Two Little Misog>nists, 1923; Laughing 
Truths, 1927; Selected Poems of Carl 
Spitteler, 1928; Prometheus and Epimetheus, 

1931- 

About Carl Spitteler; 

Boyd, E. Studies From Ten Literatures; 
Carl Spitteler: In Meinoriam; Marble, A. R. 
Nobel Prize Winners in Literature; see also 
introductions to Laughing Truths and Pro- 
metheus and Epimetheus. 

Living Age 325:511 June 6 , 1925; Saturday 
Review of Literature 3:10 July 31, 1926. 


J. G. Squire 1884- 

TOHN CODLINGS SQIJIRE, Eng- 
" lish poet, parodist, politician, critic, 
editor, and anthologist, was born on 
April 2, 1884, the son of John Squire. 
The “Collings” he .derives from his 
mother’s maiden name. He was edu- 
cated at Blundell’s School (then under 
the headship of Augustus L. Francis) 
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in Tiverton, DevonsJiire, wJiidi readers 
familiar witJi Lorna Doonc will remem- 
ber as the school attended by John Ridd, 
the hero of Blackmore’s romance. From 
there, he went to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, on a scholarship in history, 
receiving his Badielor of Arts degree 
in 1906 (and his Master’s degree in 
1919). 

After his graduation from Cambridge, 
he worked for a short time in the Press 
Gallery of the House of Commons, and 
then went into publishing and journal- 
ism. In 1908 he was married to Eileen 
H. A. Wilkinson, daughter of the Rever- 
end A. Anstruther Wilkinson. The}’ 
have three sons and a daughter. (Mrs. 
Squire is the author of a novel, five 
in Family, and co-author with her hus- 
band of Pride and Prejudice, a dramati- 
zation of Jane Austen’s novel, whidi 
was first produced on March 24, 1922, 
at the Palace Theatre in London, for 
the benefit of the Bedford College Ex- 
tension and Endowment Inind, but was 
not published until 1929.) 

Under the pen-name, “Solo m o n 
Eagle,” Squire became a frequent con- 
tributor to the New Slalesinan, of which 
he was literary editor in 1913, and act- 
ing editor in 1917-18. The papers writ- 
ten during these periods, as well as 
others for tlie London Observer, have 
been published ns Books in General 
t three volumes) and Books Reviexaed 
(two volumes). In appropriating the 
name oi the harmless maniac who was 
a familiar figure on the streets oi Lou- 
don during the Great Plague, Squire 
explained that he had no desire “to 
posit an)’ claim to unusual wisdom or 
abnormally keen sight.” 

Squire entered politics! in 1918, and 
again in 1924, to contest) the seats for 
the Cambridge Universit)’\ division, and 
for the combined district (of Brentford 
and Chiswick. He was umsuccessful 
both times. \ 

In November 1919, SquJjrc founded 
the London Mercury, which under his 
editorship has since become “one of tlie 
most ambitious literaiy periodicals that 
the century has produced.” Thru its 
pages, he has e.xtended his influence over 
a wide area. Almost every English 


writer of any prominence has contributed 
to its pages. 

In addition to his editorial activities. 
Squire has various otlier interests which' 
are partially indicated by the positions 
he has held. He is an honorary’ asso- 
ciate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and for six years, beginning 
in 1922, on, was chairman of the Archi- 
tecture Club. During 1926-29 he served 
as chairman of the English Association 
in London. 

In 1921 Squire paid a visit to the 
United States. His impressions were 
not favorable. He was shocked by the 
sights and sounds and smells of tlie 
Qiicago slaughter houses (about which 
he wrote a long “mirimed and unmetred" 
poem) ; and New York, he said, was 
“like a big poker game.” 

On December 15, 1932, he was honored 
at a dinner held in the Dorchester Hotel, 
in London, at which over five hundred 
men and women were present; authors, 
journalists, government officials, leaders 
of society’, and members of the nobility. 
G. K. Chesterton presided and proposed 
the toast, which was supported liy Sir 
William Rothenstcin and Duff Cooper, 
M. P. 

On June 3, 1933, Squire’s services 
to literature were officially recognized 
when he was knighted on the occasion 
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ot' King George’s sixty-eighth bir&day. 
The long list of birthday honors in- 
cluded, as is the custom, men of science, 
statesmen, artists, and industrialists, but 
Squire was the only representative of 
letters. Early in the autumn of the same 
j-ear, he went to Helsingfors to deliver 
a series of lectures on English literature, 
and to engage in one. of his favorite 
recreations : duck-shooting. 

Squire has established reputations in 
three fields: poetry, parod}', and the 
making of anthologies. 

As a poet, he began bj-^ translating 
Baudelaire, one of his early enthusiasms. 
His first volume. Poems and Baudelaire 
Flowers, which he later suppressed, was 
published in 1909 and consisted of trans- 
lations and original poems. He has since 
published nearly a score of volumes in 
the field of verse. 

As a parodist, Drinkwater regards 
Squire as “among the best of his time.” 
Theodore Maynard feels, however, that 
this skill has spoiled him as a lyric poet. 
“It would almost seem,” he says, “as 
tho this poet was not born, but made. 
He did not attempt to write an original 
line himself until he had pulled to 
pieces thousands of other people’s lines 
and had stuck them together again ac- 
cording to his own whimsical fancy. He 
knows far too much to be spontaneous. 
He cannot yield himself with simple 
abandon to his inspiration.” 

As an anthologist. Squire has been 
versatile and prolific. His Selections 
From Modern Poets and his Second 
Selections are tire best known of his 
efforts in this field and have gone thru 
eight and five printings, respectively. 

In the field of drama. Squire has not 
yet trusted himself alone, with the ex- 
ception of The Clozvn of Stratford, 
a one-act comedy. All his other plays 
have been written in collaboration. Of 
these, his collaboration with John Bald- 
erston, Berkeley Square, based on 
Heniy' James’ short story, "The Sense of 
me Past,” has been the most successful. 
First produced in London at the St. 
Martin’s Theatre on October 6, 1926, 
with Jean Forbes-Robertson and Law- 
rence^ Anderson in the leading roles, it 
has since had several revivals. In 1933 
It was made into a talking picture with 
Leslie Howard and Heather Angel. 


Squire, for the most part, has been 
well treated by critics. Robert Lynd is 
confident that he has “a secure place 
among the men of genius of today,” 
and jDrinkwater calls him “one of the 
most alert minds of his generation.” 
On the other hand, John Gould Fletcher, 
who freely admits Squire’s cleverness, 
feels that it is “only a pity that he has 
so few new ideas, and that he is con- 
tent instead with writing poems in which 
neither the idea nor the utterance is of 
the slightest importance.” 

J. C. Squire’s works : 

Poetry: Poems and Baudelaire Flowers, 
1909; The Three Hills and Other Poems, 
1913; Twelve Poems, 1916; The Survival 
of the Fittest and Other Poems, 1916; The 
Lily of Malud and Other Poems, 1917; 
Poems, 1918; The Birds and Other Poems, 
1919; The Moon, 1920; Poems: Second 
Series, 1921 ; American Poems and Others, 
1923; A New Song of the Bishop of London 
and the City Churches, 1924. 

Anthologies; A Book of Women’s Verse, 
1921 ; Selections From Modern Poets, 1921 ; 
Second Selections From Modern Poets, 1924 
(published together in one volume, 1930) ; 
"The Comic Muse, 1925; The Cambridge Book 
of Lesser Poets, 1927; Apes and Parrots, 
1930; Younger Poets of Today, 1932. 

Parody: Imaginary Speeches and Other 
Parodies in Prose and Verse, 1912; Steps 
to Parnassus and Other Parodies and Diver- 
sions, 1913: Tricks of the Trade, 1917; Col- 
lected Parodies, 1921. 

Biography: William the Silent, 1912. 

Criticism : Socialism and Art, 1907 ; The 
Gold Tree and Other Studies, 1917; Books 
in General, 1918 (Second Series, 1920 and 
Third Series, 1921); Life and Letters, 1920; 
Essays on Poetry, 1921 ; Books Reviewed, 
1922 (Second Series, 1923) ; Essays at Large, 
1923 ; The Collected Poems of James Elroy 
Flecker (editor) 1928. 

Fiction: The Grub Street Nights Enter- 
tainments, 1924. 

Drama: The Clown of Stratford, 1922; 
Robin Hood (with Joan R. Young) 1928; 
Pride and Prejudice (with Eileen Squire) 
1929; Berkeley Square (with John L. Bald- 
erston) 1929. 

Short Stories : Outside Eden, 1933. 

About J. C. Squire: 

Arrow, J. J. C. Squire vs. D. H. Lawrence; 
Lynd, R. Old and New Masters; Jilais, S. 
P. B. Books and Their IVriters; Maynard, T. 
Our Best Poets; Monro, H. Some Contem- 
porary Poets; Newbolt, Sir H. Neio Paths 
on Helicon; Priestley, J. B. Figures in Mod- 
ern Literature; Waugh, A. Tradition and 
Change; Williams, O. Contemporary Criti- 
cism of Literature; Williams-Ellis, A. An 
Anatomy of Poetry. 

Athenaeum 2:169 August 6, 1920; Bookman 
(London) 52:178 September 1917; 58:194 
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September 1920: 64:235 August 1923; 67:105 
November 1924; Commonweal 1:525 March iS, 
1925; Freeman 2:284 December l, 1920; Na- 
tion 112:438 March 23, 1921; New Sialesman 
19:150 May 13, 1922; 20:362 December 23, 
1922; Nexu York Times Book Review May 8, 
1921; March 19, 1922; January 28, 1923; 
August 12, 1923 : Jtlay 4, 1924 ; Poetry and the 
Play 11:348 April — June 192S; Saturday Re- 
view 140:405 October jo, 1925; 143:830 May 
28, 1927; Spectator 122:72 January' 18, 1919; 
128:343 March iS, 1922; Yale Review 12:643 
April 1923, 

Laurence Stallings 1S94- 

T AURENCE STALLINGS, Ameri- 
can playwright and critic, was born 
in Macon, Georgia, on November 25, 
1894, the son of Tucker and Aurora 
Brooks Stallings. lie received an A.B. 
degree from Wake Forest College of 
North Carolina in 1915 and worked for 
a time on the Atlanta Journal before 
enlisting in the United States Army. 

As a captain in the marines, Stallings 
was seriously wounded while leading an 
attack upon the German positions at 
Belleau Wood in France in June 1918 
and his right leg had to be amputated. 
After many months of hospitalization, 
he found himself back in civilian life, 
not only a crijjple, but with only a small 
pension on which to support himself and 
his wife, ndiorn he married on March 6, 
1919. She was Helen Potcat, of Wake 
Forest. (Thej: have two children, Sylvia 
and Diana.) 

For a while he lived in Washington, 
D.C., where he had a job on the Wash- 
ington Times and took an Id. Sc. degree 
at Georgetown University in 1922. 

In 1922 Stallings went to New York 
and joined the staff of the Nezo York 
World. I-Iis advance on the World was 
as rapid as his beginning was lowly. 
Starting as a copy-reader, he bccarnc an 
assistant dramatic critic in a few months, 
and then the theatre reporter. Presentlj’ 
he was a feature writer, contributing 
three times a week a book review under 
the soon familiar heading of ‘‘The First 
Reader,” which led eventuall}' to his 
appointment as literary editor of the 
World. 

A fellow staff member on the World 
was Maxwell Anderson, an editorial 
writer with playwriting ambitions, who 
saw in Stallings’ reminiscences of the 


marines in France the material for a 
play. One da}' Anderson appeared with 
the draft of three acts, the theme of 
which was the struggle between a cap- 
tain and a top sergeant for the affections 
of a girl. Stallings took the manuscript 
written by Anderson, who had seen no 
war service himself and therefore could 
not write about it first hand, and went 
energetically to work. He made tire 
marines .talk like marines and he con- 
r'e'rted the second-act dugout scene into 
a realistic thing. Together Stallings and 
Anderson polished it off in a high fever 
of enthusiasm, spending little time in 
rationalizing episodes or perfecting char- 
acter. Time so spent, in the opinion of 
the New York Times, “would have been 
time spent in taking aw'ay from the play 
its real strength and truth.” 

The day the typewritten manuscript 
was ready, Stallings encountered Ale.y- 
ander Woollcolt, the dramatic critic, in 
the Hotel Brevoort in New York. Over 
the coffee cups, Stallings told Woollcott 
that he and Anderson liad just finished 
a play and he wondered how to get it to 
the attention of Lionel Barrymore or 
Arthur Hopkins, his manager. At this 
moment, ns the Times relates the story, 
Arthur Hopkins entered the room. 
Hopkins was persuaded against his cus- 
tomary procedure to read the play that 
same night, with ‘the result that contracts 
were signed and advance royalties paid 
immediately. 

JFJiot Price Glory, produced by Hop- 
kins in 1924, was a sensational success 
in New York and on a tour of the coun- 
try- The cast was made up of twenty- 
six soldiers and one girl, the outstanding 
character being hard-boiled Captain 
Flagg, played by Louis Wolheim. Hop- 
kins inserted a note in the theatre pro- 
gram to the effect that .soldiers didn’t 
mean anything by their profanity and 
that it was employed to preserve veri- 
similitude. An abortive interference by 
the police at the instance of busybodies 
only brought the crowds in greater 
numbers. 

Two more plays by Stallings and An- 
derson were produced in the following 
year, 1925, with scant success.^ First 
Plight, which was based on an incident 
in tlie life of Andrew Jackson, lacked 
“the force and the speed as well as the 
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•timeliness” of its predecessor, in the 
opinion of the Nation. And with The 
Buccaneer^ which had for its hero Mor- 
gan, the seventeenth centui^^ pirate, the 
collaboration came to a close, except for 
an unproduced play in 1926 called Deep 
River. Stallings’ and Anderson’s Three 
American Plays appeared in book form 
in 1926. 

Meanwhile, in 1924,' about the time 
IFhat Price Glory urns presented, Stall- 
ings published a novel. Plumes, in which 
lie sought to picture his feelings, not so 
much about war, as about the aftermath 
of war. The reviewers found it an 
almost undiluted record of personal 
anguish, "absorbing and terrible” ; a book 
"written obviously because the author 
could not contain the resentment con- 
suming him against an evil of life,” and 
as such, an achievement. Of this novel 
20,000 copies were sold and after nine 
years it remained Stallings’ only solo 
creative work to be published. 

Turning to the cinema for his medium, 
Stallings devised a scenario for a war 
film,^ The Big Parade, which packed 
movie houses for many months all over 
Ae country in 1925-26 and > he followed 
it with another picture. Old Ironsides. 

Said the Bookman in 1926: “Stallings 
has done an amazing thing. In three 


mediums-^the play, tire novel, and the 
motion picture — he has shown that he 
could report life in a way that was 
emotionally satisfying and yet intellec- 
tually believable. He has a great creative 
mind, sharpened by the War, driven by 
nerves, and aided by a profound basic 
honest)L” 

In 1926 Stallings relinquished his posi- 
tion on the World, turning “The First 
Reader” over to Harry Hansen, and 
went to live on a farm in his native 
Georgia. His dramatization of Ernest 
Hemingway’s war novel, A Farewell to 
Arms, was a failure on the New York 
stage in 1930. During 1930-1932 he 
acted as book columnist for the New 
York Sun. 

A fourth medium for his ironic com- 
mentary on bloodshed wms added by 
Stallings in 1933 when he completed the 
task of editing a book of some five 
hundred photographs entitled The First 
World War. The publishers’ foreword 
to the book stated: 

“As general editor, Mr. Laurence 
Stallings advised the technical editor and 
the publishers on the basic pattern of 
the book, consulted with them on the 
main points of emphasis, wrote the 
captions for the pictures, checked the 
layouts, and wrote the introduction.” 

Stallings, in his introduction, called 
the work “a camera record of chaos, 
with the reader annoyed by only the 
briefest captions.” The book became a 
best seller and was lauded as a work 
“honestly conceived” and “intelligently 
executed.” The publication date found 
Stallings traveling temporarily in Europe. 

Laurence Stallings’ works: 

Plays in Collaboration With Maxwell 
Anderson (with dates of production) : What 
Price Glory? 1924: First Flight, 1925 : The 
Buccaneer, 1925. 

Books: Plumes (novel) 1924: Three Amer- 
ican Plays (with Maxwell Anderson) 1926; 
The First World War: A Photographic His- 
tory (editor) 1933. 

About Laurence Stallings: 

Littell, R. Read America First; Readings 
From the American Mercury. 

Bookman 63:261 May 1926; Current Opin- 
ion 77:617 November 1924; Literary Digest 
83:30 October 4, 1924: Nation 121:390 Oc- 
tober 7, 1925; New Republic 64:208 October 
8, 1930; Outlook 142:18 January 6, 1926. 
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George Sterling 1S69-1926 

G eorge sterling, American 

poet, was born on December _1, 
1869, at Sag Harbor, a small village in 
Suffolk count}-, located a hundred miles 
east of New York City on Gardner’s 
Ba}- in Long Island. His parents were 
George Ansel Sterling and Mary Parker 
Havens Sterling. 

He was educated at several small 
private and public schools in the East, 
and at St. Charles College, in Ellicott 
City, Marr-land. At college, he studied 
English under John Bannister Tabb, 
better known as Father Tabb, who had 
a varied career as Confedei'ate soldier, 
musician, poet, priest, and professor. 
Tabb was an inspiring teacher, and to 
him Sterling was indebted for his early 
love of letters and for his desire to be- 
come a poet. He never tired of ex- 
pressing his gratitude to Tabb, who was 
the first to recognize tliat he had the 
"soul of a true poet,” even before he 
began writing poetr}'. Sterling was a 
member of the football team, and day 
after day during practice, Father Tabb 
came to the field. While his pupil was 
engaged in the more strenuous task of 
carrying out the instructions of the 
coach, Tabb would wait patiently — until 
he caught Sterling’s eye. Then he would 
beckon to him, and of course the youth 
had to obey. “Take this, George,” Tabb 
would say, "and memorize it. When 
}-ou have it by heart, come and recite 
it to me.” The “tliis” was Keats’ “On 
First Looking Into Chapman’s Homer,” 
or Shelley’s “Skylark,” or Lanier’s 
“Tampa Robins,” or short poems by 
IVordsworth, Coleridge, Tenn}'son, and 
others. In this way. Sterling said, Tabb 
stored his mind with masterpieces of 
l}'ric poetry and made him conscious of 
the beauty of words. 

Soon after his graduation. Sterling 
moved to the Pacific Coast. In 1890 he 
went to Oakland, California, to work 
in the real estate office of his itncle, 
Frank C. Havens. Three years later, 
he met Joaquin Miller, Jack Lonfion, 
and Ambrose Bierce, who was to be\his 
strongest literal-}- influence. On Febru- 
ary 7, 1896, he married Caroline Rsind, 
of Oakland. The marriage was, aprtar- 
entlj-, a happy one until 1914, nffien 


Sterling and his wife separated because 
of temperamental difficulties. In 1918, 
after carefully arran^ng her affairs, and 
leaving notes for friends in whicli she 
expressed her final wishes, Caroline' 
Sterling committed suicide by taking 
poison. 

For ten years, from 1898 to 1908, 
Sterling acted as private secretar}- to 
his uncle. At the beginning of tliis 
period, with no intention of becoming 
a poet, he devoted himself earnestlv 
and capably to his business duties, altli'o 
he found them distasteful. 

Sterling’s first volume of poetry, The 
Testimony of the Suns, appeared in 
November 1903. It consisted of a poeti- 
cal dedication to Ambrose Bierce and 
forty-three poems, most of tliem short, 
with the exception of the first, “Me- 
morial Day 1901,” and the twelfth, 
whicli gave the book its title. Of per- 
sonal and autobiographical interest are 
the verses. To Miss Constance Crawley 
in Everyman, To hly Wife, To My 
Sister, and On Reading the Poems of 
Father Tabb. A second edition was 
called for in November 1904, and a 
third in October 1907. Sterling did not 
become prominent, however, until the 
publication of A IVinc of JVbardry, 
whicli Bierce called one of the greatest 
poems ever produced in America, and 
wortliy of being placed beside the best 
Avork of Coleridge, Keats, and Poe — a 
view that contrasts with the statement 
of John Gould Fletcher that it is "sheer 
drivel.” Bierce submitted the manuscript 
to Harper's, Scribner’s, Atlantic, Cen- 
tury, Metropolitan, and Boohlovcr's 
Magazine. After they all rejected it, 
Bierce published it himself, in the Cos- 
mopolitan in the summer of 1907. After 
that Sterling’s volumes appeared with 
almost yearly regularity. 

Sterling died on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 17, 1926, a suicide by poison at the 
Bohemian Club in San Francisco. In 
every detail, he followed tlie last actions 
of his wife in doing awa}- with liimself. 
He burned many of his papers and left 
others, arranged in neat piles, with in- 
structions to his friends concerning 
personal business matters. He rvas 
found dead in his room at the club, 
where he had lived for several years. 
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The room was a gift to him, for life, 
from one of his admirers, (According 
to Upton Sinclair, the club was “a 
place of satyrs, and the worst environ- 
ment that could have been imagined un- 
der the circumstances.”) His body was 
discovered at noon b^' club attendants 
who reported to the manager that they 
had not been able to arouse him and 
that he had not left his room for three 
days. An empty bottle of cyanide of 
potassium was lying near his hed. It 
developed that he had been ill for some 
time without consulting his regular 
ph 3 ’sician, altho he was visited by several 
medical members of the club. 

Various reasons have been offered for 
Sterling’s suicide: depression, discour- 
agement, dipsomania, and poverty. A 
note, written to a friend two weeks 
before his death, seems to confirm the 
latter explanation: “I’ve been working 
desperatcl}’’ at prose for three months, 
but I’ve made a little money that I 
need.” Frank Belknap Long, Jr., wrote: 
“He was too fine and brave a spirit to 
quail before mere poverty, and like most 
poets he did not live altogether for the 
things of this world, but he was not a 
pung man, and the smallness of his 
income unquestionably caused him a 
great deal of anxiety." 

His death called forth prose tributes 
from Charmian (Mrs. Jack) London 
and Upton Sinclair, and poetical tributes 
from Ina Coolbrith, the Poet-Laureate 
of Califoniia, Witter B\'nncr, Edwin 
Markham, Idella Purnell, Robinson Jef- 
fers, Charles Erskine Scott Wood, and 
others. 

Whatever disagreement there may be 
as to the quality of Sterling’s work — 
Theodore Dreiser mentions his Lilith 
in the same breath with Euripides, 
Aeschylus, Shakespeare, and Shelley, 
whereas Harriet hlonroc notes that he 
“deals in things of tinsel and fustian, 
the fripperj' of a by-gone fashion” — 
there seems to be complete agreement 
among those who knew him as to the 
quality of his character. “Tlierc tvas 
not a mean or ungenerous impulse in his 
entire make-up. The only man that 
George Sterling ever short-changed was 
himself,” wrote Charles Caldwell Dobie. 
All his friends — "he had more than any 
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Other man 1 ever knew,” said Sinclair — 
loved ‘him for his kindness, his sym- 
pathy, and his unusual modesty, which 
showed itself in his absolute unwilling- 
ness to capitalize cither his striking 
physical appearance or the tremendous 
popularity that he enjoyed, at least in 
California. Altho often appealed to, he 
refused to join any efi’orts to publicize 
himself or his work. 

Sterling was, as implied above, strik- 
ingly handsome, Inez Haynes Irwin de- 
.scribes him as “a combination of Ham- 
let and forest-faun” with a “beautiful, 
long-featured medieval face.” To Ger- 
trude Atherton, he always seemed “born 
out of time and place, a reincarnation 
perhaps from the Athens of the Fourth 
or Third Century B. C.” Will Invin 
writes that “he hail the body of Mercury 
and the face of Dante — the gay light- 
somcness of the Greek god and the tragic 
intensity of the Roman seer.” “Fie 
looks like a Greek coin run over by a 
Roman chariot,”' was Jack London’s 
crj'ptic description. 

Possessed of great physical strength, 
a lover of outdoor life and of the sea, 
and a champion swimmer. Sterling was 
b)' all accounts as gentle as he was 
powerful. There was one subject, how- 
ever, on which he would become “rabid,” 
and that was the topic of reformers. 
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WliL-ncvcr tlicy were menfioned, he lost 
all traces of mildness. 

Politically a Socialist, and firmly con- 
vinced that Socialism alone could cure 
the ills of society, he could never be 
persuaded to mi.\ his politics with his 
poetry. Art and propaganda, he main- 
tained, were on two different levels, and, 
as he saw it, they could not come to- 
gether without injury to one or both. 
For his complete devotion to the theory 
of art-for-art’s-sake, according to Sin- 
clair, Ambrose Bierce is directly respon- 
sible. But Sinclair also recalls that there 
were a few occasions on which Sterling 
allowed his humanity to overcome his 
judgment: “He would go about the 
streets of New York on a winter night, 
and come back without his overcoat, 
because he had given it to some poor 
wretch on the bread-line ; he would be 
shivering, not with cold, but with hor- 
ror and grief, and would break all the 
art-for-art’s-sake rules, and pour out 
some lines of passionate indignation, 
which he refused to consider poetr)-, 
but which I assured him would outlive 
his fancy stuflf.” 

The radicalism of his political and 
economic views finds no reflection in 
his poetry, which is conservative in the 
sense that it follows the standard or 
traditional types and metres. 

His own tastes are suggested by one 
of his longer poems, “Music," in which 
he mentions as his favorites Keats, 
Poe, Milton, Homer, Shelley, and Sap- 
pho. Of contemporary poets, he was 
keenly enthusiastic about Robinson Jef- 
fers. “Have you read Tamar?” was a 
question always on his lips. “You don’t 
know Tamar? It is unquestionably the 
greatest poem of our time. . . Robinson 
Jeffers is a Titan of a poet, perhaps 
the greatest of living poets. Tamar is 
an amazing performance — its theme, its 
handling. I will see that j'ou get a copy.” 

Sterling was a member of the Bo- 
hemian Club, the Family Club of San 
Francisco, and the Athenian and Ruskin 
Clubs of Oakland. The latter was an 
association of artists and writers with 
Socialist leanings. Fie frequently read 
his poems at their meetings. 

A considerable amount of Sterling's 
writing has not yet appeared in book- 
form. Published in periodicals under 


various pen-names, it is probable that 
much of it may be permanently lost, 
because of the difficulty of identifying ii. 
He contributed over si.x hundred poetry 
reviews, over two hundred articles, and 
more than seventy short stories to vari- 
ous magazines. John Bierce, William 
Appleton, Thomas Porter, and Miguel 
Williams were some of the names "that 
he used, and his friends claim that he 
wrote under many others. One of his 
early short stories, “An Old Man,’’ he 
thought "so terrible” that he rc-typed 
it very carefully, wrapped it up in 
several thicknesses of heavy paper, and 
then buried it in the sand dunes back 
of the Sunset trail. 

Between 1903 and 1926, Sterling wrote 
twelve volumes of lyric poetry (one 
published after his death), live volumes 
of dramatic poetrv', and a critical work, 
a study of Robinson Jeffers. 

In 1928 Upton Sinclair published 
Sterling’s Soniicis to Craig. They were 
written to Sinclair’s second wife Mary 
(Craig Kimbrough) with whom Sterl- 
ing was openly and Jiopelessly in love. 
These sonnets, according to Sinclair, 
are “the most beautiful in the world.” 
Other critics have been less enthusiastic. 

II. s. R. 

George Sterling’s works: 

Poetry: The Testimony of the Suns, 1903; 
A Wine of Wiz.irdry, 1907; Tlie House of 
Orchids, 1911; Beyond The Breakers, 1914; 
Ode on the Opening of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, 1915; Tlic Evanes- 
cent City, 1915; The Caged Eagle, 1916; 
Yoscinile, 1916; The Binding of the Beast, 
1917; Thirty-Five Sonnets, 1917; Sails and 
Mirage, 1921; Selected Poems, 1923; Sonnets 
to Craig, ipzS. 

Plays and AIasques: The Triumph of 
Bohemia, 1907; Twilight of the Kings, 191S: 
Lilith, 1919; Rosamund, 1920; Truth, 1923. 

Criticism and Biography ; Robinson Jef- 
fers, 1926. 

About George Sterling: 

Holliday, R. C. Literary Laiic.r and Other 
Byzaays; Untermeyer, L. American Poetry 
Since 1900. 

Bookman 66:30 September 1927; Boston 
Transcript August 2.“;, 1923: May 12, 1026; 
Freeman 7:548 August 15, 1923; Literary Rc- 
vieiv of the New York Evening Post August 
18, 1923; May 22, 1926; Nexv York Times 
Book Review June lO, 1923; August 22, 1926; 
Overland ^lonthly 83:333 September 1925: 
85:69 March 1927; 85:324 November 1027; 
II5 :357 December 1927 ; Poetry 7 :307 March 
1916: University of California Chronicle 31: 
404 October 1929. 
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L. A. G. Strong 1896~ 

Autobiographical sketch of Leonard Al- 
fred George Strong, British novelist and 
poet: 

T WAS born on the 8th of March, 1896, 
in the parish of Ptympton, in Devon. 
My father is half West Country Eng- 
lish and half Connaught Irish, my mother 
altogether Irish, from Dublin and ■ the 
North. When I was seven my parents 
moved out to the' healthier air of South- 
ern Dartmoor. There I grew up in the 
wild and lovely country' that makes the 
background for my first novel, Dcwcr 
Rides. I made friends with the country' 
folk, as with the Irish fisher folk: and 
this mongrelism has given me two homes, 
two dialects, and two voices. We were 
not well off. I had to work hard, and 
contribute to the cost of my education 
by winning a scholarship from my Ply'- 
mouth preparatory' school to Brighton 
College, and, five years later, a scholar- 
ship from there to Wadham College, 
O.vford. An illness contracted when I 
was fifteen left me delicate: I broke 
down while at O.xford, was rejected by 
a record number of medical tribunals 
during the War, and finally got permis- 
sion to leave Oxford and do civilian work 
till the War ended. Then I went back, 
and spent a last y'ear (largely' in a bath 
chair) taking my' degree. 

The first literary effort of mine I can 
remember, bar a few short celebrations 
of the lives of woodlice, caterpillars, 
fleas, and suchlike, none of which are 
e.xtant, was a ballad in so-called Chau- 
cerian language about a sow. It was 
written in eight-line stanzas, the last line 
of each being “Amelia y'e aged SOWE” ; 
and it related witli much gusto the ter- 
rible fate which overtook two small boy's 
who used an air-gun at Amelia’s expense. 
I liked the ballad very' much. My' par- 
ents, I believe, liked it too: but their 
only' reaction at the time was to censure 
me for having called the sow after Gran- 
ny. I protested almost with tears that 
no disrespect was intended, for I wor- 
shipped my Granny' : but — there it was — 
Amelia did seem to me tire perfect name 
for a sow whose outlook on life and 
u'hose demise were in accord with the 
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best-accepted tenets of Victorian moral- 
ity. 

My' Granny lived in Ireland. Readers 
of The Garden will find a portrait of 
her, and another of my' Grandfather, 
They' will find a good deal that bears on 
my early life, and a good deal that does 
not. I used indeed to go over to Glas- 
thule, in County Dublin, for Uvo months 
eveiy summer : I used to spend the time 
between my grandparents’ house and my 
uncle’s. I was put in the charge of a 
lame fisherman called Paddy Kennedy', 
who is still living in Glasthule, tho not 
as well in health as I should like to see 
him. I used to penetrate the poorest 
hovels, ride in the Wicklow Mountains, 
and fish for conger eels : but do not take 
The Garden for an autobiography, nor 
tlie parents in it for my parents, nor a 
good many things in it for the things 
which happened to me. 

Oxford, with the assistance of such 
men as T. W. Earp, Aldous Huxley', and 
Wilfred Roland Childe, put some much 
needed polish on an ingenuous y'okel, 
who spent his postwar year in the com- 
pany of Edmund Blunden, Robert 
Graves, Richard Hughes, Edward 
O’Brien, A. E. Coppard, and many an- 
other, who were either undergraduates 
or residing at Oxford. Then by good 
luck W. B. Yeats, liking my' first book 
of verse, asked me to come and see him. 
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1 owe more to him than to any man 
living, and my intense admiration for 
his work was reinforced by my ititcnse 
admiration for himself. By tliis tnne 
I had become a schoolmaster, teaching 
English and the Classics at a famous 
Oxford school. I was there twelve years, 
and left two summers a,go, reluctantly, 
when teaching and writing would no 
longer lie down together. (A great deal 
of The Garden was written in forty- 
minute spells before breakfast.) Now 
I am on my own entirely. 

B}’ w.ay of sidelines, 1 have been a 
theatrical cartoonist, and an agent for 
interviewing prospective men and women 
teachers. 1 have acted in Irish plays, 
and sing Irish and Devon folk-songs 
reasonably well. 1 once sang pscud- 
onymously in a London restaurant, dc- 
I'iving a disproportionate satisfaction 
from this rather absurd achievement. 
For the rest, I am fond of swimming and 
fond of the country, and go every sum- 
mer to a remote corner of the Western 
Highlands. This corner is the scene of 
The Jealous Ghost. 

People and places arc the source of 
my work, both in prose and verse — and 
this remark is not the truism it seems, 
for I do not distinginsh as sharply be- 
tween a place and a person as most 
people seem to do. Real people arc 
places to me as much as persons : I 
want to see them, as I want to sec the 
places I am fond of, in all weathers and 
at all times of the year. Country people 
give me more than writers, and countrj’ 
places than towns. One of my best 
friends is a farmer who was once spar- 
ring partner to Johnny Summers and 
Bombardier Billy Wells. I have always 
been lucky in making and keeping women 
friends, and I was luckiest of all in my 
marriage. I am superstitious, not ad- 
venturous, sometimes clairvoyant (espe- 
cially where women arc concerned), bad 
at hiding ni}’ feelings, and am immoder- 
ately amused at bucolic jests and the 
knockabout side of life in general. 

L. A. G. Strong’s works; 

PoE.Ms: Dublin D.ays, if)2i ; TIic Lowerj' 
Koad, 1924: Difficult Love, 1927; At GIcnaii 
Cro.ss, 1928: Norllicrn Light, 1930; Selected 
I oems, 193J. 


Shokt Stories: Doyle’s Rock, 1925: The 
English Captain, 1920; Don Juan .and the 
Wheelbarrow. 1032. 

Xovr.i.s: Dewer Rides, 1020; The Jealous 
Ghost, 1030: The Garden. 1031; The llrotber«, 
19,32; Sea Wall, 1033, 

Criticism : Common Sense About Roctn’. 
1931; A Letter to W. B. Yeats, 1032; Life ui 
English Literature (in collaboration willi 
Monica Redlich) 1032. 

Stories for Cnu.i'Rrx : Patricia Comes 
Home, 1929; The Old Argo, 1931; King 
Richard’s Land, 1933. 

Privatei-Y Prixteu Booki.ets: D.allington 
Rhaanes, into; Twice Four, 1921; Says tbc 
Muse to Me, Says She. 1022; Eight Poems, 
1023: Seven, 1024: Seven Verses, 1925; Clirist- 
ma.s, 19.30: March Evening, 1932; The Big 
Man. 1931. 

Poetry .•Xnthoi.ocies EniTKn nv Strong: By 
Ilauntcd Stream (anthologa- of modern Eng- 
lish poets) 1925: Best Poems of 1923-19^1, 
1927; Best Poems of 1927, 192S. 

About L. A. G. Strong: 

Strong, L. A. G. The Eig Man (see fore- 
word by A. E. Coppard). 

Dookiitn)! 73:570 2\ugnst 1931. 


Frnneis Stunrt 1902- 

Autobiographical .sketch of Franci.s Stu- 
art, Irish author: 

T WAS born of Ulster parents in Aus- 
tralia on April 29, 1902, and went 
to school at Rugby. I look part in the 
Irish civil war and was captured hy 
Government troops during the street 
fighting in Dublin. I was sent to Mary- 
borough Military prison. The conditiotis 
were appalling there and after putting 
up with them for a rveek or so we 
decided to burn down the prison as a 
protest. At a given signal we ripped 
the stuffing from our mattresses and with 
boards ripped from the floor set fire to 
the cells and rushed out into the com- 
pound. The guards, probably thinking 
we were trying an escape under a screen 
of smoke, opened .fire, killing one prisoner 
and wounding several. After remaining 
all day and night in the compound in 
continuous rain we were forced to return 
to the gutted, building where we spent 
many months. At one time I went thru 
a ten-day hunger strike. 

I am married to Iscult, a niece ' of 
Madame Maud Gonne whose husband. 
Major MacBride, was executed after the 
1916 rebellion. We first met when I 
had come to Dublin soon after I left 
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school at Rugby. We eloped together 
to London because of our families’ op- 
position. We have two children. 

I learnt to fly some years ago in one 
of the first civil airplanes to come to 
Ireland. Looking back I think it was 
a very poor machine tho I did not realize 
that then. It always used to take half 
an hour of swinging before the engine 
would fire. I was verj' sorry when it 
was finally wrecked and I don’t think 
I have ever enjoyed flying so much in 
any other plane. The same perversity 
makes me like the old cars which I buy 
and tinker at until I get them to an 
e.Ntraordinary degree of efficiency. 

I have traveled a bit in Germany and 
Austria, spent some time in Vienna 
which is the loveliest city I have ever 
seen. I have worked at Lourdes as a 
brancadier looking after the sick. That 
was some of the hardest work I ever 
did, often starting at six in the morning 
and going on till midnight or later when 
there was a rush of pilgrims. But it 
. was fine somehow, and I was very happ}'. 

I became a Catholic when I married. 
Now I live in Glendalough which I de- 
scribed in Pigeon Irish. I had a poultrj' 
farm up to a year or two ago. I gave 
it Up so as to give more time to writing. 
I like going racing, tinkering with en- 
gines, automobile or airplane, and for 


the most part I find the company of chil- 
dren more interesting than grown-ups. 

I am especially interested in the train- 
ing of race-horses, and usually keep one 
or two when financial circumstances per- 
mit. At the present time I have a good 
two-year-old called “Galamac,” a name 
taken from my novel Pigeon Irish. Some 
da)' I plan to write a book about racing 
and race-horses, in which there will be 
no women. 

I don’t like too much “serious discus- 
sion.” I like frankly bad books, so long 
as they are exciting, and I think I appre- 
ciate really good ones when I see them, 
but I believe that there are far too many 
books that are neither one nor the other. 

I consider William Faulkner about the 
best American novelist. 

I have published a volume of poems 
called We Have Kept the Faith which 
was awarded a prize by the Ro 3 'aI Irish 
Academy, W. B. Yeats and George Rus- 
sell {“/E”) being judges. In addition to 
Pigeon Irish I am the author of an 
earlier novel called Women and God, 
not published in the United States, The 
Coloured Dome, and Try the Sky. 

My idea in writing is to find a sort 
of harmony in all the strange adventures 
and contradictions of life. To find if 
possible and demonstrate what is the key 
to happiness. 

Francis Stuart’s works: 

We Have Kept the Faith (poems) 1923; 
Women and God, 1930; Pigeon Irish, 1932; 
The Coloured Dome, 1932; Try the Sky, 1933: 
Men Crowd Me Round (play, produced by 
the Abbey Theatre, Dublin) 1933; Glory, 
1933 - 

Montague Summers 1880- 

Autobiographical sketch of Rev. Alphon- 
sus Joseph-Mary Augustus Montague 
Summers, English authority on Restora- 
tion drama, witchcraft, and demonology : 

B orn lO April, ISSO, at Clifton 
Down, Bristol. Younger and sole 
surviving son of the late Augustus Wil- 
liam Summers, J. P. Was educated at 
Clifton College, Clifton, and at Trinity 
College, Oxford, reading chiefly Classics 
and (in private study) English. At Ox- 
ford I came under the influence and 
enjoyed the friendship of Professor 
Robinson Ellis, Fellow of Trinity C 0 I-' 
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lege and Corpus Professor of Latin, 
whose genius and enthusiasm notably 
increased and fostered my early love for 
Latin literature. At tliis time I read 
deeply in the later Latin poets of the 
Italian Renaissance, Poliziano, Pontano, 
Sannazzaro, Vida, Bembo, Flaminio, 
Molsa, and the rest, as also in the later 
Latin writers of prose, whose style I 
infinitely preferred and still prefer to 
tlie chilly correctness of Cicero. I fully 
share in this respect the sympathies of 
des Esseintes and Ale.xander Pope, 

Another well-known figure at Oxford 
to whom I owe much in the formation 
of my tastes, literary and liturgical, was 
Hartwell de la Garde Grissell, Chamber- 
lain of Honour to three Popes, Pius IX, 
Leo XHI, and Pius X, who died at 
Rome, 10 Tune, 1907, Iitglcsc Jtaliauato 
Ilia Santo, 

I count ny' admiration for and con- 
stant study of the works of John Ad- 
dington S 3 ’monds as of paramount im- 
portance in influencing my love of litera- 
ture and in tlie moulding of my own 
style. 

I gave several years of concentrated 
study of theolog}', and after ordination 
I worked for some time in the slums of 
London as also on more than one coun- 
try mission. 

For healtli’s sake I resided abroad 
during considerable periods, mainl)' in 
Ital}^ and the Soutli of France, onlj' 
A'isiting England for a month or two at 
infrequent intervals. Ital}' I had always 
passionatel 3 ' loved, and there is no place 
dearer to me than Venice. 

Even when a mere lad at school I 
had alwa 3 ’s been writing essa 3 's, stories, 
poems, plays; but with tlie exception of 
a few verses and tlieological studies 
contributed anon 3 'mousl 3 ’^ to magazines 
and journals, and one book of Poems 
issued in 1907, I did not publish any 
work until tlie spring of 1914, when 
that great Elizabethan scliolar — the last 
of our Elizabethan scholars, I often 
think — Artliur Henr 3 ' Bullen pressed me 
to edit for his house, the Shakespeare 
Head Press of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Buckingham’s The Rehearsal and the 
works of Mrs. Aphra Beliii, whom I 
had entliusiasticall 3 ' suggested to him. 


During a visit to Stratford-upon-Avon 
in 1912 I had many long talks upon lit- 
erature with A. H. Bullen, and he was 
insistent that I should undertake an 
edition of The Rehearsal for his press. 

I suggested h'Irs. Behn, whose work was 
so neglected, so entirely forgotten, and 
we agreed that Buckingham should come 
first and Mrs. Behn should follow. 

I had alwa 3 's especially loved the 
Restoration xieriod and Restoration lit- 
erature. When I was twelve years old 
I bought the Congreve Dryden’s Dram- 
atic IVorks, 6 volumes, 1735, which 1 
have yet, witli its worn covers, literally 
drooping to pieces. And now, fort 3 ' years 
later, I have edited Drydcii's Dramatic 
JVork's, six volumes, 1932. The one joy 
of my boyhood was to prowl among old 
bookshops, turning over the twopenny 
stalls, and asking, unwearied in the 
quest: “Have 3 ’ou an 3 ' old plays?" Be- 
fore I was sixteen I had read well-nigh 
all the Restoration dramatists, not to 
mention the romances of Mile, dc 
Scudery and La Calprenede. 

The publication of my editions of The 
Rehearsal and particularly of Mrs. Behn, 
six volumes, 1915, attracted a good deal 
of attention. Unhappily on the eve of the 
issue of Mrs.' Behn, tliere broke out 
the Great War, bringing dela 3 's and 
difficulties among tlie least of its evils. 
At any rate ilfrs. Behn gained me the 
friendship of that very great scholar and 
high authorit 3 ' on all literar 3 ^ matters 
pertaining to the Restoration, the late 
Mr. G. Thorn-Drury, K. C., and above 
all the friendship of Sir Edmund Gosse. 
in itself an honor and inspiration of the 
highest degree. For Gosse was one of 
the great critics, one of the great writers 
of English, a master to be ranked with 
Hazlitt and Lamb. To tlie Idndness — 
and the criticism — of Edmund Gosse 1 
owe more than I can very well venture 
to express without seeming hyperbole. 

In 1916 I was elected a Fellow of the 
Ro 3 'al Society of Literature, before 
which bod 3 ' I first lectured on 24 Janu- 
ar 3 ', 1917, upon one of m 3 ' favorite 
authors: "A Great Mistress of Romance: 
Ann Radcliffe 1764-1823.” This paper 
was printed in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature: Second 
Xewj,' Volume XXXV. 
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For many years I had urged that the 
real test of. the worth of dramatic lit- 
erature is performance in the theatre, 
that a play to be appreciated must be 
acted in its entiret}' upon the boards, 
not left to become a mere quarrj' for 
pedants with no knowledge of nor in- 
terest in the stage, a danger which in 
the past has much damaged and even 
today is yet assailing the Elizabethan 
drama. More than once I was answered 
by the academics and the puritans that 
such a test was impossible, no Restoration 
comedy could ever again be tolerated by 
any audience. In 1916 the State Societ}', 
London, approached me suggesting that 
the experiment I advocated should be 
made. Congreve’s The Double Dealer 
was the piece finally selected, and tho it 
was desired by some members of the 
Committee that this comedy should be 
acted in a bowdlerized version upon the 
conventional School for Scandal lines' I 
insisted upon Congreve being played 
without cuts, and in so far as modern 
conditions of the theatre would permit, 
as it would have been given at the 
Theatre Royal in November 1693. ' Ac- 
cordingly The Double Dealer was thus 
revived after an interval of more than a 
century and a half at the Queen’s 
Theatre, London, on 14 May, 1916. This 
presentation of a comedy which had not 
been seen for 170 years, given in the 


manner of its original production, 
aroused the greatest interest, an interest 
which has never flagged. In succeeding 
years the State Society gave other com- 
edies bj' Congreve and Vanbrugh, and 
this resulted in the foundation in 1919 
of “The Phoenix,” a society formed for 
the adequate presentation of the plays 
of the older dramatists. Our president 
was Lady Cunard, and from 1919 to 
1924, whilst I was intimately connected 
with the Phoenix as director and chair- 
man, one and twenty pla 3 'S of Jonson, 
Webster, Dryden, Congreve, Wycherley, 
Otway, and other dramatists were pro- 
duced. It was said by one critic that 
the Phoenix created a revolution in Eng- 
lish taste. Another writer said in the 
year of grace 1923 that the Phoenix 
had made old plays as fashionable as 
opera was before the War. 

In the autumn of 1924 Ladj' Cunard 
threw up her presidentship, and at the 
same time I resigned from the Phoenix, 
which a year later came to an abrupt 
but not an une.xpected end. 

In 1925 I acted as adviser to the 
Renaissance Theatre which gave several 
interesting revivals, and in November 
of that year to complete the full cycle 
of Congreve’s plays I organized one 
special performance of The Mourning 
Bride. 

In October 1923 my edition of Con- 
greve in four volumes was one of the 
earliest publications of the Nonesuch 
Press. Sir Edmund Gosse was wont to 
sa}' that this edition of Congreve (in 
conjunction with the Phoenix revivals) 
once and for all directed the attention 
of English scholars, writers, and readers 
to the Restoration. 

In 1924 I edited W 3 'cherley in four 
volumes, for the Nonesuch Press; and 
in 1926, the Works of Thomas Otivay, 
in three volumes, which won me an 
immortal compliment from Gosse. 

Published in October 1926, The His- 
tory of Witchcraft and Demonology 
caused a sensation and was a “best 
seller.” It was written from what 
people are pleased to call a “medieval” 
standpoint, an absolute and complete 
belief in the supernatural, and hence in 
witchcraft. 

After a residence for health’s sake of 
some years at Hove, Sussex, I have been 
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since 1930 living at Oxford in order to 
work at the Bodleian Library, where I 
am engaged in daily research. 

In February 1931 I produced in the 
Hall of Lincoln College, Oxford, Sir 
William Davenant’s first play. The Trag- 
edy of Albovhic, which had hitherto 
never been performed. DavenaiU was a 
member of Lincoln College, and the trag- 
edy was acted by undergraduates of 
Lincoln. 

I now [April 1933] have in press 
The IVcrczuolf, a study of lycanthropy 
thruout the ages, similar to my’ studios 
of witchcraft and The Vampire. I am 
also revising for early publication the 
first volume of a History of the Restora- 
tion Stage, upon which I have been en- 
gaged for many years. 

Other books I have recently completed 
are translations of the Histoirc dc Mag- 
dclciiie Bavent by Pere Desmarets, 1652, 
a witchcraft trial of the 17tl) century; a 
translation of Noel Taillepied’s Psichol- 
ogie on Traiti de 1’ Apparition dcs Es~ 
prits, 1588; an edition with Introduction 
and • Notes of William Perkins’ The 
Damned Art of Witchcraft, 1605; an 
edition with Introductions and Notes of 
Elkanah Settle’s The Empress of Mor- 
occo, 1673; and The female Prelate, 

mo. 

I have in preparation a history of the 
Gothic Novel, 1762-1834, from Long- 
szc'ord to Roehoood, which is nearing 
completion; a book dealing with mysti- 
cism ; and various other works. 1* am 
also busy revising volumes II and HI of 
my History of the Restoration Stage. 

Likes and dislikes: I have great dis- 
like of and contempt for that superficial 
charlatanry in literature which now 
seems to pervade the world of letters. 
Extreme juvenility and extreme ignor- 
ance prove all-powerful passports. To 
my mind immense harm is being done to 
the dignity of literature by the intrusion 
of noisy and ill-informed y’oung men and 
u'omcn into the province of reviewing — 
1 cannot call it criticism. 

The post-War spirit and modernity I 
find frankly detestable. 

I like old books, old china, old wine, 
old houses, tranquillity’, reverence, and 
respect. 


The luiny and, bustle of today appear 
to me destructive of spirituality, and in 
themselves things essentially bad. 

My chief recreations are travel, es- 
pecially in the lesser-known country dis- 
tricts of Italy and France where 1 may 
lodge in old monasteries and worship at 
ancient shrines; the investigation of oc- 
cult phenomena; ghost stories; re- 
searches into hagiology, liturgies, mysti- 
cism; the older English drama; later 
Latin literature ; the reading of 
eighteenth century and Victorian novels. 

With the so-called popular and ap- 
proved literature of today and recent 
poetry, such as it is, I desire to have 
nothing to do. There are, of course, 
some few and notable exceptions. 

I am a firm and convinced believer in 
the supernatural, in miracles, in ghosts. 

Above all I hate the sceptic and mod- 
ernist in religion, the atheist, the agnostic, 
the communist, and all socialism in what- 
ever guise or masquerade. 

To dogs I am greatly attached. A 
critic once said: “His love of dogs ex- 
ceeds that of any other literary man. 
There would be, ! feel sure, first class 
Restoration drama should he and Mr. 
George Moore ever begin talking about 
dogs. But I'm not so certain that the 
censor would pass it !” 

Literary preferences: In the English 
drama, any and every play, particularly 
perhaps the Restoration period, above 
all Dryden. 

Fiction of the 18th and 19th centuries; 
especially' the Gothic novelists, Mrs. Rad- 
clift'e, i^Iaturin, Monk Lewis, Harrison 
Ainsworth. Among Victorians, Dickens, 
Wilkie Collins, Sheridan Le Fanu, and 
many minor names. 

S. Augustine. S. Teresa. Cervantes. 
Molicre. Jane Austen. Ben Jonson. 
WT’bster. Imrd. John Addington Sy- 
m'onds. Shorthouse’s John Inglesant. 
Gorres. Pepy’S. Pope. Edmund Gosse. 
Lamb. Crashaw. George Moore. 
Ariosto. Calderon. Gozzi. D’Annunzio. 

In French I am an acknowledged de- 
votee of J. K. Huysmans. 

Any ghost story. 

A motley collection. I can read almost 
any book written before the War, and a 
good many post-War books. 
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The “immortal compliment” of Gosse 
to which Mr. Summers refers reads: 
“If I were not afraid to incur his dis- 
pleasure I should say tliat tlie notes of 
iMr. Summers (on Otway) are often 
more entertaining than the particular 
text they illustrate.” J.' C. Squire has 
called Mr. Summers “one of the most 
extraordinaiy men of his age.” Nothing, 
says Mr. Squire, is extraneous to him. 
“However he may ramble, and however 
acute may be his mania for trivial facts 
and dates, he is always readable. For 
one thing, he writes wdth such a force 
of personality. He is full of hates, and 
tlie world is full of heads — heads of 
pedants and prudes and deniers of his 
heroes — which it is his delight to clout 
and club. . . For another tiling his gusto 
in the cliase after fact is so strong that 
it is infectious; ivhen he laments that 
the, cast of some mediocre play per- 
formed in die 1670’s has been lost, the 
reader, under his spell, feels for a mo- 
ment that this really’ is a dreadful 
calamity. What marvelous zest !” After 
reading Mr. Summer’s History of Witch- 
craft, anodier critic wrote: “We can 
only wonder, on putting down such a 
book, whether we are living in the twen- 
tieth century or whether we shall not 
presently hear at our door the knock of 
an inquisitor.” 

Montague Summers’ works: 

S. Catherine of Siena, 1903 ; Lourdes, 1904 ; 
Poems, 1907; A Great .Mistress of Romance, 
jpt?; Jane Austen, igig; S. Anfonio-Maria 
Zaccaria, 1921 ; Theatrical Histories of Con- 
greve's Plays, 1921-22; The History' of Witch- 
craft and Demonology, 1927; The Geography 
Witchcraft, 1927; The Discovery of 
Witclicraft, 192S: Essays in Petto, 1928; The 
\ampire: His Kith and Kin, 192S; The 
\ampire in Europe, 1929; The Werewolf, 
1933 - 

Editor; The Rehearsal, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, 1914; Works of Aphra Behn (six 
volumes) 1915; The Year’s Work in English 
studies: 1919-1920 Vol. I (co-edited with Sir 
ordney Lee) 1921 ; Restoration Comedies, 
^921; Shakespeare Adaptations, 1922; Works 
William Congreve (four volumes) 1923; 
Works of William Wycherley (four volumes) 
19^: The Castle of Otranto and the Mys- 
terious Mother, 1924; Works of Thomas 
Utwmy (three volumes) 1926; Demoniality 
Smistrari (translated and edited) 1927; 
V\orks of Thomas Shadwell (five volumes) 
m^ 7 ’ . ® Adventures of Five Hours (by 

luke; introduction) 1927; Covent Garden 
drollery,. 1927; Horrid- Mysteries (two vol- 


umes) 1927 ; The Necromancer of the Black 
Forest, 1927; The Afysterious Warning, 1928: 
Zofloya, 1928: Roscius Anglicanus, 1928; 
Malleus Maleficarum (translated and edited) 
1928; An Examen of Witches (Boguet) 
1929; Compendium Alaleficarum (Guazzo) 
1929; Demonolatry (Remy) 1930; Discoverie 
of Witchcraft (Scot) 1930; The Super- 
natural Omnibus, 1931 ; Dryden’s Dramatic 
Works (six volumes) 1931-1932. 

Contributor : the chapters on Elizabethan 
and Restoration architecture, art, and liter- 
ature to Cassell's History of the British 
People, 1925. 

About Montague Summers : 

Mencken, H. L. Selected Prejudices : Si.rth 
Series. 

Modern Language Notes 47:244 April 1932; 
Wilson Bulletin For Librarians S .■3fe Febru- 
ary 1931. 

Italo Svevo 1861-1928 

TTALO SVEVO (pen name of Ettore 

Schmitz) Italian novelist and short 
story writer, was born in the city of 
Trieste on December 19, 1861. His 
paternal grandfather was an Austrian 
official at Treviso, north of Italy. His 
father moved to Trieste and married an 
Italian. In Italo Svevo, therefore, two 
contrasting bloods and traditions met and 
fused, and there has been considerable 
speculation as to which one predominates 
in his work. 

His education has been mentioned, too, 
to account for his impersonal, at times 
cold, approach to literature. On attain- 
ing the age of twelve he was sent to a 
school near Wurzburg where be re- 
mained for five years. His commercial 
studies were cut short by’ a crisis in his' 
father’s business, and then he had to 
resign himself to a small post in a bank. 
The monotony' of his existence was re- 
lieved only by his literary interests. 
Quietly’ he worked at his books and in 
1892 his first novel, Utia Vita, appeared 
under the imprint of E. Vram, a Trieste 
publisher. It caused some local stir 
which soon subsided and which not even 
his second, better novel Senilita, pub- 
lished six years later by’ the same pub- 
lisher, was able to renew. Only Silvio 
Benco passed a few intelligent remarks, 
but the public did not seem to be ready 
for this new type of literature. 

From 1893 to 1901 Svevo devoted 
some of his spare time to the teaching 


Italo Svevo: e-tal'o zva'vo 
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of commercial subjects in the Regia Uni- 
versita degli Studi Economici e Com- 
merciali di Trieste. From 1902 business 
thrived and expanded; his father-in-law, 
the late Gioachino Veneziani, had opened 
a branch of his factor}' in England, and 
so Svevo had to spend a great deal of 
his time in London. With the idea of 
improving his English he recurred, in 
1907, to the good seiwices of a private 
tutor in Trieste. His teacher was one 
James Joyce of Dublin, “a lean, tallish, 
highly excitable fellow of twenty-five 
who wanted to be a writer but mean- 
while had to live from hand to mouth 
by teaching English.” Svevo found in 
him not merely a competent tutor but a 
really stimulating friend, Joyce read to 
him fa rare privilege!) some of the 
stories which later comprised Dubliners, 
and Svevo, in turn, with an I-too-have- 
been-a-writer gesture, gave him “two 
little blue-bound volumes with yellowish 
pages” — Una Vita, and SenUita — two 
novels the first of which was published 
when Joyce was scarcely ten. Joyce read 
and reread them, and even today quotes 
by heart whole passages from SenUita. 

During the War Svevo made fat 
profits as proprietor and director of a 
ship-paint factory, of the so-called 
pitiura sotto-marina. As a result he 
retired and once more tried his hand at 
literature. In 1923 Cappelli, the Bologna 


publishers, issued Svevo’s third novel, 
Coscienza di Zeno, translated into Eng- 
lish as Confessions of Zeno. He was 
working on a sequel to this novel when, 
as a result of an automobile accident at 
Motta di Livenza, he died on September 
13, 1928. 

His literary career embraces, there- 
fore, three novels published at long inter- 
vals — 1892, 1898, 1923 — and a few short 
stories of which "The Story of the Nice 
Old Man and the Pretty Girl” and “The 
Hoax,” are the best. How did Svevo, 
then, come to win recognition? From 
the earliest he had one admirer, Silvio 
Benco. Later Eugenia Montale came 
out with a comprehensive study in 
Esame (November 1925). And then, 
again, Joyce never tired of singing his 
praises. Naturally after the publication 
of Ulysses, Joyce’s word had great 
weight, and when Benjamin Cremieux 
and Valery Larbaud lauded Svevo and 
printed some selections from SenUita 
and Confessions of Zeno in the Navire 
d’Argent for February 1926, everybody 
recognized Joyce’s influence behind it 
all. Thus at the age of sixty-five, Italo 
Svevo was discovered to be one of the 
most arresting figures in contemporary 
literature. The rest of Europe joined 
the chorus. The Italians apologized for 
their obvious neglect of an author who 
had been writing in Italian for thirty- 
four years. Of course, it can be readily 
seen that Svevo’s pedestrian style and 
cold analysis were not reading incentives 
to a public accustomed to the fanfare 
and operatic flourishes of Carducci and 
D’Annunzio. 

After Svevo’s death Federico Stern- 
berg devoted a long study to his works: 
L’Opera di Italo Svevo. Also two trib- 
utes have appeared : one in the Milanese 
magazine II Convegno (January 25- 
February 25, 1929) with contributions 
by Giacomo Debenedetti, Carlo Linati, 
Giani Stuparich, and Alberto Rosci, and 
another in the Florentine review Solaria 
(March-April, 1929) with over thirty 
tributes from Italian and foreign critics: 
among them, Angioletti, Joyce, Ehren- 
burg, Cremieur, Valery Larbaud, Marcel 
Brion, Philippe Soupault, et al. So that 
Zeno's statement in Confessions of Zeno 
that “life is not difficult, but very origi- 
nal” holds especially true for his creator. 
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Svevo, the successful business man and 
paint ’magnate, wouicl smile, were lie 
with us, at the surprising laudations 
critics keep piling on his tomb. Now 
his name stands, so his admirers claim, 
next to Proust’s and Joyce’s. 

Svevo was a healthy, Teutonic-looking, 
moustachioed, somewhat bald-headed, 
high-collared, prosperous business man. 
There was nothing “literary” about him. 
liya Ehrenburg, reporting a session of 
the P.E.N. club, said that he knew Svevo 
was Svevo because, like his character 
Zeno, he smoked one cigarette after 
another. 

Svevo’s greatest achievements were his 
novels Scnilita and Confessions of Zeno. 
His first novel, Una Vita, followed too 
closely his earliest master, Flaubert, 
critics have said. In Scnilita his stature 
becomes more significant: that novel con- 
tains an exhaustive study of old age, a 
favorite leitmotiv, which reappears in 
his entire creation. Most critics consider 
Confessions of Zeno his real master- 
piece. This novel minutely portrays a 
conscience — the Italian title was The 
Conscience of Zeno. In its broadest 
sense, it is an exciting burlesque of the 
methods of psychoanalysis. Zeno is a 
master of introspection and analyzes 
every word, every action. His decisions 
are drowned in a sea of platitudes. He 
is undermined bt" hypochondria. He 
changes his career from the law, which 
seemed to him so remote from life, to 
chemistr)- “in the hope of finding life 
itself tho imprisoned in a retort.” Soon 
he goes back from chemistr)' to law. He 
decides to give up smoking, but thru the 
406 pages of the novel -he smokes con- 
tinually cigarette after cigarette. Pie 
falls in love with the prettiest daughter 
of the Alalfenti family but, after pro- 
posing to the three sisters,- marries the 
least attractive. The Triestian Zeno 
Cosini belongs, with the Don Quixote of 
la Mancha and the Tartarin of Taras- 
con, to the race of disorbited dreamers ! 

Svevo employs the instrument dis- 
Mvered by Stendhal and perfected by 
Dostoievs% and Proust. Whether he 
handles the telescope or the microscope 
he likes to choose the wrong end to 
examine his object. His work becomes 
not a jcu dc niots but a brilliant, at times 
distorted, comment on the meclianics of 


the darker areas of the soul ; in which 
respect- he is nearer to his fellow coun- 
tryman Pirandello than to George Ber- 
nard Shaw. 

The mind does not flow here like a 
stream. On the contrary it moves 
isochronally, each tic-tac leaving behind 
an infinite number of ripples and edroes. 
Every act becomes a maelstrom, every 
decision a series of concatenations and 
acljustments. Thus even a simpleton's 
mind (Zeno often resembles a fool) is 
weirdly distorted, forever swinging 
among unbelievable complications. 

Svevo, it has been noted, walks boldly 
into labyrinths and jungles, and re- 
appears later bearing lights of strange 
colors. He is gifted with irony and 
humor, and few writers have succeeded 
so well in describing this twilight pilgrim- 
age verging on the realm of insanity. 

A. F. 

Ilalo Svevo’s works: 

Una Vita, 1892; Scnilita, 1898; Coscienza 
di Zeno, 1923; La Novella del Biion Vccchio 
c Della Bella Fanciulla ed Altri Scritti, 1929. 

Italo Svevo’s works available in Eng- 
lish : 

Tlic Hoax, 1930; The Nice Old Man and 
the Pretty Girl and Other Stories, 1930: Con- 
fessions of Zeno, 1930; As a Man Grows 
Older, 1932. 

About Italo Svevo: 

Piceni, La BancarcUa Della Novili; Stern- 
berg, F. L'Opcra di Halo Svevo. 

Aiinali Della Regia Uiiiversild Degli Sludi 
Economici c Coinmerciali di Trieste, I, fasc. 
i:i6l Trieste 1929; II Convegno, Anno X, 1-2 
Milan January Z5-Fcbruar)- 25, 1929 (entire 
number); Italia Che Scrive 9:117 Rome, 
June 1926: Navire d' Argent, Paris February 
1926; Pegaso, Florence January 1929; Psi’- 
choaualytical Reviezo 18:434 October 1931; 
Solariai Anno IV, 3-4 Florence March-April, 
1929. 

J. M. Synge 1871-1909 

E dmund john Millington 

SYNGE, Irish playwright, was born 
on April 16, 1871, at Rathfarnham, a 
suburb of Dublin. He was the youngest 
of a family of eight children. 

His parents were John Platch Synge, 
a moderately successful barrister who 
had sufficient private means to support 
his family comfortably during his life- 
time, and Kathleen Traill, daughter of 


Synge: sing 
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no experience which would enable him 
to know. 

Tho S3’nge came under the influence 
of French writers, notably Racine, and, 
among modern authors, Anatole France, 
Zola, and Pierre Loti (his acquaintance 
was entirely thru his reading — he knew 
no literarj’ personages) the really great 
event of the period was his meeting with 
William Butler Yeats, the Irish poet, 
in March of 1898. Y’eats, then in the 
e.\perimental stage himself, at once 
recognized Synge’s genius, told him that 
he was wasting his time, and advised 
him to leave Paris for the Aran Islands, 
a treeless, almost primitive archipelago 
off the northwest coast of Donegal — 
and begin creative work. Synge followed 
his advice and left for the islands two 
months later, tho he returned to Paris 
intermittently for some years. It has 
been said that but for this intervention 
by Yeats, SjTige would probably have 
spent the rest of his life at hack-work. 

Synge stayed six weeks in the Islands 
(returning several times later) and 
while there began to write The Aran 
Islands, which may thus be called his 
first book altho it was not published 
until after he achieved fame as a play- 
wright. The visit produced more im- 
mediate results, however, in the form of 
a number of essays which began to be 



published in various periodicals, starting 
with “A Story From Inishmaan” in the 
Nezv Ireland Review for November 
1898. Thereafter for several j'ears he 
roamed thru various parts of Ireland, 
collecting information and writing about 
people, customs, dialects, and nature, 
with Jack Butler Yeats, artist-brother 
of William Butler Yeats, as a frequent 
companion. 

During these wanderings he also col- 
lected the material for his plaj’s; upon 
which his fame chiefly rests. The first 
of these were two one-act plays. In the 
Shadow of the Glen and Riders to the 
Sea, which were written at about the 
same time and performed, respectivelj', 
in October 1903 and February 1904 by 
the players of the Irish National Theatre 
Societ}' (which had its roots in the Irish 
National Dramatic Company of W. G. 
and F. J. Faj', and the short-lived Irish 
Literary Theatre of Lady Gregory, 
Yeats, George Moore, and Edward 
Martjm ; and which shortly became the 
renowned Abbey Theatre). In the 
Shadoxv of the Glen was hissed on its 
opening night, a circumstance prophetic 
of the storm that was to shatter the 
peace of Ireland over his The Playboy 
of the IVestern World at a later date. 
It was “a bitter sketch of the loveless 
marriages of the Irish countr}'-folk” and 
was regarded in some quarters as a 
slander on the Irish race (a charge 
which was to be repeated with added 
vehemence against The Playboy) be- 
cause it dealt with what was claimed to 
be “untj^pical” immorality. Riders to the 
Sea was a tragedy of death and the sea 
which grew out of Synge’s experiences 
in the Aran Islands. 

When the Abbe}" Theatre opened on 
December 27, 1904, Synge became a 
co-director along with Yeats and Lady 
Gregory at their invitation, despite the 
fact that he differed widely witli Yeats 
on theories of the drama, and took an 
active part in the staging and rehearsing 
of plaj's. At the same period he com- 
pleted his third play. The Tinker’s Wed- 
ding, a two-act, comedy which has been 
called the most fault)" of his dramas. 
It was based on an early idea and was 
never produced in the author’s lifetime. 
When finally offered it was highly un- 
popular, despite the fact that Synge re- 
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wrote it after The Playboy disturbances, 
softening many of its barbs. His next 
work was The Well of the Saints, an 
ironical “miracle play” in three acts. 
It did not attract much attention at the 
time of its presentation at the Abbey in 
February of 1905 but has since been 
praised for its form b)- students of the 
stage. 

Sj'nge’s following work after The 
Well was The Playboy of the Western 
World, his most famous play, whicli pre- 
cipitated one of the stormiest controver- 
sies in literary history. It was first 
presented at tlie Abbey Theatre on Janu- 
ary 26, 1907. With a plot based on the 
admiration of ignorant peasants and 
villagers for a stranger, a weak bo}', 
because it was believed he had murdered 
his father, the three acts of tlie play 
poked continuous ridicule at Irish peas- 
ant intelligence and traits. It was re- 
sentment at this “libel of the national 
character,” as it was construed, which 
caused the trouble. The best authority 
seems to be diat there was no untoward 
disturbance b}' the first-night audience, 
which contented itself with mild hisses 
[see biographical sketch of Lady Gregory 
in this volume] but that after criticisms 
of the play had appeared in print, an 
organized attempt was made at the 
second performance to run it off the 
boards. Lady Gregory forestalled this, 
however, by calling the police (some 
accounts say 500 were required to pre- 
serve order) and with the protection 
of the law the play finished its scheduled 
week of performances. The second 
night, however, was an occasion of great 
tumult and turbulence and has become 
almost legend, ary. One stor}^ has it that 
Lady Gregory’s nephew summoned ath- 
letic sclioolmates from tlie University 
nearby to help hold tlie audience in 
check; and another describes Yeats leap- 
ing to the rostrum at the height of the 
riot — forty men with tin horns seated 
in the center of the theatre had com- 
pletely stopped the play — thundering 
above the din : “This is a veritable 
apotlieosis !” The uproar directed at the 
stage is said to have subsided as mem- 
bers of the audience fell to arguing 
with eacli other as to the meaning of 
Yeats’ words. It is reported authenti- 
calty that S 3 'nge sat unmoved in the 


audience as angr}’ patrons shook their- 
fists at him, and murmured, “We shall 
have ' to establish a Societ}- for the 
Preservation of Irish Humor.” 

Wherever The Playboyr-cdlhd by 
George Moore “the most significant pla'v 
of tlie last two hundred years” — was 
produced, it caused turmoil. After 
SjTige’s death, when Lady Gregory took 
the Abbey Players to New York in 1912. 
tlie audience bombarded the actors with' 
potatoes at the first performance, and 
it was nccessaiw to call the police to 
restore order. In Philadelphia the whole 
company was arrested for giving an 
“obscene perforniance,” tho the case was 
later dismissed after a farcical trial. 
Even as late as. 1932 Irish-Anierican 
societies in New York protested the 
playing of the drama by a company of 
visiting Abbe}' Pla)’ers. 

Of the situation in Ireland after the 
play’s initial production Ernest Boyd 
saj's, “A veritable cult of hostility arose.” 

Synge was a sick man, and there 
seems no doubt that the disturbances 
caused by tlie play aggravated his con- 
dition. Early in 1908 he went into Elpis 
Private Hospital in Dublin and was 
operated on for cancer. During his con- 
valescence in Germany his mother died. 
They had been very close and her sudden 
passing wa.= a great shock to him. He 
shortly returned to the hospital, never 
to leave it. His last play, Deirdrc of 
the Sorrozvs, was the product of tliese 
last months. 1 

Practically every Irish pla 3 ’\vright has 
written at some time on the theme of the 
old Gaelic legend of Deirdre, "the Irish 
Helen of Tro}--.” Most of tlie interpre- 
tations have been of a poetic nature. 
S 3 'nge’s differs in that he treated his 
characters almost as peasant types and 
had them talk in language close to the 
vernacular. Shortly before his final ill- 
ness began, Synge became engaged to 
Maire O’Neill, a beautiful actress of 
the Abbey Company, and during the 
writing of the drama she came to his 
hospital room and acted out the scenes 
for him. She later played the title role 
when Deirdrc was performed posthum- 
ousty in incomplete form (S 3 'nge did not 
have time to finish it) in January 1910. 

At five o’clock in the morning of 
March 24, 1909, Synge tumed in his 
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bed and said to his nurse, “It’s no use 
fighting against death any longer/’ and 
passed away. He was thirtj'-seven. He 
was buried in the Protestant Mount 
Jerome Cemeter}' in Dublin and for a 
week after his death the Abbey remained 
closed. 

Synge in no way suggested the typical 
Irishman in appearance or habits. It 
has been said that he could more easily 
have passed for a Scotsman. He was 
about five-foot-nine, big of frame and 
thick of neck, but did not appear to 
have the strength normal to his size. 
His complexion was extremel}’^ swarthy. 
Bernard Shaw once said, “Synge has a 
face like a blacking brush.” His hair ' 
was thick and dark brown and he 
a bushy brown moustache. His fac^^as 
chiefly remarkable for a small >{uft of 
hair, something less than ^"goatee on 
his lower lip. In contras,^ "with his dark 
skin and hair were hi.Vkeen eyes, which 
were of hazel shath^ His humor was 
centered in his moy/th, which was mostly 
hidden by the hHge moustache, so that 
his face, pther\i^e predominated by lines 
of sensitivit}'' /nd seriousness, gave as 
a whole the /impression of an austeye 
nature. / J 

In his_ pr/rsonal characteristics th^e 
was nothing^ of Irish vivaciousness. Jolin 
Masefield sfaid, “I never heard him ^ay 
a brilliant thing.” He talked little, his 
enunciation* was halting when he did 
talk, and 1 ^ did not express his ideas 
particularlj' well. He had no small talk. 
Whatever lu- said was sincere. Maurice 
Bourgeois wiote: “No one ever heard 
him utter an}' word either of bitterness 
or flattery.” Iffg was generally tolerant 
and had few djefinite opinions on issues. 
As Masefield fjut it, “He was interested 
in life, not in Jjdeas.” He cared nothing 
for generalizati^ons, but delighted in con- 
crete experience. 

These traits were reflected in his 
dramatic creed, which has been defined 
as "naturalistic! ” Xho he wrote some 
poetry and wa;^ interested in the form, 
he regarded th.g theatre as a medium 
solely for dramc^tic rather than poetical 
expression, and was strongly opposed to 
Yeats’ conception; q" ' <•' '*Sa in terms 
of “lyrical mysf; • ' of his 

rare. sm*»n^nts ,'heory he 

. A ar‘ ■ .'jtlon. . . 


On the stage one must have reality 
and one must have jo}''! . , the rich joy 
found only in i^at is superb and wild 
in reality.” H^also said, “The drama, 
like the symphony, should not teach or 
prove anything.” 

_ Tho Synge wrote for a period of only 
six yearsy'an unusually extensive liter- 
ature hag grown up around his life and 
works. /' Ernest Boyd has summarized 
his position tlius : “In J. M. Synge the 
impulise of the [Irish] Revival met with 
the response of genius.” 

rj. M. Synge’s works: 

In the Shadow of the Glen, 1504; Riders 
to the Sea, 1904; The Well of the Saints, 
1905 ; The Playboy of the Western World, 
1907; The Aran Islands, 1907; The Tinker's 
Wedding, 1908; Poems and Translations, 1909; 
Collected Works, 1910. 

About J. M. Synge; 

Bickley, F. J. M. Synge and the Irish 
Dramatic Movement; Bourgeois, M. J. M. 
Synge and the Irish Theatre; Boyd, E. A. 
Ireland’s Literary Renaissance; Boyd, E. A. 
The Contemporary Drama of Ireland; 
Colum, P. The Road 'Round^ Ireland; 
Corkery, D. Synge and Anglo-Irish Litera- 
ture; Gregory, I. A. Our Irish Theatre; 
Howe, P. P. J. M. Synge: A Critical Study; 
Krieger, H. John Millington Synge; Lynd, 
R. Old and New Masters; Masefield, J. J. M. 
Synge: A Few Personal Recollections With 
Biographical Notes; Aloore, G. Hail and 
Farewell I ; Thoming, J. J. M. Synge; 
Weygandt, C. Irish Plays and Playwrights; 
Yeats, W. B. Synge and the Ireland of His 
Time; Yeats, W. B. Collected Works; see 
also practically all collections and histories of 
contemporary drama. 

Bookman 73:125 April 1931; Dial 84:271 
April 1928; Living Age 314:656 September g, 
1922; London Mercury 17:637 April 1928; 
Theatre Arts Magazine 16:2^ Jlarch 1932. 

Jerome and Jean Tharaud 

JEROME and JEAN THARAUD, 
" French journalists and novelists, 
were born in the village of Saint-Junien, 
in Haute-Vienne (Limousin) on May 18, 
1874, and May 9, 1877, respectively. For 
the past forty years they have written 
in s'trict collaboration, and both critics 
and historians of literature have come to 
consider them as one writer: a case 
which resembles that of the brothers 
Goncourt and the brothers Alvarez Quin- 
tero. 

Economic reverses forced the Tharaud 
family to move to Angouleme. The chil- 


Tharaud: ta-ro 
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dren nllcndcd the local lycee but felt 
homesick for the romantic beauty of their 
native Saint-Junien. So, in a way, the}' 
were delighted at the prospects of going 
away to Paris; Jerome .moved to the 
capital at the age of eleven as a boarder 
in Sainte Barbe. From October ISSS 
on, he attended courses ■ at 'Ijhc Lycee 
Louis-le-Grand. One of the \ teachers 
praised IiLs alertness and very Iscen in- 
telligence, but condemned his flijopancy. 
Jerome won first prizes in FrenetJ, his- 
tory, and geography, despite the fac\ that 
lie had learned to read only afterXhis 
tenth birthday ! The following year 
was awarded a first prize in history and 
geography, and a second in French: the 
teachers regretted his inattentiveness but 
declared that "the child had talent.” Year 
after year he carried away two or three 
prizes, and at the end received two bac- 
calaureates. Then lie prepared for the 
Ecole Normale. He studied hard and 
won a second prize' at the Concours 
General with a Letter from Voltaire to 
Diderot. His composition was considered 
worthy of publication. Thus, at the age 
of nineteen, Jerome was decidedly ori- 
ented in his vocation: he was going to 
be a writer. He was encouraged by a 
schoolmate, si.xtcen months his elder, 
perhaps the most decisive influence in 
his career — Cliarles Pegiiy. 

On August 1, 1895, Jerome Tharaud 
entered the Ecole Normale, and for three 
years remained in a rather congenial 
and extremely stimulating atmosphere, 
having among his teachers Lanson, Jo- 
seph Bedier, and Brunetierc, and among 
his friends Louis Gillet and Peguy. In 
the morning of his final examinations he 
was arrested for "riding” on the stone 
lions of the Luxembourg Gardens, in 
front of the Senate. The officer on duty 
at the police station on learning that 
the young fellow had to take an exami- 
nation allowed him to go to his class- 
room. Jerome did not like the difficult 
questionnaire of his professors, turned 
in a blank sheet, and returned to the 
police station. Altho he never became 
an agregS, he was assigned to the chair 
of French language and literature' at 
Joseph Eotvos College, in Budapest, 
where he remained four years, from 
1899 to 1903. 


The younger brother also came to 
Paris and took up mathematics at the 
Ecole Saintc-Genevieve (October 1895- 
July 1896) and then prepared for the 
Ecole Militaire de Saint-Cyr at the Lycee 
Saint-Louis (January 1897-July 1898). 
However, he failed to pass his oral ex- 
aminations and had to return to Angou- 
Icme for a year of military service. Back 
in Paris, he studied so assiduously, and 
took so many courses at the same time, 
that he acquired in 1901 a licence in 
philosophy from the faculty of the Sor- 
bonne and a diploma from the Ecole des 
Sciences Poliliques, and in 1902 his law 
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well as in LumiHe, one can sense the 
influence of Villiers d’Isle Adam (“the 
master” to whom they dedicated Ln- 
miere) and of Rudyard Kipling. In try- 
ing to combat the Tharauds’ early “facti- 
tious and misty ideolog}', and hesitant 
reveries,” their teacher Joseph Bedier 
advised them to read more sober mate- 
rial, works classic in composition, re- 
strained and simple . in style — such as 
legends dealing with the miracles of the 
Virgin. The Tharauds followed this ad- 
vice, and their efforts resulted in the five 
stories of La Legende de la Vierge and 
the eight of Contes de la Vierge. 

When the Transvaal War broke out 
in October 1899, Jerome tried to leave 
immediately for Bloomfontein or Pre- 
toria as war correspondent, but his plans 
did not materialize. Only thru photo- 
graphs and postal cards was he able to 
reconstruct the campaign, and while at 
Budapest, in a cafe flooded with bright 
lights and gipsy music, he composed 
Dinghy. On his return to Paris the two 
brothers worked at the manuscript and 
finished it in March 1902. A month 
later Peguy published it in his Cahiers. 
The concise narrative, entertaining and 
keenly alive, presented an imaginative 
portrait or caricature of Kipling (the 
brothers Tharaud had been reading an 
essay of Andre Cheyrillon on the Eng- 


lish writer) and it was verj' well re- 
ceived by the critics. Anatole France, 
for instance, not only praised it, but 
when the edition was out of print, in- 
sisted on having a second edition im- 
mediatety printed by his editor friend 
Edouard Pelleten. On finishing Les 
Hobcrcaux, a dramatic story with the 
War of 1870 for a background, the 
brothers set to work on their Dinghy 
and, careful craftsmen that they are, 
almost rewrote it. In 1906 the much- 
expected second edition came out and 
carried the Goncourt Prize for that 3 'ear. 

The Prize did not spoil them. They 
had to write for a living (for seven 
years thej' were Maurice Barres’ secre- 
taries) but their journalistic work did 
not conflict with or distract them from 
their more ambitious creative pursuits. 
They took their time when it came to 
tlieir original production. Not till 1911 
did they publish their next novel. La 
Maitresse Servante, which had appeared 
in a sketchy form in periodicals, first in 
1908, later in 1911. As has been noted 
previously, every novel required years of 
elaboration. Barres called La Maitresse 
Servante “a somber little masterpiece,” 
approved highly of the remarkable tech- 
nique, the sense of balance and good 
taste, and, in short, coupled the name 
Tharaud with that of Benjamin Constant. 

From 1912 on the brothers Tharaud 
have created their own special genre: 
the travel sketch, a mixture of good 
literature, poetical evocation, reporters’ 
notes, and impressionistic history. They 
have covered the Balkan countries, the 
near Orient, the Spanish Riff; in L’ Om- 
bre de la Croix (The Shadow of the 
Cross) it is the Budapest Ghetto; in 
Un Royanme de Dieu, a Ukrainian vil- 
lage; in Quand Israel est Roi (When 
Israel is King) the revolutionary Hun- 
gary of Count Tisza, Karolyi, and Bela 
Kun; in UAn Prochain d Jerusalem 
(Next Year in Jerusalem) the Holy 
Land; in Rendez-vous Espagnols, Spain 
and the Riff. The early experiences of 
Jerome in the Jewish quarters of Buda- 
pest at the beginning of the century seem 
to have flowered in countless’ books: 
Judaism is an ever-recurrent leitmotiv. 
The other leitmotiv is war. As has 
been said, Jerome wanted to report the 
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Udward Thomas IStS-I9!7 

piIlLTP HOWARD TIIO.MA.S. 

British poet and critic, wa.s Ixtrn 
March . 1 , 1S7S. His fatlier was a 
Welshman, a writer in the Positivist 
movement, and a member of the F.ng- 
lish civil service. Edward wa.s the elde.'t 
of si.x boys. Most of his childhood wtm 
spent in Wiltshire, England, and he 
attended St. Paul’s School in London. 

.■\t seventeen he began contributing to 
weekly reviews such as the Acodcitiy, 
the Sprahrr and the J.ilrniry Jl'orld. lie 
wrote mostly essays ahout the out-of- 
doors. . He studied for the civil service 
for a time, in obedience to his father’s 
wi.shes. but gave it up because lie pre- 
ferred writing. .-Xt nineteen he published 
his first book, Tlir Woodland Life, a 
diary wbidi be had kept of his many 
walks ill the countryside, recording 
minutely his observations of nature. 

His father ilisapjirovcd of his literary 
life and sent him to Lincoln College. 
O.xford, on a history scholarship in 
1898. He was married in June of his 
second year to Helen Noble, druighlcr 
of a literaiy critic who had been 
Thomas' youtltful adviser ahout read- 
ing and writin.g and to wliom he had 
iledicatefl his first book. When his .con 
Philip was boni the next year, he gave a 
jiarty in his rooms at Oxford to ccle- 
lirate the event. 

He rowed for his College and con- 
ttmieil to he a more or less regular con- 
tributor to several reviews, earning 
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about eighty pounds a year by his writ- 
intr, “His style,” recalls his wife in her 
memoir. As It JVas, “was at this time 
vety much influenced by Pater, and 
he'^wrote, besides nature studies, ro- 
mantic and imaginative essays in an or- 
nate precious style which he afterwards 
dropped entirely.” He took a second 
class degree at Oxford. An open break 
with his father followed graduation 
when he again refused to go into the 
civil service. 

Tliomas lived for a few months in 
half of a w'orkingman’s house in Lon- 
don, while he went from one editor’s 
office to another, looking for work. He 
got occasional assignments for reviews 
and articles. Bread and cheese and tea 
formed the main subsistence of himself 
and his wife and child. His wife says 
that Thomas, ‘hvith his tall graceful 
figure and handsome sensitive face, 
wearing the elegantly negligent and for 
him very becoming style of dress of the 
young esthete of the day, did not at all 
look the part of the impecunious hus- 
band and father.” "During tills time, in 
1902, he published his first book of es- 
says, Horae Solitariae. 

Jiloving his family from London to a 
countrj' house in Kent, Thomas secured 
a publisher’s commission to write a book 
on Oxford for one hundred pounds. 
During the next ten years, which was 
the major part of his literary career, 
he turned out more than twenty-five 
volumes, at the rate of more than two 
a year, most of them travel books or 
critical biographies. Richard Jefferies, 
•the writer ivho influenced him most, was 
the subject of the first critical study, 
and among those that followed were 
Keats, George Borrow, Walter Pater, 
Maeterlinck, and Swinburne. 

According to his wife, Thomas “had 
a fair amount of work, ■ but never 
enough to keep him from anxiety, and 
never enough to free him from tlie 
hateful hack work books written to the 
order of publishers, whicli tho he did 
them ivell did not at all satisfy his own 
creative impulse, the damming up of 
which contributed largely to his melan- 
choly.” He had periods of brooding 
when he became violent or silent, and 
lie would stride out of the house to re- 
main away for hours at a time. 


Norman Douglas, in Looking Back, 
writes : “Had Thomas been alone in the 
world he might have fared better, since 
he was a man of the simplest tastes and 
could live on almost nothing. As it was, 
he was always in need of supporting a 
family; always yearning for a moment’s 
rest, and never getting it.” In vain 
Douglas tried to lure him away for a 
holida 3 C “Pressure of work! Pressure 
of work ! . . . What Thomas lacked 
was a little touch of bestiality, a little 
jc-m’cn-fous-t-ism. He was too scrupu- 
lous.” 

The family, augmented by two daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth and Polly, moved from 
place to place in the countryside, living 
on farms and in villages. On Sundays 
Thomas sometimes took his children for 
nature jaunts, teaching them to name 
the birds and the trees. He was a 
great walker, with a long stride, slow 
and swinging. 

On frequent visits to London in con- 
nection with his writing, Thomas kept 
in touch with a large number of literary 
friends, one of the closest of whom was 
W. H. Hudson. He was known to be 
shy and sensitive. Norman Douglas 
says: “There- was something of the 
B 3 'zantine angel about him; ethereal, re- 
fined, aloof.” He was austere in the 
matter of food and drink, conscientious, 
“incurably monogamous.” J. C. Squire 
found him a “tall, quiet, reserved man 
with melancholy eyes and strong hands, 
browner than those of professional 
writers usualty are.” He had long blond 
hair. 

For three months he once served as 
assistant secretar 3 ' of a government 
commission sitting to consider the pre- 
servation of ancient Welsh monuments, 
then quit in disgust. 

Thomas did not begin to write poetry 
until, at the age of thirty-six, he met 
Robert Frost, the American poet. Frost 
came to England in 1912 to remain two 
3 ^ears, and they became intimate friends. 
Mrs. Thomas writes that the influence 
of Frost on her husband’s “intellectual 
life was profound, and to it alone of 
outside influences is to be attributed that 
final and fullest expression of himself” 
which he now found in writing poetry. 

When Frost returned to the United 
States in 1915 he took Thomas’ son 
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pucnis, written in training camps, were 
enclosed in letters to Ins wife. Others 
were composed in liis study overlooking 
the North Downs near Pctersfield, dur- 
ing brief furloughs. He visited his 
home for the last time at Christmas 
1916. 

Tliomns was killed in action at Arras 
on Easter Monda)' 1917, at the age of 
thirty-nine. When he died, his first hook 
of Poems, dedicated to Robert Frost, 
was on the press in London. Published 
in October 1917 under the pseudonym of 
“Edward Eastaway,” the volume at- 
tracted little attention. His reputation 
grew with the appearance, under his 
own name, of his Last Poems in 1918 
and his Collected Poems in 1920. 
Walter De La Mare, in a foreword to 
the latter volume, wrote that when 
Thomas died "a mirror of England was 
shattered of so pure a crystal that a 
clearer and tenderer reflection can be 
found no otlicrwherc than in these 
poems.” 

In Modern British Poetry, Louis 
Untermeycr summarizes Thomas’ work 
as a nature poet. “Loving, like Frost, 
the minutiae of c.xistence, tlie quaint 
and casual turn of ordinary life, he 


caught the magic of the English country- 
side in its unpoeticized quietude. Maiiv 
of his poems are full of a slow, .sad con- 
templation of life and a rcllection of its 
brave futility. It is not exactly disil- 
lusion; it 'is rather an absence of il- 
lusion.” 

Two posthumous collections of 
Thomas’ essays appeared in 1922 and 
1928, Cloud Castle and The Last Sheaf. 

The widow of Thomas caused some- 
thing of a sensation in 1926 by publish- 
ing a frank account of their early court- 
ship entitled As- It ll’as. The honk was 
signed “H. T.” It soon became known 
that “IT. T.” was Helen Thomas and that 
the David Townsend of the hook was 
EdwArd Thomas. In 19.50 Mrs. Thomas 
added the story of their ma'rried life, 
publishing the complete narrative as 
IForld Without End. Edward Shanks 
calls this a prose work which matches 
the beauty of Thomas’ poetry, “a por- 
trait of the poet by his wife which has 
no equal, not even in Mary Shelley’s 
sketches of her huslyand.” 

Edward Thomas’ works : 

Poetry : Six Pocni.<! (hv Edw.ard E.nsta- 
w.ay) iQiO; Poems, 1917; Last Poems, 1918; 
Collected Poems, J920; Two Poems, 1927; 
Selected Pocm.s, J927. 

MiSCELt.AKEous Prose; The Woodland 
Life, 1897; Horae Solilnrlnc, 1902; Oxford, 
lOo.V, Rose Acre Papers, 1004; Bcamifiii 
Wales, 1905; The Heart of England, 1906; 
Richard Jefferies, 1909; The South Conn- 
Wy, 1909-, Windsor Castle (with E. W. 
Haslchnrst) 1910; Feminine rnnncnce on 
the Poets, 1910; Rest and Unrest, toio; 
Maurice Itlactcrlinck, 1911; Celtic Stories, 
1911: The Isle of Wight, igtl; Light and 
Twilight. I9ti; The Tenth Muse, 1912; 
Norse Talcs, 1912; George Borrow, 1912: 
Lafeadio Hearn, 1912; Algernon Cliarlcs 
Swinburne, I912; Walter Pater, 1913; The 
Country, 1913; The Ichnicld Way. 1913; 
The Fl,appy-Go-Lucky Aforgnns, 1973; In 
Pursuit of Spring, 1914; Kents, loi.c Foiir- 
aiid-Twcnty Blackliirds, 1915; The Life of tlic 
Dtikc of Marlhorongh, 1915; A Literary 
Pilgrim in England, 1917; Cloud Castle, 1922: 
Chosen Essays, 1926; The Last Sheaf, 1028. 

Editor: Pocket Book of Poems and 
Songs for the Open Air. 1907; British Coun- 
try' Life in Spring and Summer, 1907; British 
Country Life in Autumn and Winter, 1908; 
British Butterflies and Other Insects, 190S; 
Some British Birds, 190S; Pocket George 
Borrow, igJa; The Flo^Ycrs 1 Love (poetic 
anthology) 1917. 

About Edward Thomas : 

Adcock, A. St. J. Far Rcmcmhroiice; 
Douglas, N. Lookina Back; Haynes. E. S. 
P. Personalia; Huxley, A. On the Marffin; 
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Moore, T. S. Some Soldier Poets; Murr^', 
J. JI. Aspects of Literature; Squire, J. C. 
Life and Letters; Thomas, E. Cloud Castle, 
Collected Poems, The Last Sheaf, and Se- 
lected Poems (see respective forewords by 
W. H. Hudson, Walter De La Mare, 
Thomas Seccombe, and Edward Garnett) ; 
Thomas, H. World Without End and intro- 
duction to The South Country (reissue, 1932). 

Bookman (London) 74:110 May 1928: 
78:323 September 1930; London Mercury 15: 
279 January 1927. 

Ernst Toller 1S93- 

P'RNST TOLLER, German dramatist, 
rvas bom on December 1, 1893, at 
Samochin, in German Poland. His 
father was a merchant of the town and 
died when Ernst rvas sixteen. His edu- 
cation was received first in the public 
school of the town and later at the high 
school which was managed by priests. 
When the high school ceased to exist, 
Toller was taken, at the age of twelve, 
to tlie Bomberg g)'mnasium. There he 
spent seven years in preparation for 
the university. But, beset b}' w'anderlust. 
Toller did not immediately enter a uni- 
versity, but w'andered first thru Born- 
holm and Denmark to France. Then 
he settled down to study at the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble and continued his 
wanderings in southern France and Italy. 

At the outbreak of the 'World War he 
was at Lyons on the tvay to Paris. We 
now follow his owm account of the 
events: “That night (July 31, 1914) he 
hears the shrill cry of the new'sboys; 
‘Declaration of rvar between Russia and 
German)’^ imminent.’ He leaves L)'ons 
by the last train that goes to Geneva. 
On the W'ay, he is arrested, freed, re- 
arrested, freed again, and after an ad- 
venturous journey, reaches Switzerland 
a few minutes before the French frontier 
is closed. In Munich he reports as a vol- 
unteer, wdth the finn conviction that it is 
his duty to defend his ‘attacked father- 
land.’ In the da 3 'S in w'hich he grows 
to be a soldier, he leaves the traditional 
sphere of the bourgeois, a departure with 
which he was acquainted when, in a 
newspaper article as a bo}' of thirteen, 
he sided with a pauper against the 
authorities, an action for w'hich he w'as 
punished and dismissed from school.” 

He was at the front for thirteen 
months ; rvas rvounded, sent on leave and 


finalty discharged. For a short w'hile he 
studied at Munich ; took part in the 
“Kultur” congress organized b}^ the pub- 
lisher Diedrichs at Burg Lauenstein, but 
found nothing but dissatisfaction at the 
confusion and cowardice of his elders. 
In the winter of 1917 he w'ent to Heidel- 
berg where he soon became one of the 
moving spirits among a group of stu- 
dents organizing themselves for “the 
great day.” They were all Utopians, 
dreamed of publishing the plays of Tol- 
stoy and Landauer, the novels of Bar- 
busse and Frank in cheap editions, to 
turn the world to peace. But soon their 
activities were suppressed by die General 
Staff, some banished, some sent to the 
front. Toller escaped to Berlin wLere 
he met Kurt Eisner and became his 
friend. They went together to Munich 
to organize the strike of the munition 
workers and, after Eisner’s arrest, Tol- 
ler was elected a member of the strike 
committee. The authorities seized him 
and put him to some scientific work in 
a military prison. The November Revo- 
lution released him and he was elected 
president of the Bavarian Soviet Repub- 
lic. When the Revolution was suppressed, 
a price of 10,000 marks was set on his 
head and he was imprisoned for five 
years, altho he had dissuaded the mem- 
bers of the Red Guard from commiting 
acts of violence in the march on Munich. 
Upon his release from prison he visited 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 

In 1933 he became again persona 
non grata in Germany — the Nazis burned 
his books and deprived him of citizen- 
ship. At the International P.E.N. con- 
ference at Dubrovnik, Jugoslavia, he 
earned tremendous acclaim w'hen he 
spoke against the Hitler persecution of ' 
Jews and intellectuals. At this memor- 
able meeting he said, among other things, 
that “. . . the first duty of the writer is 
to the spirit. Anyone wdio believes that 
life is ruled bj’’ moral larv no less than 
by force has no right to maintain 
silence.” 

“I am not speaking of my private ■ 
fate,” he said, “nor of the fate of all 
those men and women rvho are forced 
to live in exile today. It is hard enough 
not to see the land of one’s birth, to be 
hounded, proscribed, hated by one’s 
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countrymen. But the sulTcrings of others 
liave Ix’cn wor.se. I shall he chargotl in 
Germany with having spoken against 
Germany. 1 oppose the methods of the 
men who rule Germany totiay hut hold 
no brief to speak for the Germair people. 
Millions in Germany are forbidden to 
write and sav what'thcy think and be- 
lieve. When I speak here I speak for 
those millions who have been deprived 
of their voices. The gentlemen call upon 
the shades of Germany’s great men of 
the past. What is there in the works of 
Goethe, Schiller, Kleist. and Lessing that 
condones the suppression of a million 
people? 

"[ doubt whether wc shall have many 
more occasions to come together on 
Luropean soil to speak our opinions un- 
hindered. Tlie rebel is in danger every- 
where today. But what of us? Who 
are we th.a't the future of man should 
be sacrificed for our sakes? Let us 
overcome this fear that degrades and 
shames us. We must carry our fight 
into many by-ways. They may be ways 
that will lead us against each other ; but 
in all of us there is the conviction of a 
humanity that is free of barbarity and 
lying, free from social injustice and op- 
pression.” 

Jugoslavia, according to the Nation, 
greeted Toller's speech with a storm of 
apiiroval. The lecture tour that followed 
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his attendance at the congress was a 
triumphal procession. *T have rarely 
had the opportunity,” commented Victor 
Rubric, editor of the Rosto in Sarajevo, 
“to see a man gain such popularity and 
win such honest acclaim within so short 
a time.” 

Toller has been called "the most domi- 
nant and flagrant genius hatched by the 
German Revolution.” Rebecca West de- 
scribes him as “a thin, eager young man 
with wavy black hair, bearing some re- 
semblance to Charlie Chaplin.” But this 
is only the outward shell which conceals 
a spirit of intensity and great dramatic 
ability. Even in bis earliest play. Die 
IVan'dluiith we get a glimpse of the un- 
compromising warrior for peace and 
brotherhood. This is a symbolic attack 
upon war and a plea for a world where 
peace and righteousness shall reign. It 
pictures the self-regeneration of a man 
thru the successive stages of war until 
he comes to a world-conception of love. 
“You have carved Jesus Christ in wood,” 
he says, “and' have nailed Him on a cross 
becaiisc you did not wish to go the way 
that led’ Him to redemittion. . . Go to 
the soldiers and bid them turn their 
swords to ploughshares. Go to the rich 
and show them what ash-hcaps arc their 
hearts. But be kind to them, for they 
too arc weak and erring creatures. 

. . .March, march to the light of day!” 

The 3 ’cars of prison life at the fortress 
of Niedcrschonenfeld were fruitful, tho 
painful, ones. It is here that Toller 
wrote his MacliiucAVrcckcrs and Man 
and the Masses. The former is a i)!ay 
founded upon the misery and revolt of 
the Luddite workers in the early part of 
the nineteenth ccntiny. In a series of 
loosely connected scenes Toller shows 
the inhuman treatment of the toilers, 
their long-suftering tolerance of the con- 
ditions and the final outburst of wrath 
and fury which in the end, as in Haupt- 
mann’s jy cavers, turns against the ma- 
chinery itself. In Man and the ]\fa.^scs, 
the finer performance of the two. Toller 
again reverts to the theme of his earliest 
plav, the crueltj' and utter nonsense of 
war, and adds to this an equally forceful 
indictment of machine-made civilization. 
This is one of the best e.xamplcs of 
Exprcssionistic art. The characters arc 
mere symbols, impersonal and unhiiman, 
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as those of the symbolic plays of An- 
dreyev and Strindberg, and the action 
usually involves groups rather than in- 
dividuals. The speech is abrupt and 
telegraphic, tho not without deep emo- 
tional content. Moreover, in its sweep- 
ing attack upon our machine age, it is 
not propaganda for any one class. The 
Masses are not idolized. It is rather a 
plea for individual libert}', for the rights 
of man as Man. 

The years in prison were also respon- 
sible for a collection of poems, Gedichtc 
der Gcfangencn, and the choral works: 
Tag dcs Proletariats and Requiem den 
Erschossenen Briidern. “In all of these,” 
writes Louis Untermeyer, “tire one flam- 
ing impulse is manifest: the liberation 
of humanity from its chains of material 
slaver}-.” Hoppla, IVir Leben! may be 
called a precursor of the method made 
famous by Dos Passes in this country. 
It employs, in ten interludes, moving 
pictures showing a panorama of events 
in various parts of the world from 1919 
to 1927. Another political drama is 
Hinkemann, an earlier, bitter perform- 
ance. Dr. F. W. Chandler remarks : 
“Toller may be a Jew by race, but the 
lesson that he teaches is in accord with 
Christian doctrine. No doubt his own 
sufferings have given him a deeper in- 
sight into the distress of others. At all 
events, he is the apostle of a fine human- 
itarianism ... he is a Jewish pacifist 
with tlie soul of a St. Francis.” 

A. B. 

Works of Ernst Toller: 

Poetry : Gedichte der Gefangenen, 1923 ; 
Das Schwalbenbuch, 1924; Vorraorgen, 1924. 

Drama: Die Wandlung,- 1919; Masse- 
Jilensch, 1921; Maschinensturmer, 1922; Der 
Entfesselte Wotan, 1923; Hinkemann, 1924; 
Hoppla, Wir Leben! 1927; Feuer aus den 
Kesseln, T930. 

Tr,vvel: Quer Durch, 1930. 

English translations of Ernst Toller’s 
works : 

The ^Machine-Wreckers, 1923; Man and the 
Masses, 1923; The Swallow Book, 1924; 
Hinkemann, 1923 (same as Brockenbrow, 
1924); Which World — ^Vt'hich Way? 1931 
(incomplete translation of Quer Durch). 

About Ernst Toller: 

Chandler, F. W. Modern Continental Flay- 
mrip/Ur;' Signer, P. Ernst Toller; West, R. 
Ending in Earnest; see also introduction to 
Man and the Masses. 


Dial 86:205 March 1929; Literary Digest 
103:19 October 26, 1929; Theatre Arts 

Monthly 16:95 Februfiy 1932. 

Jim Tully 1888- 

TIM TULLY, American author, was 
" born in a log cabin near St. Mary’s, 
Ohio, on June 3, 1888, the third son of 
James Dennis Tully and Marie Bridget 
Lawler Tully. “My father,” says Tully, 
“was a drunken ditch digger who came 
from Ireland when he was ten years 
of age. My mother was a country school 
teacher who also came from Ireland as 
a child. These two people and many 
others who were a part of my miser- 
able background are depicted in my 
books.” 

In his seventh year, Tully’s mother 
died, and he was sent to the St. Joseph 
Orphan Asylum in Cincinnati, Ohio. At 
eleven he left the orphanage and went 
to work on a farm fifty miles north of 
his birthplace, where he was “kicked 
about” for three years. 

When he was fourteen he ran away 
and became a tramp. For seven years 
he “rode the rods,” drifting from town 
to town (he crossed the country three 
times) occasionally working as a laborer, 
chainmaker, dishwasher, circus hand, or 
newsboy. He sojourned at intervals in 
five jails. 

“He became an inveterate library 
bum,” writes Sara Haardt, “ducking in 
and out of public libraries from one end 
of the countr}" to the other. He read 
ever}'thing:' biography, history, fiction; 
Dostoievsky,- Carlyle, Olive Schreiner, 
Balzac, Dumas, Mark Twain, Conrad, 
the files of the old Smart Set.” . 

At twenty-one Tully became a pugi- 
list and might have gone to the top, he 
says, save that he “was not stolid 
enough.” He was a featherweight, 
fighting at about 122 pounds. After 
winning a number of bouts, he was 
knocked unconscious for nearly twenty- 
four hours in San Francisco. The ring, 
he decided, was not his vocation. He 
became a salesman — “and succeeded,” 
earning $20,000 a year. In later meta- 
morphoses he was a traveling tree 
surgeon and a reporter on the Akron 
Press and Beacon Journal. 
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Tuliy began to write. His first verses 
— sometliing about Keats — appeared in 
the Clc'jciafid Plain Dealer in 1911. In 
the same year he married Florence 
Bushnell, who bore him two children, 
Thomas Alton and Trilby Jean. They 
were divorced in 1924. The first thing 
Tully sold to a magazine was “A Decla- 
ration” to Smart Set. 

Thru countless vicissitudes, which 
took him into goveniment service as 
chain inspector during tlie World War, 
Tully labored for nearly eight years, in 
painful ignorance of the simplest rules 
of grammar, on his first book, Emmett 
Lazvlcr, which he finished in Los 
Angeles. In its original version it was 
a single paragraph of 100,000 words. 
Rupert Hughes read the autobiogra- 
phical novel in manuscript, encouraged 
Tully, and helped him. The book was 
published in 1922; Tully began to re- 
ceive orders for magazine articles; his 
career was under way. 

But Tully says today: “M)' first 
book was bad, and is now forgotten. I 
found myself, I think, in Beggars of 
Life, which I ' wrote in six terrifying 
weeks, while living with a bootleg- 
ger. . The book was "intended as a 
compilation of dramatic episodes in the 
life of a X’outhful vagabond, which I 
was for seven years.” Published in 1924, 
Beggars of Life was the first of five 
autobiographical works which, tho in- 
terrupted in publication, he regards as 
a single group, the “Underworld Edi- 
tion.” The others in the group, which 
appeared between 1927 and 1931, were: 
CircKS Parade, "a series of none too 
happy and often ironical incidents with 
a circus”; Shanty Irish, "the background 
of a road-kid who becomes articulate”; 
Shadozvs of Men, “the tribulations, 
vagaries, and hallucinations of men in 
jail”; and Blood on the Moon, "the 
period which led to social adjustment. . , 
iVith it I bid farewell forever, I hope, 
to that life, the winds of which equally 
twisted and strengthened me for the sad- 
der years ahead.” 

Between the first and second books of 
his autobiographical series, Tully pub- 
lished Jarnegan, one of his best known 
works. It is the story of a he-man who 
kills a man in a fight, spends some 
time in jail, begins life anew on regain- 


ing freedom, drifts into Hollywood and 
becomes a successful movie director. 
When it appeared in 1926 FI. L. Menc- 
ken praised the book extravagantly and 
Clayton Hamilton said; “This man is 
gifted with sincerity, with earnestness, 
with elemental power. He is afire with 
a passion for expression which, every 
now and then, purifies itself into 
poetry." A dramatization of the novel 
was produced in New York in 1928 
witlr Richard Bennett in the title role, 
but was only moderately successful. 

When a novel called Laughter in Hell 
appeared in 1932, the tVew York Times 
said; “A writer of Jim Tally’s stature 
and one with his following, both popu- 
lar and critical, cannot afford to let us 
down after this fashion.” 

Associating himself, meanwhile, with 
the motion picture world, Tully inter- 
viewed “stars,” did publicity work, and 
wrote dialogue for the talking pictures. 
For eighteen months he was with 
Charlie Chaplin ns one of his ghost 
writers and his biographer. Today he 
is known as the most hated (because of 
his frankness) and at ’ the same time 
the highest paid interviewer in Holh-- 
wood. His work has appeared in thirty- 
four American periodicals, ranging from 
Seribner’s to True Confessions and the 
movie magazines. He has been transla- 
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ted into Russian, French, and Scandi- 
navian. 

“I have tried, however futilely,” Tully 
wrote to the editors of this volume, “to 
get away from all the namby-pamby 
trends of American literature. My re- 
ward has been misunderstanding. 1 am 
considered a roughneck because, as an 
artist, I seek to lay bare the broken 
hearts of the people from whom I 
sprang. 

“My introduction to Blood on the 
Moon gives you more or less my writing 
creed. . . I have no whine at fate. I 
began with nothing and have ended with 
more money than is good for one. . . I 
write because I love to. . . I have per- 
haps less academic training than any 
man who has ever succeeded at writing 
in America. . . I will never be tlie artist 
I thought I would. Words arc not 
elastic enough. . , I have done as nearly 
that which I set out to do as any Ameri- 
can writer ever has. . . 

“I live alone in a large nine room 
house on a large piece of ground in 
Hollywood. To my door come now and 
then the wanderers of other years. My 
friendship for them is no pose with 
me. I said in my introduction to Blood 
on the Moon, T was of them. I am still 
of tliem. I can taste the bitterness of 
their. lives in the bread I eat today.’ ’’ 

George Jean Nathan, friend of Tully, 
sa3-s: “When his house is full of his 
old hobo friends . . . and when a half 
dozen pairs of feet are on the dining- 
room table, and when there is not a 
collar in sight and the liquor is flowing, 
he is for the nonce a Fcinschmcckcr of 
mundane contentment. . . His second 
wife had to stand a lot from him be- 
cause he would often bring hoboes into 
the house and give them both his wife’s 
and his own bed. . .’’ She rvas Margaret 
Rider Myers of Los Angeles. They 
were married in 1925 and divorced five 
years later. 

In Tully’s spacious stud}' on the 
second floor of his Spanish-type house 
are numberless books, a square desk 
with swivel-chair, an unabridged dic- 
^ brass tripod, an old beer 
table, two mountainous armchairs, and 
small framed pictures of Mark Twain, 
Joseph Conrad, Madame Le Brun, 


Madame Recamier, and Rose Aylmer 
(“Landor’s girl, you know”). 

Sara Haardt has pictured Tully “sit- 
ting in the far corner of the room, a 
crumpled felt hat held loosely in his 
hand, his heavy shoulders drooping and 
an abstracted look in his misty blue eyes. 
His head was tilted to one side, and as 
he raised it, it seemed to me that it was 
literally on fire. His hair is a tangled 
wiry mop of flaming red curls, so thick 
and so unruly that, with his muscular 
shoulders, it gives him the appearance 
of being top-heavy and possessed of an 
enormous strength. And like most red 
hair it creates a strange, almost start- 
ling impression of youth. . , There is 
a challenge in his manner, and a marvel- 
ous swagger ; however gnarled and 
wear}' he grows, it will always be diffi- 
cult to think of him as old.” 

Jim Tully's books; 

Emmett Lawler, 19^2; Beggars of Life, 
1924; Jarnegan, 1925; Life of Thomas H. 
ince, 1925; Life of Charlie Chaplin, 1926; 
Twenty Below (with Robert Nichols) 1926; 
Bbck Boy (with Frank Dazey) 1926; Pas- 
.cing Strangers, 1926; Circus Parade, 1927; 
Denis Darcl, 1928; Shanty Irish, 1928; 
Shadows of Men, 1929; God Loves the 
Irish (with Charles Bcahan) 1929; Beggars 
Abroad, 1930; Close Ups, 1030; Adventures 
in Interviewing, 1931 ; Blood on the Moon, 
1931 ; Laughter in Hell, 1932, 

About Jim Tully: 

Nathan, G. J. The Intimate Notebooks. 

American Mercury 14:82 May 1928; Book- 
man 67 -.693 ,‘\ugust 1928: Nation 127:382 
October 10, 1028; Pictorial Revicso 28:28 
December 1926; ff’iVroii Bulletin for Libra- 
rians 7 :2C)6 January 1933. 

Katharine Tynan 1861-1931 

K atharine tynan, Irish religi- 
ous poet and prominent figure in the 
Irish “Renaissance” movement, was born 
in Clondalkin, County Dublin, Ireland, 
in 1861 and died in London on April 2, 
1931, at the age of seventy. Tho her 
literary fame rests chiefly on her poetry, 
she was also a prolific writer of fiction 
and at the height of her career turned 
out as many as three or four novels a 
year, frankly admitting many of them to 
be “pot-boilers.” In addition she pub- 
lished a number of volumes of auto- 
biographical reminiscences and several of 
miscellaneous nature. The total output 
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of her lifetime was more than one hun- 
dred books. 

Her childhood was spent at Wliitehall, 
Clondalkin, in a house that “liad once 
belonged to Curran, the great Irish 
patriot and law^’cr, whose daughter 
should have married Robert Emmett.” 
Alwaj’s passionate in her devotions and 
loyalties, she was deeply attached to her 
father, Andrew C. Tynan, an Irish coun- 
try gentleman of the old school, of whom 
she wrote much in her best known book 
of reminiscences, Tzveuiy-Five Years. 
Only one cloud dimmed an otherwise 
happy childhood spent in reading, pla)-- 
ing in the fields, and riding tlie countr)-- 
side with her father: an infection of the 
eyes which, for two years, made her 
almost blind and permanently limited her 
vision so that she was forced to wear 
eyeglasses the rest of her life. 

site was educated in the Siena Convent 
at Drogheda, leaving it at the age of 
fourteen to return to Whitehall. She 
began writing at seventeen and in 1885, 
when she was twenty-four, published 
her first volume of verse, Louise de la 
J'allitrc and Ollier Poems. Most of the 
IJocms had previously appeared in the 
Irish. Monthly and were strongly devo- 
tional in tone. The volume was received 
with surprising acclaim. Written in the 
“Pre-Raphaelite” style then in vogue, it 
gave rise to the prediction that its author 
would succeed to Christina Rossetti’s 
place among women writers. It also 
served to bring her to the personal atten- 
tion of the Rossettis. The latter circum- 
stance was the beginning of a lifetime of 
warm friendships with literary and politi- 
cal leaders. 

In 1887 she began writing pro.se. Her 
most successful novel. The 1 1 'ay of a 
Maid, appeared in 1895, and tliercaftcr 
she turned out fiction at a great rate for 
a number of years, building up a wide 
“circulating library” following. She also 
continued to write poetry, publishing 
verses frequently in the periodicals, and 
occasionally in bound collections. Her 
Ballads and Lyrics, publishecl in 1890, is 
considered the most representative of 
these. Her best known individual poem 
is “Sheep and Lambs,” which has been 
set to music as a hymn. 

In 1893 she was married to Harry 
Hinkson, whom she converted to her 


religion _ (her devout and life-long 
Catholicism at a period when most of her 
literary compatriots were turning from 
the Cluirch was one of the outstanding 
characteristics of her career). They 
lived happily together until his death in 
1919 and had three children, two sons 
and one daughter. Wifehood and 
motherhood have been called, together 
with religion and patriotism, the great 
forces of Katharine T 3 -nan’s life and 
literature. 

Katharine Tynan knew personally 
practically cveiy important personage in 
the Ireland of her day. There is reason 
to believe, in fact, that her own promi- 
nence in the Irish scene rests more upon 
these associations than upon her strictly 
literary contributions to the “Revival.” 
Among those with whom she was most 
closely identified were W. B. Yeats 
(whom slie called "Willie”) Alice Mcy- 
nell. Lord Lytton, Francis Thompson, 
Rose Kavanagh. Dougins Hyde, “/E,” 
and particularly Charles Stewart Parnell, 
the Irish Nationalist leader and “martjT,” 
in whose cause she became vitally in- 
terested — it was one of the great episodes 
of her life — and about whom she wrote 
prolificall}’. C. E. Maguire has written 
that her fricnd.ships “were a chain of 
admirations which were perilously close 
to adorations. The list [of her friends] 
comprises a literary and political Who’s 
Who of the time. . . For Parnell she 
never censed to cherish that blind 
allegiance of which none but the Irish 
seem su])rcmcly capable. She was will- 
ing to twist every accusation against him 
into falsehood, if not actunll>’ into pan- 
egyric in his honor. There is a casual 
admission in her memoirs that in com- 
piling a directory of Irish authors she 
deliberately omitted one unfortunate 
compatriot merely because he had once 
written scathingly of Parnell. She even 
severed friendly relations with a number 
of priests and religious thru her lo)’alty 
to her idol, who was under the ban of 
the Church. Never, despite her literary 
preoccupations, did she lose her intense 
personal interest in Irish politics.” 

After her marriage Miss Tynan lived 
much of the time in England and spent 
practically all of her declining 3 ’cars 
there. She remained active to the end, 
writing books and contributing articles 
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and poetry to leading magazines, par- 
ticularly in the religious field, until the 
day of her death. 

In her youth Katharine T3man was a 
typical Irish “slip of a girl.” In old age 
she tended strongly to obesit}'. Her 
features were full and good natured, 
characterized thruout her life by the ever 
prominent eyeglasses. She was one of 
the first women to wear her hair short. 

Good nature and hospitality were pre- 
dominant among her personal character- 
istics. She had a wide fund of humor. 
Despite her deeply devotional attitude 
toward religion, tliere was nothing of the 
austere in her makeup. She loved a good 
joke or anecdote, and told both well all 
her life. A friend wrote after her death, 
“Her keen sense of fun and her joy in 
life remained unquenched by the j'ears.” 
She had the tj'pical Irish love of a scrap 
3nd a.quick temper. She once abandoned 
“Willie” Yeats at a fete when he allowed 
his^ umbrella to drip down her neck 
while he recited poetry. Her .intense 
loyalty has alreadj^ been referred to. At 
a luncheon part}' more than twenty years 
after Parnell’s death his name was men- 
tioned and she was asked if she had not 
been a “Parnellite.” “Was and am and 
shall be!” she retorted. 

« favorite recreation, she said, was 
talking to a good listener.” She liked 
dogs and children, and enjo}'ed the com- 


pany of both. She had a hobbv for 
collecting china. 

Her gift of poetry was of a lyric 
nature. The Catholicism which occurs 
thruout her verse has been the subject of 
a number of literary discussions. Ernest 
Boyd said on the point; “It is just in so 
far as she approximates to the attitude 
of the country people that she is a 
Catholic poet. One does not find her 
expressing the profounder aspects of 
Catholicism. . . Katharine Tynan’s verse 
voices that naive faith, that complete 
surrender to the simpler emotions of 
wonder and pity, which characterize the 
religious experiences of the plain man.” 

Boyd estimates her literary position as 
follows : “Interesting tho she may be as 
the only important Catholic poet in Ire- 
land, Katharine Tynan will hardly rank 
with the best writers of the Literary 
Revival. Using the word in its best 
sense, we may describe her as an essen- 
tially minor poet, tho a minor poet of the 
first rank.” Herbert Gorman found her 
“essentially Celtic but not profoundly 
deep” and adjudged her, as a writer, 
“one of the lesser figures of the Renais- 
sance, a thin, cool voice like the faraway 
whistle of a blackbird.” 

Katharine Tynan’s works, in chrono- 
logical order: 

Louise de la Valliere, 1SS5 ; Shamrocks, 
18S7; Ballads and Lyrics, 1S90; A Nun: 
Her Friends and Her Order; Irish Love 
Songs (editor) 1892; Cuckoo Songs; A 
Cluster of Nuts, 1894; The Land of Mist and 
Mountain; An Isle in the Water; The Way 
of a Maid, 1^5; Miracle Plays; Oh! What 
a Plague Is Love; A Lover’s Breast ICnot, 
1896; The Handsome Brandons; The Wind 
in the Trees, 1898; The Dear Irish Girl; She 
Walks in Beauty, 1899; Three Fair Alaids; 
A Daughter of the Fields, 1900; A Union of 
Hearts; A Girl of Galway; Collected Poems; 
That Sweet Enemy, igoi ; The Handsome 
Quaker; A King’s Woman; Love of Sisters, 
1902; A Red Red Rose; The Honourable 
Molly, 1903; The French Wife; Judy’s Lovers ; 
Julia; The Luck of the Fairfaxes, 1904; A 
Daughter of Kings ; A Favourite of Fortune ; 
Dick Pcntreath ; Innocencies, 1905 ; A Yellow 
Domino; The Adventures of Alicia; The 
Story of Bawn ; A Book of Memory, 1906; 
For Maisie, 1907; Her Ladj’ship; Cabinet of 
Irish Literature (editor); Mary Gray; The 
Lost Angel ; The House of the Crickets ; E.x- 
periences, 190S; Peggy the Daughter; Cousins 
and Others; Lauds; Kitty Aubrey; Her 
Mother’s Daughter; The Book of Flowers 
(with Frances Maitland) igog; Betty Carew; 
Freda; The House of the Secret, 1910; The 
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Stor3- of Cecilia: New Poems; Tlie Slorj- of 
Clarice, ion; Princess Katharine; Rose of 
the Garden ; Heart o’Gold ; Honej’, jfj’ Hone}’, 
1012; Mrs. Pratt of Paradise Farm; Twenty- 
Five Years; The Daughter of the Manor; 
Irish Poems, 1913: A Midsummer Rose; A 
Little Radiant Girl ; John Bultecl's Daughters ; 
Lovers’ Meetings; A Shameful Inheritance; 
lilolly, Jly Heart’s Delight; The Flower of 
Peace, 1914; Men Not Angels; CountO’men 
All; The House of the Foxes; Flower of 
Youth; The Squire’s Sweetheart; Since First 
I Saw your Face; Tlie Stor}’ of ilargery 
D.awe, 1915; The Web of Fraulein; The Holy 
War; The West Wind; John-a-Dreams, 1916; 
The Middle Years; Lord Edward; Kit; Late 
Songs; The Rattlesnake; Miss Map’, 1917: 
Miss Gascoigne ; My Love’s a Lassie ; Herb 
o’Grace, 191S; The Years of the Shadow; The 
Man from Australia, 1919; Love of Brothers, 
1919; Denys the Dreamer; The House; TIic 
Second Wife, 1020; Bitha’s Wonderful Year; 
Sally Victrix; 'The House on the Bogs; A 
^fad Marriage ; White Ladies ; The Wander- 
ing Years; Even Song: They Loved Greatly; 
Mary Bcandcsert, Y. S., 1922; Wives; 

Memories, 1924: The Infatuation of Peter, 
1926; Evensong; Miss Phipps; Haroun of 
London ; The Wild Adventure ; The House 
in the Forest, 1928: The Rich Man; A Fine 
Gentleman, 1929: The Admirable Simmons; 
Collected Poems, 1930; The Other Man, 1933. 

About Katharine Tynan: 

Boyd, E, A. Ireland’s Literary Renaissance ; 
Braybrookc, P. Some Catholic Novelists; 
Chislett, Moderns and Near Moderns; 
Tynan, K. autobiographical books: Twenty- 
Five Years; The Middle Years; The Years 
of the Shadow; The ll'andcrina Years; 
Memories; Williams, H. Modern English 
lYritcrs. 

Bookman 73:375 June 1931; Bookman 
(London) So:ioi Slay 1931: Catholic lYorld 
l33:-35 Slay 1931 ; 134:193 November 1931; 
Fortnightly Reviexo 134:836 December 1930. 


Ramon del Valle Inclan 1S70- 

13 AMON MARIA del VALLE IN- 
CLAN, Spanish poet and novelist, 
was born on October 28, 1870, in Pue- 
bla de Caramifial, a fair-sized town in 
Pontevedra, Spanish Galicia. Scion of 
an old aristocratic family, his forbears 
“founded cities in Mexico and convents 
in Madrid” (at least so he claims) ; one 
of his uncles took part in the last Carlist 
War (1872-1876). 

During childhood Valle Inclan drank 
in the idjdlic beaut)^ as well as the epic 
and superstitious legends of his native 
Galicia. He was especially stirred by the 
exploits of the Carlists and their vain 


attempts at restoring Don Carlos Vll 
to the Spanish throne.- 

At an early age he entered the Uni- 
versity of Santiago dc Compostela to 
study law, but barely had he 'finished 
his studies, at the age of twenty, when 
he went to Mexico. What he did there 
is not known. He has always tried to 
mystify his more candid readers. Fre- 
quently he indulged in tirades of this 
character: “The early part of my life 
was filled with perils and hazarcis. I 
was a la}' brother in a Carthusian monas- 
tery' and a soldier in the lands of New 
Spain. A life like that of those younger 
sons of the hidalgos who enlist in the 
regiments of Italy seeldng adventures of 
love, of the sword, and of fortune.” 
And furtlier on : “On board the ‘Delilah,’ 
I recall it with pride, I assassinated Sir 
Robert Jones. It was a vengeance 
wortliy of Benvenuto Cellini. I’ll tell 
you how it was, even tho you are incap- 
able of appreciating its beauty; but it 
will be better not to tell you — you might 
be horrified!” 

However that may be, his Mexican 
adventure did not last long. After two 
years of absence, he returned home and 
began to work on his first book, a col- 
lection of six short stories published 
under the title Femenhtas at Pontevedra 
in 1894. The influence of Barbey 
d’Aurevilly’s Diaboliqucs can be de- 
tected in almost ever}' page. At any 
rate, he had made his literal’}’ debut; the 
time was ripe to move to the capital. 

In 1895 Valle Inclan arrived in Ma- 
drid where he proceeded to lay siege to 
the cafes frequented by the literati. 
From the first he surrounded himself 
with a halo of mystery: he pretended to 
be an extremely dangerous character, 
blood-thirsty, hermetic, adventurous. He 
impressed his cronies by his aristocratic 
airs (he was indeed a Marquis — ^was he 
not the son of Don Ramon del Valle 
Inclan y Bermudez de Castro, and of 
Dona Dolores de la Pena y Montene- 
gro?) ; his archaic vocabulary' (made 
almost humorous because of his lisping) ; 
and his marvelous capacity for telling 
tales. Ramon del Valle Inclan is perhaps 
the last member of that mythical family 
which came so near extinction with tlie 
death of Oscar Wilde and Paul Verlaine. 
His imagination is always at work. His 
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beautiful lies come to us wrapped in a 
gorgeous, lyric garb. His very life is so 
bedecked with the festoons of his fancy 
that his official biographer will probably 
e.xpire before concluding his task. There 
circulate, for instance, as many as two 
hundred and thirty-seven theories of 
how he, Don Ramon del Valle Inclan, 
induced the Rajah of Kapurthala to 
marrj' an unknown, timid, little dancer, 
and Ramon Gomez de la Serna had to 
come to his help to enumerate The 
Thousand and One IFays that Valle In- 
clan Lost His Ann. (For, like Cer- 
vantes, Valle Inclan is one-armed.) But 
how did he really lose his arm? This is 
the authentic version. Tired of Valle 
Inclan’s slanderous tongue, Manuel 
Bueno struck him with his cane. Valle 
Inclan endeavored to protect his head : 
the blows showered on his left arm and 
fractured the bone in several places. 
Two'da 3 ’s later gangrene set in and it 
was necessary to amputate. Valle In- 
clan waited anxiouslj' for recuperation 
so that he might immediate!}' shoot 
Bueno. Conciliator}' friends interfered, 
and Bueno, a he-man with a heart of 
gold, went to visit Valle Inclan. “In 
the chloroform-smelling room, a laconic 
and magnificent reconciliation took 
place.” 

Don Ramon has continued alternately 
to live and to write in tlie city and in the 
quiet Galician countr}'side. He has 
traveled e.xtensively ; revisiting South 
America, and making various tours thru 
France, Portugal, and Africa. In the 
years 1914-1918, Don Ramon lived in 
Paris having been invited by the French 
government to report the War. At vari- 
ous times he flew over the battlefields 
noting down his impressions. 

An occupation which gave him great 
delight was the writing of his autobi- 
ography, a performance which he re- 
peated countless times and each time 
with considerable variations. 

Valle Inclan was, and still is, an as- 
siduous frequenter of the Madrid cafes 
where he has his own circle of satellites. 
When he first came to Madrid, the Cafe 
de Madrid was one of the centers of 
hterar}’ attraction and it was there that 
Don Ramon made his first appearance. 
” hen this cafe was torn down to give 
way to the Credit Lyonnais, he trans- 


ferred his patronage to the Cafe de 
Levante on the Calle del Arenal. His 
most recent place of meeting is the Cafe 
Regina, where he regularly indulges in 
his conversational duels. Pie can be 
readily recognized: “He is tall and 
meager — a bundle of nerves ; his brow 
rises high and ascetically ; a thin scraggly 
beard falls halfway to his girdle; his 
sharp, piercing eyes hide behind great 
shell-rimmed spectacles. Pie dresses in his 
own fashion, generally in black. A 
black cape funereally drapes his left 
shoulder which wants an arm. Holding 
himself erect and dignified he has the 
pride of all his fictitious progenitors; 
he is haughty to a degree, but his heart 
is noble in the true sense of the word — 
there is none more kind-hearted and 
hospitable.” He talks of Dario inces- 
santly; he dislikes Ibsen, Proust, and 
Henry James; he prefers the classic 
models to his own contemporaries (altho 
his main influences have been Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, Eqa de Queiroz, and D’An- 
nunzio) ; he praises Unamuno for his 
“moral courage”; he e.xtols Zola’s pas- 
sion for justice; he knows D’Annunzio’s 
poems by heart ; he enjoys Shaw’s genial 
irony. A supreme egoist, he has often 
jamined Madrid’s traffic on deciding to 
recite a poem in mid-avenue. After a 
banquet given in his honor by Maurice 
Barres, he inconsiderately described the 
French novelist as “a wet raven.” And 
he published a violent attack against 
Blasco Ibanez, on learning of his death. 

During Berenguer’s dictatorship, Valle 
Inclan was imprisoned, and, with an en- 
viable nobility of soul, refused certain 
privileges granted him by the military 
tribunal, insisting on a penalty identical 
with that of the other prisoners who, 
with him, signed the Republican mani- 
festo. 

During the elections of April 1931, 
Valle Inclan presented his candidacy for 
Deputy from La Coruna. He took no 
active part in the political campaign and 
was extremely resentful when defeated 
by the more energetic Ramon Maria 
Tenreiro. (The heated correspondence 
between these two distinguished men of 
letters appeared in the newspaper He- 
raldo de Madrid for July 23, 1931.) In 
1932 former Minister of Public Educa- 
tion and Fine Arts, Fernando de los 
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Rios, assigned the Directorship of the 
Aranjuez Museum to Valle Inclan. At- 
tacldng his new duties with great con- 
scientiousness, Valle Inclan asked for 
tlie closing of the Museum until prop- 
erty reorganized, for the installment of 
a fire-station near tire building, and, 
finally, for the return of a valuable lamp 
then kept in some palace or other. Ac- 
cording to Valle Inclan (letter published 
in El Sol for June 26, 1932) the Min- 
ister paid no attention to his requests, 
and he resigned, threatening to exile 
himself to Rio de Janeiro in order to 
die far away from his native country. 
Of course he did not carry out his threat 
because the Minister granted him a pen- 
sion which would permit him to devote 
his entire time to his creative work. 

For the sake of evaluation, Valle 
Inclan’s writings may be grouped in 
more or less distinct cycles : the four 
Sonatas; the Comcdias Barbaras; the 
trilogj' entitled La Guerra Carlista; tlie 
sequence-novels (now in progress) El 
Ruedo Ibarico; and, finally, the not 
wholly novelistic cycle of esperpentos. 

The Sonatas (translated into English 
as The pleasant Memoirs of the Marquis 
de Brandomin) were published from 
1902 to 1905. The hero is the Marquis 
de Brandomin, “ugly, a Catholic, and 
a sentimentalist,’’ and he is a character 
much in the manner of the rakes whom 
Barbey d’Aurevilly and Casanova would 
have delighted in. The Sonatas con- 
stitute a histor}^ of the amorous exploits 
of the Marquis thru the four seasons 
of his life. The first is e.xotic, with 
palaces and gardens and scents and 
hushed voices ; the second revels in 
voluptuous passion and takes place on 
the tropical coast of Mexico; the third 
brings us back to Galicia and reveals a 
search for new sensations, sensuous 
love and sensuous religion ; and the 
fourth places the scene in the Basque 
uplands, garbed in the white cold of 
winter, in the time of the second Carlist 
outbreak. Needless to say, these Sonatas 
are decidedly autobiographical. 

The second cycle, the Comedias Bar- 
baras, centers on the figure of Juan 
Manuel de Montenegro, a relative of 
Valle Inclan on his mother’s side. This 
cycle consists of Aguila de Blason and 
Ronianec de Lobos, studies of the dis- 
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integration and decline of the nobles of 
Galicia. Juan Manuel de Montenegro, 
however, does not die with the cycle. 
He appears again, with the Marquis de 
Brandomin, in the trilogy La Guerra 
Carlista, altho only in a minor role. In 
this cycle, his son, Cara de Plata, is the 
protagonist representing "the ultimate 
fate and the final incarnation of the old 
race of warriors, great gentlemen, and 
lovers, who have no place in the modern 
world.’’ 

From tlie point of view of technique, 
the Carlist novels are perhaps Valle 
Inclan’s most noteworthy creations. They 
are, at any rate, most nearly perfect as 
novels in the accepted sense of the word. 
Altho confessedly dealing with the Carl- 
ist wars, tliere is little in them of the 
historic vastness of Perez Galdos’ Epi- 
sodios Nacionales. “Ramon del Valle 
Inclan,’’ sa3's Ernest Boyd, “makes no 
effort to portray the actual Carlist war, 
}fet he has evoked the atmosphere of the 
time and made the whole period live 
again in his series of deft pictures of 
trifling incidents and obscure people, for 
the most part, whose multiplication all 
over Spain produced the upheaval which 
established the present d)masty and the 
Spain of today.” La Guerra Carlista 
comprised Los Cruzados de la Causa, 
El Rcsplandor de la Hoguera, and Gcri- 
faltes de Antaiio. 
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To enlarge this picture and to bring 
it down to our day, Valle Inclan has 
planned another great cycle to be known 
as El Rticdo Iberko. It will consist of 
three series with three volumes each, 
and is to cover the period of Spanish 
political life in the nineteenth and 
twentieth century, from Isabella II, 
Ainadeo, the first Republic, down to the 
days of Alfonso XII. Thus far the first 
tiro volumes, splendidl}' promising, have 
appeared : La Cortc dc los Milagros and 
Viva mi Diieno. 

Also recently, with Farsa y Liccncia 
dc la Rcina CasHza, Los Cucrnos de Don 
Friolcra, and Luces dc Bohemia, Valle 
Inclan invented a. new form (esper- 
penfos, i.e. absurdities) “which repre- 
sents a highly stylized development of 
the burlesque and .‘infantile side of his 
talent. These are what may be described 
as ‘Russian marionettes.’ ’’ 

In 1926 Valle Inclan published one of 
his most significant novels, Tirana 
Banderas (translated into English as The 
Tyrant). The Tyrant is an intense, 
livel}’, at times macabre, narrative of 
the glorj', cruelties, and downfall of one 
of tliose petty tyrants who, now and 
then, emerge in Latin America. 

Of Valle Inclan’s poetr}', Madariaga 
writes that its “peculiar charm ... is 
largely due to the interplay, and to a 
certain extent, the opposition, of two 
tendencies traceable to two features of 
old Gallegan poetrj': a popular vein, 
rich in emotion and rhythm, and a know- 
ing taste for the formal refinements 
evolved by the exquisite genius of 
France.” And he regards "manner more 
important than matter, form than sub- 
stance ; and a superficial ornamental 
beauty as the highest of achievements.” 

Valle Inclan has been writing since the 
beginning of this centurj'^ and he has 
been ackiiowledged as one of the masters 
of Spanish prose. In fact Gonzalez 
dlanco considers him “the foremost 
stylist, the only one who knows how to 
rnanipulate contemporary^ Castilian with 
a beauty and propriety.” He possesses 
le poetic quality, the fertile imagination, 
01 his native province, Galicia. He is 


fond of the bizarre, the supernatural and 
the archaic, tiis works seem to have 
been exquisitely wrought by a gongor- 
ized Benvenuto Cellini inspired by a 
Barbey D’Aurevilly. 

A. F. 

Principal works of Ramon del Valle 
Inclan ; 

Fiction (some of the novels are in dia- 
logue form) : Femeninas, 1894; Epilalamio, 
1897; Cenizas, 1899: Adega, 1899; Sonata 
dc Otono, 1902; Jardin Umbrio, 1903; Sona- 
ta de Estio, 1903 Flor de Santidad, 1904; 
Sonata de Primav'era, 1904; Sonata de In- 
vierno, 1905; Jardin Novelesco, 1905 : His- 
torias Perversas, 1907; Aguila de Blason, 
1907; Romance de Lobos, igoS; El Yermo 
de las Almas, 1908; Los Cruzados de la 
Causa, 1908; El Resplandor de la Hoguera, 
1909; Gcrifaltes de Antaho, 1909; Tirano 
Banderas, 1926; La Corte de los Milagros, 
1927; Viva Mi Dneiio, 1928. 

Poetry: Aromas de Lcyenda, 1907; La 
Pipa de Kif, 1919; El Pasajero, 1920. 

Poetic anh Prose Dramas : Cuento de 
Abril, 1910: Voces de Gesta, I9ty; El Embru- 
jado, 1913: La Marquesa Rosalinda, 1913: La 
Cabeza del Dragon, 1914; Divinas Palabras, 
1920; Farsa y Licencia de la Reina Castiza, 
1920; Los Cuernos de Don Friolera, 1921; 
Cara de Plata, 1922; Luces de Bohemia, 
1924. 

English translations of Ram6n del 
Valle Inclan’s works: 

The Dragon’s Head, 1918; The Pleasant 
Memoirs of the Alarquis of Brandomin, 
1924: The Tyrant, 1929; At Midnight (a 
short story from Jardin Umbrio) in Al- 
hambra 1:11 Augustyigag; Divine Words 
(a selection from Divinas Palabras) in The 
European Caravan, edited by S. Putnam, 
1931; The Golden Rose (a selection from 
La Cortc de los Milagros) in Great Spanish 
Short Stories, edited by J. C. Gorkin, 1932. 

About Ram6n del Valle Inclan: 

Alcala Galiano, A. Fignras Exccpcionales; 
Azorin Clasicos y Modernos and El Paisaje 
de Espaha; Bell, A. F. G. Contemporary 
Spanish Literature; Boyd, E. Studies From 
Ten Literatures; Cansinos-Assens, R. Los 
Hermes and La Niicva Litefatura, Casares, 
J. Critica Profana; Drake, W. A. Contem- 
porary European JVriters; Gomez de Ba- 
quero, E. Novclas y Novelistas; Gonzalez 
Blanco, A. Los Contemporaneos, III ; Mada- 
riaga, S. de. The Genius of Spain. 

Bookman 72:257 November 193°: Hispania 
6:69 January 1923; 15 :437 November-De- 

cember 1932; Merctire de France. 108:225 
1914: New York Times Book Section Janu- 
ary I, 1922; Nineteenth Century 98:452 
September 1925: La P/iinio January 1923 
(entire number devoted to A alle Inclan; ; 
La Revue Nouvelle 10:15 October 1925* 
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John Van Druten 190I~ 

Autobiographical sketch of John Van 
Druten, English playwright and novelist: 

JOHN WILLIAM VAN DRUTEN: 
" born London, England, June I, 1901. 

Second son of a Dutch father, and an 
English mother. His father, Wilhelmus 
Van Druten, was born in Lceuwarden, in 
Friesland, Plolland, came to England at 
the age of twenty, married and settled 
there, and became a partner in the Dutch 
banking firm of B. \Y. Blydenstein & 
Co. and, later, a naturalized British 
subject. 

John Van Druten was educated at 
University College School, Hampstead, 
London — a d.ij’-school, run on English 
public school lines. After leaving school, 
he was intended for the law, and articled 
to a solicitor in the City of London, in 
whose office he served for five years. 
(Note: this office forms the background 
of his play London J]'all.) 

During these five years, he also 
attended lectures in law at the London 
Law Societ.v, obtained the degree of 
LL.B, at London University, and quali- 
fied with honours as a solicitor of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in 1923. 

The academic side of the law having 
always appealed to him a good deal more 
than the practical, he refused a partner- 
ship in a city firm of solicitors, to take up 
the teaching of law, and in 1923 was 
appointed special lecturer in English law 
at the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth — one of the four constituent 
colleges of the University of Wales — 
where he remained until 1926. 

During all this time, however, (and, 
indeed, from a very early age) literature 
had been his hobby and his main objec- 
tive. He had published stories, sketches 
and poems in .such papers as the London 
Mercury, Punch, and Colour. Mr. J. C. 
Squire, the well-known poet and editor 
of the London Mercury, was his earliest 
patron and encourager, on the strength 
of poems which he had, without intro- 
duction, sent to Mr, Squire at the age of 
seventeen : and his first appearance in 
print was a poem in the London Mercury. 

During his student years, he also did 
book and play reviewing for an obscure 
(and since defunct) English magazine, 
published in Switzerland, called the 
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English Herald Abroad. 

In 1924 a play of his entitled The 
Return Half was given a trial Sunday 
evening performance in London b}' the 
e.\-students of the Royal .Academy of 
Dramatic .Art. and received congratula- 
tory and encouraging notices from one or 
two of the leading critics. 

In the following year (1925) while 
still a lecturer at Aberystwyth he wrote 
his pl.ay of English school life. Young 
U'oodley. This plaj', altho almost imme- 
diately ncce])ted for production, was for- 
bidden to the English stage under the 
censorship of the Lord Chamberlain, on 
the ground that it constituted an attack 
on the English public school sr-stem. 
This ban endured for over two years. 

Meanwhile, however, the play was pro- 
duced on Broadway by Mr. George C. 
Tyler in November 1925 with consider- 
able success, and after a full season in 
New York, played for a further season 
on the road. 

In September 1926 Mr. Van Druten, 
having relinquished his teacliing post, 
paid iiis first visit to the United States 
and in that and the following year made 
two lecture tours of the States, speaking 
on the di-ama. 

In March 1928, after a private per- 
fdrmance of Young IVoddIcy in London, 
which caused a press campaign against 
this censorship, the Lord Chamberlain 


Druten: droo'ten 
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reversed his decision and the piece was 
publicly performed, and the American 
success repeated in England. 

Since his first visit in 1926 Mr. Van 
Druten has been frequently to the United 
States, and has written pictures in Holly- 
wood. 

t- * 

According to Lloyd Morris, “there are 
several Van Drutens who, together, con- 
stitute the man. There is, for example. 
Young Woodley, the shy, sensitive, ideal- 
istic poet. . . There is an antithetical 
Van Druten, sophisticated and social ; in- 
dubitably at home in the great world of 
London, Paris, New Y^ork, and the 
Riviera ; a delightfully ga}' and witty 
companion who makes frivolity an art. 
There is still another Van Druten, schol- 
arly, serious, fond of solitude, a voracious 
reader. This Van Druten makes periodic 
escapes to remote places like the Hebrides 
or Corsica, and returns with the manu- 
script of a pla}' or a novel. . . These 
three Van Drutens, and perhaps one o'r 
two more, coalesce in a young man of 
rather more than medium height, with 
wavy dark brown hair, eyes which betray 
his sensibility, and the friendliest of 
boyish smiles. . . Meeting him one might 
mistake him for an American until he 
speaks; the low pitch of his voice and 
the inflection are unmistakably Eng- 
lish. . . He cherishes his admirations 
with conviction and argues for them with 
passion.” A connoisseur of foods, he 
will discuss the merits of his favorite 
dishes for hours and will take doubting 
friends to restaurants to be convinced. 

In 1931 Van Druten published a novel, 
A Woman on Her Way, giving a satirical 
picture of small intellectual circles in 
London and New York, and an account 
of a lecture trip across America. 

John Van Druten’s works; 

Plays: The Return Half, 1924; Young 
Woodley, 1925; Chance Acquaintances, 1927; 
The Return of the Soldier (adapted from a 
novel by Rebecca West) 192S; Diversion, 
192S; After All, 1931; There’s Always Juliet, 
1931; Hollywood Holiday (with Benn W. 
Levy) 1931 ; London Wall, 1931 ; Somebody 
Knows, 1932; Behold We Live! 1932; The 
Distaff Side, 1933. 

Novels: Young Woodley, 1929; A Woman 
on Her Way, 1931. 


About John Van Druten : 

New York Herald Tribune Magazine Sep- 
tember 20, 1931 ; North American Review 
234:174 August 1932. 

Henry Van Dyke 1852-1933 

TLTENRY VAN DYKE, American 
author, diplomat, and religious 
liberal, was born in Germantown, Penn- 
sjdvania, on November 10, 1852, a 
descendant of Jan van Dijk who emi- 
grated from Holland to America in 1652. 
His father was Henry Jackson Van 
Dyke, preacher and public leader, whose 
published speeches are; The Character 
and Influence of Abolitionism; The 
Spirituality and Independence of the 
Church; The Church : Her Ministry and 
Sacraments. His mother was Henrietta 
Ashmead, daughter of a Philadelphia 
merchant and shipowner. Paul Van 
Dj'ke, his brother, was Payne professor 
emeritus of history at Princeton and 
author of several historical and bio- 
graphical works ; he died in August 1933, 
four months after Henry Van Dyke’s 
death. 

When Van Dyke was a child his 
father removed to Brooklyn, New York, 
and was pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church there for thirty-eight 
)'ears. His father took him fishing and 
tramping in the woods and he learned 
to be a nature-lover. He attended the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute and went, 
at the age of sixteen, to Princeton, where 
he wrote for the college periodicals, won 
prizes for essay writing, and was senior 
class da}' spealcer. After graduation in 
1873, he taught school for a year in 
Brooklyn, then entered the Princeton 
Theological Seminary. He edited the 
Princeton Book, contributed to other 
Princeton publications, and made him- 
self a local name as a writer. Being 
graduated in 1877, he had two years of 
study in the University of Berlin, and 
was ordained a Presbyterian minister 
in 1879. His first pastorate was in the 
United Congregational Church of New- 
port, Rhode Island. 

On December 13, 1881, Van Dyke 
was married to Ellen Reid, of Baltimore. 
Their five children were Brooke, Ter- 
tius, Elaine, Paula, and Katrina. (Ter- 
tius Van Dyke, a clerg}'man and author. 
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became pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Washington, Connecticut, in 
1926.) Van D)'ke took his children on 
camping expeditions and taught them the 
art of fishing. In the spring of the year 
he caught the season’s first trout out of 
the Swiftwater, a little river in tlie 
Alleghany Mountains. He composed 
nonsense rhymes for the children’s 
amusement at the dinner table, and every 
Sunda)f morning they sat in a row in 
the second pew of his church and 
listened to him preach, then in the after- 
noon, in the nursery, they would imitate 
him. 

After four years in Newport, Van 
Dyke went to Brick Presbyterian Church 
in New York, where he was pastor for 
eighteen years, building up the con- 
gregation' from 240 to nearly a thousand. 
He reversed the conservative traditions 
of the institution and took a liberal stand 
on questions of theology. 

When he was thirty-two. Van Dyke 
published his first book. The Reality of 
Religion, and in the next forty 3'ears 
wrote prolifically in verse and prose, 
mostly on religious and outdoor sub- 
jects. His prose is in short story or 
essay form ; he never wrote a novel. 
Many of his sermons were published. 
An ardent admirer of Tennyson, he 
brought out a critical work, The Poetry 
of Tennyson, in 1889 which caused Lord 


Tennyson to write Van Dyke a letter 
saying that A’an Dyke had found in his 
poetr}- all that he had tried to express. 
Three years later Van Dyke visited 
Tenn)'son in England. 

Van Dyke’s first popular work was 
Little Rivers, published in 1895, a book 
of essays about country and forest ex- 
cursions. The next year he had phen- 
omenal success with The Other IFisc 
Man, a story which imaginatively adds 
to the Three Wise Men of the Bible 
a fourth who never reached his goal 
but in his dying moments saw a vision 
of Him whom he sought. It was brought 
out in many editions, was made into a 
school textbook, and translated into 
eighteen languages. Several other Qirist- 
mas stories followed. Fisherman’s Luck 
was another popular book of “outdoor 
essaj's.’’ 

During his pastorate in New York, 
Van Dj’ke engaged in many activities 
beside writing. He preached numerous 
college baccalaureate sermons, was uni- 
versity preacher at Princeton, Amherst, 
and Cornell ; delivered the Lyman 
Beecher lectures on preaching at Yale 
in 1896, and was twice university 
preacher at Plarvard. He was prominent 
in the councils of the Presbyterian 
Church, especially in advocating a 
shorter and simpler creed. In 1902-03, 
after leaving the active ministry, he 
was moderator of tlie General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. 

In 1900 Van Dyke went to Princeton 
as professor of English literature, spe- 
cializing in lectures on Tennyson, and 
continued the connection for twenty- 
three years, with several interruptions. 
He returned twice to Brick Church, in 
1902 and again in 1911, to fill the pulpit 
each time after the death of the regular 
pastor. In 1908-09 he was American 
lecturer at the University of Paris, 
lecturing on the subject, “The Spirit 
of America : and Some of Its Expres- 
sions in Literature, Education, and So- 
cial Effort.’’ In 1913 President Wilson, 
whom he had known at ' Princeton, ap- 
pointed him United States minister to 
the Netherlands and Luxemburg. He 
was in the land of his ancestors four 
j'cars, actively aiding the American tour- 
ists who fled to Holland for safety when 
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the World War broke out; but, unable 
lo maintain a neutral attitude in a neu- 
tral countr)', he resigned in 1917 and 
returned home to be a propagandist for 
the Allied cause and to regain “full 
freedom to saj' what I think and feel 
about the War.” He became a chaplain 
in the Naval Reserve Service, holding 
the rank of lieutenant, touring tlie naval 
stations and addressing the sailors on 
world conditions. 

After the Armistice Van D 3 'ke re- 
turned to his professorship at Prince- 
ton and to his home, “Avalon,” in 
Princeton, New Jersey. The name for 
his home, a colonial mansion erected 
five years before the beginning of the 
American Revolution, was suggested by 
Tennj'son’s Idylls of the King. He re- 
tired in 1923 and spent the remaining 
ten years of his life studying and writ- 
ing in his large library, going forth 
occasionally to lecture or to preach. 

As a writer. Van Dyke was noted for 
his scrupulous use of English and his 
liking for allegory and parables. The 
Other Wise Man is a parable. In poetry 
he always clung to metre and rhyme. 
He said : “I would rather receive a 
little money for doing work that is 
congenial and that comes naturally, than 
a great deal of mone}’' for doing some- 
thing that is demanded by literary 
fashion,- or undertaken for the sake of 
the price it will bring.” One time he 
returned to the editor of a popular 
magazine the check he received in pa)'- 
ment for a pra)"er he had written. He 
carried a small black leather notebook 
in which he jotted stor}' ideas as thej^ 
came to him, and he always had two or 
three stories ahead of him waiting to be 
written. As soon as a story was com- 
pleted he would read it to the assembled 
family. He spent the good part of one 
summer writing in an old deserted farm- 
house on an island off the coast of 
Massachusetts. 

A liberalist, Van Dyke constantly de- 
nounced Prohibition and in the 1928 
presidential campaign was impatient 
with those Protestant ministers who 
made an issue of Alfred E. Smith’s 
Catholic religion. One thing he could 
not embrace was what he called the 
. “Smart Aleck School” of modem real- 
istic novelists ; he said the^' demanded 


too much from life and did not give 
enough to it. When Sinclair Lewis was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature 
in 1930 for his novels which “scoffed” 
at America, he said: “It shows that the 
Swedish Academy knows nothing of the 
English language. They handed Lewis 
a bouquet but they gave America a verj' 
back-handed compliment.” 

Van D)'ke received the honorary D.D. 
degree from Princeton, Harvard, and 
Yale; LL.D. from Union, Pennsylvania, 
and Geneva (Switzerland) ; and D.C.L. 
from Oxford. He was one time presi- 
dent of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, was a member of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Letters, an 
honorary fellow of the Royal' Society 
of Literature, and a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Societe des Gens de Lettres. 
France made him a commander of the 
Legion of Honor. His clubs were Cen- 
tury, University, National Arts, and 
Authors (New York). 

He died in his sleep April 10, 1933, 
at his home in Princeton. He was 
eighty years old. For a year his health 
had been failing; death was attributed 
to a heart attack. He was buried in 
Princeton Cemetery. 

Henry Van Dyke’s works: 

Stories: The Other Wise Man, 1896; The 
First Christmas Tree, 1897; The Lost Word, 
1898; The Ruling Passion, 1901; The Blue 
Flower, 1902; The Mansion, 1911; The Sad 
Shepherd, 1911 ; The Unknown Quantity, 
1912; The Lost Boy, 1914; The Broken 
Soldier and the Maid of France, 1919; The 
Valley of Vision, 1919; Half-Told Tales, 
1925 ; The Golden Key, 1926 ; Even Unto 
Bethlehem, 1928. 

Poems: The Builders, 1897; The Toiling 
of Felix, 1900; Music, 1904; The White Bees, 
1909; Collected Poems, 1911; Who Follow the 
Flag, 1911: The Grand Canyon, 1914: The 
Red Flower, 1917: Thy Sea is Great, 1922. 

Essays and Other Prose; The Reality of 
Religion, 1884; The Story of the Psalms, 
1887; The National Sin of Literary Piracy, 
1888; The Poetry of Tennyson, 1889; Ser- 
mons to Young Men, 1893; The Christ Child 
in Art, 1894; Little Rivers, 1895; The Gospel 
for an Age of Doubt, 1896 ; Ships and Havens, 
1897; The American Birthright and the 
Philippine Pottage, 189S; The Cross of War, 
1^8; The Gospel for a World of Sin, 1899; 
Fisherman’s Luck, 1899; Books, Literature, 
and the People. 1900; The Poetry of the 
Psalms, 1900: The Open Door, 1903; The 
School of Life, 1905; Essays in Application, 
1905 ; The Spirit of Christmas, 1905 ; Ameri- 
canism of Washington, 1906; Days Off, 1907; 
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The Battle of Life; 1907; The Good Old Way, 
1907; The Afusic- Lover, 1907; Out-Of-Doors 
in the Holy Land (travel) 19^; Counsels of 
the Way, 1908; Le Genie de I’Amerique, 1909 
(Paris) ; The Spirit of America, 1910; The 
Angel of God’s Face, 1913; Fighting for 
Peace, 1917: What Peace Means, 1919: 
Studies in Tennyson (revision) 1920; Ideals 
and Applications, 1921 ; Camp Fires and Guide 
Posts, 1921; Songs Out of Doors, 1922; Com- 
panionable Books, 1922 : Six Days of the 
VVeek, 1924; Light My Candle (with Tertius 
Van Dyke) 1926; The Man Behind the Book, 
1929; Travel Diary of an Angler, 1929; 
Gratitude, 1930. 

Plays: ’The House of Rimmon, 190S; The 
Other Wise Man, 1927. 

Editor: The Gateway Series of English 
Texts; Little Masterpieces of English Poetry 
(six volumes); Poetrj' of Nature, 1909; A 
Crcelful of Fishing Stories, 1932. 

Selected Works: The Friendly Year 
(edited by George Sidney Webster) 1900; The 
Van Dyke Book (edited by Edwin Mims) 
190s ; Works (selected prose in eight volumes) 
1920; Poems, 1920; Chosen Poems, 1927. 

About Henry Van Dyke: 

Law, F. H. Modern Great Americans; 
Mims, E. The Van Dyke Book (revised 
edition, 1920; see introduction by Maxwell 
Struthers Burt and story of Van Dyke’s life 
by his daughter Brooke). 

Bookman 38 :20 Septmeber 1913 ; Common- 
weal 17:704 April 26, 1933; Nation 104:54 
January ii, 1917; Outlook 90:761 December 
S, 1908. 


Giovanni Verga 1840‘1922 

/^lOVANNI VERGA, Italian novelist 
and playwright, was born in Catania 
(island of Sicily) on August 30, 1840. 
Altho his forbears had settled in Sicily 
as far back as the thirteenth century', 
Giovanni did not inherit either titles or 
vast estates. Despite the vagaries of 
biographers, it may be said at once that 
all that Giovanni knew about his ances- 
try reduced itself to the fact that he 
came from aristocratic stock, that his 
country' home at Vizzini had sheltered 
several generations of Vergas, and his 
paternal grandfather, a liberal and a 
Carbonaro, had sat in the Sicilian parlia- 
ment of 1812. 

Giovanni’s parents were extremely 
kind and helpful to him. His father, a 
man of means very much respected in 
Catania, gave him an excellent education 
and never hindered the development of 
his literary vocation. His mother, too, 
seems to have been an intelligent, sensi- 
tive woman who loved reading and who. 


despite her Catholic education at Santa 
Chiara, was not shocked or disturbed by 
Renan’s Life of Jcsits. Her interest in 
books probably influenced her son’s deci- 
sion (at fifteen) to become a writer. 

Certain historical events colored Gio- 
vanni’s childhood and left an indelible 
impression on him: on the Good Friday 
of 1848, Bourbon mercenaries stormed 
and sacked (Satania, forcing the Vergas 
to seek refuge in their summer home at 
Vizzini ; and during 1854-1855 the young 
boy witnessed the misery and havoc 
brought about by the cholera epidemic 
which wiped out a great part of the 
island’s population. 

At the age of six Giovanni was sent 
to school. A certain Francesco Carrera 
taught him how “to read, write, and keep 
accounts.’’ In 1851 he entered a private 
institute directed by Pietro Abate. An 
incorrigible romanticist, Abate dabbled 
(quite theoretically) in politics and liter- 
ature. He composed impassioned patri- 
otic poems and used the study periods 
to entertain his pupils with his original 
creations, especially with truculent novels 
localized in Catania. He stirred and 
stimulated young Verga. When he 
assigned George Washington for the 
subject of a composition, Giovanni came 
back to class with a 672-page manuscript 
entitled Love and Country. Abate wept 
with joy and the children applauded the 
flight of their chum’s inspiration. For- 
tunately, Giovanni’s next teacher, Mario 
Torrisi, was a cold, sober, critical priest 
who did not approve in the least of the 
dangerously verbose attitude of his pupil 
and immediately prescribed for him a 
heavy dose of Latin writers. But Gio- 
vanni was too excitable and the medicine 
did not effect a complete cure — he had 
founded a patriotic journal! 

When the time for a university career 
approached, Giovanni made a bargain 
with his father: instead of going to the 
law school and spending a heavy sum 
preparing for a profession he despised, 
he would use the money to defray the 
printing expenses of his first novel. The 
elder Verga consented: partly because 
former teacher Abate eloquently claimed 
that Giovanni had in him the makings 
of a formidable writer; partly, because 
the hero of the novel in question was 
none otlier than Grandpa Verga, the 
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heroic Carbonaro; and, finally, because 
the mother championed the cause of 
belles lettres with utmost fervor. Thus, 
I .Carbonari della Montagna, a novel in 
"four turgid volumes” saw the light be- 
tweeii 1861 and 1862. The Carbonari 
did not pass unnoticed; the Nttova 
Europa, a Florentine journal, no less, 
(and reports from Florence never failed 
to impress the provinces!) praised to the 
sky the new writer for the breadth and 
force of his creation. At the age of 
twenty Giovanni Verga saw himself con- 
secrated. A )’’ear later (1863) Verga 
pere died, not at all disappointed by -his 
decision. 

In 1865 Giovanni set out for the great 
school of writing, purifier of language 
and st 3 ’'le — ^Florence. The idea then 
prevalent was that a writer should never 
remain in the provinces. He should go 
into the world and see things for him- 
self. He should frequent the literary 
coteries, mingle with the select few, live 
life in a transcendental fashion. But, 
strange as it may seem, during his fifteen 
years in Florence and Milan (with occa- 
sional visits to his home town) Verga 
produced only bastard literature, down- 
right sentimental trash for the most part. 
True enough, he met the distinguished 
writer Luigi Capuana, his life-long 
friend; he formed part of Countess 
Maffei’s salotti, at the time the cultural 


center of Ital}"; and die heard the inane 
theorizings of the scapigliatura milanesc, 
the “disheveled” art-for-art’s-sakists of 
the moment. Despite his rising popu- 
laritj’ — Storia di una Capinera (Story 
of a Cricket) 1873, Eva 1874, and Tigre 
Reale (Royal Tiger) 1875, — Giovanni 
Verga had not discovered his real vein. 
Only in the short story “Nedda,” 1874, 
did he make use of his true talent. 
Fifteen j'ears of city life and literary 
twaddle had made Verga frightfully 
homesick. He was beginning to remem- 
ber his old town, his island, and he 
endeavored to retrace his life, to re-find 
his cradle. Altho Verga kept his Milan 
address till 1885, his visits to Catania 
became more frequent and longer. The 
death of his favorite sister (1878) pro- 
vided him with an excuse for remaining 
at home for two years. This sojourn 
had extremelj' felicitous literary results: 
in 1880 Giovanni Verga emerged as 
Italy’s greatest novelist (the more ortho- 
dox critics carefully add “since Man- 
zoni”). Verga had re-discovered his 
native Sicily and written about it. In 
1880 appeared Vita dei Campi (trans- 
lated into English as Under the Shadow 
of Etna) a collection of short stories, 
followed in 1881 by a novel I Malavoglia 
(available in a bowdlerized translation as 
The House by the Medlar-Tree) and in 
1882 by another collection of short 
stories Novclle Rusticane (available with 
the above mentioned stories in D. H. 
Lawrence’s superb translations. Little 
Novels of Sicily and Cavalleria Rtisti- 
cana and Other Stories, and in Miss 
Strettell’s version Cavalleria Rusticam 
and Other Tales of Sicilian Peasant 
Life). Verga had struck his authentic 
note. There followed Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, 1884, a narrative gem which, as 
Cremieux said, “has as little to do with 
the melodrama of Mascagni as Goethe’s 
Faust with that of Gounod,” and, finally, 
Mastro-Don Gesualdo, 1889 (translated 
by D. H. Lawrence). 

That is all: nine years (1880-1889) — 
two novels — a few short stories — and 
then, a fear of deterioration, creative 
difficulties, and a long silence. As the 
centurj" came to a close, the public 
favored the flashy lyricism of D’Annun- 
zio and Fogazzaro, and Verga found 
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himself out of fashion. The so-calkd 
zrrisino, of wliich Verga was the 
loftiest representative, emphasized local 
color: rural background, provincial cus- 
toms and dialect, in short, regionalism. 
It originated as a logical corollary of the 
deterministic and sociological positivism 
rampant during the second half of the 
nineteenth century, embodied in Italy by 
the theories of Lombroso and Mante- 
gnzza. \'crga's ideologt' followed, there- 
fore, naturalism (which had ripened in 
the hands of Flaubert, Zola, and Mau- 
passant) and reacted especially against 
the vague idealism of Manzoni and the 
pompous afllatus of Carducci. But, 
strangely enough, z’crisiiw in turn be- 
came superseded by the revival of that 
very Manzonism and Carduccisni it had 
once displaced. Only recently thru the 
rise of that other Sicilian, Pirandello, 
and tlini the forcible and eloquent de- 
fense of D. H. Lawrence, verisino has 
been i-einstated and \krga has won back 
the place he so well deserved. 

At any rate, the last twenty years of 
Giovanni \'erga’s c.xistence represented 
a slow suicide. From the Circolo 
Unione. the disillusioned novelist watched 
the people pass along the Via Etna: in 
summer he sat outside, in the winter he 
occupied his favorite armchair which 
still remains in his favorite corner. 
Whenever he desired to change the view, 
he would look down upon Via Garibaldi 
from his own balcony. Altho he tried 
his hand at pl<a 3 'writing by adapting to 
the stage some of his stories (La Lupa, 
Cavallcria Rnsticaua, etc.), and altho he 
attained considerable success, he never 
touched his pen after 1903. This total 
disgust towards literature he was able to 
explain much better after 1911 : he 
claimed that the death of his brother 
“made it necessarj' for him to give all 
his attention to family affairs.” 

In 1920 Italy celebrated Verga's 
eightieth anniversaiy. It was reall}’ a 
canonization : kilometric specclies, high- 
flown .apologies — and carloads of fire- 
works : Giovanni Verga had been made a 
Senator. But he did not long enjo)’- the 
belated apotheosis. On Januar)' 26, 1922, 
the “grand old man” passed awav. A 
contemporary of Cavour and Mussolini, 
be was born while Balzac was still 


writing. He celebrated his thirtieth birth- 
day before Manzoni's death. And he 
finished his literaiy career by the time 
Pirandello was considered an ultra- 
modern. Itah- wept at his death. The 
King sent a telegram. The funer.al 
cortege e.xtended for miles. Ohviouslv. 
the countrv that had overlooked his 
achievements was endeavoring to make 
amends b\- producing at least an impres- 
sive funeral. 

It should be pointed out, that altho 
Verga ceased writing at the dawn of the 
twentieth centuiy, he did not become 
important till j-cars later. The Verga 
that won popularity in the past century 
stood for a second-rater, almost a senti- 
mental pot-boiler, deserving oblivion. 
But our Verga was not known then, and 
if known, was totally disregarded. As 
Giacomo Antonini pointed out in his 
brilliant article, “Lcs Tendances du 
Roman Italien d’Aujourd’hui,” publi.shcd 
in the Mcrciirc dc France for May 15, 
1933, the Verga whose influence has 
passed thru the Pirandello of / Vccchi c 
I Giovani, 1913 (translated into English 
by Scott Moncrieff as The Old and the 
Young) is the author who has most pro- 
foundly determined the course and direc- 
tion of the youngest Italian literature. 
Totally bowdlerized and emasculated by 
the translators of the ’Nineties, Verga 
did not really reach the English reader 
till after the War when D. H. Lawrence 
with his several renderings brought about 
not merelv a re-valuation but a veritable 
rctuval. Near enough chronologically, 
Verga is still nearer to us because of the 
contemporary spirit and sensibility of 
his work. 

A. F. 

Principal works of Giovanni Verga: 

Fiction : I Carbonari della MonlaKiia, 4 
vols. 1861-O2; Una Pcccatricc, 1867; Storia 
di una Capincra, 1873; Eva, 1874; Rcdda, 
1874: Tigrc Re.alc, 1S75; Eros. 1875; Prhna- 
vera cd altri Racconti, 1S76; Vila dei Campi. 
1880; I Malavoglia, 1881; II Varito di Elena, 
18S2; Novcile Rnsticanc, 1882; Pane Nero, 
1883; Per le Vie, 1S83; Cavallcria Ruslicana, 
1884; Dramini Intimi, i88.(; Vag,Tbondaggio, 
18S7: Abistro-Don Gc.stialdo, l88f); I Ricordi 
del Capitano d’Arcc, 1801 ; Don Candcloro 
c Ci, lS 04 - 

Pi-AYs: La Lupa, In Porlineria, Caval- 
lcria Ruslicana, iSoi ; La Caccia al Lupo, 
1002; La Caccia alia Volpc, 1902; Dal klio 
al Tuto, performed 1903, printed 1906. 
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Vcrga’s works available in English; 

The House by the Hedlar-Trec, 1890; 
Cavalleria Rusticana ami Other Tales of 
Sicilian Peasant Life, 1893; Master Don 
Gcsualdo, 1893; Under the Shadow of Etna, 
iSg 6 : The Wolf Hunt, in I. Goldberg Plays of 
the llallan Theatre, 1921 ; Mastro Don Gesu- 
aldo (D. H. Lawrence's translation) 1923; 
Little Novels of Sicily (D. H. Lawrence’s 
translation) 1925; Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Other Stories (D. H. Lawrence’s transla- 
tion) 'I92S. 

About Giovanni Verga : 

Bergin, T. G. Giorar.iti Verpa; Cremieux, 
B. Panorama dc la LiltiGaliirc Ilalienne Coit- 
temf'oraiuc; Croce, B. La Lcttcratnra della 
Naova Italia, Vol. 3; Dormis, J. Le Roman 
Italien Contemfiorain; Gigli, L. II Romanco 
Italiano da hlansoni a D’Annnncio ; How- 
ells, W. D. Introduction to The House by 
the Medlar-Tree; Kennard, J. S. Italian 
Romance IFriters, and La Religieuse dans 
Ic Roman Italien; Lawrence, D. H. Intro- 
duction to Cavalleria Rusticana and Other 
Stories; Levi, C. Autori Dratnmalici Italiani; 
Momigliano, A. Giovanni Perga, Narratore; 
Russo, L. Giovanni Perga, and I Narratori; 
Saya. E. La Lettcralura Italiana dal iSyo ad 
Oggi; Stella, M. I Nostri Romanei; 'Tonclli, 
L. LlOpera di Giovanni Perga; Vittorini, D. 
The Modern Italian Novel. 

La Cullura 3:289 March 15, 192.1 ; Edin- 
burgh Review 241:301 April 1925; Nosotros 
41:5 1922: Niiova Antologia 217:235 April 
I, 1922; Rivista d’ltalia 27:346 March 15. 
1925; Queen's Quarterly 32:49 August 1924; 
La Pie des Penples 6:513 ^larch to, 1922. 

Iimile Verhaeren 1S5S-1916 

P MILE VERHAEREN, Belgian poet, 
was born in the village of Saint- 
Amand, near Antwerp, on May 21, 1855, 
of Flemish parents. His father, Gus- 
tave Verhaeren, was a retired cloth 
mercliant who had made a modest for- 
tune in Brussels. He had one sister. 
French was spoken at home; he never 
learned Flemish. 

Verhaeren was brought up and edu- 
cated in a religious atmosphere, intended 
by his parents for the priesthood. He 
attended the communal school in Saint- 
Amand, the Institute of Saint Louis in 
Brussels, and the College of Saint-Barbe 
at Ghent where he began to write verses 
in secrec}'. He learned to speak Latin 
fluently. 

After a dismal year as accountant in 
his uncle’s oil factor}', Verhaeren went 
in 1875 to the University of Louvain to 


study for the bar. Literature, philos- 
ophy, and art were his true interests. 
His first rhymes appeared in the columns 
of La Scmainc, and as an undergraduate 
he wrote “La Vachere,” the earliest of 
the poems that compose Les Flamandes. 
As a member of the student Societe 
Litteraire he made the friendship of 
Iwan Gilkin, the poet. 

Completing five years of indifferent 
law study, Verhaeren went to Brussels 
and was admitted to the bar in 1881. He 
practiced little, and soon gave it up en- 
tirely to devote himself to journalism 
and literature. He wrote art criticism 
for the young reviews, L’Art Modertic 
and La Jeitnc Belgique, and helped found 
the Societe Nonvellc, a review which 
published much of his work including 
the studies of Joseph Heymans and Fer- 
nand Khnopff which appeared later in 
book form. It was said that he was too 
much of an enthusiast to be an impartial 
critic. 

One day Verhaeren burst in on An- 
toinne Lemonnier, the Belgian poet, 
whom he did not know, and read him a 
manuscript of verses. Lemonnier en- 
couraged him to publish them, offering 
a few suggestions and Verhaeren’s first 
book, Les Flamandes, made its appear- 
ance in 1883. It shocked his parents 
and was abused in the press, but re- 
ceived a measure of praise and was 
called the work of a poet with the soul 
of a painter. His next book of- poems, 
Les Moines, was written after he had 
lived for three weeks in the monastery 
of Forges, near Chimay. 

In these years Verhaeren lived a life 
of revelry among artists and writers in 
Brussels, defying social convention, and 
dodging creditors. Dressed in a vest of 
bright yellow silk, he went every' Frida}' 
to the dinners given by Lemonnier, now 
a close friend. 

About 1886 Verhaeren suffered a nerv- 
ous breakdown, admittedly the result of 
his excesses, which left his stomach 
ruined and made every sensation painful. 
In this pathological condition, he had 
the doorbell removed from his house, 
required those who lived there to wear 
felt slippers instead of shoes, and had 
the windows closed to the noises of the 
street. For six years he traveled over 
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Western Europe in a state of melan- 
cholia bordering on madness, tiis im- 
pressions of Spain were translated into 
Spanish and illustrated bj' his friend 
Dario de Regoyos, the painter, and pub- 
lished in Barcelona in 1899 under the 
title Esparia Ncgra. Much of the time 
he was in London. 

Verhaeren gave a picture of himself 
in this condition in a trilogy, Lcs Soirs, 
Lcs Debacles, and Lcs Flambeaux Noirs, 
which contained poetry that Arthur 
Symons said was “made directly out of 
the complaining voices of the nerves.” 

In 1892 Verhaeren was married and 
he found a new interest in social prob- 
lems. After a tour of European indus- 
trial towns, he wrote Lcs Campagnes 
Hatlneinees, Lcs Villcs Tcntaeulaircs, 
and Lcs Villages llhtsoircs. 

Lcs Aubes, the first play by Ver- 
haeren, was published in 1898 and was 
translated into English, Polish, and Rus- 
sian. His best known play was Lc 
CloUre, another four-act drama in verse 
and prose, first produced at the Theatre 
du Parc in Brussels, and later in Paris 
at the Theatre de I’Oeuvre. Subse- 
quently it was staged many times in 
France, Belgium, and England. 

Living quietly in France and Belgium, 
Verhaeren sought to conceive life’s 
meaning. "Je ne vis plus que pour savoir 
et pour connaitre,” he said. The steps 
in the development of his philosophy 
over a period of fifteen years were re- 
corded in a trilogy ; Lcs H cures Claires, 
Lcs Heures d'Apri's-Midi, and Lcs 
Henres du Soir, the last dedicated to his 
wife. 

An important work was Toutc la 
Flandrc, a series of five poetic volumes: 
Les Tendresscs' Premieres, boyhood 
memories; La Guirlandcs des Dunes, 
describing the Flemish coast ; Lcs Hcros, 
a gallery of portraits of the founders 
of the Flemish nation; Les Villcs d 
Pignons, describing life in the small 
towns; and Lcs Plaines, the Flemish 
countryside. 

Verhaeren’s works were collected in 
1914. He felt that his poems expressed 
his whole nature, and when asked to 
talk about himself, he would refer the 
questioner to his work, saying that he 
had already said everything. He was 


often thought difficult to read, even by 
Frenchmen. He made experiments in 
symbolism and rhythm, disregarding 
rules of grammar and prosody. His 
favorite method of constructing a poem 
was by repeated motif : variations on a 
theme. 

The fourth and last play by Verhaeren, 
Plclcne dc Spartc, a four-act tragedy in 
verse, was first published in Russia in 
1908, then in Germany in 1909 (trans- 
lated by his disciple Stefan Zweig) and 
not in France until 1912. It was per- 
formed at the Chatelet in Paris in 1912 
and in Brussels in 1920. 

Verhaeren lived in winter in a modest 
apartment on the heights of Saint-Cloud, 
within view of Paris, on the rue Montre- 
tout which has since been renamed the 
rue Emile Verhaeren. Avoiding the 
social life of Paris, he entertained 
friends at home, taking special interest 
in the younger generation. In the sum- 
mer he and his wife retired to a small 
country house in the Belgian province 
of Hainault, just across the French 
border. He was happiest here, in the 
repose of the countryside. 

Rising early, Verhaeren would attend 
to his correspondence, then write unin- 
terruptedly until eleven. The rest of the 
day was usually given over to conversa- 
tion and reading, and he retired at nine 
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in the evening, taking care to shut out 
all noises, even removing the nest of a 
nightingale whose song disturbed his 
sleep. His friends judiciously kept out 
of his way when he was at work. In 
conversation he was humorous, prefer- 
ring the subjects of painting or poetrj', 
and was a gay raconteur. With ges- 
tures, he would recite the verses he had 
written that day. He had a weakness 
for practical jokes, and had a passion 
for card-playing, at which he cheated 
with delight. He was superstitious. He 
read volumes of new poetrj' and prose 
submitted for his approval, and always 
.found something praiseworthj' in the 
most trivial work. Bj' preference he read 
the French classics, liking the poetry of 
Corneille or Racine, and the criticism 
of Paul de Saint-Victor. He lived for 
his art alone, and sacrificed everything 
to it. He guarded his health as a duty 
to his work, and succeeded eventually 
in-conquering his gastric illness on a diet 
of milk. 

Verhaeren’s unique appearance is 
described by P. Mansell Jones ; “Broadly 
built, but meagre and under the middle 
height, he had, with his drooping shoul- 
ders, lean limbs and haggard features, 
almost the appearance of a broken man. 
His strong, tanned face was gnarled and 
furrowed like the bark of a tree: in- 
deed there was sometimes a suggestion 
of the faun about him as he moved for- 
ward with his strange look of hallucina- 
tion so quaintly accentuated by his jerky, 
rustic gait.” He had dark, wild ej'es, 
prominent cheekbones, an aquiline nose, 
and small feminine hands. His iron- 
grej' hair was long, and he had huge 
brown moustaches. He wore pince-nez 
with attaclied ribbon. 

When the World War broke out in 
1914, Verhaeren went to England, and 
made a tour of the English universities, 
receiving some honorary degrees. He 
contributed to the English reviews. His 
■concern over the fate of Belgium and 
■ her sufferings under the German invasion 
found expression in three volumes of es- 
saj's and three books of verse, most of 
which were not published until after his 
death. 

In Februarj' 191S Verhaeren returned 
to France and remained the rest of his 


life, giving lectures, tho he was failing 
in health. On November 27, 1916, after 
delivering an address in Rouen, he was 
killed in the Rouen railway station when 
he fell between the platform and the 
wheels of the train he was boarding. He 
was sixty-one years old. 

He was given a state funeral by the 
municipality of Rouen, and was buried 
in Belgium in the cemeterj' of Adinkerke- 
la-Panne, within range of gunfire. Later 
his bodj' was removed to the cemetery 
of Wulveringhem. A Society of the 
Friends of Verhaeren was formed at 
Rouen. At a commemoration in London 
under the auspices of the Roj'al Society, 
of Literature, he was eulogized by Sir 
Edmund Gosse. 

Bmile Verhaeren's works: 

Poems : Les Flamandes, 1883 ; Les Moines, 
1886: Les Soirs, 1887; Les Debacles, 1888; 
Les Flambeaux Noirs, i8go; Au Bord de la 
Route, 1891 : Les Apparus Dans mes Chemins, 

; Les Campagnes Hallucinees, 1893 ; Les 
Villages Illusoires, 1895; Les Villes Tenta- 
culaires, 1895; Les Heures Claires, 1896; 
Les Visages de la Vie, 1899 ; Petites 
Legcndes, 1900 ; Les Petits Vieux, 1901 ; Les 
Forces Tumultueuses, 1902; _ Toute la 
Flandre, Les Tendresses Premieres, 1904; 
Les Heures d’Apres-Midi, 1905; La Multiple 
Spicndeur, 1906; Images Japonaises, 1906; 
Toute la Flandre, La Guirlande des Dunes, 
1907; Toute la Flandre, Les Heros, igoS; 
Les Visages de la Vie, Les Douze ^lois, 
190S; Toute la Flandre, lies Villes a Pignons, 
1909; Les Rythmes Souveraines, 1910; Les 
Heures du Soir, 1911; Toute la Flandre, 
Les Plaines, 1911; Les Bles Mouvants, 1912; 
Les Ailes Rouges de la Guerre, 1916; Poemes 
Legcndaircs de Flandre ct de Brabant, 1916; 
Les Flammes Hautes, 1917; A la Vie qui 
s’Eloigne, 1923. 

Plays in Verse and Prose: Les Aubes, 
189S; Le Cloitre, 1900: Philippe Deux, 1901; 
Helene de Sparte, 1912. 

Critical Studies: Joseph Heymans, 1885; 
Queiques Mots sur I'Oeuvre de Fernand 
Khnopff, 1886: Rembrandt, 1905; James Ensor, 
190S; Pierre-Paul Rubens, 1910. 

Other Prose : Les Contes de Minuit, 
1885; Les Lettres Frangaises en Belgique, 
1907; Discours Prononce a la Distribution 
Solennelle des Prix aux Eleves de I'Ecole 
Communale pour Filles, 1914; La Belgique 
Sanglante, 191S: Parmi les Cendres, 1916; 
Villes Meurtries de Belgique, 1916; Cinq 
Recits, 1920; Le Travailleur Etrange et Autres 
Recits, 1921. 

English translations of Emile Ver- 
haeren’s works : 

The Dawn, 1898: Poems by £mile 
Verhaeren, (selected and translated by Alma 
Strettel) 18^; Sunlit Hours, 1916; After- 
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r.oo!i. 1017: An Acstheiic Interpretation of 
IJelaiiiins Past (read before the Hritifh 
Academy by Paul Hymans) 1917: I'ivc Tales, 
to.'!- 

Alit'ut Kitiilc X'crliaL-rcti ; 

liatidonin, C. I’syAumiialrsis mu! Aesthet- 
ics; Corcll, A. F. Cor.lrii’itiiou of I'erhaereii 
to Mcderi! !'rei:clt Lyrtc J'oelry; Gossc, Sir 
E. W. I'rer.ch Profiles; Gourmont, K. dc, 
Hooh of Mashs; Mnxiey, A. L. _ Oti the 
Mcrtjiii; Junes, P. lituile V erheterett; 

I.ouell, A. \U' l-reitch I’oels; Koscnfcld, P. 
.Ueii Seen; Siiiiirc, J. C Hooks iu General; 
Second Senes; Turqnet-Milncs. Mrs. G. R. 
Siiine Modern Beloian Writers; Zweig, A. 
fnnile rcrluieren, 

Ilookntan q.( ;(ioQ Febrnarj- I0I7: I-i'Ang Age 
-^'■33 .loly .b 1915: Poetry 9:256 J'cbriiary 
1917. 


Clara Viebig 1860- 

pLARA \’1ER1G COHN, German 
novelist, was born on July 17, I860, 
at Trier. Her fatiier, Ernst Viebig, was 
a civil servant of the citv with the rank 
of a Rcgientiigsral. He had originally 
come to Trier from Posen. Since he 
was somewhat of a politician and well 
regarded by his fellow citizens, the 
Poseners had elected him mayor of tlic 
city in 18-lS and also a deputy to the 
National Convention then meeting at 
I'rankfurt. He did not return to Posen, 
however, because the people of Sigmar- 
ingcii had called him to represent them 
at a later election. From Sigmaringen 
the ^■iebigs went to Trier and there 
Clara was born. 

The first years of Clara's life were 
spent at Trier. Later on, when she had 
reached the age to enter school, the 
family moved to Diisscklorf. This hap- 
pened about the year 1872. That same 
year, Clara tells us in an autobiographi- 
cal note, she discovered Heine. “I read 
and read,” she writes. “As a surge of 
warm living blood something took pos- 
session of me from the pages of the 
red-covered book; it went to my head, 
it fluttered my heart. . . 1 remember well 
my feeling when, that night, with the 
secrctely possessed Bucli dcr Licdcr in 
my pocket, I ascended the stairs to my 
room. No maid could have felt more 
fluttered or more happy at the first inter- 
view with her lover, than I did that 
night with Heine.” 

Her first contact with world literature 
also dates from her school davs. Not 


far from their home in Trier, there lived 
a blind coal merchant, who was fond of 
literature. Clara began to read to him. 
They covered a wide range of reading, 
chief among the authors being Eugene 
Sue, Rulwer-Lyttun, Maizac, Scott, and 
X’ictor Hugo. The Trier days were also 
memorable for Clani’s first e.xcursions to 
the Eifel region in the company of the 
master of her school. These impressions 
she later embodied in her novels of that 
region. 

But Diisseldorf is the city where Clara 
first laid the foundations of her future 
career. She attended a girls’ school 
there, began to write, and, above all else, 
came to know Heine’s work. Diisseldorf 
was Heine’s own cit)’. He had lived 
there, had dreamed, had suffered, had 
written his songs. The \’iehigs lived in 
the old .Schwanemarkt, "a monotonous 
square, around which there were mo- 
notonous houses, each like the other . . . 
all of like height, all with three windows 
on the first story nc.xt to the door, and 
four above in the second storj’. . .” This 
monotony was broken by frequent trips 
to Posen. For both the Viebigs, father 
and mother, had originally come from 
this half-Polish, half-German town in 
the East. 

In 1883 Clara’s father died. Frau 
Viebig then decided to take her twent}’- 
three year old daughter to the capital 
of the country. They moved to Berlin. 
Clara was fond of music. Berlin offered 
many opportunities in that direction. Of 
the many schools of music the Kdnig- 
Jiche Hochschulc fiir itiusik enjoyed an 
enviable reputation. Clara became a stu- 
dent at that institution. 2 \t the same 
time she began to devote herself more 
and more to writing. These literary ef- 
forts brought her in contact with the 
publishing world, cspecinlR with the 
House of Egon Fleischcl and Co. It was 
there that she met Fritz Cohn, an official 
of the firm. Thc\’ became friends and 
their friendship culminated, in 1896, in 
marriage. The following year Clara’s first 
book appeared. Die Kinder dcr Eifel. 
The Cohns moved to Berlin-Zehlcndorf, 
where they still reside. In due time the 
union was blessed with a son and, e.\- 
cept for not un frequent visits to the 
Rhineland and to Posen, tlie family pre- 
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icrs to ruitiaiii near Ijcrlin, the cetiler 
of German culture. 

Clara Viebig i.s usually counted anionjj 
Ihc e.'cponciil.s of German Drmaikunsl. 
but, iiiilihe the other members of that 
group, she aiipoars to be a native of 
three distinct localities. There is, fir.st 
of all, the Eifel region, the bare, dark, 
and melancholy landscape, uneventful 
and harsh ; then the wide even spaces of 
the I'oseu district with its melancholy 
Poles and hard-headed Germans; and 
finally Perlin itself, the modern metrop- 
olis ajipreheiuled in the fates of servant 
girls and poor high-minded but jiassion- 
torn female school teachers. Tlie first 
of these localities appears in Dir Kindrr 
iJrr Eif A nm] Das M 'ribrrdorf, tlie latter 
a tragi-coinic tale of women in the grip 
of the life-force which makes them pro- 
tect a wretched c.Kamjile of the male ses 
from the hands of the police for no bet- 
ter reason than that he liapjiens to be 
the only man left in their village. Our 
Daily Bread is a fair e.sample of her 
treatment of city life. Mere the heroine 
is a servant girl, and we are given a 
naturalistic picture of iier half-conscious 
wanderings thru life. This portrayal of 
lower class life is Clara Viebig's proper 
sphere. In this she excels just ns .she 
fails when she attempts to deal with 
society on a somewhat more elevated 
plane. 

“It was Zola,” says Arthur Eloe.sser, 
“who first prompted her to attempt a 
broad treatment and iiandlc large masses, 
and tho she was more than a mere dis- 
ciple, she learnt more from him than any 
other German author has done.” And 
Albert Soergel adds that "what Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s works meant for the de- 
velopment of German naturalistic drama, 
the works of Clara Viebig meant for the 
development of the naturalistic novel. 
Only with this difference that, unlike 
Hauptmann’s, her efforts did not reach 
bei'ond her own personal achievement. 
With a more and more conscious aim 
she has practiced what Gerhart Haupt- 
mann merely indicated in his IVravcrs: 
the everlasting sameness of the mass- 
soul which vve call the people, which 
in ever-changing surroundings, betrays 
an ever-changing aspect and undergoes 
an ever-changing fate. Thus her art be- 
comes a mirroring of surface-values, of 
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surface-v.'dues which announce the un- 
derlying Soul, a soul pervaded life.” In 
this jiorlraial of the ma'-s-soiil slie comes 
nearer to Zola than an\- German author. 

Two of Clara \'iebig’s novels, one still 
awaiting translation, are of especial in- 
terest: Dir ll'aclii am Rhci)i and Das 
Sclthfriidc liccr. because of them, .some 
critics have called her “the Cassandra of 
Germany.” The first, as the title indi- 
cates, is localized in the Rhineland; the 
second, in the Polish province of Posen. 
In both cases her psixhological insight 
info the people and conditions made her 
l>erceivc the future struggle, a struggle 
which took these provinces away from 
the German fatherland. It was not that 
Clara Viebig sympathised with these sub- 
versive aspirations of the natives; she 
was. in fact, profoundly apprehensive 
of them, but her clearsightedness could 
not help sensing the coming struggle. 
The W’orkl IVar proved her right. The 
“sleeping army” of the ancient Polish 
knights of Lysia Goiy awoke in 1918 
ami seized the province for the new 
Polish state. 

The Daur/htrrs of Hccuha, 1917, gives 
a picture of the German woman in the 
vicissitudes of war, her hopes and des- 
pair at the senselessness of the slaughter. 
The Golden Hills, 1927, takes up the 
question of post-war reconstruction, both 
physical and mental, in the Moselle coun- 
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try; and finally The IFoniaii xvith a 
Thousand Children, 1929, leads us to 
the cruel conditions of post-war Berlin, 
where a school teacher is confronted with 
tlie question of choosing between a pro- 
fession which she loves and a marriage 
with a man whom she also loves but 
whose income is too small to assure her 
future. 

The one persistent note in all of Clara 
Viebig’s mature works is her compas- 
sion. This is why she does not succeed 
with characters that are spiritually vigor- 
ous, that can stand alone. And, know- 
ing this, she returns again and again 
to the humble and the lowly. There is 
no sentimentality in her pictures. True 
to the model of Zola, she objectively 
describes what her heart cannot help 
feeling. Almost the onl}' German novel- 
ist of a purely naturalistic persuasion, 
by her perseverance and sympathy she 
has attained to a preeminent place in 
contemporary letters. She is one of the 
great naturalists of the day. 

A. B. 

Principal works of Clara Viebig: 

Kinder der Eifel, 1S97; RhcinlandstdcUtcr, 
1S97; Es Lebe die Kunst, 1899; Das Weiber- 
dorf, 1900; Das Tagliche Brot, 1900; Die 
VVaclit am Rliein, 1902; Das Sclilafcndc 
Heer, 1904; Einer Mutters Sohn, 1906; Ab- 
solvo Te, 1907; Das Kreuz im Venn, 190S: 
Die vor den Toren, 1910; Heimat, 1914; 
Eine HandvoU Erde, 191S; Tdchtcr der 
Hekuba, 1917; Das Rote Mecr, 1920; Unter 
dem Freiheitsbaum, 1922; Mcnsclien und 
Strassen, 1923 ; Der Finsatne Mann, 1924 ; 
Die Passion, 1925; Franzdsenzeit, 1925; Die 
Goldene Berge, 1927; Charlotte von Weiss, 
1929; Die Frau mit den Tausend Kinderii, 
1929; Mcnsclien Unter Zwang, 1932. 

English translations of Clara Viebig: 

Our Daily Bread, IQ09; Burning Love, 
I9t4; The Daughters of Hecuba, 1922; The 
Sleeping Army, 1929; The Golden Hills, 
1930; The Woman with a Thousand Children, 
1930. 

About Clara Viebig: 

Elocsser, A, Modern German Lilcraturc; 
Geissler, M. Piihrcr Ditrc/i die Deutsche 
Literatur des Zzvansigsten Jahrliunderls; 
Socrgel, A. Dichtung und Diehter der Zeil. 

Literary Digest 50:57 January 9, 1915; 
Revue d’Allcmasne 4:193 March 1930; 
Saturday Reviczv of Literature 6:972 April 
19. 1930; IFestennann’s Monatshefte 64:541 
July 1920. 


Alan J. Villiers 1903- 

ALAN J. VILLIERS, British au- 
thor of sea books, was born at 
Melbourne, Australia, in 1903. At an 
early' age he went to sea as a cadet in a 
square-rigger, but the master died, the 
new master was mad, and he cleared out. 

There followed a year or two before 
the masts of tall Cape Horners : barques, 
four-masted barques, ships — anything 
except steamers. But ship after ship was 
broken up, laid up, sold foreign. It was 
in the unsettled y'ears after the War, 
when the outlook for all ships was bad, 
and, for sailing ships, particularly bad. 
In a Finnish four-masted barque — the 
“Lawhill” — a seventy-four-day passage 
from France to Australia ended with the 
tall ship’s bowsprit overhanging a farm- 
yard and the ship, herself cast up on a 
beach. Villiers suffered a heavy fall 
caused by the vibration of the masts 
when the vessel hit the beach and his 
sailing ship career was ended for a time. 
He "left the sea and went into steam,” 

Steam was dull even when a wool- 
laden freighter, bound from Australian 
ports to England, caught fire outside 
Colombo and got back to port just in 
time, her steel decks red hot and one of 
the holds a blazing inferno. 

For five months in 1923-24 Villiers 
went whaling under the Norwegian flag 
with a 12,000'ton whaler under Captain 
Carl A. Larsen. The whaler put into 
New Zealand and Villiers went to 
Hobart, on the island of Tasmania, off 
the southern coast of Australia, and got 
a job as reporter on tlie Mercury, a local 
newspaper. He wrote a book about his 
voyage in the Antarctic, Whaling in the 
Frozen South, and published it in 1925 
when he was twenty'-two years old. 

At the beginning of 1928 Villiers, now 
married, took leave, of his newspaper, 
went to Australia and sailed on the 
Finnish four-masted barque “Herzogin 
Cecilie” as an able-bodied seaman in her 
race with the “Beatrice” around Cape 
Horn to Falmouth, England, for orders. 
He wrote the story of the voyage day 
by' day' during the three months at sea 
and after reaching England brought out 
the book, Falmouth for Orders. 

Returning to Australia, Villiers 
worked on the Mercury again for a- time, 
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then in April 1929 shipped with a fellow- 
reporter, Ronald Walker, on the Finnish 
full-rigged ship, “Grace Harwar,” bound 
for the English Channel round the Horn 
with wheat. The ship was “cursed.” 
Walker was killed in the rigging on the 
way to Cape Horn ; incessant gales 
hiercilessl)' attacked the ship, causing her 
to leak; she was driven hundreds of 
miles from her course; one of her small 
crew was washed overboard while work- 
ing the pumps; she was fifty-seven days 
to the Horn, rounding in the depth of 
winter; the second mate was driven out 
of his reason by the trials of the voyage; 
food supplies ran out. The ship did not 
reach Queenstown until September. 

By Way of Cape Horn, published in 
1930, was the story of that voyage. 
After the publication of the book the 
British Instructional Films became in- 
terested in motion pictures taken aboard 
by Villiers (who, tho a novice with the 
camera, took over the job when Walker 
was killed), and with dialogue by A. P. 
Plerbert the British company built up a 
picture of the sea, incorporating the 
Villiers film. The picture, one third 
“real” and two-thirds “faked,” as Villiers 
puts it, was released under the title 
Windjammer. 

■ Villiers took a great many still photo- 
graphs in the course of this trip as well 
as the previous one and he put 112 of 


them into' a picture book called The Sea 
in Ships, giving a complete story of a 
sailing ship’s voyage around Cape Horn 
from Australia to England. Some of 
these photographs had appeared previ- 
ously in his books of the two voyages. 
All his books are profusely illustrated 
with his own pictures. 

Early in 1931 Villiers arrived in the 
United States at the invitation of the 
National Geographic Society of Wash- 
ington, D.C., to show his film and tell 
about his trips around Cape Horn. In- 
terest in him spread rapidly and there 
were so many demands for his appear- 
ance, mostly at private clubs, that his 
scheduled three weeks’ stay was extended 
to three months. 

Villiers published two books in 1931 ; 
V anished Fleets, a maritime history of 
Tasmania during the spectacular days of 
the nineteenth century when the island 
was a great shipping center for sailing 
vessels; and Sea Dogs of Today, a col- 
lection of stories about seamen and sail- 
ing ships for older boys. 

In partnership with Captain Reuben 
de Cloux, who had commanded the "Her- 
zogin Cecilie,” and of whom Villiers 
says, “I never hope to meet a better sea- 
man,” the young author bought a four- 
masted barque, the “Parma,” for a com- 
paratively small sum when she was ready 
to go on the scrap heap. It is a ship 
twice as big as the “Grace Hanvar.” In 
1932, with his wife aboard, Villiers won 
the annual grain race from Australia to 
England — a distance of 18,000 miles — by 
a margin of five hours. During the 
voyage he wrote : “We had a very stormy 
run to the Horn and came near losing 
the ship down there. . . It was the worst 
storm I have ever seen. . . We are lucky 
to be alive.” 

The narrative of this V 03 ’age, Grain 
Race, appeared early in 1933, and in 
1933 Villier’s "Parma” for the second 
successive j'ear won the grain race, this 
time breaking all records with a passage 
of 83 days as compared to 104 days in 
1932. After the race he came to the 
United States, bringing with him a 
manuscript of a new book for boys. 

Villiers’ ship is manned almost entirely 
by boy apprentices, the average age being 
about sixteen. “We charge the boys to 
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work for us,” he explains, “carry scien- 
tists to study the ilight of albatrosses and 
sea sei-pents, take women jiassengcrs, 
starve the crew, give Cape Horn a wide 
berth and in general have a darned good 
time.” He himself acts as third mate 
and business manager and does, he says, 
"as little work as 1 can.” He always 
comes ashore with a manuscript. 

"Xo one,” wrote Lincoln Colcord in 
Books, "loves a sailing ship better or 
writes of her more faithfully than Alan 
Villiers. The best years of iiis life have 
been spent on a ship’s deck under sail, 
and the sentiment of it has bitten into 
him deeply. He has earned the right to 
speak of the sea by the ordeal of service 
and the sheer labor of hands.” 

Alan J. \’illiers’ works: 

W haling in the I'rozcn South. 1925; The 
Wind Ship, 192S; Falmoutli for Orders, 
1020; By W’ay of Cape Horn, 1930; Van- 
ished Fleets, 1931 ; Sea Dogs of Today, 1931 ; 
The Sea in Ships (photographs) 1932; Grain 
Race (English title: Voyage of the P.arnia) 

1933. 

About Alan J. Villiers: 

\’illiers, A. . 1 . Falmouth for Orders (see 
introduction by Frank C. Bowen). 

Maurice Walsh 1S79- 

]y|AURICE WALSH, Irish novelist, 
was born at Ballj-donohue, County 
Kerry, Ireland, on May 2, 1S79, the son 
of John W'alsh, a farmer and land- 
leaguer, and Elizabeth Buckle)’ Walsh. 
He was educated in his native county at 
Ballybunnion, and at St. Dlichacl’s Col- 
lege in Listowel. 

At the age of twenty-two, in 1901, 
W^alsh entered the British civil service 
and settled in northern Scotland as cus- 
toms and excise officer at Forres, a little 
town in the coastal county of llloray. In 
1908 he was married to Caroline I. J. 
Begg, of Dufftown, in the adjoining 
county of Banff. They have three sons. 
He published his first book, Eitduwn 
Blake, in 1909, but did' not make his 
literary reputation until he wrote The 
Key Above Ihe Door fourteen years 
later, having returned to Ireland. 

He tells his own story of the genesis 
of this book: 

“Earl)’ in the winter of 1922, I trans- 
ferred my sendees to the Free State after 



a lengthy sojourn in the peaceful High- 
lands. During all that winter 1 was 
practically alone in Dublin — my family 
was still in Scotland and 1 had not yet 
made friends in Dublin. 1 ‘digged’ (fool- 
ishly enough) in the vicinity of a mili- 
tary barracks where nightly sniping was 
the usual and apparently h a r m 1 e s s 
amusement of the opposing forces. There 
was a large elm tree at the back of our 
terrace which was the favorite perch of 
one particular sharp-shooter. We got 
rid of him by the following notice 
placarded on the trunk; ‘Snipers will 
be prosecuted.’ He had a sense of 
humor, that sniper. 

“Anyhow, having acquired prudence 
during my long sojourn in a prudent 
land, I early decided that the safest 
place of an evening was in a good chair 
by a good fire at a nicely calculated 
angle from the window, but such a place 
while damn safe is damn unpleasant to 
a fellow used to outdoors — the real open 
outdoors of the North. And that is how 
The Key Above the Door came to be 
written. I tried to recapture the at- 
mosphere of the Highlands and shut out 
the restlessness of Dublin.” 

The Key Above the Door was a love 
story narrated in the first person by one 
Tom King, a scholar-tramp, a character 
who, it has been pointed out, resembles 
W.alsh himself in his outdoor enthusi- 
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asms. The book appeared in 1923, when 
Whalsh was fort3f-four. Sir James M. 
Barrie wrote to him : 

“Please let a fellow author tell j^ou 
that he has been having some very happy 
hours over your book. I am thrilled tliat 
such a fine yarn should come out of tlie 
heather. I alighted on it by accident and 
without an anticipation of the treat that 
was in store.” 

A lapse of three years preceded the 
book’s appearance in the United States. 
The reception b}' American critics was 
favorable, the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature commenting: "Altho to some 
children of our realistic age the novel 
may appear sugaiy in its romantic atti- 
tudes, tlie discerning reader will find 
much that is excellent and all too rare.” 

In 1926 Walsh published a second 
love stor}' of Scotland, While Rivers 
Run. He dedicated the book to “Toshon 
who has red hair also.” Ireland fur- 
nished the setting for the author’s next 
romance in 1929, The Small Dark Man. 

Sixteentli centurj' Ireland in the 
throes of the struggle against Qiieen 
Elizabeth was the background of Black- 
cock’s Feather, the novel that Walsh 
brought out in 1932. Will Cuppy said: 
“Tliere’s fighting galore and h i g h- 
hearted doing hither and yon and 
plenty of Tudor conversation.” 

A 1,000-page omnibus volume con- 
taining the novels known as Walsh’s 
“big three ” — The Key Above the Door, 
While Rivers Run, and The Small Dark 
Man — ^^vas published in 1933 with the 
title Romantic Adventures. 

"Mr. Walsh’s st3’le of romance,” sa3'S 
L. A. G. Strong, “goes well with rapiers, 
fine fellows, and bold ventures in the 
winds.” Other reviewers have found in 
him “an underl3dng gaiet3^ of spirit, a 
facile wit, and an understanding of the 
love of adventure,” and “something akin 
to the magic of Bonn B3Tne.” 

Walsh lives on the outskirts of Dublin. 
He writes novels in odd moments of 
freedom from his duties as officer of 
customs and excise in the Irish Free 
State, and publishes one regularl3^ every 
three 3'ears. He is fond of fishing and 
hunting, pursuits which figure in all his 
books. Golf and gardening are his other 
recreations. He is a member of the 
P. E. N. and Hermitage Golf Clubsi In 


1929-30 he served as president of Comal- 
tas Cana. 

In appearance, he is robust with the 
Aveatherbeaten countenance of a sports- 
man. He Avears a clipped moustache. 

Maurice Walsh’s Avorks: 

Eudmon Blake, 1909; The Key Above the 
Door, 1923; While Rivers Run, 1926; The 
Small Dark hlan, 1929: Blackcock’s Feather, 
1932; Romantic Adventures (collection of 
three novels) 1933. 

Alec Waugh 1898- 

A LEXANDER RABAN WAUGH, 
English author, Avas born in Hamp- 
stead on Jul3' 8, 1898. He is the son 
of Arthur Waugh, the autlior and pub- 
lisher, chairman of the old London 
publishing house of Chapman and Hall, 
and brother of Evel3'n Waugh, the 
novelist. He Avas educated at Sherborne 
and Sandhurst, Avinning renoAA'n in ath- 
letics and student letters. While 5'et in 
his ’teens he Avas gazetted to the Dorset 
Regiment as record lieutenant and served 
at the front from 1917 to 1918. In 1918 
he AA'as a prisoner of Avar. His adven- 
tures in a German prison camp Avere 
the inspiration of a semi-autobiographical 
volume. The Prisoners of Mainz, pub- 
lished in 1919. 

This, AA'as not hoAvever, his first book. 
While in training for the arm 3 ' he had 
AA'ritten a novel of school-boy life. The 
Loom of Youth, AA'hich Avas published 
in 1917 Avhile he Avas at the front and 
caused an immediate sensation 63 ' its 
frankness. It Avent into several editions 
and is still considered by his brother 
Evetyn the best of his books. Also, in 
1918 Avhen he Avas tAA'enty he published 
a book of poems entitled Resentment. 

In 1924, after several 3 'ears of mis- 
cellaneous literary activities and travel, 
he Avas appointed literary advisor by 
Chapman and Hall, and for some 3 'ears 
resided in London, in a flat in Chelsea, 
and Avas intimately connected Avith the 
AA'orld of letters, doing his OAA'n Avriting 
at a countr 3 ' inn over week-ends. Of 
recent years he has traveled almost con- 
stantty — his journeyings include four 
trips across the Pacific and more than 
he can recollect across the Atlantic— and 
has done most of his creativ" y de on 

‘ hoard. ^ual 
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portions of the globe (several of his 
books are based on his travels) and he 
has been frequently in the United States, 
where he made a lecture tour in 1931. 

Alec Waugh is botli a prolific and a 
versatile writer. At the age of thirty- 
five, after sixteen j'ears of writing, he 
had produced considerabl}' more than 
a score of books, including novels, short 
stories, poems, works of travel, auto- 
biography, and essays; besides a large 
number of magazine contributions. He 
belongs to the English “post-war school” 
of literature. He is an ardent sportsman 
and one of the most successful members 
of Sir J. C. Squires’ famous “Invalids” 
cricket club. 

Evelyn Waugh wrote of Alec Waugh 
in the Bookman in 1931 : “You may 
meet him anywhere at any time and in 
any sort of company. Alec is in no kind 
of set. He has more friends and ac- 
quaintances than anyone I know, but 
none of them know each other. At most 
houses when you are invited to dine, 
you have some idea whom )'ou will 
meet. At Alec’s flat you may meet a 
Rajah or a best-selling novelist or an 
ultra-modern painter or a colonial gov- 
ernor or some one he met playing 
cricket in Burma or a man who lent him 
a tennis racquet in the club at Port Said. 
You may meet him standing in the 


crowd at a baseball match or at a cafe 
on the Promenade des Anglais or at a 
first night in London or in a gambling 
den in Saigon. He will always be 
the same; short, sturdy, very smartly 
dre.ssed, usually carrying some slightly 
incongruous burden, a parcel of provi- 
sions, a baize cricket bag, or a cinema- 
camera. He will greet you with the 
utmost amiability; establish connections 
with six of your friends and relations; 
stand you a cocktail and then — disappear. 

“He is always ‘just going’; his lug- 
gage is invariably packed. You will 
arrange to meet him at the station to 
see him off; but 3’ou will' miss him. 
He will have taken an airplane or 
been offered a lift in a car or he will 
discover some new line of ship in which 
he has never traveled. You will meet 
him three years later at the other side 
of the globe and he will recognize you 
and continue tlie conversation imperturb- 
ablj' as tho he was unaware of the 
interruption.” 

In 1933 Waugh’s publishers reported 
that he had forsworn travel, married, 
settled down in a cottage, and had 
abandoned cricket for golf, which he 
and his wife could play together. 

Works of Alec Waugh; 

The Loom of Youth, 1917; Resentment, 
191S; The Prisoners of Mainz, 1919: Pleasure, 
1921 ; The Lonely Unicorn, 1922 ; Public 
School Life, 1922; Roland Whatcly, 1922; 
Myself When Young, 1923; Card Castle, 1924; 
Kept, 1925; On Doing What One Likes, 1926; 
Love in These Days, 1926; The Last Chukka, 
1928; Nor Many Waters, 1928; Portrait of a 
Celibate, 1929; Three Score and Ten, 1929; 
The Coloured Countries (American title; 
Hot Countries) 1930; Sir! She Said, 1930; 
Most Women. . . , 1931 ; So Lovers Dream, 
1931; That American Woman, 1932; Thirteen 
Such Years, 1032; Tropic Seed, 1932; No 
Quarter, 1932; The Golden Ripple, 1933: Lrap 
Before You Look, 1933: Playing With Fire, 
1933: Wheels Within Wheels, 1933. 

About Alec Waugh; 

Waugh, Alec, Myself When Young and 
Thirteen Sueh Years (autobiographies) ; 
Waugh, Arthur, One Man’s Road. 

Bookman 71 :2gg June 1930. 

Mary Webb 1881-1927 

M ary WEBB, English novelist and 
poet, was born Gladys Mary Mere- 
dith on March 25, 1881, at the village 
of Leighton in Shropshire, England. She 
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was the first child of George Edward 
Meredith, a scholar of Welsh descent, 
and Sarah Alice Scott. Her fatlier pre- 
pared pupils for Sandhurst and the uni- 
versities. When she was a 3 'ear old the 
family moved to Much Wenlock, an old 
Shropshire town, where she lived for 
fourteen years. 

. At the age of six Mrs. Webb began 
to write verses in imitation of her father, 
who was an amateur poet ; she also made 
paintings and sketches because he did. 
She liked to dress her five younger 
brothers and sisters in silks from her 
motlier’s wardrobe and compose verses 
for them to recite. 

For four j^ears after reaching the age 
of ten she was helped in her studies by 
Miss E. M. Lorj', and at fourteen she 
attended Mrs. Walmsley’s finishing 
school at Southport, Lancashire. When 
she was sixteen tlie family moved to 
Stanton-on-Hine Heath, north of 
Shrewsbury town. There she assumed 
the' supervision of the studies of her 
younger brothers and sisters. 

A serious illness, diagnosed as Graves’ 
disease, overtook Mrs. Webb when she 
was twenty, and during the long con- 
valescence which followed, she began to 
write essays and poems, under the influ- 
ence mainly of Shakespeare and A. E. 
Housman. 

At Meole Brace, a village near 
Shrewsburj’-, whither the famity removed, 
she completed her first literary product, 
a volume of twelve nature studies called 
The Spring of Joy. The essays were 
modeled after Richard Jefferies and 
Fiona McLeod. She tried unsuccessful!}' 
to find a publisher for the manuscript 
in 1911 and laid it aside. 

In 1912, when she was thirty-one, Mrs. 
Webb was married in the Meole Brace 
Parish Church to Henry Bertram Law 
Webb, a schoolmaster. He was a native 
of Shropshire, a Cambridge graduate, 
and a nephew of Captain Matthew Webb, 
who swam the English channel in 1875. 
For two years they lived at Weston- 
super-Mare, a seaside resort on the coast 
of Somerset, where Webb pursued his 
studies. They were, he said, “two people 
who felt at home in old clothes, cordu- 
roys, or, in Mary’s case, a faded sun- 
bonnet.’’ In 1914 they returned to .Shrop- 


shire and made their home in the village 
of Pontesbuiy. 

One day in the spring of 1915 wh.en 
it was too wet to work in the garden 
Mrs. Webb sat down and began to write 
a novel from notes she had made in 
Somerset. So swiftly did she write that 
she completed the maiibscript of some 
one hundred thousand words in three 
weeks. The Golden Arrozv, a novel of 
disillusionment and tragedy in love, was 
published in 1916, when the author was 
thirty-five, beginning a literary career 
which lasted only eleven years. 

To supplement the small annual al- 
lowance from her widowed mother, 
which was the chief income of herself 
and her husband, Mrs. Webb made daily 
trips to Shrewsbury, nine miles away, 
and offered flowers and fruit from her 
garden for sale in the marketplace. She 
priced roses at a halfpenny a bunch. Her 
husband said, “altho I don’t think she 
earned more than five shillings before 
she set out in the evening on the nine 
miles’ walk home she was never dis- 
satisfied. Indeed she came back looking 
much brighter; she felt she had done 
something beautiful.’’ 

Mrs. Webb’s marketing venture ended 
when her husband secured a schoolmas- 
ter’s post at Chester and they moved to 
a farmhouse a mile out of Pontesbury. 
She wrote her second novel. Gone to 
Earth, at great speed during weekends 
at the farmhouse in the summer of 1916. 
After revisions, it was published the 
next year. 

In September 1916, her husband hav- 
ing been appointed to the Priory School 
near Shrewsbury, Mrs. Webb went to 
live at Lyth Hill, where they eventually 
built “Spring Cottage,” a bungalow of 
two rooms and scullery designed by her- 
self. She revised The Spring of Joy 
and found a publisher for it in 1917. 
She spent nearly three years writing her 
third novel. The House in Dormer For- 
est, which, when published in 1920, was 
compared to Hard 3 '’s The Return of the 
Native because no living character ap- 
pears on the scene until the second 
chapter. 

After January 1921, when her hus- 
band took a teaching position in London, 
Mrs. Webb divided her time between her 
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bungalow at Shrewsbury and a cottage 
in Hampstead, London. She contributed 
book reviews and short stories to the 
London periodicals and went to literary 
gatherings. Of the writers she met, she 
was particularly interested in Walter De 
La Mare. She published Seven for a 
Secret in 1922, dedicating the novel to 
Thomas Hardy, whom she never met. 

Mrs. W^ehb worked two years on her 
last novel. Precious Banc, which is called 
her most important work'. It is a trage- 
dy of the soil, narrated in first-person 
Shropshire dialect. The book was 
awarded the Femina-Vie Heureuse Prize 
for 1924-25 and it had several editions, 
whereas none of her earlier novels had 
sold much more tJian a thousand copies. 
But the author remained comparatively 
unknown, and critics, with the exception 
of Edwin Pugh, were seldom loud in 
their praise. 

“Mary \\''cbb,” said Pugh, “has a style 
of exquisite beauty which yet has both 
force and restraint, simplicify, and 
subtlety. She has fancy and wit, de- 
licious humor, and pathos of the finest 
and most delicate, almost subliminal gifts 
of characterization and visualization. , 

Her dominant theme was the struggle 
between the flesh and the spirit. As 
Thomas Moult says, "She was obsessed 
with the battle of good and evil.” Her 


usual scene was the Shropshire country- 
side, tlie only place where she herself 
was ever happy. 

A lover of nature, Mrs. Webb would 
ratiier eat her meals on the grass than 
at the dining room table, but she hated 
hunting. She did all her own household 
work and had no regular hours for 
writing. She wrote spasmodically and, 
in her last years, was so dependent upon 
moods that sometimes she did not write 
for weeks at a time. 

St. John Adcock described Mrs. Webb 
as “a small, fragile person, with large, 
anxious eyes. Her manner fluctuated 
between shyness and a sort of hesitant 
self-confidence ; she was vei"}' highly- 
strung, worried terribly about trifles, and 
so sensitive that she was often deeply 
wounded by wholl}’ imaginary slights. . 

A friend said; "There was something 
unearthly about her. She seemed to 
float like a ghost thru the air. . . She 
was a diild, with all a child's shattering 
shrewdness, outspokenness, insight, vi- 
sion, and wisdom. She would talk 
gravely, frankly, innocently, on matters 
%yhich (in the phrase) are never men- 
tioned. She was unaffectedly', sincerely 
unconventional. . . She talked well, but 
not much. She seemed to prefer to 
listen. She was so modest, retiring, so 
unsure of herself that she seemed half 
afraid to express herself freely. . .” Her 
generosity with beggars sometimes left 
her without enough money' for her own 
necessities. 

After the death of her mother in 1925, 
Mrs. Webb suffered a nervous break- 
down, followed by' fits of depression. 
She spent the last two and one half years 
of her life working spasmodically’ on a 
novel of the Welsh marshes after the 
Norman Conquest, Armour JVhercin He 
Trusted, but never finished it. Her final 
piece of writing, done at Shrewsbury in 
the summer of 1927, was a review of a 
novel by Edith Wharton. 

She went to London in September 
1927, where her delicate condition was 
aggravated by’ a fall at her Hampstead 
cottage. Advised to go away for her 
health, she went to see her lifelong 
friend, Miss E. M. Loiy, at St. Leon- 
ards-on-Sea, where she had to be carried 
from the train directly to a nursing home. 
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She died there of pernicious anemia and 
Graves’ disease on October 8, 1927, at 
the age of forty-six. She was buried in 
the cemeter}' of Meole Brace Parish 
Church, near Shrewsbury. Her death 
had scant notice in the press. 

It was not until seven months later 
that she became suddenly famous. On 
April 25, 1928, Stanle}'' Baldwin, prime 
minister of England, who had been an 
admirer of her work, expressed surprise, 
in a speech at the Royal Literary Fund 
annual dinner, that Mrs. Webb should 
have been so neglected and so little read. 
Immediately tire critics began to praise 
her work and readers clamored for her 
books, which were out of print except 
for The Golden Arrow and Precious 
Banc. Her works, reissued, became best 
sellers. 

In 1929 i\'Irs. Webb’s unfinished novel. 
Armour Wherein He Trusted, was pub- 
lished with several stories, and her poems 
were collected for the first time. The 
latter had appeared in periodicals and 
the anthologies of Walter De La Mare 
and St. John Adcock. 

Mary Webb’s works: 

Novels : The Golden Arrow, 1916 ; Gone to 
Earth, 1917; The House in Dormer Forest, 
1920 j Seven for a Secret, 1922; Precious 
Bane, 1924. 

Misceu-vneous : The Spring of Joy (es- 
says) 1917; Armour Wherein He Trusted 
(unfinished novel and stories) 1929; Poems 
and The Spring of Joy, 1929. 

About Mary Webb; 

Adcock, -A. St. J. The Glory That tVas 
Grub Street; Addison, H. Mary Webb; Chap- 
pell, W. R. The Shropshire of Mary IVcbb; 
Collins, J. Taking the Literary Pulse; Moult, 
T. Mary IVebb; see also introductions to her 
posthumous works and reprints. 

Bookman (London) 74:193 July 1928; 
75:269 February 1929; Contemporary Review 
143:455 April 1933; Edinburgh Revieiv 249: 
315 April 1929. 

Frank Wedekind 1864-1918 

■p'RANK WEDEKIND, German dra- 
matist and poet, was born on July 24, 
1864, in Hanover, Germany. His father 
was a doctor and adventurer, who for 
ten years served the Sultan of Turke)'. 
In San Francisco, where he practiced 
for fifteen years, he married an actress. 
She was the daughter of Heinrich Kam- 


merer, a Hungarian mousetrap seller, 
tlie manager of a chemical factory in 
Wurtemberg, member of the ill-fated 
Parliament of 1848, and political prisoner 
at the Hohenasperg. It is there that 
Kammerer is said to have invented 
phosphor matches. He was a character 
much like one of Wedekind’s creations. 

In 1864 Frank Wedekind’s parents 
returned from the United States. Six 
years later they bought castle Lenzburg 
in the Swiss canton of Aargau where 
Frank spent the early years of his life. 
Frank was one of six children. He had 
an older brother Donald, a melancholy 
neurotic who committed suicide. Frank’s 
own life, on the other hand, was rather 
uneventful at first. He went to the gym- 
nasium at Aargau and in 1883, against 
his will, entered the faculty of law at the 
University of Zurich. It is while at the 
university that Frank first came to know 
the leaders of the German modernist 
movement, Karl Hencknell, Gerhart 
Hauptmann, and the anarchist poet, 
Mackay. The latter led him to a study 
of Nietzsche, Stirner, and Strindberg. 

Wearied of study, he began to write 
for the Zurich papers. Next he ac- 
cepted the position of advertising mana- 
ger for the newly established soup con- 
densing factor}' of Maggi at Kempthal. 
In 1888 his father died and Wedekind, 
to earn a living, joined a circus as secre- 
tar}'. Later on he became private secre- 
tary to the painters Rodionoff and Willy 
Gretor with whom he traveled in 
France and England, and from whom 
he learned much about “the subtler 
dodges of art-dealers.” His first play. 
Die Jnnge Welt, was aimed at Haupt- 
mann who is said to have introduced in 
an unfavorable light the Wedekind 
family in his play Das Friedensfest. 
Hauptmann is referred to in the play as 
the poet Meier who is able to do nothing 
but portray life realistically and that 
from the wrong angle. 

Wedekind was also one of the first to 
appreciate the modernism of the eight- 
eenth century dramatist Georg Buchner, 
whose Wossek appears to be responsible 
for the undercurrent of lyricism in The 
Awakening of Spring. 

Of Wedekind’s personal appearance 
and idiosyncrasies Arthur Eloesser re- 
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ports that he was somewhat lame on one 
foot, tliat he delighted to recite Schacr- 
balladcn of betrayed maidens and 
murdered aunts at the Elf Scharfrichter, 
a Munich cabaret, accompanying himself 
on the guitar, and that “he spoke as he 
wrote, in a dictatorial and over-emphatic 
tone, with enormous impressiveness and 
a fatal monotony, absolutely lacking in 
light and shade. His eye was com- 
manding, his profile heavy, and his face 
like nobody else's, for it might equally 
well have been that of an ascetic or a 
melancholy clown.” 

While in London in the capacity of 
secretary to one of his artist friends, 
Wedekind had the opportunity of meet- 
ing the German poet Dauthende}' who in- 
troduced him to symbolism. Returning 
to Switzerland, he spent the winter of 
189S-96 as public reader of selections of 
Ibsen under the name of Cornelius Mine- 
Haha. The following year he joined the 
staff of the newly established Munich 
journal Shnplicissimus in the capacity of 
political editor. When, some years later, 
this journal was brought to trial for 
lesc majeste, Wedekind was condemned 
to imprisonment in the fortress Kdnigs- 
stein. There he wrote his utopian Miiic- 
Haha, a forecast of the future educa- 
tion of women. 

The imprisonment took place in the 
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last }'ear of the century. Before then, 
Wedekind served as actor and producer 
at the Leipzig. Ibsen-Theater and the 
Schauspielhaus at Municli. “As an 
actor," writes S. A. Eliot in his introduc- 
tion to the Tragedies of Sex, Wedekind 
“was a paradox: more natural than 
Naturalistic, but more Expressionistic 
than expressive. . . His face expressed 
by turns his fluctuant, opposing sides, 
Jesuit and ironic actor, tragedy and vice, 
now gay, sharp-eyed, superior, — sud- 
denly warm and deep.” From time to 
time Wedekind, as was stated above, 
composed his gay and witty Schaucrbal- 
taden or Breillicder, rhymes and music, 
which he delivered in various Bohemian 
restaurants in Munich and elsewhere. 
While all this was going on, he had 
begun to write pla)'S. The Atvakening of 
Spring belongs to this period, as do 
Erdgeist and several others. These he 
produced in various parts of Germany, 
himself acting for the most part in the 
leading roles. 

Wedekind was married in 190S and 
lived, after that, for the most part at 
Munich. When Max Reinhardt became 
director of the Berlin Neues Theater, he 
invited Wedekind every summer to give 
performances at the German capital. 
These performances were continued, 
with more or less success, up to the eve 
of the World War. And it is curious to 
.note that an American ambassador took 
the fact as 3'et another indication of the 
low morality of the German public in a 
book intended to prove the pcrnicious- 
ncss of German Knltur. The years of 
war, if anything, sharpened even more 
the already over-emphasized pessimism 
of Wedekind. Not long before the final 
debacle Wedekind began to fail in health. 
He died after an operation on March 9, 
1918, at the age of fifty-three. 

For Wedekind, life is “brutal and bad, 
and that which affords joy inflicts pain 
in larger measure. Men and women are 
pitiful creatures, tlie slaves of instinct, 
and the business of art is to show them 
convulsed by desire and battling one 
with another.” This is the kejmote of 
ail his plaj's. It is apparent in The 
Awakening of Spring, one of his earliest 
plaj's, and continues \to be the leading 
idea to the last. As character in the 
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Box of Fandom observes : “Only chil- 
dren liave reason; men arc animals. Has 
anyone ever l)een liai)()y thru love? The 
best fortune is to sleep more soundly 
than otliers, and to for[tet._” 

The Atvakeitinij of Sfring is called a 
“children’s tra;;edy, and this it un- 
douhtediy is. i'or many years it was 
passed over by critics and public alike; 
but in 1906 it created a terrible furore. 
Berlin went wild over it. It was pro- 
nounced immoral and a disgrace to Ger- 
man youth, althu its moral intent was to 
show the gruesome results of a system of 
education which required one to Icnow a 
good de.al about the Ganges, the .savages 
of Africa, and Charles the Bald, Init 
completely disregarded the more vital 
problems of se.\. .*\s one of the boys re- 
marks, “W'e go to school that we may be 
examined. And why do they examine 
us? That we may fail, since the upper 
class-room holds only sixty.” It is a 
tragedy of ignorance in sex matters and 
the blind prudery of parents. The result 
is crime and death. The duel of the 
sexes is the recurrent theme of all of 
Wedekind’s plays. 

Wedekind is called a naturalist, but 
his naturalism was “brightened by an 
imagination as vivid as tliat of .Strind- 
berg.” His characters are all great lovers, 
but their love is so near to hate that 
th.at there is nothing romantic about 
them. Thc\' arc puppets of passion in 
the most terrible sense of the word. Of 
constanc}', of lo 3 -alty to past sensations 
they know nothing. ri. 

The principal works of Frank Wede- 
kind : 

Pr.\ma: Frfililines Erw.achcn, 1891; Enl- 
geist, 1895: Dcr I>.ainm(T.siiigcr, 1900; kfar- 
fiiiLs von Keith, 1900; klinc-IIah.a, 1901; Die 
Biichsc dcr Pandor.a, 1902; So 1 st das Ecbcn, 
190a: Hidalla, 190.) ; Toicnt.ain:. 190O; Miisik, 
;907; Die Cenzitr, 190S; Oaha, K;oS: Dcr 
Stein dcr Wci.scn, 1909; Die Wcttcrsteiii 
Trilogie, 1910; Franziska, 1912: Bismarck, 
1914: Simson, 1914; Hcrakles, 1917. 

PoCTRY AXi) Short Storics: Dcr Hanseken, 
tSfi 6 ; Die Fiirstin Unssalka, 1S97: Die Vicr 
Jahrcszcltcn, 1905; Fenerwerk. 

English translations of Frank Wede- 
kind : 

Drama: The Awakening of Spring, 1909, 
lOiG; Earth-Spirit, 1915; Tlic Tenor, 1920; 
The Marquis of Kcitli. 1924: The Box of 
Pandora, lol.'?; Such Is Life, 1912; The D.-incc 
of Death (Damnation) 1913. 


Short Storirs: The Grizzly Suitor, 1911; 
Rabbi Ben Ezra, 1911; Tlie Victim, 1911; 
Princess Russalka, 1919. 

About Frank Wedekind: 

Chandler, F. W. Modern Continental Play- 
-vrights; Eloesser, A. Modern German Lit- 
erature; Fricdcntlial, J. Das Wcdekindbuch; 
Htmckcr, J. G. Ivory Al>cs and Peacocks; 
Ktitschcr, A. Prank IVcdckind; Samuel, H. B. 
Modernities. 

Drama 15:133 M.arch 1925; Preeman 8:114 
October 10, 1923 ; Neiv Statcsma)i and Nation 
1 :220 April 4, 1931. 

Stanley J. Weyman 1S5S-1928 

CTANLEY JOHN VVEYMAN, Eng- 
*^lish historical novelist, was born at 
I.udlow in .Shropshire, Etigland, on 
August 7, 1855, the second son of 
Thomas Weyman, a solicitor. As a 
child he read Little Arthur's History of 
England and Jane Eyre, and when he 
was eleven his father gave him sixpence 
a volume to read Macaulay’s History. 

He was educated at Shrewsbury 
School and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he took a second in modern his- 
tory. At Oxford he wrote his first pub- 
lished work, a sketch of college life 
called “My Scouts,” which appeared in 
Chamber.^' Journal. 

Called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
in 1881, Weyman joined the Oxford cir- 
cuit and practiced as a barrister for eight 
years. His first case, a losing one, was 
in defense of Charles Dickens, the son of 
the novelist. In slack times, while wait- 
ing for briefs, he wrote short stories for 
the Cornhill Magacinc. Beginning, with 
“The Deanery' Ball” in 1883, he contrib- 
uted a dozen stories in ten years, mainly 
episodes in English life. He gave up 
the law in 1890. 

On the advice of James Payn, editor 
of the Cornhill, who told him he could 
not make a living out of short stories, 
Weyman wro'tc an historical novel. The 
House of the Wolf, which was published 
in 1890 after being rejected by six or 
seven publishers. A novel of the period 
of the .St. Bartholomew Massacre, it 
was the beginning of Weyman’s reputa- 
tion as a writer of French historical 
romance. 

Each year but one for the next eight- 
een years Weyman published a novel. 
He traveled in the Bearn country in the 


Weyman: wi'mfin 
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south of France before writing A Gentle- 
man of France, which was published in 
1893. The book won the applause of 
Robert Louis Stevenson who called h 
“a real chivalrous yarn, like the Dumas’, 
and yet unlike.” 

Under the Red Robe, a novel of the 
time of Richelieu, had great popularity 
in 1894. Wc^-man said it “was written 
in a happy mood in response to a re- 
quest for a short serial which an editor 
needed for early publication. The plot 
was sketched in my mind, and the lead- 
ing characters outlined within an hour 
of the receipt of the letter; the story 
itself was written in a little more than 
three months, spent, for the most part, 
on board a house-boat in the quieter 
reaches of the Upper Thames. . ." His 
chief source book for these novels was 
Sully’s Memoires. 

In 1896 Weyman turned to eighteenth 
centuiy England as the background for 
a series of novels. Sliraosbnry, he said, 
“owed its origin to an admiration of the 
character of William the Third, with 
which Macaulay had early inoculated 
me. ..’’It was his least successful novel, 
he thought. He got the plot for The 
Castle Inn and Sofliia from Horace 
Walpole’s letters. In 1901 he returned 
to French history with Count Hannibal, 
a courtly romance. 



With the publication of The Wild 
Geese in 1908, Weyman announced that 
he would never write another book. “I 
have told all the tales I have to tell,” 
he said, “ and I should not care to go 
on writing till the critics begap to hint 
that I was repeating myself. I consider 
I have been verj' fortunate; critics, pub- 
lishers, and the public have treated me 
very well, and I am not going to pre- 
sume upon it. I have had a long run 
and would far sooner quit the stage 
now, whilst I am still playing to a full 
house, than go on and tire the audience 
and ring the curtain down at last on 
half empty benches.” 

He kept his resolution for eleven 
3 'cars, turning his attention to practical 
affairs in the town of Ruthin in northern 
Wales, where he made his home. He 
continued his historical research, how- 
ever. 

In 1919, when he was sixty-four, 
Weyman broke his silence by publishing 
The Great House, a novel of the 1840’s 
in England during Sir Robert Peel’s min- 
istiy and the free trade movement. 
Reforc he died he wrote four more 
novels, all dealing with the conflict be- 
tween the land-owning class and the ris- 
ing commercial class in England. Critics 
said that Weyman showed a new power 
of charactcriration and style in this sec- 
ond phase, but his reputation continued 
to rest mainl}' on the early romances 
dealing with French history. 

Critical opinion of Weyman is 
epitomized in Grace Chapman’s words: 
“He was not a distinguislied, or even a 
particularly good, writer; his work is 
often marred by sentimentality and pur- 
ple patchery. He could seldom create a 
character: he tended rather to portray 
typical lay figures, with different names 
and dresses to suit their varjdng envi- 
ronments. Rarely could he describe a 
scene impressively. . . But he could and 
did construct elaborate plots, and spin 
)'arns of the most amazing and crowded 
adventures. He filled his books with 
alnio.st impossible situations, hairbreadth 
escapes, devoted and modest, or off-hand 
and arrogant heroes, ungrateful and 
shrewish, or self-effacing and noble, 
heroines, faithful servants, decayed 
noblemen, bustling innkeepers, and rois- 
tering troopers. . .” 
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. It was sniil tliat W'cvinan was misur- 
passcil ‘in the creation of suspense or in 
the swa.shl)nchling hravailo of gentlemen 
on romantic missions for lacly or for 
hint;. He was praised for liis inoh- 
scenes. .Many of his novels were told 
in titc first person. The House of li'olf 
is related liy a l)oy, the eldest of three 
Huguenot brothers. A countess' stew- 
ard narrates My Latly Rotha, which 
de.als with Ciermany durin.g the 'I’hirty 
Years' War. 

Twenty-three novels were written hy 
Weyman, nearly all of them haseil on 
l-Vcuch or I'in.gli.sh history. He col- 
lected his short stories in hooh form 
from time to time, hiight seritds and 
twenty other contrihutions ai)peared in 
the CornliiH M(uia:iiie alone. He was 
an admirer of 'i'rolhnie. 'J'o him, ro- 
mancers Were writers "who never grew 
U])."_ 

Weyman was a mmiest man who lis- 
tened to the advice of editors and critics, 
and always ijcrceived the faults in Jiis 
worh. lie was round-cheel;ed, with a 
high forehead and a heavy droo[Hng 
moustadie. He was a memher of the 
Athenaeum Quh, and his recreations 
were riding and cycling. His wife was 
Charlotte Panting, daughter of Kev, 
Richard Panting, of the Ilonotirahle Mast 
India Com()any's ,Service. Hugh Scott, 
who wrote novels under the name of 
Henry Seton Merriman, w;is one of his 
best friends. 

He died on April 10, 1928, at the age 
of seventy-two. His last novel, 7 he 
Lh'ely Peijijy, was published a few 
montiis later, and in 1929 his worlcs 
were collected chronologically in twenty- 
three volumes. In 1933 three of Wey- 
man’s best tmown novels of I'rench his- 
ton-, Under the Red Robe, Count Ilan- 
uibal, and A Gentleman of France, were 
brought together under the title Histori- 
cal Romances. 

.Stanley J. Weyman's works; 

Xovri.s: The House of iht; Wolf. iPoo; 
The Xcw Hector, 1S91 : Tlic Slor.v of I'r.inci.s 
Cliiddc, iSc)! : Gentleman of Prance, jSo.i: 

Under the Ucd Robe, iSpi ; My Lady Rotha, 
iSpj; The Man in Black, liioc The Red 
Cockade, nSoj: Shrewsbury, 1S07: The Cas- 
tle Inn, ifioS; Sophia, 1900; Coiinl Hannibal, 
1901 : The Long Night, loo.t: The Abbess 
of Vlaye, 1901; Slarvccrow I'ann, 1905: Cliip- 
pinge, 190O; The Wild Gee.sc, tpoS; The 
Great House, 1919; Ovington’s Bank, 1922; 


'riie Traveller in the Fur Cloak, I92.(; Queen’s 
I'olly, 1925; 'file Lively Leggy, 1928; Works 
(twenty-three yoluincs) 1929; Historical Ro- 
mances (collection of three novels) 193,3. 

Shout .Srouirs; Memoirs of a Alinister of 
Fr.ancc, A Little Wizard, 189s; The 

Snowball, 1.S95; k'or the Cause, 1897; In 
King's Bjways, t902; Laid Up in Lavender, 
1(107. 

zMioiil .Stanley .1. MTynian; 

lluohman 7b:Uil February 193,3: liophman 
(London) 7.|;I2I .May 192.8; Conihill Ma(Hi- 
Ane (j.):7,32 June 192.8; l-ortui(jhtly Review 
i.te.-ioti July 1929; Lfoiiloii Mercury 27:530 
.\pril 19.13; Siilurit(i\‘ Review i.) 5 : 5 S.( May 
S, ujeS. 

Stcwiirt lidvvard White JS73- 

CTbAVART MDWAKD WHITE, 
American advetiture writer atid his- 
torical novelist, was born in Grand 
Rapids, .Michigtm, on March 12, 1873. 
His jiarents were 'J'. .Stewart White and 
Mary IC Haniell White, The first eight 
years of his life were spetit in a small 
mill town in Michig.an, where his father 
was in the lutnber business. He jiasscd 
a great de.il of time in the lutnber camps 
aitd on the river with the loggers. His 
boihood reading, he s.ays, consisted 
maitily of historical rotnances, followed 
later by .1 phtnge into "the Emerson 
type of ])hiloso[)hy.” 

Between the a.ges of eleven atid fifteen 
he lived in California, where he became 
familiar with nmch life and rode and 
hunted. 

Until he was si.\teen. White’s educa- 
tion consisted of itiformal study at home 
or of travel with tutors. Then, in 1889, 
he entered the junior class of high school 
in Grand Rajiids and finished two years 
later, president of his class. He set a 
school record for the live-mile run. 
Hilling these days he spent most of his 
time in the woods, studyin.g bird life, 
and he wrote a series of articles on 
"The Birds of Mackinac Island’’ which 
was printed in pamphlet form b}' the 
Ornithologists Union. He made a col- 
lection of si.v or Seven hundred animal 
skins which was acquired hy the Kent 
•Scientific Museum in Grand Rapids. 

'Fhe summers of his years at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan were spent cruising 
on the Great L.akes in a twenty-eight- 
foot cutter sloop. Upon .graduation 
from l)Iichignn in 1893 he worked for 
si.K months in a packing house, then fol- 
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lowed the gold rusli to the Black Hills 
of South Dakota and came home “broke.” 

In 1S96-97 he studied at tlie Columbia 
Law School in New York. He also 
took a short story writing course under 
Brander jMatthews and wrote “A Man 
and His Dog” which he sold to a maga- 
zine, Short Stories, for fifteen dollars. 
Further stories were sold to Lippincotl’s 
and to the Argonaut. “But I did not 
get rich at it,” he says. “Thirty-five 
dollars was the high water mark." 

His Black Hills experience furnished 
the material for White’s first two novels. 
The Westerners and The Claim Jumpers, 
which were published in 1901, when he 
was twent 3 '-eight. The Westerners ap- 
peared first in Munsey's Magacinc, 
bringing him five hundred dollars. 

After a brief employment with a 
Chicago bookseller at nine dollars a week. 
White went to the Hudson Ba}' country 
for a time. In the winter of 1902, while 
working in a lumber camp in the Michi- 
gan north woods, he wrote The Biased 
Trail, the book that brought him fame. 
Because his cabin mates objected to his 
silting up at night, he got up every morn- 
ing at four o’clock and worked at the 
manuscript until eight, before putting 
on snowshoes for the da)’’s work. 

White went back to the University of 
Michigan and received an A.M. degree 
in 1903. He was married on April 28, 
1904, to Elizabeth Grant, of Newport, 
Rhode Island. Together they traveled 
and camped and hunted all over the 
West, most of the time in Wyoming, 
Arizona, and California. In 1906 White 
wrote The Pass, an account of their 
experience in the high Sierras, The 
year 1910 found him again in the high 
Sierras where he wrote his book The 
Cabin. 

Making his first expedition to Africa 
in 1911, White wrote accounts of his 
adventures in The Land of Footprints 
and African Camp Fires. Thereafter 
many of his novels and short stories had 
African settings. 

A historical novel of the California 
of the forty-niners. Gold, which appeared 
in 1913, began a California trilogy com- 
pleted with the publication of The Gray 
Dawn in 1915 and The Rose Dawn in 
1920. These three novels were gathered 
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together in 1927 under the title of The 
Story of California. During the World. 
War, White was a major in the 144th 
Field Artillery. 

The 1925 novels, Skookum Chuck and 
Secret Harbour, were written aboard 
White’s j’aclit, while cruising between 
British Columbia and Alaska. He usually 
tvorked at them in the cabin during the 
morning hours, then fished or cruised 
in the afternoon. 

Lions in the Path, an account of his 
second visit to Africa, was mostly writ- 
ten in a grass hut in Central Africa in 
1926, while White was recovering from 
injuries inflicted upon him by a leopard. 
His right arm was in a sling, tight!}' ban- 
daged, but he held the pencil between his 
fourth and little fingers. 

Each of his books, says White, ex- 
presses a dift'erent part of the life he 
himself has lived. And he doesn’t go 
places for the purpose of gathering ma- 
terial. He goes because “once in so 
often the wheels get rusty and I have 
to get up and do something or else 
blow up,” His way of life, he explains, 
is to work at home a while, “then depart 
for almost anywhere.” 

When White’s books do not follow an 
actual experience of his own, tliey are 
written after long “bouts of research,” 
usually in the libraries at Stanford, at 
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the University of California, or at Sac- 
ramento. He spent a year digging up 
the facts for the background of The 
Long Rifle, a Icngtlvy historical novel of 
the adventures of Andy Burnett, grand- 
son of Daniel Boone’s friend Gail Bur- 
nett, collecting eighteen inches of notes 
which were reduced to three inches of 
manuscript. Ranchcro, publisiied in 
1933, was a sequel to it. 

“I do most of m}- writing,” White 
told C. C. Baldwin, "away from my 
desk. 'W’hen I sit down I know pretty 
well what I want to put down and it is 
a mere matter of transcription. There- 
fore, I generally work at the desk only 
in the mornings. The afternoons I put 
in on miscellaneous pursuits. I do not, 
as a usual tiring, do much revision or 
rewriting on this account.” 

He is a voluminous writer, averaging 
more than a book a year. He thinks 
The Silent Places is his “most coherent 
single piece of work” and he likes "The 
Rawhide” in his Arizona Nights “as an 
example of my best narrative in com- 
pressed form.” He is constantly being 
accused of portraying real life people. 
“The fumij’ part of it is,” he says, “I 
never have drawn a character from life 
unless he is taken from the pages of 
history, and therefore a public character.” 

White is a slender man with eye- 
glasses who looks more like a doctor 
than a novelist. Of medium height, he 
has a ruddy face, mildly weathered, with 
sharp blue eyes, a reddish moustache, 
and square hands. He looks younger 
tlian his age, which, in 1933, was sixty. 
Most of the time he is smoking a pipe. 
He is noted for his prowess with the 
rifle. He is a member of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters and a fel- 
low of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London. 

Boys come in droves to his home in 
Burlingame, Califoniia, to see his trophy 
room. Heads of an elephant, a rhinoc- 
eros, and a hippopotamus are trophies 
of African hunts, along with lions and 
tigers. The chairs and sofas are cov- 
ered with brown antelope skins. African 
liunting spears, Alaskan rvood canu'ngs, 
and a miscellanj' fill in the spaces be- 
tween the mounted animals. Against 


one wall is a rack of rifles, while a low 
cabinet holds a number of pistols. 

Stewart Edward White’s works : 

Novels : The Westerners, ipoi ; The Claim 
Jumpers, IQOI; The Blazed Trail, 1902; 
Conjuror’s House, 1903; The Silent Places, 
190-1 ; The Afystery (with Samuel Hopkins 
Adams) 1907; The Riverman, ' igo8; The 
Rules of the Game, 1909; The Adventures 
of Bobby Ordc, 191 1 ; The Sign at Six, 1912 ; 
Gold, 1913; The Gray Dawn, 1915; The 
Leopard Woman, 1916: The Rose Dawn, 1920: 
On Tiptoe, 1922 ; Tlie Glory Hole,' 1921 ; 
Skookum Chuck, 1925; Secret Harbour, 1925 ; 
Back of Beyond, 1027; The Story of Cali- 
fornia (collection of three prc\’ions novels) 
1927; The Long Rifle, 1032; Ranchero, 1933. 

Short Stories: The Magic Forest, 1903; 
Blazed Trail Stories, 1903: Arizona Nights, 
1907; Simba, 1918; The Killer, 1920. 

Travel; The Forest, Jgo.y, The Moun- 
tains. 1904: The Pass, 1906; Camp and Trail, 
1907; The Cabin, 1910; The Land of Foot- 
prints, 1912; African Camp Fires, I9iy The 
Rediscovered Country, 1915; Lions in the 
Path, 1926. 

Miscellaneous: The Forty Niners (his- 
tory) 1918; Daniel Boone (biography) 1922; 
Credo (philosophy) 1925; Why Be a Mud- 
turtle? (essays) 192S; Dog Days (autobiog- 
raphy) 1930; The Shcppcr-Ncwfoundcr, 1931; 
Daniel Boone, 1933. 

About Stewart Edward White; 

Baldwin. C. C, The Men Who Make Onr 
Novels-, Overton, G. Authors of the Day; 
White, S. E. Cold (see appendix .by Eugene 
F. Saxton). 

Bookman Oo:sS 8 August 1929; Overland 68: 
74 July 1916; Philadelphia Public Ledger klay 
20. 1922. 

William Allen White 1868- 

Autobiographical sketch of William 
Allen White, American editor and au- 
thor ; 

T WAS born in Emporia, Kansas, 
February 10, 1868. My parents were 
Alien White and Mary Ann Hatton 
White. My father’s people came out of 
Massachusetts thru Ohio. They had 
lived in Massachusetts since 1639. My 
mother was the first child of Irish im- 
migrants who came to America a few 
months before she was born. 

I was graduated from the El Dorado 
High School in 1884, went to the Col- 
lege of Emporia, came back to El 
Dorado, learned the printing trade, went 
to the State University of Kansas from 
1886 to 1890, was never graduated, got 
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a job witli tlie El Dorado Rcptthlicaii 
at eighteen dollars a month and quit 
college. I was first a printer, tlien a 
circulation manager, then a reporter, 
then an advertising hustler, then man- 
ager of the weekl}' El Dorado Republi- 
can, hiring and firing tlie men, getting 
out the locals, writing the editorial while 
the boss was engaged in the state senate, 
being a statesman. Later I became the 
editorial writer on the Kansas City 
Journal and Topeka correspondent of 
that paper and in the earl}’ autumn of 
1S92 went to the Star as editorial writer. 
W’hile there, in 1S93, I was married to 
Sallie Lindsay, a Kansas City, Kansas, 
school teacher. AA’e came to Emporia 
and bought the Gaacttc in lS9.a. In 1896, 
I published a book of short stories, 
called The Real Issue, and began a 
career as editor and writer, publishing 
a book every two or three }’ears after 
it had nin thru the magazines. The 
money I made from these magazine 
stories whicli later were collected in 
books and brought in book royalties, 
made it easy to pay for tlie Gazette and 
gave me capital to put the Gazette upon 
a good paying basis. 

By the publication of an editorial en- 
titled “What’s the Matter with Kansas,” 
directed at tlie fallacies of Populism, 
tlie Gazette’s reputation became na- 
tional. The editorial was used more ex- 
tensively in the campaign of 1896 than 
any other pamphlet, and Mark Hanna 
took me to a high mountain and offered 
me my dioice of any profitable office 
under die incoming iMcKinley admin- 
istration. I refused to consider any 
office. He wrote me a letter of intro- 
duction to ]\'IcKinley which I have 
framed in my office in which he says: 
“This young man wants no office.” 
After diat I became interested in poli- 
tics and took a hand in state matters. 
Roosevelt came to the White House. I 
had known him for 3 ’ears. We were 
friends. I j'oined his political forces, 
ceasing being a conservative, became a 
progressive and was proud to be one 
of his supporters until he died. That 
shaped my political career, gave color 
to ni}’ writings, and formed the policy 
of the Gazette. 

I have no important financial inter- 
ests. Money has never meant much to 


me. It has come easy and gone easy. 

I never had a wrangle of more than 
three minutes with any human being 
about an}- broken contract or anything 
involving money. The Gazette ' grew 
froiii a paper with four hundred circu- 
lation, which I bought for dirce thous- 
and dollars, to a paper of over si.x thous- 
and circulation which. I could sell for 
a quarter of a million, cliiefly because 
I was industrious, tried to be fairly 
courageous, reasonably honest, and I 
hope in the main, humanly decent to 
my neighbors. I have never made money 
by saving it, but chiefly by earning it 
in large chunks and investing it in real 
estate. I never owned a stock or bond 
excepting Libert}- Bonds, or a mortgage 
or a note or otlier evidence of another 
man’s indebtedness to me. I have kept 
my bills paid the tenth of every month, 
put all I had over and above the day’s 
need in brick and mortar and real estate 
and let it go at that. 

I have never wanted public office. I 
went to ^^''ashington once to keep 
McKinley from naming me as a com- 
promise candidate for the Emporia 
postoffice when I was hard up and 
money would have helped me, but I 
preferred my independence to any in- 
come. I was appointed by Governor 
Bailey member of the board of regents 
of the State University, reappointed by 
Governor Hocli, and Governor Stubbs, 
and served ten years. I have sought no 
other appointment. I have been a mem- 
ber of my precinct Republican commit- 
tee, member of the executive committee 
of the state Republican committee, and 
in 1912 was elected Republican national 
committeeman, defeating David W. 
Mulvane, and resigned tlrat office to 
become national committeeman of the 
Progressive Party under Roosevelt and 
became a member of the executive com- 
mittee. I stayed on that committee until 
after the Progressive convention of 1916 
dissolved the party. I ran independently 
as a candidate for governor in order 
to have my say against the Ku Klux 
Klan. I had no organization, no state 
committee, no county committee, Avent 
out with Mrs. White and my son in a 
Dodge car, traveled twenty-seven hun- 
dred miles in six weeks, talked to the 
people denouncing the Klan and its 
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bigotry and intolerance as un-American, 
did not spend one cent except for gaso- 
line, oil, rubber, hotel bills and about 
seventy-five dollars in postage and in 
that six weeks gathered one vote in 
everj' four cast at the election, polling 
more votes than John W, Davis, the 
Democratic candidate for President, 
with all his organization and party 
prestige behind him. 

I have never been a director in any 
financial institution or any institution 
organized for profits. I am, or recently 
have been, on manj'^ boards of what 
might be called altruistic endeavor: 
Walter Page Foundation, Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, Pacific Relations 
Committee, National Illiteracy Associa- 
tion, and others. I have been a Repub- 
lican since 1888 when I sat in a Re- 
publican convention before I could vote. 
I left the party to become a Progressive 
and, when the Progressives failed, came 
back into the party. I feel that parties 
are made for men and men not made 
for parties. 

I was a member of the National Re- 
publican Convention in 1920 that nom- 
inated President Harding but voted 
against him on the last ballot and for 
Herbert Hoover as a protest. Mine was 
one of six protest votes that year that 
went to Hoover. I was a member of 
the Republican National Convention 


which nominated Hoover and of a sub- 
committee which drafted the Republican 
platform of that year. In 1930 I was 
appointed by President Hoover as a 
member of the Commission for Con- 
ciliation which went to Haiti and which 
arranged for the withdrawal of all 
American government activities in Haiti 
and the eventual withdrawal of Amer- 
ican troops. I have been one of the 
judges of the Book-of-the-Month award- 
ing committee since its foundation and 
am a member of the committee on 
awards of the National Roosevelt Asso- 
ciation, and was one of the founders 
of the Roosevelt Memorial Association. 

I am a member of the Congregational 
Church, the Rotarians, various charit- 
able societies, and I belong to four 
clubs: in New York, the Century Club, 
the National Arts Club; in Washington, 
the Cosmos Club; and in Chicago, the 
Universit)' Club. 

Mrs. White was Sallie Moss Lindsay, 
daughter of Joseph Moss Lindsay and 
Frances Batcheldor Lindsay, of Ken- 
tucky. They came from the Lexington 
country. We had two children, William 
Lindsay White, born in 1900 [business 
manager of the Emporia Gazette] and 
Mary Katherine White, born in 1904 
and died in 1921. The genealogical 
record of the White family runs back 
to a certain Nicholas White who came 
to America in 1639 and settled in Mas- 
sachusetts. My grandfather, John White, 
married Fear Perry. She was a sister 
or an aunt, I don’t know which, of 
Commodore Perry, so family tradition 
runs. 

31 ; * 

William Allen White is pictured by 
Elizabetli Shepley Sergeant: “He has a 
solid and fleshly form, and a double 
chin, and instinctively wears his hat on 
the back of his head or slouched over 
his nose. His strong, broad mouth 
stretches naturally into a quip or a beam- 
ing smile of welcome. . . Tho always 
earnest, he has never been solemn about 
anything — except perhaps his novels. It 
gives him an incredible amount of 
pleasure to seat himself, with his wife, 
outside the Gazette office on a Sunday 
afternoon, against the protest of the 
ministers, to follow the World Series 
on a score-board.” 
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White admits there is nobody lie likes 
to talk about better than himself, and 
sai’s he has spent his whole life trying 
to” keep up with his swelled head. Says 
his wife: “He can’t be an hour on an 
ocean liner without telling the captain 
how to run the ship.” At his home in 
Emporia he enjoys browsing in his li- 
brary, strolling in the garden, playing 
the phonograph, or improvising on the 
piano. He usually has an air of mental 
detachment. 

During the World War he was in 
France as an observer for the American 
Red Cross, and he attended the Paris 
Peace Conference. In 1919 he was a 
delegate to the Russian Conference at 
Prinkipo. He was in Russia again in 
1933, writing a series of articles for. the 
Nctu York Times. 

The first four books b}' White were 
short story collections. After that he 
wrote mostly novels, essays, and biog- 
raph}', One volume. The Martial Ad- 
ventures of Henry and Me, he calls half 
novel and half travel sketches. Masks 
in a Pageant is a group of portraits of 
fourteen presidents and politicians whom 
White knew in a period of fifty years. 

William Allen White’s works : 

Short Stories; The Real Issue, 1896; The 
Court of Boyville, 1S99; Strategem and 
Spoils, 1901; In Our Town, 1906; God’s 
Puppets, 1916. 

Novels: A Certain Rich Man, 1909; The 
Martial Adventures of Henrj' and Me, 1918; 
In the Heart of a Fool, 1918. 

Essays: The Old Order Changeth, igio; 
Politics : The Citizen’s Business, 1924 ; The 
Editor and His People (editorials selected 
from the Emporia Gazette by Helen Ogden 
Mahin) 1924. 

Biography : Woodrow Wilson : The Man, 
the Times, and His Task, 1924; Calvin 
Coolidge: The Man Who is President, 1925; 
Masks in a Pageant, 1928. 

About William Allen White; 

Baldwin, C. C. The Men Who Make Our 
Novels; Mencken, PI. L. Prejudices: First 
Series; Sergeant, E. S. Fire Under the Andes. 

Century 110:305 July 1925; Literary Digest 
86:45 July 25, 1925; World's Work 59:64 
August 1930. 

Brand Whitlock 1869-1934 

gRAND WHITLOCK, American 
diplomat and author, was born in 
Urbana, Ohio, March 4, 1869, the son 
of the Rev, Elias D. Whitlock and Mallie 
Brand Whitlock, and died at Cannes, 
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France, on May 24, 1934. ' He tvas 
buried at Cannes at his own request., 
I-Ic was educated in the public schools 
and by private tuition. In 1890 he be- 
came a newspaper reporter in Toledo 
and three years later went , to Chicago 
where he joined the city staff of Dana’s 
Herald. Associates have described him 
as a tall, thin, and very earnest young 
man who was called “Skinny” by the 
other reporters. When, as a reward for 
good work, he was offered the job of 
police reporter he told his city editor, 
to the astonishment of the rest of the 
staff, that he would think it over. Later, 
to their even greater dismay, he refused 
the offer, saying that he would prefer 
to write politics, which he thought would 
“lead somewhere.” 

Within a few m 0 n t h s, thru an 
acquaintanceship growing out of his po- 
litical reporting, he became secretary to 
Governor John P. Altgeld of Illinois and 
fell under the influence of his “political 
idealism.” This inspired him to enter 
politics as a career. He began by study- 
ing law — the approved form of entry in- 
to political life in the ’Nineties. In 1894 
he was admitted to the Illinois bar and 
entered practice in Springfield, returning 
to Toledo in 1897. There he quietly 
practiced his profession and interested 
himself in municipal affairs until 1905 
when he entered the local mayoralty elec- 
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tion as an independent “refonn” candi- 
date and was elected over four oppon- 
ents. Unlike most refoitn administra- 
tions, his was not turned out at the end 
of the term. He was reelected to three 
more consecutive terms after the first, 
and declined tlie nomination for a fifth 
term in 1911, intending to devote all his 
time to literature. ’ 

He had been writing since 1902. His 
output included several novels, generally 
on political themes and in the William 
Dean Howells tradition as to style; a 
life of Abraham Lincoln; and numerous 
short stories and magazine articles. Upon 
his political retirement he wrote — at the 
age of forty — his autobiography. 

But the most important portion of his 
public career had not begun. In 1913 
he was called into the diplomatic sersdce 
by President Wilson as Minister (later 
Ambassador) to Belgium. He arrived in 
Brussels and settled down to a life of 
quiet authorship which he did not expect 
to be seriously interrupted by the duties 
of one of the quietest of diplomatic 
posts. But in less than a )-ear the World 
War and the German invasion of Bel- 
gium had thrust him into the center 
of one of the most dramatic episodes of 
histor3c . 

At the beginning of the invasion the 
Belgian court and government removed 
to Havre and the foreign embassies fol- 
lowed them. Whitlock alone remained 
in Bnissels to look after foreigners of 
all nations and to render aid to the Bel- 
gians themselves, who were left without 
any other intermediary capable of deal- 
ing with the invaders. It is said to have 
been largeh- due to his urgent advice 
that Brussels did not resist the invasion 
and thus escaped bombardment and de- 
stmction. He was also instrumental in 
bringing about the feeding of the Bel- 
gian nation and the population of the 
north of France thruout tlie War, mak- 
ing the diplomatic arrangements between 
the British government and the German 
authorities for the import of food; and 
in organizing the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium. He tried, but unsuccess- 
fulh-, to save the life of Editli Cavell. 

For these deeds he became a hero to 
the Belgian people, and was honored 
with practically every award and deco- 
ration in their power to give. He was 


also decorated by die French government 
and awarded degrees b}- several Ameri- 
can universities and colleges. 

In 1922 he resigned his ambassador- 
ship and retired for the second time to 
private life and occupied himself with 
writing and traveling. Outstanding 
among his later writings were his dra- 
matic personal account of the AVar, en- 
titled Belgium Under the German Occu- 
pation : A Personal Narrative, published 
in two volumes in 1919, and his two- 
volume definitive life of LaFavette, pub- 
lished in 1929. 

Brand Whitlock was tall and spare. 
His face was long; his features were 
thin. He parted his white hair smoothly 
in the middle, and generally wore eye- 
glasses and high collars. 

Brand Whitlock’s works; 

The Thirteenth District, 1902; Her Infinite 
Variety, 1504; The Happy Average, 1904; 
The Turn of the Balance, 1907; Life of 
Abraham Lincoln, 190S (translated into French 
by the author, 191S) ; 'The Gold Brick, 1910; 
On the Enforcement of L.aw in Cities, 1910; 
Forty Years of It, 1910; Tlie Fall Guy, 1912: 
Belgium Under the German Occupation: A 
Personal Narrative, 1919; Quatre Discours, 
1920; J. Hardin and Son, 1923; Uprooted, 
1926; Transplanted, 1927; Big Matt, 192S; 
Life of LaFayette, 1929: The Little Green 
Shutter: A Study of Prohibition, 1931; Nar- 
cissus; .A Belgian Legend of Van Dyck, 1931 ; 
The Stranger on the Island, 1933. 

About Brand Whitlock : 

Baldwin, C. C. The Men IFho Make Our 
Novels; \\'hitlock, B. Belgium Under the 
German Occupation : A Persona! Narrative 
and Forty Years of It (autobiographies). 

Current Opinion 58:167 Alarch 1915; Every- 
body’s 38:25 lanuary loiS; Literary Digest 
51:240 November 27. 1015; Outlook 130:89 
January 8. 1022; Reviete of Revietvs 52:703 
Decemljcr 1915: h,ese York Times May 25. 
1934 - 

Margaret Widdemer 

Autobiographical sketch of Margaret 
Widdemer, American poet and novelist. 

I W.AS born in Dotlestown, Pennsyl- 
vania, of parents who came of the old 
colonial stock. My mother was Alice 
De Witt, of Kingston, New York; my 
father was the Rev. Howard Taylor 
Widdemer, of Philadelphia. My ance.s- 
try on both sides, in spite of men who 
managed to fight in every American war 
until "the Civil War, was more philan- 
thropic than financially minded : teachers. 
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lawyers, doctors, clergymen; they all 
seem to have had a fatal passion for 
benefiting the human race. 

My education was what is called “pri- 
vate”; that is, I was taught to read at 
three and a half by an invalid grand- 
mother whose principal amusement I was, 
and who (having been trained for teacli- 
ing and having a passion for it) con- 
tinued to teach me intensively until her 
death. The school books were in part 
those she had used for 1113- father, but 
nevertheless when she died in my eleventh 
year she had carried me to a point in 
studies well beyond my age. Slie had 
given me, too, a training in persistence 
and capacity for working when I didn’t 
want to that has been useful ever since; 
and laid sound foundations for a musical 
education. After her death my father 
piously carried on my education tlie same 
wa}', tho it was desultory thai — not much 
more than piano, French, Latin, and sing- 
ing. Habit made me continue to read for 
myself most of the day. 

I had written (being a strong, alert 
child who had to have some outlet) since 
my fourtli or fifth year, dictating till I 
could write for myself. It was always 
in the air that I was to grow up to be ;i 
writer, if I didn’t sing. But at ten I sat 
down and decided for nyself that I had 
better be a librarian when I grew up, and 
that it would be necessary for me, in 
spite of all reassurances to the contrary, 
to earn ray living as soon as I could. 
Meanwhile I went on reading and writing 
and pla3'ing the piano ; making up poetry, 
sermons, and stories with equal intensity, 
and now and again composing a little 
music in imitation of my father and 
grandfather, who, like most clergymen 
of that da3', wrote settings for h3’mns. 
We were, in a simple old fashioned wa3', 
a very musical family ; we used music for 
every da3^ as we used books. I wanted 
beyond everything else to associate with 
other children. But the isolation of the 
first fen years had made me, I know now, 
a ratlier staid mannered child, who 
seemed superior when she was only- shyc 

The change at my grandmother’s 
death had coincided with a seaside parish 
for my father, and along with the chance 
to make friends (as far as it can be done 
by a child who does not go to school) 
came the pleasure of swimming, rowing. 


canoeing; which I have never given up 
since then. 

It seems as if ten was a crucial year; 
it was that year, I think, that I began to 
publish poems in the St. Nicholas 
League ; I had written them always ; ever 
since I knew what poems M-ere. I was 
allowed to read everything, and Bryant's 
Library of Poetry and Song and all the 
standard poets were in our library, to- 
gether witli another book which was one 
of the deepest influences of my mind, 
Lccky's History of European AI orals. 
Along with this I read attiesful of roman- 
tic love stories, and particularly- adored 
Hawthorne and Scott; Thackeray- seemed 
too hard on the human race until I grew 
up. I met the poetry of Yeats and 
Symons ; the Celtic Renaissance, in great 
handsful, at fourteen or so. I read all 
the poetry I could find in public and 
private libraries, I sang in the choir and 
practised the pipe organ and piano; I 
strayed off in woods and byr the sea as 
all young people who are alone do, and 
made poems and planned stories. 

When myf brother and I were on the 
edge of the twenties the family fortunes 
did begin to break. I had before this 
carried out my plan of library training 
at the Drexel Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. I worlced for a year with Dr. 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, cataloging his rare 
books; then at the University of Penn- 
sylvania; they discharged me for in- 
accuracy- in copying catalog cards, I 
think quite deservedly-, tho at the time 
I was completely- crushed by tlie ruin of 
a career in youth. I had been writing 
poems (I suppose to the detriment of 
cataloging) during and after hours; I 
went on with these and short stories. 
Soon I was making more than I had at 
the library-. My- mother had partly 
carried things for some years now ; there 
was a little left, tho the financial arrange- 
ments of a romantic aunt finally saw to 
it that there was less than nothing. But 
by- that time it was all right. I was 
writing novels which sold; and I was 
doing poetry- which was praised. I began 
to publish novels and poems before I was 
out of my teens. I have been doing it 
ever since; lecturing on poetry- and the 
novel, and doing short stories and essays 
whenever the novels gave me a breathing 
spell. 
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MARGARET WIDDEMER Uachraci. 


My first novel, 7'lic Rose Garden Hus- 
band, was a best seller in 1915. My 
poems coincided in their initial magazine 
publication with the Poetic Renaissance 
in America; the first, or nearly, “The 
Factories,” was widely copied; a volume 
with this for the title poem was pub- 
lished shortly. The next book. The Old 
Road to Paradise, was awarded with one 
of Carl Sandburg’s what I was then told 
was the Pulitzer Prize for Poetry in 
1919. (By some technicality which 
Harriet Monroe discovered years later, 
it was finally not so considered.) There 
were other awards for poetry ; the 
Trimmed Lamp l 3 rric prize in 1916, the 
Lyric West year’s “best lyric” prize in 
1923, the Neiv York Evening Post Liter- 
ary Review prize for the best satire of 

1922 (given to a set of parodies of con- 
temporary poets). Meanwhile I went on 
with short stories and novels, serializing 
the novels generally. 

We were living between New York 
and Larchmont by then. In 1919 I 
married Robert Haven Schauffler; the 
marriage was not of long duration. From 

1923 to 1933 I lived in New” York City 
in the winter, at Des Artistes. ■ For the 
last' five 3 'ears I have lectured at the 
Middlebur 3 ' Writers’ Conference at 
Bread Loaf. In 1931 Bucknell Univer- 
sit 3 ' awarded me an honorary Litt.D. ; 


in 1933 Middlebuiy University gave me 
an honorar 3 ^ M.A. 

My summers have for the past seven 
years been spent at my mother’s cottage 
in the Adirondacks, Canada Lake ; a cot- 
tage where it is possible to combine sum- 
mer work with swimming and canoeing. 

I have also for the last few years been 
interested in imaginative sculpture; 
modeling miniature groups in plasticine. 
They say I have talent, and should take 
lessons; but I prefer to keep my model- 
ing for a pure pleasure. Oddly enough, 

1 can do it along with prose writing, but 
it seems to take e.xactly the same amount 
of creative energy as a poem; I can’t do 
both at the same time. I have exhibited 
statuette groups. 

This 3 'ear [1933] I am the chairman 
for poetry of the City Federation of 
N.Y. Women’s Clubs. I belong to Query, 
am on the executive council of the Au- 
thors’ Guild and Authors’ League of 
America, and the Poetry Society of 
America; I was one of the first three 
women invited to join the Authors’ Com- 
mittee Poets’ Guild of Christodora; and 
International Poetry Society. I have 
done a certain amount of settlement 
work always. 

My esthetic bias has always been 
toward the classic and conservative; curi- 
ously linked with a deep interest in 
social problems; which has given my 
poetry conservative form and modern 
content in many cases. I am strongly 
against specialization in art or life; and 
thru the late era’s passion for specializing. 
I have continued to do work in as many 
literary mediums as I could find possible. 

Margaret Widdemer’s works: 

Poetry: Factories and Other Lyrics, 1915; 
Old Road to Paradise, 191S; Cross-Currents, 
1921; Tree With a Bird in It (parodies) 
1922; Little Boy and Girl Land (children’s 
verse) 1924; Ballads and Lyrics, 1925; The 
Singing Wood (poetic play) 1926; Collected 
Poems, 1928; The Road to Downderry, 1932. 

Novels: The Rose Garden Husband, 1915; 
Why Not? 1916; The Wishing-Ring’ Man, 
1917; You’re Only Young Once, 1918; I’ve 
Married Marjorie, 1920; The Year of Delight, 
1921 ; Minister of Grace, 1922 ; Graven Image, 
1923 ; Charis Sees it Through, 1924 ; Gallant 
Lady, 1926 ; More Than Wife, 1927 ; Loyal 
Lover, 1930; All the King’s Horses, 1930; 
Pre-War Lady, 1932; Golden Rain, 1933. 

Short Stories: The Board Walk, 1919: 
The Truth About Lovers, 1931 ; The Years of 
Love, 1933. 
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JuvENJi.r. Prose; The Witxoua Series (six 
volumes) 1915-23: Binkie and the Bell Dolls, 
1923. 

Editor; Haunted Hour _ (anthology) 1920; 
Best American Love Stories of 1932. 

About Margaret Witklcmer ; 

Library Journal 55 =505 J»Iy i, 1930. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin 1856-1923 

K ate DOUGLAS WIGGIN, Amer- 
ican author, was born Kate Smith 
in Philadelphia on September 28, 1856. 
Her parents, both New Englanders, were 
Roliert N. Smith, a lawyer, and Helen 
Elizabeth Dyer Smith. Her childhood 
after the age of three, when her father 
died, was spent in the village of Hollis, 
Maine. 

Boohs were her chief interest and she 
was very fond of Dichens. At the age 
of twelve she met Dickens and talked 
with him while traveling on the train 
from Hollis to Portland, Maine, to hear 
him read. She was educated at home 
and at various schools in New England, 
concluding with Abbot Academy at An- 
dover, Massachusetts. At seventeen she 
joined her family in Santa Barbara, 
California, whither her step-father had 
gone for his health. 

Mrs. Wiggin made her first appear- 
ance in print at the age of twenty-one 
with a story called “Half-a-Dozen 
Housekeepers” which was published 
serially in St. Nicholas Magacinc for 
1877. 

After a year’s study of child educa- 
tion in Los Angeles and a brief period 
of teaching in Santa Barbara, she went 
to San Francisco in 1878 and organized 
the first free kindergarten west of the 
Rocky Mountains under the direction of 
Dr. Felix Adler of New York. Two 
years later she founded a kindergarten 
training school in San Francisco. As- 
sociated with her in these projects was 
her sister, Nora Archibald Smith. About 
this time she declined an oflFer from 
Dion Boucicault to go on the stage. 

In 1881 she gave up her kindergarten 
teaching and married Samuel Bradley 
Wiggin, a law 3 X‘r. For a number of 
3 'ears she continued to supervise the 
training school, giving three lectures a 
week. To raise funds for her Silver 
Street Kindergarten, she wrote The 


Story of Patsy, a child portrait, which 
was privately printed in 1882 and sold 
three thousand copies. 

Following her removal to New York 
with her husband in 1884, Mrs. Wiggin 
revisited San Francisco yearl 3 f in con- 
nection with her training school. In 
1886, for the benefit of the Silver Street 
Kindergarten, she privately printed The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol, which, two years 
later, was her first regularly published 
book. The story of a lame girl, it be- 
came a popular vehicle for dramatiza- 
tion by school children, who took partic- 
ular delight in the characters of the 
Rugglcs family. Plundreds of babies 
were named for the little heroine, Carol 
Bird, and Carol Clubs were formed all 
over the country’. 

More stories about children, which 
formed the bulk of Mrs. Wiggin’s writ- 
ing, followed quickly', including, in 1889- 
90, The Story of Patsy, A Summer hi 
a Canon (a recollection of Santa Bar- 
bara) and Timothy’s Quest. The last, 
w'hich concerns an orphan boy', marked 
the beginning of the author’s popularity 
in England. 

Mrs. Wiggin made her first visit to 
Europe in 1890, one year after the death 
of her husband, and she returned every 
summer thereafter, spending most of her 
time in the British Isles. “London for a 
few years,” she said, "was my orily play- 
ground, my best source of intellectual 
stimulation.” The fruits of her annual 
trips to Europe were six books, begin- 
ning with A Cathedral Courtship, pub- 
lished in 1893. In Cheshire and Wor- 
cestershire she wrote Penelope’s English 
Experiences, which inaugurated a series 
of four volumes — half novels, half travel 
books — based on her own travel obser- 
vations. A fisherman’s hotel near Kil- 
larney furnished the background for 
Penelope's Experiences in Ireland. She 
drew the color for The Diary of a 
Goose Girl from a poultry farm in 
Sussex. 

On March 30, 1895, Mrs. Wiggin was 
married to George C. Riggs, a New York 
merchant, whom she met on board ship. 
He had business interests in' Scotland 
and Ireland. After a wedding journey 
in Europe they' opened their New York 
home with a dinner for Sir Flenry Irving 
and Ellen Terry', the guests including 
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Mark Twain and William Dean Howells, 
Ellen Terry always called her 
“Penelope.” 

The idea for Rchccca of Sunnyhrook 
Farm, Mrs. Wiggin’s most popular stoi")', 
came to her “in a sort of waking dream” 
as she lay ill in New York. "I saw an 
old-fashioned stage-coach rumbling along 
a dusty country road . . . and from the 
window of the coach leaned a dark- 
haired gypsy of a child. . ." Too weak 
to write dien, she began the book at a 
Southern health resort and finished it in 
a sanatorium. Appearing in 1903, Re- 
becca of Sunnyhrook Farm sold several 
million copies and was translated’ into 
several foreign languages. In the book 
her sister saw “much of Kate’s own 
eager, dreaming childhood.” 

In collaboration with Charlotte 
Thompson, Mrs. Wiggin made a four- 
act play of Rcbccca of Snnnybrook 
Farm which had great success with Edith 
Taliaferro in the title role. After a 
season’s road tour it opened in New 
York in October 1910, was produced in 
London in 1912, and became a favorite 
with stock companies. Mrs. Wiggin was 
unhappy over the silent screen version 
of her storj’, played by Mary Pickford, 
because of changes which were made 
in it without her consent. 

Mrs. Wiggin acquired “Quillcotc,” an 
old Colonial house located in her child- 
hood village of Hollis, Maine, in 1905, 
and thereafter usually spent the clos- 
ing summer months there, returning 
from Europe in Jul}'. There she wrote 
her later New England novels. She 
turned her barn into a recreation center 
for the villagers and established a circu- 
lating libraiyc 

During the last twenty years of her 
life she gave a great many readings from 
her books, particularly in schools. She 
continued her interest in free kindergar- 
tens and other educational movements. 
With her sister Nora Archibald Smith 
she wrote a number of books on child 
education, the best known of which were 
Frocbcl’s Gifts and Kindergarten Prin- 
ciples and Practice. They also collabor- 
ated in writing and editing several books 
of tales for kindergarten use. 

It was said that Mrs. Wiggin bore 
the same relation to her generation that 



Louisa May Alcott did to hers. Calvin 
Winter called her “at heart a roman- 
ticist whose romance is woven not from 
the stuff that dreams are made of, but 
from the homespun threads of everyday 
life. She has an exuberant and un- 
quenchable spirit of optimism. . . She 
reaches the heart.” Her settings were 
California, New England, and the Brit- 
ish Isles. 

According to her sister, Mrs. Wiggin' 
“commonly wrote in pencil on large 
yellow blocks of unruled paper, often 
out of doors in the summer, often in 
bed, propped up by pillows, in winter, 
and, of course, long hours at her desk. 
Almost invariably she rewrote the pen- 
cilled draft in ink before sending it to 
be typed, making many changes in the 
copy as she did so. . .” She was 
hampered in her work by fragile health 
and frequent illnesses. She made a 
scrapbook of the criticisms of each of 
her books. 

Mrs. Wiggin led a busy social life 
and knew many famous people of her 
time. Her friends remarked that she 
never conserved her strength but spent 
herself exhaustively. According to Rod- 
erick Stebbins, she “always had a knack 
with clothes and always wore them, 
even the simplest, with an air.” Her 
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sister says that she was a good mixer, 
that "radiance” was the Iceynote of her 
personality, and that she had an "exceed- 
ingly lively tongue and a general air of 
executive ability.” She was the recip- 
ient of a Litt.D. degree from Bowdoin 
College, Maine. 

In the last year of her life Mrs. Wig- 
gin wrote her autobiography. She died 
at Harrow-on-the-Hill, England,^ on 
August 24, 1923, at the age of sixty- 
six, only two years after the death of 
her mother, who had reached the age 
of ninety-one. Her ashes were brought 
to Hollis, Maine, and scattered on the 
waters of the Saco River. 

Creeping Jenny and Other N^ezu Eng- 
land Stories appeared in 1924, the same 
year that some of Mrs. Wiggin’s Maine 
neighbors privately printed Love By Ex- 
press, a novelette written in her girl- 
hood, In 1928 Nora Archibald Smith 
edited and published some papers which 
had originally appeared in the Woman’s 
Home Companion in 1906, called A 
Thanksgiving Rcstrospcct ; or, Simplicity 
of Life in Old Nezv England. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin’s works: 

Tales and Novels; The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol, iSSS; The Story of Patsy, i8^; A 
Summer in a Canon, iSSg; Timothy’s Quest, 
1890 : Polly Oliver’s Problem, 1893; A Cathe- 
dral Courtship, 3893; Penelope’s English Ex- 
perience, 1893; The Village Watch Tower, 
189s; Marm Lisa, 1896; Penelope’s Progress, 
189S; Penelope’s Experiences in Ireland; 1901 ; 
The Diary of a Goose Girl, 1902 ; Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm, 1903; The Affair at the 
Inn (with Mary and Jane Finlatcr and Al- 
lan McAulay) 1904; Rose o’ the River, 190S: 
New Chronicles of Rebecca, 1907; The Old 
Peabody Pew, 1907; Susanna and Sue, 1909: 
Mother Carey’s Chickens, 191 1 ; Robinetta 
(with Mary and Jane Finlatcr and Allan 
McAulay) 1911 ; The Story of Waitstill Bax- 
ter, 1913; Penelope’s Postscripts, 1915: The 
Romance of a Christmas Card, 1916; Ladies- 
in- Waiting, 1918; Homespun ’Tales, 1920: 
Creeping Jenny and Other New England 
Stories, 1924; Love By Express, 1924. 

Plays; Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
(with Charlotte Thompson) 1909; The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol (with Helen Ingersoll) 1914; 
Bluebeard (musical fantasy) 1914; The Old 
Peabody Pew, 1917; Mother Carey’s Chickens 
(with Rachel Crothers) 19T7, 

Kindescahten Books (all in collaboration 
with N. A. Smith) ; Children’s Rights, 1^2; 
Froebel’s Gifts, 1895 : FroebeTs Occupations, 
1896; Kindergarten Principles and Practice, 
1896; The Republic of Childhood (collection 
of preceding three volumes) 1904; ’The Story 
Hour, 1900; Twilight Stories, 1925. 


AuToniOGRM’HY ; A Child’s Journey with 
Dickens, 1912; ^fy Garden of Memorj-, 1923. 

Miscellaneous: Nine Love Songs and a 
Carol, 1896; A Thanksgiving Retrospect, 1928. 

Editor (with N. A. Smith) : Golden Num- 
bers, 1902; The Posy Ring^ 1903; Pinafore 
Palace Poems, 1902; The Fairy Ring, 1906; 
Magic Casements, 1907; Tales of Laughter, 
190S; Tales of Wonder, 1909; The Talking 
Beasts, 1911. 

About Kate Douglas Wiggin : 

Gather, K. D. Younger Days of Famous 
Writers; Cockayne, C. A. (editor) Modern 
Essays of Various Tyltcs; Cooper, F. T. Some 
American Story Tellers; Overton, G. The 
IVomcn IVho ^Iake Our Novels; Smith, N, A. 
Kate Douglas iViggin As Her Sister Knezo 
Her; Wiggin, K. D. My Garden of ^Memory. 

Bookman 59 ■.404 June 1924; 61:281 May 
3925 ; Literary Digest 87 :sS December 5, 1925 ; 
Overland Monthly 87:18 January' 1929. 


Percival Wilde 1SS7- 

pERCIVAL WILDE, American play- 
wright, was born March 1, 1887, in 
New York City, and lived there for the 
first tliirty-five j’ears of his life. His 
school days were acutely unhappy. He 
was precocious, having read the whole 
of Plutarch in the adult version before 
readiing the age of ten, and having 
attempted original writing in two lan- 
guages. He was never given extra pi'o-' 
motions, was graded in classes whose 
work he found too easy, and used- his 
surplus energ}' in devising varieties of 
mischief "so fiendish” that he was ex- 
pelled from nearly every school that he 
attended. His experience was turned to 
practical use many 3 'ears later when, 
as a member of a boai'd of education 
in Connecticut, he inaugurated a grading 
S 3 'stem adjusted to individual aptitudes. 

Upon leaving the Horace Mann High 
School — by I'equest — at the end of his 
junior year in 1903, he took and passed 
the college entrance examinations, thus 
entering Columbia University a )’ear in 
advance of his high school class. He 
skipped another year in college, being 
awarded his B. S. degi'ee in 1906, when 
a few months over nineteen. He played 
in the university orchestra, on the chess 
team, on the water polo team, and won 
one of tlie events in the intei'collegiate 
swimming championships. 

Four yeai'S in the banking business 
followed before Wilde turned his atten- 
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tion definitely to writing. Then he de- 
voted a 3 ‘ear to self-imposed literarj' 
discipline, writing essa 3 ’s and book re- 
views for New York newspapers, and 
attempting no creative work at all. His 
first short stoiy, written in 1911 and 
published in 1912, brought so man}' re- 
quests for dramatic rights that he made 
it into a one-act pla 3 '. Accepted b 3 ' the 
first manager to whom it was submitted, 
it was produced in vaudeville, and ran 
four 3 'ears. There followed many other 
vaudeville plays, the majorit}- of which 
he directed himself. 

This period of Wilde’s life gave him 
fii'St hand acquaintance with audience 
ps 3 'cholog 3 '. He experimented freely, re- 
writing his own pla 3 -s and those of other 
writers, and graduall 3 ' improving his 
command of technique. 

In 1914 he became disgusted with the 
limitations of the vaudeville one-act 
play. Tho he believed in clarity and 
brevity, he disapproved of the over- 
emphasis on situation demanded by 
vaudeville producers, and he felt there 
was no artistic future for dramas 
tailored to fit between “coon shouters” 
and trained seals. Accordingly, he wrote 
a series of plays dedicated to audiences 
of greater intelligence. They were re- 
jected as quickl 3 ' as written b}' the 
vaudeville producers. The first six were 
published in 1915 in a volume entitled 
Dawn and Other Onc-Act Plays of Life 
Today. The title play was his twenty- 
first. 

Wilde had hoped for nothing more 
than a favorable reception from the 
reading public. Instead, the pla 3 'S were 
widety acted b 3 ' pioneer Little Theatre 
organizations, there having arisen a de- 
mand for a new t}'pe of drama with the 
birth of the Little Theatre movement. 

In 1916 he published Confessional and 
Other American Plays (containing the 
first pla\' of his to be produced in Eng- 
land) and in 1917 The Unseen Host and 
Other War Plays. 

The War brought a long hiatus. Wilde 
enlisted in the United States Nav 3 ' in 
Ma 3 ’ 1917, served as chief machinist’s 
mate, was promoted to ensign, and in- 
vented manr' improvements incorporated 
in the nav 3 ' h 3 'droplane compass. He 
resigned on Armistice Da 3 ' and returned 
to civil life in Januar}’ 1919 to find the 
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Little Theatre movement temporaril}' ex- 
tinguished, his funds low, and his hear- 
ing permanently impaired. Needing 
nione}', lie wrote a series of motion pic- 
ture scenarios for Hollywood production 
and collaborated on several full-length 
plays produced on Broadwa}', of which 
one was a “hit” and another a near-hit. 

On June 30, 1920, he was married to 
Nadie Rogers Marckres; the 3 ' have two 
children, both boys. 

For a year AVilde wrote short stories, 
published in Harper's Bazaar, Red Book, 
and M cCall's, but returned quickly to his 
chosen field of the one-act play. His 
fourth collected volume. Eight Comedies 
for Little Theatres, was published in 
1922. In the ne.xt 3 'ear came The Crafts- 
manship of the One-Act Play, an ex- 
haustive work on technique which is 
toda 3 ' the standard text in more than 
twent}' universities. 

The books that followed during the 
next ten years included a series of five 
children’s plays published in 1922-26, a 
volume of short stories, two novels, and 
a collection of Ten Plays for Little 
Theatres in 1931. 

With the spread of the Little Theatre 
movement thruout the world, the use of 
Wilde’s pla 3 's multiplied and 63 ' 1932 
his pla 3 -s had been acted in 1,211 cities 
and towns in the United States, the 
Canal Zone, Hawaii, and the Virgin 
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Islands. They have been produced in 
more than fift}' Canadian cities, and in 
more than one hundred in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Productions and 
radio broadcasts are frequent in the 
Union of South Africa, in Australia, in 
Egj'pt, and in the English-speaking 
Asiatic settlements. Foreign language 
I'ersions of his plaj’s have been acted 
in many countries. 

The plays of Wilde appear in four 
formats, Following the cloth-bound 
American and English editions, the in- 
dividual plays contained in each volume 
are separately reprinted ; in America 
from: the original plates, in England 
from' new plates. Translations of his 
writings have been published in the 
European languages and in Japanese. 
Plays or stories of his authorship have 
appeared in forty-three anthologies. By 
1932 he had written ninety-eight piaj's 
in all. 

Wilde’s summer home is “Wildeacre,” 
at Sharon, Connecticut, and he spends 
the winters in Miami, Florida. He rises 
regularly at 11 : 30 a. m., plays tennis or 
swims during the afternoon, and goes 
out every evening. He begins writing at 
midnight, and frequently works until 
sunrise. 

He believes in the overwhelming im- 
portance of character, and feels that 
logicalty conceived character is the root 
of all worthwhile drama. The only cle- 
ment of novelty that he admits in his 
own plaj's is their fidelit}' to the prob- 
abilities of life. In the title play of his 
first volume a brave man places himself 
in a position of great physical danger. 
He does not escape ; he is killed. In 
another pla)' in the same volume a clever, 
pretty girl tries to capture a husband. 
She does not capture him ; instead he 
makes a fool of her. In the title play of 
his second volume a man suspected for 
his probity is offered a huge bribe. He 
resists, but succumbs. In another play a 
rich, elderly man and a poor, }’oung one 
compete for the same girl. She chooses 
the rich one. In the first play of Ten 
Plays for Little Theatres a business man, 
learning he has but three months to live, 
becomes a philanthropist overnight. In 
a mechanical world the doctor’s prog- 
nosis is found to be based on a mechan- 
ical error. The business man slips back 


inevitably into the accustomed groove. 
Happy endings, believes Wilde, have 
their place when the}' are logical end- 
ings; but the truth must come first. 

Wilde has been director and secretary 
of the Dramatists' Guild of the Authors’ 
League of America (The American Dra- 
matists) since its foundation in 1921. 
He is visiting lecturer on drama at the 
University of IMiami and a member of 
the committee of one hundred of iMiami 
Beacli. 

According to the Theatre Arts Month- 
ly, Wilde “has an undoubted sense of 
tlieatre, a tried and sure technique, and 
he sets his talents on easily understand- 
able and almost always interesting situa- 
tions.’’ 

Perc^ival Mblde's work's: 

One Act Pl.ws: The Line of No Re- 
sismnee, 1013 ; Dawn ; The Noble Lord ; 
Playing With Fire; The Traitor; A House 
of Cards; The Finder of God; Confessional, 
1916; The Villain in the Piece; A Question 
of Morality; The Beautiful Story, 1919; The 
Reckoning, 1922; The Toy Shop, 192^; 
Reverie, 1924: The Sequel, 1925; The Previ- 
ous Engagement, 1925; The Dyspeptic Ogre, 
1925; In the Net, 1925; A Wonderful Woman, 
1925; Catesby, 1925: Hi.s Return, 1925; 
Embryo, 192.1 ; The Enchanted Christmas 
Tree, 1925; Kings in Nomania, 1926; Alias 
Santa Claus, 1927. 

Play Collections: Dawn and Other One 
Act Pl.iys of Life Today, 1915 ; Confessional 
and Otlicr American Plays, 1916; The Unseen 
Host and Other War Plays, 1017; Eight 
Comedies for Little Theatres, 1922; The 
Inn of Discontent and Other Fantastic Plays, 
1924; Three-Minute Plays, 1927; Ten Plays 
for Little Theatres, 1931: Onc-.\ct Plays; 
First Series (edited by J. W. hlarriott) 1933. 

Novels: The Devil’s Booth, 1930; .There 
Is a Tide, 1932. 

Miscellaneous : The Craftsmanship of the 
One-Act Play, 1923; Rogues in Clover (.short 
stories) 1929. 

About Percival Wilde : 

Wilde, P. Onc-Acl Plays: First Scries (sec 
foreword by Harold Brighousc). 

Ben Ames Williams 18S9- 

Autob’ographical sketch of Ben Ames 
Williams, American author: 

T WAS born March 7, 1889, in Macon, 
^ ■ Mississippi. My grandfather Wih 
Hams came to this country from Wales 
about 1835, my father was born and 
grew up on a farm in southern Ohio, 
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and went to Ohio University at Athens, 
where he met Sarah Marshall Ames, 
who had come north from Mississippi 
to college there. Her fatlier had been 
born there, in tlie early nineteenth cen- 
tury, after his father came from Massa- 
chusetts to the new Ohio countiyc For 
a year or two after my father and 
mother were married, they lived in 
Macon, moving north to Jackson, Ohio, 
when I was a few months old. My 
father was editor of the Jackson Stand- 
ard Journal for about forty years, with 
an interruption when he served as consul 
in Cardiff, Wales. Later he was ap- 
pointed to the Ohio Board of Clemency 
and served on that board until a few 
years before he died. 

I finished grammar school and a 3 'ear 
of high school in Jackson, had a year 
in the Allen school in West Newton, 
Massachusetts, studied under a tutor for 
a year in Cardiff, and returned to enter 
Dartmouth, graduating in 1910. In 
September of that j'ear I found a job 
on the Boston American. Two years 
later I married Florence Trafton Talpe}-, 
daughter of a sea captain in the China 
trade. Of our three children, the oldest, 
Roger Chilton, is in Dartmouth; the 
second, Ben Ames, Jr., is in Deerfield 
Academy, and Penelope Ann is nine 
years old [1933]. 

I began in the fall of 1910 to use all 
my spare time in trying to learn to write 
fiction. Without an}^ particular aptitude, 
I nevertheless liked this work well 
enough to keep at it; and after four 
years I finally sold a short story. In 
1916 I resigned from the American, and 
since then except for three months on 
the Fox lot in Hollywood I have never 
drawn a salary. The results of mr' 
work in the meantime include two hund- 
red and seventy magazine titles, twenty- 
two books, and fifteen or twenty moving 
pictures. Of my books the majority 
were originalty magazine serials, but 
the list includes three novels not serial- 
ized. Splendor was an attempt to suggest 
tlie glamor and beauty in the life of an 
ordinar}' man. Honeyflow was a por- 
trait of a woman who used her plwsical 
beauty to buy a career, only to find this 
•weapon blunted by too much vain use 
.when she wished at last to win and hold 
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the man she loved. Great Oaks was the 
story of a lovely island off the coast 
of Georgia, and the effect it had upon 
the lives of those who dwelt there, over 
a period of some three hundred years. 

If there be an underlying theme in 
the tales I write it is most definitely 
expressed in this book; for I believe in 
the potency of place and the impotency 
of man. In my stories the physical 
background is usually stressed, because 
it seems to me usually to explain the 
character of the actors. The New Eng- 
lander is as much the product of his 
rocky acres and his bitter winters as is 
the Southerner the result of his calm 
and pleasant land. The Mid-Westerner 
is but just emerging from the generation 
of the pioneers, accustomed to rely upon 
the fruitful soil for bounty which needs 
only to be seized. I believe that a wise 
e 3 ’^e, looking across a certain countr 3 '- 
side, can with some certainty predict 
what manner of men he will find dwell- 
ing there. 

But if this be true, I am myself a 
hodge-podge. Born in Mississippi, I 
spent some months of each 3 'ear for 
eleven 3 'ears in Macon, and the South 
persists in me. For my fii'st fifteen 
years, home was Jackson, Ohio. Since 
then I have lived in Boston, but “lived” 
is a broad word, and it leaves room in 
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inv own in>c lor three nr four nioiiths 
out of every year to be spent cither in 
Maine or in Xcw Hanipsliiro, and for 
another four months or so to be spent 
on the Georgia coast. In addition I 
have seen soinetiiing of the Far West, 
the .Southwest, and in tlic opposite direc- 
tion, of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 
The result of these climatic and geo- 
graphic contacts is a large, calm man 
who likes first of all to write, who likes 
ne.\t to do anything out of doors so 
long as that doing has a purpose. Hunt- 
ing or fishing preferred, golf will serve, 
tennis belongs to the past, swimming is 
routine, flying is a recent and major 
interest. I can enjoy walking miles 
thru tangled cedar swamps so long 
as there is a gun in my hand, even tho 
I never see a bird; but to walk for 
e.xercise is pure boredom, to which I 
never submit. 

Indoors I play bridge avidly, back- 
gammon recklessly, dominoes for com- 
panionship and like to substitute such 
problems as finding the sum of six and 
four and five for other problems con- 
cerning heroes and heroines. I read 
practically no good fiction, use Edgar 
Wallace and his disciples for distraction, 
“train reading,” or the like. For my 
pleasure, biography, history, criticism. 

My favorite localit)’ is the region round 
about Searsmont, Maine — the Fraternity 
of some of my stories — where 1 used to 
fish and hunt with Bert McCorrison, 
who died and bequeatlied to me his 
small farm there. By waj' of favorite 
occupations, Mrs. \Viliiams and our 
children and I to a considerable extent 
agree that those things we can do to- 
gether are the most fun to do. 

Despite the fact that I am about thirty- 
five per cent above tlie normal weight 
for age and height, the insurance com- 
panies find me a good risk. I hope they 
are right. I enjo}’ life each 3 'ear more 
and more, and propose to continue so to 
do. 

Ben Ames Williams’ works; 

All the Brothers Were Valiant, 1919; The 
Sea Bride, 1919: The Great Accident, 1920; 
Evered, 1921; Black Pawl, 1922; Sangsue, 
1923; Thrifty Stock, 1923: Audacity. 1924; 
The Whaler, 1924; The Rational Hind, 1925; 
The Silver Forest, 192G; Immortal Longings, 
1927; Splendor, 1927; The Dreadful Night, 


1928; Death on Scurvy Street, 1029; Touch- 
stone, 1930; Great O.iks, 1930; .An End to 
Mirth, fp.p; Pirate's Pitrchasc. 1031; Honey- 
flow. 1932; .Money Musk. 1032; Pasc.al’.s Mill, 
t9.'.3: Mischief, 1933. 

About Ben -Ames W'illiam.s; 

Baldwin. C. C. The Men U'lw Me.ke Our 
Xoz'eh. 

Americe.n ifnpaAne 115:48 March 1033; 
Salurtiay Eveitini/ I’c.rt 107:54 Oclohcr 18. 
I02|: 265:14 Lanuary 2S, 19.33 ; 205:15 .April i, 

19.33. 

Thames Williamson JS9-(- 

'T'HAMES ROSS WILLIAMSON, 
■*- American novelist, has successfully 
avoided all the more coin'entional [lat- 
terns of American life. He writes out 
of a “life-experience as varied and full 
and odd as the Great God Chance can 
make it.” 

He was born Februarv 7. 1804, on 
the Nez Perce Indian Reservation in the 
Snake River Country, Northern Idaho. 
His father, Benjamin Franklin William- 
son, a former Indian scout who became 
an Indian trader, tvns half Welsh, half 
Norwegian; his mother, Eugenia May 
(Ross), was half French, half Irish. 
This mixture of races may explain his 
remarkable facility at languages: he is 
master of ten or more. 

At fourteen young Williamson, "im- 
pelled by notions of grandeur,” ran 
awa)' from home and lived the life of a 
hobo before going to sea on a treasure 
hunting trip to Peru. His ne.xt venture 
was as a cabin boy on a whaler, which 
he deserted off the coast of Alaska after 
fniitlcss months of searching for whales. 
He became an itinerant worker, circus 
hand, railroad employee, sheepherder in 
the Sierra Nevada I\Iountains, and cven- 
tualh' newspaper reporter in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Drifting cast, Williamson at twenty 
was private secretary' to the warden of 
the Iowa State Prison, and soon became 
a fingerprint and Bertillon expert. One 
of his duties was to edit the prison maga- 
zine. He still remembers a very touch- 
ing tale that he wrote about a repentant 
forger on New Year’s Eve. After the 
distribution of the magazine, a prisoner 
asked to talk with the editor. William- 
son went to see him. The prisoner hap- 
pened to be the brother of a celebrated 
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lawyer. He gently reproved Williamson 
for writing such sentimental stuff and 
advised him to master a truer, better 
prose. That was how Williamson was 
first encouraged to be a novelist ! 

Abandoning his prison .job, William- 
son went to work under Jane Addams 
at Hull House in Chicago, where he 
served as interpreter of modern Greek, 
Italian, and Spanish. Suddenly he de- 
cided that he needed an education, and 
in 1917 he secured his A. B. degree from 
the University of Iowa, cuvi lande, 
“with six languages in the mouth.” In 
the same year he married Florence Lou- 
ise von Zurawski of Burlington, Iowa. 

A scholarship took him to Harvard, 
where he received his Master’s degree 
in Economics and Antliropolog}' in 1918. 
He began to study for a Ph.D., and 
altho he was alreadj^ becoming restless, 
he might have gone on to take the ex- 
amination, if it had not been for a 
dreadful evening. 

“A dreadful evening,” he confided in 
his staccato manner to an interviewer. 
“Head buzzing. The culmination of a 
series of bitter disappointments. A hid- 
eous quarrel with my first wife, and 
worst of all, a raging earache. I have 
one bad ear, you know. Agony ! ‘Hell,’ 
I said to myself, ‘what’s the use?’ I 
threw up the game. . .the Ph.D. business. 
But for some time yet I had to put off 
the fiction.” 

He was an instructor in economics at 
Simmons College, 1920-21, and assist- 
ant professor in economics and sociol- 
ogy at Smith College, 1921-22. During 
this period he was at work on a number 
of textbooks dealing with different 
phases of the social sciences. His first 
published book was Problems in Amer- 
ican Democracy. He has published seven 
textbooks in all. In a few )'ears the 
income from his textbooks, which are 
used in schools thruout the countrj^ was 
sufficient to permit him to abandon 
teaching. Thames Ross Williamson, 
sociologist, became Thames Williamson, 
novelist. He conceived the ambitious 
project of writing a vast series of novels 
— “The American Panorama” — as a 
memorial to the heterogeneous and, in 
many cases, fugitive aspects of life in 
the United States. 


Williamson’s first three novels — Run 
Sheep Run, the tragedy of a lonely herd- 
er in the West; Gypsy Down the Lane, 
a story' of migratory gj'psies; and The 
Man tVho Cannot Die, a symbolic and 
mystical interpretation of the American 
spirit — ^were intended as chapters in “The 
American Panorama.” The critics liked 
the first book, were indifferent to the 
second (“my style had suddenly gone 
poetical”), and derided the third (“I 
had swooned into poetical prose with an 
apparently deathless clutch”). William- 
son’s publishers failed; and Williamson, 
forsaking (at least nominally) the “Pan- 
orama” notion, decided to overhaul him- 
self as a writer. 

The Man Who Cannot Die was “abs- 
truse and confused, a philosophical mud- 
dle,” says Williamson. “It was a mistake ; 
but a mistake from which I learned a 
valuable lesson. . . to get off my literary 
high horse, to come down to earth and 
express myself simply. . . No more at- 
tempts at fine writing. Everything to 
be plain. And when it came to rewriting, 
to revise with a view to simplicity, in- 
stead of elaboration. Above all, no 
preaching.” 

With these precepts in mind William- 
son set to work on his next books : Stride 
of Man, and Hunky, the storj' of a 
baker’s boy. In the latter novel he be- 
lieves he struck his true style. It was 
chosen by the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
The Earth Told Me, is a novel of the 
Eskimos; In Krusack's House continues 
Hunl^y^’s story; Sad Indian tells of Juan, 
a full-blooded Mexican Indian, who 
comes to the cit)' to sell his maize; The 
Woods Colt deals with the mountaineers 
of the Ozark hills and was Williamson’s 
second novel to be a Book-of-the-Month 
Club choice. 

With this series of diversified, but 
fundamentally related, novels, William- 
son attained a unique position among 
American novelists. It became generally 
conceded, in the words of one critic, that 
“no one excels Williamson in the field 
he has chosen to make his own — the 
field of primitive men and women be- 
having according to their emotions, gov- 
erned by simple direct ideas and ingrained 
custom.” 
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Now Williamson is planning to aband- 
on the field in which he has eai'ned his 
reputation. “Reason : Americans are too 
close to their ancestral slime to want to 
read about primitives.- In tlic ne.xt few 
years, I shall make a transition into the 
field which I consider more closely allied 
to ni}’ instincts and real powers : the pic- 
aresque novel in the American version.” 

\\hlliamson admits tliat he works “like 
the devil.” “Up at six in the morning — 
writing till noon ver}' often. Revision, 
revision, constant revision, new stuff, re- 
vision.” There should be five revisions 
in that last sentence to provide an ac- 
curate description of Williamson’s meth- 
od of writing. He keeps regular work- 
ing hours because “constant writing, da}' 
in and day out, begets a constant flow 
of ideas.” 

Williamson’s mind is a fertile one: 
he would rather publish two novels a 
year than one, and he might conceivably, 
without much urging, be persuaded to 
do three. As it is, he fills in his time 
with the writing of books for children 
under tAvo names, his own and a pseudo- 
nym — “S. S. Smith.” He has “fifty or 
si.xty ideas for books for boys from ten 
to sixteen.” 

After the failure of his first marriage, 
\^hHiamson was married again, in 1927, 
to Sarah Storer Smith of Waldaborough, 


Maine. They have lived in Canada, 
France, Maine, Cambridge (IMassachu- 
setts), klexico, and in the spring of 
1933 they sailed for Sweden and Lap- 
land, with the expectation of remaining 
for two A'cars. Williamson has two child- 
ren; a daughter b}' his first wife, and a 
son by his second. 

A description of Williamson in the 
Boston Transcript reads: “Dark as a 
gypsy, nervous as a cat. Impish at one 
moment, solemn at the next. Mercurial 
in temperament, intellectual!}’' restless. . . 
a sort of tliinking elf. Eager, sensitive, 
stimulating. Drowning his real self in 
torrents of talk, as some men do in 
silence. . . A low, clear, musical voice. . . 
A queer, nervous, theatrical, apologetic, 
laugh. . . A sincere and patient crafts- 
man, afflicted with shyness and terribly 
sensitive about the qualify of his work. 
His flippancy and his slangisms. . .a 
camouflage for his sensitiveness. And 
his loquacity. . .bom of some unconscious 
desire to be interesting at any cost, of a 
curious fear that if he relaxed the mo- 
mentum of his speech, lie might suddenly 
become tongue-tied and ridiculous.” 

Williamson names his hobbies: “tra- 
veling in out-of-the-way places, picking 
up new languages, cussing the human 
race, and eating queer dishes. Consid- 
ered an authority on stuffed rooster’s 
combs and pickled squid.” 

The author’s Christian name is not 
pronounced “Terns.” “Pronounce it 
Thames. The way it’s written, with a 
lisp at the start and the rest to rhyme 
with James.” 

Thames Williamson’s works: 

Novels: Run Sheep Run, 1925; Gj’psy 
Down the Lane, 1926; The Han Who Cannot 
Die, 1927; Stride of Man, 192S; Hunky, 
1929; The Earth Told Me, 1930; In Krnsack’s 
House, 1931; Sad Indian, 1932; The Woods 
Colt, 1933. ^ ^ , 

Juveniles: Opening Davy Jones Locker, 
1930; The Flood Fighters, 1931 ; On the Rein- 
deer Trail, 1932; The Glacier Mystery, 1932; 
The Feud Mystery (the last two under the 
pseudonym S.' S. Smith) ; Against the Jungle, 
1933 - 

Text-books : Problems in American 

Democracy, 1922; Readings in American 
Democracy, 1923; Introduction to Economics, 
1923 ; Readings in Economics, 1923 ; Introduc- 
tion to Sociology, 1926; Civics at \Vork, 1928; 
Principles of Social Science (with E. B. 
Wesley) 1932. 
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About Thames Williamson : 

Boston Evening Transcript Book Section 
August 22, 1931; Bookman 75:669 Novem- 
ber 1932 ("Are Publishers Feeble-Minded?’’ 
by Thames Williamson). 

Harry Leon Wilson 1S67- 

■TTARRY LEON WILSON, American 

novelist and pla 3 'Avright, was bom 
in Oregon, Illinois, on May 1, 1867, the 
son of Samuel and Adeline Kidder Wil- 
son. He attended the local public school 
but hated it and left at the age of fifteen, 
he said, to “live his own life.” 

His father being publisher of one of 
the two weekl}’ papers in Oregon, he 
worked as “a sort of printer's devil at 
odd times; inked the Washington hand 
press, ran off things on die job press, 
folded papers every Wednesday, and 
typed.” By the time he was twenty he 
had gone west to the Sierra Nevada 
countin' as stenographer to the men who 
were sent there to write a life of Fre- 
mont. He lived in mining camps and 
played poker with professional gamblers. 

“My first writing,” says Wilson, “was 
sent to Puck about 1887 from Denver. 
I sent the paper things from time to 
time for the ne.xt five years. Then — I 
was in Omaha at the time — an offer 
came to join the staff. I couldn’t believe 
it. But I went.” 

For ten years from 1892 he lived in 
New York Citj’, first as associate editor 
of Puck and then, after the death of 
H. C. Bunner in 1896, as editor. His 
first book, Zig Zag Talcs, appeared in 
1896, when he was twenty-nine. Wil- 
son’s nostalgia for the West increased 
undl he decided, in 1902, that "the onh- 
way to get out of New York was to 
write a successful novel.” He wrote 
The Spenders, basing the story upon 
certain contrasts between Eastern and 
Western people that he had observed 
since coming to New York, and took 
the title suggested by Irv'ing Bacheller 
as being superior to his own title, “The 
Third (Generation.” He secured an ad- 
vance of two thousand dollars on the 
book, quit his job, married Rose O’Neill, 
the autlior and illustrator, on June 7, 
1902, and went to the mountains of 
Colorado, where he camped all summer 
beside a lake. 


The Spenders was a successful novel, 
as was Lions of the Lord, the ston,’ of 
the Mormon trek to Salt Lake, which 
followed in 1903. Both books were il- 
lustrated by ^Miss O’Neill, from whom 
Wilson was later divorced. 

About 1904 he met Booth Tarkington 
at the home of Julian Street. According 
to Street, “Tarkington’s subtlet.v ap- 
pealed to Wilson no less than Wilson’s 
robust and often sardonic corned)' ap- 
pealed to Tarkington . . . and they 
became devoted friends.” 

Commissioned by the theatrical man- 
ager George C. Tyler to collaborate in 
the writing of a play, Wilson and Tark- 
ington went to Italy late in 1905 and 
spent the winter on the island of Capri, 
near Naples, in Elihu Vedder’s villa. 
Here, says Julian Street, who went along 
with them, visitors continually dropped 
in upon the two authors, and Wilson 
“developed a technique for entertaining 
itinerant males. Ignoring the Blue Grotto 
and the ruins of Villa Jovis, palace of 
the Emperor Tiberius, he would take 
them to the Cafe Morgano for a study 
of tlie flora of Capri, with special refer- 
ence to the vine, followed by postgradu- 
ate courses in the products of Scotland, 
Cognac, and Rheims.” 

During most of the succeeding three 
years, 1906-09, Wilson lived in Paris, the 
only city he ever lived in contentedly, 
he says. Tarkington and Street were 
there too, and in the late afternoons the 
three would gather at the Cafe du Dome 
in Montparnasse ; when they wished to 
give themselves a party they would dine 
at the Restaurant a la Tour d’Argent. 

In the little French town of Cham- 
pigny, southwest of Paris, where Tark- 
ington took a villa temporarily, the 
collaborators turned out their most suc- 
cessful play. The Man From Home. “I 
did most of the work,” says Wilson. 
“In fact, I did all of it. From start to 
finish he never struck a note on the 
typewriter. All he did was to sit around 
and smoke those giant cigarettes. He 
did, to be sure, outline the action, de- 
scribe the characters and recite their 
speeches, but I had to take it all down 
and I even worked in one speech of my 
own. . .” 

The Man From Home was first pro- 
duced by George C. Tyler in Chicago 
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in the fall of 1917, with the co-authors 
present. The comedy was so successful, 
says Wilson, “running six 3 -ears with 
our first star. Rill Hodge, that we at 
once wrote some more plays, ten or a 
dozen, following our original scheme of 
collaboration,” But none of them 
achieved the popularity of The Man 
From Home. 

Arthur Bartlett Maurice reports the 
next move in Wilson’s career: "Fighting 
all those pla)-s to the footlights once 
more kept Mr. Wilson around NVw York 
too much for his liking, so again, when 
opportunity came, he broke for the West. 
He took four months in the Canadian 
Rockies, cleared his system of Broad- 
way, and decided to stay West. He 
wanted a camping place with an ocean 
in the front 3 ’ard and mountains in the 
back. He started down the coast of 
North America looking for this and by 
now would have been ‘somewhere in 
Patagonia’ if he h.id not found it in 
Carmel, California.” 

There, from 1912 to 1919, he wrote 
the books for which he is best known: 
Bunker Bean, in which the hero docs a 
number of startling and unusual things, 
one of them being the purchase of an 
Eg 3 -ptian mummy supposed to have been 
himself in one of his previous incarna- 
tions ; Ruggles of Red Gaf, the tale of 
an impeccable English butler who brings 


old world culture to the North American 
commimit}-; and Ma PettengiU, a group 
of eleven stories about the mistress of 
Arrowhead ranch. 

In 1922 came Alerton of the Movies, 
the story of a raw country youth who 
goes to Holl 3 -wood and displa 3 -s such an 
innocent talent for over-acting that he 
is made the star of a cowboy parody. 
This stor\- was dramatized in 1925 by 
George S. Kaufman and i\Iarc Connelly 
and achieved extraordinary success on 
the stage, starring Glenn Hunter. Twice 
it was filmed in Hollywood. 

Wilson broke a silence of four years 
in 1929 with Lone Tree, the story of a 
rancher, and in 1931 he published Tsvo 
Blaek Sheep, a tale of Hollywood. 

Thomas L. Masson writes : “Air. Wil- 
son has other qualities besides the talent 
of writing humor. Indeed his humor 
may be said to be a by-product. He is a 
novelist; he is a satirist. He is one of 
the few humorists in America who have 
risen above the personal pronoun T. . .” 

In his hey-day Wilson had the repu- 
tation of a prankster and a wit. One 
time he and Tarkington abducted a 
strange man from a barroom and enter- 
tained him lavishly for several da 3 ’S in 
Indianapolis because he bore a resemb- 
lance to Edgar Allan Poe. It was Wil- 
son who. looking for the first time at 
the Grand Canyon, delivered the famous 
line: “At last I know where to throw 
my old razor blades.” 

Wilson continues to live at Carmel, 
California. Pie has married again. Pie 
says he has traveled around the world 
except for the stretch between Tripoli 
and Singapore, but has never visited 
England because the authorities would 
not admit his bull pup without a six 
months’ quarantine. lie thinks New 
York is the ugliest cit}- in the world and 
he prefers country weelclies to all other 
newspapers. He is a member of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. 

Harry Leon Y^ilson’s principal work’s : 

N0VCI.S AND Stories: Zir Zag Talcs, 1896; 
The Spenders, 1902; The Lions of the Lord, 
1003 ; The Seeker, 1904 ; The Boss of Little 
Arcady, 1905; Ewing’s Lady, 1907; Bunker 
Bean,' 1912; Tlie Man From Home, 1015: 
Riigglcs of Red Gap, lois; Somewhere in Red 
Gap, 1916; Ma Pcttengill, 1919: Merton of 
the Xfovics, 1922; Oh, Doctor! 1923; Profes- 
sor. How Could You! 1924: Cousin Jane. 
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1925; Lone Tree, 1929: Two Black Sheep, 

1931- 

Plays in' Collaboration with Booth 
Tarkington: The Man From Home, 1908; 
Gibson Upright, 1919; Tweedles, 1924; How’s 
Your Health? 1930. 

About Harry Leon Wilson: 

Baldwin, C. C. The Men Who Make Our 
Kovels; Alasson, T. L. Our American Humor- 
isls. 

Bookman 61:458 June 1925; 70:499 Januarj' 
jpjo; London Mercury 23:467 Alarch 1931 ; 
Saturday Evening Post 205:43 August 20; lo 
November 19; 18 December 17, 1932. 

Margaret Wilson JSS2- 

Autobiographical sketch of Margaret 
Wilson, Anierican novelist, who in pri- 
vate life is Mrs. G. D. Turner: 

T WAS born in Iowa in 1882, the most 
-*• Middle W estern of all Middle 
Westerners. Not only is my mother not 
a Daughter of Eastern Revolutions, but 
my father, that unaspiring man, is not 
even eligible to membership in the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

My forebears were in no sense gentle- 
folk. Yet they were strong and loving 
humans. Being farmers, they were not 
good at keeping up appearances. Indeed, 
they were too poor to have an appearance 
to keep up. Yet they could stare reality 
in the face without batting an eye. They 
were pleased with good crops, but they 
would have been transported with de- 
light if their continual attempts at versi- 
fication had in the generations brought 
forth a slight harvest of poetrjL It is 
lamentable to consider how greatly they 
lacked books of etiquette. I do deplore 
that. Still, their creditors slept eas}', 
knowing the}' scorned the lazy evasions 
of bankruptcy. They had, in fact, a 
rather interesting collection of scorns, 
including a Scotch abhorrence of Amer- 
ican methods of land exhaustion. They 
appreciated themselves too thoroly to 
wonder whetlier the world appreciated 
them or not, and they plorved with long 
heads and high hearts. And when their 
crops failed, they groaned internally 
only, attributing their failures not to 
lack of legislation, populistic or other- 
wise, but to their own lack of knowledge 
of the resources of their soil. While 
some agitated and paraded, they ex- 


perimented, and devised better methods, 
and their wisdom has been justified bv 
the children of their minds. To their 
lesser offspring the}' bequeathed a cer- 
tain inclination towards the simplicities 
of life, so that to this day my nose 
prefers the fundamental and rhythmic 
odors of a sunny manure pile to such 
jazzy intricacies of incense as burns, 
say, in St. Mark’s in the Bowery. 

I spent the allotted years in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where I heard for 
the first time the venerable eastern 
method of pronouncing mv native 
tongue, and upon graduation I pro- 
ceeded to India as a missionary — why, 
I am not altogether able to say, nor 
am I sure I would say should I be able. 
Being of a submerging disposition, I 
sank deeper into that country than the 
wise do, into Hindustan and Hindustani, 
into the Punjab and Punjabi, into Cur- 
mukha and Curmukhi, all of which are 
unsettling elements. I associated there 
happily with those who live without 
clocks, without money, without news- 
papers, without reservations, without in- 
telligence, without despair. But of all 
that I shall write, perhaps, in ray mis- 
sionary book, “The Institution of the 
Dear Leve of Comrades” which may 
appear sometime, maybe. 

I left India when I did because if I 
had not I should have died quite futilely 
of compassion. And when I wrote of 
India then, I signed myself “An Elderly 
Spinster” because I was at that time 
the oldest woman in the United States. 

Since I have been home, my native 
land has surprised me more enduringly 
than India ever managed to. That orien- 
tal interlude had been, I found, an isolat- 
ing experience. When Americans went 
on writing and talking and babbling be- 
fore me, I was, alas ! the only one who 
really knew what they were writing and 
talking and babbling about, and tliey 
were all so young and innocent that I 
couldn’t manage to tell them. I wanted 
altogether to be one of them. I con- 
cluded that while it was likely impossible 
for them to recover from ivhat the}- 
fortunately didn’t Icnow, it was probably 
possible for me to recover from what I 
unfortunately did know. I didn’t realize 
then that the years had absconded with 
my American point of view, and left me 
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ill its jilnco n monjtrcl nttitikic. I only 
!;iit:sv that Cliitrago was an excellent jilace 
for for},'etting any sort of wisdom. 

Excellent, perhaps, hut not g o o tl 
enough, it seems. 1 still find myself 
getting excited by w-onders no one else 
can behold. .Sometimes thru the kindness 
of a ticket-holder, I go to the Friday 
concert, and there, in the midst of the 
.symphony, the sight of tiiat tuulience 
seizes and sh.akes me, the amazing sight 
of those rows and rows of bodies, .sitting 
there L 0 usia.i-::s.s ! 1 ;im constrained to 
realize that perhaps not even one of 
them has so much as an in-law who is 
a habitation for cooties. Then my im- 
potent imagination staggers as I try to 
reconstruct the steps of that colossal 
achievement of personal cleanliness, the 
patient and determined hours and years 
and generations of washing and boiling 
and searching which have incredibly 
accomplished it. I consider that because 
1 have liecn one of millions of women 
who have both patiently and determinedly 
failed completely to achieve it. And I 
shudder to remember how near 1 came 
to selling my birtliriglit of unbitten, un- 
crawling fastidiousne.ss for not even a 
digestible mess of pottage, but, as it 
were, for a stale red pepper boiled in 
mustard. And 1 alone have to go on in 
my mind's eye writing the next chapter 
Ilf my book on international politics, 
called "Cooties and Self-Determination” 
and then I go forth upon Michigan 
-Avenue, and am confronted by a phen- 
omenon of a bare- faced and uncontrolled 
womanhood, whose members, if one 
should but suggest their freedom be not 
always taken for granted, would but 
bare their bosoms and assert their legs 
to fortify their faces, and rage more 
politically than ever. And I marvel alone. 

However, wild or tame, veiled or 
naked, 1 am. thank goodness, one of 
them. In this land, if one is to write, 
one should by all means arrange to be a 
woman. For is it not true, as the coni- 
jjaratively masculine novelists complain, 
that a predominance of feminine readers 
punctures the pufl's of masculine gender, 
and disintegrates manly masterpieces by 
childish and sentimental interpretations'; 
while woman’s productions can only gain 
in worth and beauty by the instructive 
comments of virile critics. I have, more- 


over, the great advantage of writing con- 
sciously and unconsciously for women 
with no fear that their desired approval 
nia)’ contaminate whatever purity of 
style 1 may attain, and from a point of 
view entireh' feminine, for which — do 1 
apologize? — 1 do not. I know a trick 
worth two of that. I learned it where 
women go veiled and humble, and in- 
cidentally, most awfully devilish. 

lUit as 1 was saying : being what 
James so sweetly calls a victim of con- 
sanguinity — albeit a coddled and pamp- 
ered victim — I was constrained to spend 
.some time in Chicago, tho of course 
a Chicagoan is exactly what an Illinois 
farmer like myself most instinctively is 
not. I happened at that time to get a 
chance to teach in a real school, where 
1 taught with delight and satisfaction 
to myself until human catastrophes befell 
the school, and 1 was fired, for — but 
that couldn’t possibl}- interest anyone. 
While I was looking about trying to 
per.suade some other institution to let 
me amuse myself within it, 1 chanced 
to bear an American lecture, a famous 
American, called by some the dean of 
•American letters, and by others, the 
grandpa of .American tra.sh. 'riiat burn- 
ing patriot lambasted his exotic country- 
men in a way so truly diverting that 1 
resolved then and there to write myself 
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a stor)' wholly American. Then the fun 
began for me. It lasted three years, in- 
termittently. If it continues even mildly 
for someone who reads it, I share her 
gratification. 

Margaret Wilson’s native town in 
Iowa was Traer, and the date of . her 
birth in 1882 was Januarj' 16. West and 
Agnes McCormack Wilson were her 
parents. She i-eceived her A. B. from 
the University of Chicago in 1904. 

Her first novel, The Able McLaugh- 
lins, won tlie Harper Prize in the year 
of its publication when she was forty- 
one, and in the following 3 -ear, 1924, 
was awarded the Pulitzer Prize. The 
stor}- of a Scotch communit}- in the 
Middle West during the ’Sixties, it con- 
cerned a young hero who returns from 
Grant’s arm}- to find that his sweet- 
heart has fallen a victim, against her 
will, to the scapegrace of the community. 
He makes the villain leave under threat 
of deatli, marries the girl, and accepts 
the paternity of her child. 

At the close of the year of her literary 
debut, Miss Wilson was married, on De- 
cember 24, 1923, to Colonel G. D. 
Turner, of Oxford, England. Since 
writing the above autobiographical sketch 
some years ago, she lias taken up per- 
manent residence in England. 

With the publication of The Kcn- 
ivorthys in 1925, Miss Wilson was said 
to have definitely arrived as a novelist. 
“She is a trifle heavy,’’ wrote one re- 
viewer, “a trifle long ; the perfect artistry 
of Willa Gather and of Edith Wharton 
at her best she will probably never have : 
but she covers in this book American 
ground heretofore unbroken. . .’’ 

Of the books that followed The Kcn- 
worihys, two were based on her exper- 
iences as a missionary in India, and two 
more, one not a novel but a plea for the 
abolition of punishment, were the result 
of her residence for some time in a 
house on an English prison wall, follow- 
ing her husband’s appointment as prison 
governor. A prison novel. One Came 
Out, was first published in England as 
Dark Duty in 1931 and not in the United 
States until the next }'ear. 

Margaret Wilson’s works : 

The Able ilcLaughlins, 1923 ; The Ken- 
worthys, 1925; The Painted Room. 1926; 


Daughters of India, 1928; Trousers of Taf- 
feta, 1929; The Crime of Punishment, 1931; 
One Came _ Out (English title : Dark Duty) 
1932; Cardinal Points. 1933. 

Romer Wilson 1891-1930 

Autobiographical sketch of Romer Wil- 
son (born Florence Roma Muir Wilson, 
1891 ; die daughter of Arnold Muir Wil- 
son, solicitor, and Amy Letitia Dearden 
Wilson) written in 1928, two years be- 
fore her death : 

T LIVED all my childhood in a dark 

old manor house on the edge of the 
moors in Whiteley Wood just outside 
Sheffield, England. I was not born here 
but at a house in the town. We moved 
out to Whiteley Wood Hall in my sec- 
ond year. Bolsover, who invented elec- 
troplating, and Plimsol, who instituted 
the leading mark on ships, had lived 
here before. The ruins of Bolsover’s 
first “works” stood in a gloomy glen be- 
yond the park. 

If you can imagine Pittsburgh sur- 
rounded by miles and miles of Scotch 
moors with a small stretch of old Eliza- 
bethan England in between, you will 
know the kind of country in which I 
was brought up. Our house was the 
last house before the moors. There was 
nothing to break the wild gales which 
roared down from the heights. The 
whole district including the house had a 
mournful history and was thoroly well 
haunted. In winter we were often snow- 
bound. 

In this place I lived for fourteen years. 
Every summer we went to a seaside as 
wild and cold as could be. Often also, 
when we were old enough, our parents 
took us on the Continent. Before I was 
twelve I had visited Paris, Berne, Nien- 
na, Budapest, Berlin, and Amsterdam, 
and seen a great deal of the countries 
of which these cities are capitals. I 
spent several months in Switzerland and 
saw the Danube, the Rhine, and the 
Black Forest, but of my own country, 
England, I know nothing beyond my 
house and the seaside resort where we 
used to shiver in summer. In all this 
there was, of course, a sense of isola- 
tion and excitement. It was extremely 
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stimulating; also, no doubt, extremely 
bad for us. 

\Mien I was fifteen I went to school 
in a totally different atmosphere. I was 
suddenly transported to a very high grade 
private scliool for girls [\\'est Heath 
School] situated in the soft and luxuri- 
ous landscape of the Thames Valley. 
The house and school had historical con- 
nections. for the house had once be- 
longed to the Duke of Orleans and 
Queen Vary, when she was Princess 
Mar}-, was partly educated there when 
it was in other hands. During my four 
years at school I went to London every 
week to concerts, lectures, and picture 
galleries, and one would have thought 
that so drastic a change would have 
wi{>ed out the influence of the old days. 

.-\flcr school I went direct to Girton 
College. Cambridge, where, after taking 
a survey of the modem languages course 
which imposed an inhuman amount of 
study. I chose the subject which was 
mo.st cut and dried, and which seemed 
to offer a certain amount of leisure for 
other reading, in short. 1 took up law. 
Witli considerable boredom I existed at 
college for three years, passed my exam- 
inations with mediocre honors, attd thru 
the influence of one of the professors, 
began to imagine half seriously that I 
might one day write a book. I left col- 
lege in 1914, just before the outbreak 
of the World War. hoping to ha\e a 
jjleasant social life such as most young 
women enjoy. The War imracdi.ilely 
put an end to these hopes. In the sum- 
mer of 191.'. tired with inactivity. I 
wrote a draft of Martin Schiilcr. A 
famous critic saw it by chance and sug- 
gested that I should make a novel of it. 
In three weeks I wrote the first half 
of Martin SAtular, my first novel. Some 
time during the following year 1 tore 
it up and threw it in the wastepaper 
basket. In my absence a friend fished 
it out and painstakingly stuck it together. 
Not until 1917 could I tolerate the sight 
of it, when in another three weeks I 
finished it and shortly after had it ac- 
cepted by a publisher. In the mean- 
time. I had taken to war work, I sold 
potatoes for the Board of .-\griculiurc 
to small holders and at intervaks wrote 
// All These y oung Men, a book which 


no American and very few Englishmen 
have understood. 

immediately after finishing If All 
These Young Men, I wrote a play called 
The Social Climbers. Tins was followed 
almost at once by The Death of Socieiw 
I began to write The Death of Soeieh’ 
in a fourteenth century house in Essex, 
famous now as Paycock’s, which has 
been given to the nation by Noel Buxton, 

1 remember that 1 sat scribbling at the 
first draft in a room which had still 
some of the old frescoes contemporane- 
ous with tlie house. This novel, begun 
in so romantic a place, gained me "the 
Hawthornden Prize in 1921. 

Shortly after the War, when exactly I 
cannot remember, I spent three weeks' in 
Paris, and the result of these three weeks 
was ultimately The Grand Tour of 
Alphonse Marichaud. Alphonse Mari- 
chaud, by the way, was a nom dc guerre 
1 had used myself in the very early 
days when writing rulibish for a type- 
written private magazine. The Grand 
Tour was not published until after The 
Death of Society. It aime out in 1923, 

One day when I was in Italy correct- 
ing t!ic proofs for The Grand Tour, I 
had occasion to need the name and ad- 
dress of .a certain American publisher. 
Tliere was only one .\merican available 
in the hotel. His name was Edward J. 
O'Brien. 1 asked him if he could kindly 
suppl}- my needs. This was the begin- 
ning of my acquaintance with the man 
whom I shortly afterward married. 

Our affection for Portofino, where 
we had met, was so great, our memories 
returned there to live almost directly 
of that ‘"enchanted April” such, that we 
after our honeymoon, and only left it 
for Rapallo because there were no liouses 
to let there. 

For three years after finishing The 
Grand Tour. I wrote nothing, for no 
sooner was our son bont than a series of 
severe illnesses inflicted themselves on 
us. It was not until 1926 that Dragons 
Blood was published, and almost imme- 
diately aflerw.-irds I wrote Latterday 
Symphony and Greenhru'. No circum- 
stances of particular interest attended 
the writing of any of these three. 

When 1 teas suddenly commissioned 
to write the life of Emily Bronte in the 
.■ipring of 1''27. all my latent memories 
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of iIk' olil times came liacl^. and tho I 
feel tlinl whatever force is in my writ- 
ings comes out of the old days, it is 
only in this last hook that I ha\e direct- 
ly tlrawn upon what will always be to 
me a comi)lete life in a country which 
is no more, and that finished when I 
went to school. 

I am now [1928] definitely settled at 
Locarno in Switzerland, one of the most 
Italian towns in the world. Here there 
is a great deal of life and thought. Emil 
laidwig lives about three miles down the 
lake. All the time the best writers in 
Germany visit here. Other influences be- 
sides the German are also strong. 

I feel myself that the nine books which 
1 have hitherto written are a prepara- 
tion and a learning for what I hope to 
do in the future. I cannot, and never 
shall be able to write what I think people 
want. I cannot write for the public. I 
supjiose one reason is that wlien I sit 
down to write I lose the sense of my 
whereabouts and live in one of my char- 
acters, actually in the rooms and scenes 
they traverse, so that you will sec that 
I could not possibly turn round and say 
to Smith, for instance, “Smith, you can’t 
behave that way, my dear man, the pub- 
lic would not like it !” 

It m.ay ^urprise you. but it will also 
bear out my point, when I tell you the 
rapidity with which I write, f wrote 


Martin Schiilcr in si.x weeks of actual 
writing; The Death of Society twice in 
seven weeks; Grecnloxe in about five 
weeks. Peojiie may think that this 
means that 1 scamp and hurry, but 1 
always rewrite nyv books twice, word by 
word, from the beginning, and I have 
known myself to write a chapter seven- 
teen times. 

^ 

Miss Wilson’s apixiarance has been 
described by Robert Nichols, who says: 
“Her face, of singular beauty and ren- 
dered so vivid by the light behind it as 
to eclipse all others present, boro an 
extraordinary resemblance to that of 
Keats. The upper lip jutted forwanl 
in the same eager, sensitive manner, the 
nose had the same fine line in luolile, the 
nostrils seemed like his to breathe 
another air than ours and with a greater 
gusto, the brow was as pure, the chin 
as delicate, and the great eyes had the 
same dark fervor, brilliance, and depth. 
Romcr Wilson’s hair, however, was dark, 
not chestnut ; she had some inches more 
stature than Keats and her slendcmess 
made her appear tall. She talked won- 
derfully. Her speech was without draw- 
ing room prettiness or studio conceits. 
It was ellijitical, gnomic, the flight of a 
winged horse." 

Her work received little recognition 
while she lived, altho her first novel, 
which was the stor)- of a German musi- 
cal genius, created a mild (lurry ajijiear- 
ing as it did during the World War. 
The London Mercury remarked upon her 
“extraordinary power of visualization 
which made her able to describe, in the 
most vivid and compelling manner, the 
landscapes of countries which she had 
never seen. . . ” 

During the last two years of her life 
Mi.ss Wilson was working on two novels 
in Continental setting which she intended 
to call Once in May and Polonaise. 

She died at the age of thirty-eight on 
January 11, 19.10, in Eausanne. Switzer- 
land. after a lingering illness. She was 
survived by her husband, who is the 
editor of the annual Best Short Stories, 
and one son. O'Erien has announced 
that he proposes to publish a memoir of 
his wife and to issue a selection of her 
letters. 
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Roincr Wilson's works: 

\ovFJ.s: Martin Scliiilcr, tpiS; If All These 
Voimi,' ^Mcn, Jpif); The Dentil of Society, 
lOJt ; The Grniul Tour of Alphonse Mari- 
cfiaud. Drapon’s Blood, tQoO; Latter- 

day Symphony, 1927; Greenlow, 1027. 

MIScI;I-I-^.^•I;ol's : The Social Climhers (piny) 
10-7: All Alone (life of Emily Bronte) 192S; 
The Hill of Cloves, 1929. 

EiitTOR: Green Magie. 192S; Silver Magic, 
1929; Red Afngic, 1930. 

About Romcr Wilson: 

Wilson, R. T/ic Dcallt of Society (sec in- 
troduction by Hugh Walpole to J92S edition) 
and Martin Schuler (see introduction by ifay 
Sinclair to 192S edition). 

Living Age 339:512 January 1031; London 
Mercury 2t -.aga February 1930 ; London Mer- 
cury 22:343 August 1930. 

J. Keifli Winter 1906- 

Autobiograpliical sketch of John Keitii 
Winter, English novelist ; 

T WAS born oti October 22, 1906, in a 
little village called Aber on the North 
Wales coast. My father was professor 
of agriculture at the neighboring Univer- 
sity of Bangor and ran the university 
model farm at Aber, My early life was 
spent working and playing on the farm. 
At the age of nine I took an active part 
in the milking, harvesting, threshing and 
various other branches of farm life. My 
favorite occupations were riding — horses, 
cows and pigs — and killing hens. 

When I was twelve I was sent to a 
public school, in Berkhamsted. Here I 
spent one abysmally wretched year, fol- 
lowed b}' four very happy )cars. My 
first )’ear was chiefly occupied in plan- 
ning various methods of committing 
suicide. On one occasion I tried to hang 
myself with an old pair of braces but the 
partial success of the experiment was 
extremely painful and cured me of any 
further attempts in this direction. By 
the beginning of my second year I had 
more or less rid myself of an excessive 
inferiority complex and the rest of my 
school days are certainly’ amongst the 
happiest of my life. I represented my 
school in Rugljy football and my house 
in Running and Gym. J was probably’ 
the worst cricketer in the school and my' 
detestation of that dreary game remains 
with mo to this day. 


When I left school, apart from a 
vague inclination for acrobatic dancing, 
my plans for the future were vague and 
consequently I soon found myself in- 
stalled in a travel agency in London. In 
the si.x gloomy months that followed I 
found time to write a little book of short 
stories which was subsequently published 
at my own expense. As far as I know 
no copy penetrated beyond the family 
circle and so the title of this early 
masterpiece and its shaming contents can 
be numbered amongst the dark secrets 
that will accompany me to the grave. 

At the end of six months' well-meaning 
incompetence in the travel agency 1 
anticipated my employers by' giving 
notice, and became an assistant master 
in a preparatory school. In this profes- 
sion J spent two and a half very happy 
y’ears. One headmaster told me that 1 
was the best assistant he had ever had, 
and another that I had committed every’ 
offence that it was possible for a school- 
master to commit. It was all very con- 
fusing. 

In 1927 I went to Oxford and read 
history but not very much. Oxford, in 
my opinion is the most demoralizing 
place in the world and the worst possible 
place (for the business) to prepare for 
the business of living. I spent three 
years there doing nothing and I must 
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admit they passed very quickly and 
pleasantl 3 \ In my last term when I 
should have been assimilating the finer 
points of political economy I published 
Other Man’s Saucer. What reviewers 
were pleased to call the “outspokenness” 
of that book brought my scholastic career 
to an abrupt termination. From that day 
no headmaster would even consider me 
as a possible candidate for his staff. A 
broken knee acquired while playing 
rugger had finally dispelled mj’ dreams 
of acrobatic dancing, and so I had no 
other choice but to take up writing as a 
profession. 

In February 1932 I published The 
Rats of Norzvay. In April 1933 my 
dramatized version of the novel was pro- 
duced at the Playhouse Theatre, London, 
with Miss Gladys Cooper in the chief 
part. A one act play called The Whip 
Hand has been produced by the Liverpool 
Repertory Company, and I have a new 
play entitled Ringmaster ready for the 
autumn. At the moment [summer 1933] 
I am at work on a new novel. 

J. Keith Winter’s works: 

Other Man’s Saucer, 1930; The Rats of 
Norway, 1932. 

Percival G. Wren 

pERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER 
WREN, English novelist, was born 
in Devonshire, England, in Burroughs 
Court, the house which has been cele- 
brated in fiction by Charles Kingsley 
as the birthplace of Amyas Leigh in 
Westward Ho! He is a direct descend- 
ant of a brother of Sir Christopher 
Wren the famous seventeenth century 
English architect, one Matthew Wren, 
who fell in the Great Civil War between 
Charles I and Parliament. 

Wren was educated at Oxford, where 
he was amateur heavyweight boxing 
champion, besides playing cricket, foot- 
ball, and golf, for his college. 

After leaving Oxford he traveled ex- 
tensively in all five continents, engaging 
in the various occupations of sailor, 
navvy, tramp, schoolmaster, journalist, 
farm laborer, explorer, hunter, and slum- 
dwelling costermonger. He served as a 
trooper in a crack British cavalry corps 
and also as a legionary in the French 


Foreign Legion in northern Africa, the 
latter giving him the material for his 
best known works. He met Jack Lon- 
don in the South Seas and Theodore 
Roosevelt in Africa. 

For ten years Wren resided in India 
as assistant director of , education and 
phj'sical culture to the Bombay govern- 
ment. He held the fencing title of 
Western India and was a member of the 
Indian Arm}' Reserve Officers. Out of 
his experiences in India grew the be- 
ginnings of authorship. 

Pie began his literaiy career in 1912 
with the publication of Dew and Mildeiv, 
a book of “essentially true” stories of In- 
dian life, customs, manners, and morals. 
Several of the stories dealt with educa- 
tional matters in which he was especially 
interested and others touched upon the 
relations between the natives and their 
British rulers. In quick succession fol- 
lowed three further Indian books : Father 
Gregory, Snake and Szvord, and Drift- 
wood Spars. 

During the World War Wren fought 
in East Africa as captain in the Indian 
army until invalided home in 1917 with 
the rank of major. Meanwhile, in 1916, 
he began his famous series of Foreign 
Legion stories with the novel The Wages 
of Virtue, and followed it with the short 
stories Stepsons of France in 1917. After 
a hiatus of seven years came Beau Geste, 
a novel in which a priceless gem dis- 
appears from a noblewoman’s household 
while her young guests are examining it, 
and Beau Geste, the favorite nephew, 
takes the blame upon himself and leaves. 

Reviewers called the story fantasti- 
cally incredible, but admitted that it 
made exciting reading. Isabel Paterson 
said : “The behavior of the three Gestes 
from first to last was nobly idiotic. But 
the author’s knowledge of the North 
African terrain, its inhabitants and cus- 
toms, is extensive and colorful and bears 
the stamp of accuracy. So the Gestes 
may pass as excuses.” The book was 
sensationally popular and subsequently 
was staged and screened. 

During the next nine years W ren pro- 
duced no less than eight more books 
about the Foreign Legion, but none of 
them approached the success of Beau 
Geste. Beau Sabreur and Beau Ideal 
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wore followed l>v Uood Gcstcs in 1929, 
short stories settiiis; forth the earlier 
exploits of Dean Geste and his brothers 
in the Lejjion, The philosophy of the 
Geste family was that courageous actions 
are better than words. After the publi- 
cation of Rcau Sahrcur in 1926 \\'ren 
tcenf to niorocco, uhere he says, “1 
tried to tenipt the original of iny hero. 
Major Henri de lleauji'lnis in Ju'oi/ 
Gcsic and Rciiu Sabmir, to enroll rne 
in his secret .service.” Ill health, how- 
ever, lorced the autlmr to abandon his 
idea and return to Kngdand. Sohiirrs 
of Misforhnti- appeared in 1929 and its 
sequel l alioiii Dust came out two years 
later. Jn 1931 Wren rewrote and editcil 
the memoirs of Mary Ambrcc, an Eng- 
lish u-oman who served in the Foreign 
Legion during the RiiT campaign. The 
title of the boolc was .Vo'cnn; Glory. 
In 1933 he brought out two collections 
of tales of the Foreign Legion, Flawed 
lUades and laics of the Rorei()ii Legion. 

Wren plans future boohs about the 
sea, adventures in ^le.xico, Egvpt, and 
South America. His works "disregard 
all law.s of the novel, Imt they "are 
redolent of the man who has been every- 
where and lived thru cven-thing. He 
continues to travel widely. 

‘‘-Major M'ren is tall, soldierl}-, hand- 
some, with blue-grav eves and ,a pleasing 
voice," writes Louis L' McQiiflland. “In 


m.amicr he is incisive, but always courte- 
Otis. He has a fine sense of hiunor and 
is witty and quick at repartee. Me in- 
spires considerable devotion among his 
friends. 

“He is a great reader. Of the \'ie- 
torian writers he prefers Thackeray and 
Stevenson. The llXeeher is one of his 
favorite hooks. Among the moderns he 
prefers Conrad, Wells, and Galsworthy. 
He smokes both a pipe and cigars, lie 
bas a collection of pipes which starts 
with the first one he ever smoked and 
includes quite a number bought at Ox- 
ford during his undergraduate daws.” 
He h.as a great admiration for anvfhing 
■American, is a member of the East Imlia 
Lhiited Service Club, has a militarv 
moustache, and wears a monocle, 

Percival Christopher Wren’s works: 

Dew amt Miklcw, u)i2; F.ailicr GrvKi'ry, 
191s; Sn.akc niitl Sword, ioi.(: Driftwood 
Spar.s, 1015; The W.ages of \'irnie, 1916; The 
Yomig St.apcrs, 1017; Stcp.'ons of France, 
ipt/.' Beau Ge.5to, loc.); Beau Sahrcur, ioc6: 
Bc.ai) Ideal, JpcS; Good Cc.tte.s, ipcp; Soldiers 
of Misfortune, 19C0; The M.nuuu'oh of Riclit- 
coiisucss, ip.to; Mysterious Wayo, lo.fo; Sow- 
ing Glory, Jpsi; V.aliant Dust,' ujja; Flawed 
Blades, JO.t.t: Action and Pas.sion, 19s,?: Tale' 
of the Foreign I-cgion (in collahoration) lo.t.v 

About Percival Christopher Mh-cn: 

Itookmnn (London) 77:6’ Octoher 19:9; 
Mentor t.( .-50 A'ovcmhcr tped. 

Elinor Wylie 1SSS-192S 

^LINOR HOYT \VYLIE, American ‘ 
poet and novelist, was born at 
Somerville, New Jersey, September .3, 
1SS5, the dauglitor of Henry Ho.vt and 
Anne McMichnel Hoyt. Her father was 
Solicitor-General in Theodore Roose- 
velt’s administration. 

M’ith her sister Constance (later tlic 
Baroness von Stumm) and her brother 
Heniy (ait -American painter of note, 
now deceased) for intimate companion.s 
she spent her early cliildliood in \)Las!i- 
ington, D. C. The yonnger children were 
Nanc\' Eloyt (now a well-known novel- 
ist) and a younger brother, Alorton. 

Elinor W^ylie started writing poetry 
as a very young girl. W’hen she was 
eight or nine years old at Miss Baldwin’s 
School in Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
her teachers called her “the’ infant 
Keats.” She read all the classics, and 
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often dreamed in her sleep of being a 
poet. After completing her education 
at Holton Arms Scliool in Washington, 
she led the social life of a debutante, 
going frequently to balls in Philadelphia, 
her mother's former home. 

At the age of t\rentj’ she married 
Philip S. Hichborn, son of Rear Admiral 
Hichborn. They had one son, Philip, 
More than four 3 'ears later, when Hich- 
born died, she married Horace Wylie. 
A group of poems (not included in her 
collected work) was issued in 1912 in 
her tn'ent 3 --se\"ent}i j^ear, being privateR 
printed in London b 3 ’ her mother. 

In 1920, when she was thirt 3 '-four, 
Mrs. Wylie went to New York, and 
began her literaiy career. Later she 
divorced her second husband. Four of 
her poems appeared in Poetry in 1921 ; 
in the same year appeared her first real 
volume. Nets to Catch the Wind. It was 
awarded the Julia Ellsworth Ford prize 
by the Poetr 3 ' Sodet 3 ' of America for 
the best verse of the year. 

After she met AVilli^m Rose Benet, 
poet, critic, and novelist, Mrs. Wylie 
flung herself energetically into literature. 
They were married on October 3, 1923. 
About that time she began to write 
novels, which she liked as well as poetry' 
because “you can create an atmosphere — 
another world in which to live.” Her 
first novel, Jennifer Lorn, “a sedate 
extravaganza,” related in the manner of 
the eighteenth century the fantastic ad- 
ventures of a young English aristocrat 
.and his lovely bride in the India of 
Warren Hastings. She wrote four novels 
in succession, doing an enormous amount 
of research for each one (they' were all 
historical). She poi'ed over histories and 
books of travel, taking out facts and 
weaving them into a brilliant fabric. Her 
worktable was alway's piled high with 
books borrowed from the public library'. 
For the writing of The Orphan Angel, 
an imaginative romance in which Shelley' 
is not drowned but survives shipwreck 
and visits America, she assembled and 
mastered a whole library'. She loved 
“learning” in tlie ancient sense with 
something of the ardor of a child con- 
fronting a cupboard of new toy's. 

Mrs. Wylie wrote slowly but with pre- 
cision, setting her prose down sentence 
by sentence on the typewriter with un- 
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usually few emendations. Five, some- 
times eight hours a day, she worked. 
“And I am satisfied,” she said, “if I 
write three or five pages in that time.” 
Her poetry was composed in her head, 
then penciled out quickly' and without 
erasure. 

With her husband, Mr. Benet, Mrs. 
Wylie lived somewhat withdrawn from 
the noise of the New York literary world 
in the rear of a large second-floor apart- 
ment in one of the older houses in West 
Ninth Street. She worked every after-- 
noon, surrounded by a small private 
library bespeaking scholarship and eclec- 
ticism. Many beautifully' bound old 
books, rare editions, and a fine collection 
of Shelley'ana were included in it. She 
was fond of blue Wedgwood jardinieres 
and eighteenth century bird prints. 

In her less serious moments, Mrs. 
Wy'lie composed light verse for the 
amusement of her friends, and she con- 
tributed occasionally to the columns of 
Cliristopher Morley' and F. P. A. Adept 
at self-anah'sis, she did a portrait of 
herself in verse for the Neza Yorker, 
which was reprinted after her death as 
a tribute. She wrote a few short stories 
for popular magazines, but found them 
a great ordeal. 

For the summer Mrs. Wylie preferred 
England. She usually sailed sometime 
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in April and returned to America in the 
autumn. Rebecca West said slie was 
at her best tliere, “at once gayer and 
calmer.” She wrote sometimes in a 
small house in London, sometimes in a 
cottage in a rural village. In London 
she always visited Half Aloon Street 
where Shelley once lived (he was her 
gi-eat literal-}’ passion). On a trip to 
Rome, she visited all of Shelle 3 ’’s haunts 
there and paid twenty-four hundred 
dollars for two of his letters. 

Fastidious about her personal appear- 
ance, iMrs. \\'ylie wore fine Paris frocks 
(often of silver cloth), always had her 
hair neatl}’ bobbed and waved, and kept 
her nails perfectly manicured. She wore 
jewelrv of silver and crystal. Slim, fra- 
gile, and erect, she walked with a firm, 
elastic tread. She was noted for her 
striking beauty ; her face was rounded, 
her lips were finely curved. William Rose 
Benet wrote that “all her friends knew 
Elinor’s lively, witty side, her childlike- 
ness, her headlong sympathies, the im- 
pulsive traits that endeared. Erudite 
and the paragon of artistic integrity, she 
could flash into a mood of clever non- 
sense at any moment. . . Her bronze hair 
seemed to have wings, and her head on 
its beautiful throat to bear tlie face of 
one flying. Often tense with actual 
physical pain, her lineaments in laughter 
had both the .surprised innocence and 
the mischief of a child. She loved old 
Scotch and Irish ballads and songs, and 
sang them in a high-pitched wistful way 
that I shall never forget.” 

Mrs. Wylie was generous to a fault 
and always took the side of the under- 
dog. She never li.k-ed to hurt people’s 
feelings, tho she herself was frequently 
and deeply hurt. She was fond of care- 
ful phrasing, epigrams, and dainty com- 
pliments. She had a strange gift of 
prophecy about herself and others, and 
was known to predict the actions of a 
casual acquaintance 3 ’ears before thev 
took place. She had no facilit 3 ' for deal- 
ing with everv da 3 ’ happenings. “On 
the most ordinary actions,” says Marv 
Colum, “she sometimes wasted an amount 
of energy and emotion that would have 
constructed an epic. She would worr 3 ’ 
over the implications of some common- 
place action or remark of another with 


a puzzled intensitv that no explanation 
from those near her could relieve.” 

Mrs. W 3 -lie sufTered from high blood 
pressure, and was ^varned about 1927 bv 
doctors that if she wished to escape a 
parah’tic stroke she must diet, be careful 
not to overtax herself. But she paid 
little attention to the warnings, and con- 
tinued to work industriouslv, meanwhile 
attending a great many social gatherings 
and managing somehow to Iceep up on 
current fiction and poetr 3 '. She returned 
to the writing of poctr 3 - and published, 
earh- in 1928, Trhial Breath, a book of 
verse. In England that summer she 
wrote more prolificall 3 ’ than ever before, 
producing a sonnet sequence of forty 
poems despite a serious fall down a 
flight of stairs. The moment the poems 
were completed she was so impatient to 
see them in print that she took them to 
the village printer and had him get them 
out in a little, pamphlet. 

In December 1928 Mrs. W 3 'lie re- 
turned to New Y' ' r „y,. 

grainc, her face ^ ^ , , but 

she was planning more and more tvork. 
“Poetr 3 ’ is the best thing of all; I shall 
write no more prose,” she told Mary 
Colum. “Work is the best thing of all. 
Who said. Art is long, Life is short?” 
On December 15 she visited her pub- 
lisher and discussed the forthcoming 
publication of Angels and Earthly 
Creatures (whose title comes from John 
Donne). The following evening, De- 
cember 16, 1928, she died of a sunkfen 
stroke of paratysis, while sitting ii. a 
chair. She was forty-three. Pier last 
work was published posthumously and 
her poems were collected in 1932 by 
William Rose Benet. Pier Collected 
Prose (comprising her novels and a sec- 
tion of “fugitive prose” edited by 
William Rose Benet) was published in 
November 1933. 

Elinor Wylie’s works: 

Poetry: Nets to Catch the Wind, 1921; 
Black Armour, 1923: Trivial Breath, 192S; 
•Angels and Earthly Creatures, 1929; Birth- 
d.av Sonnet, 1929; Collected Poems, 1932 - . 

Prose: Icmiifer Lorn, 1023; The Venetian 
Glass Ncpiicw, 1925; The Orphan Angel, 1926; 
Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard, 192S; Collected 
Prose, 1033. 

About Elinor Wylie; 

Clark, E. Innocence Abroad; Jordan. I., 
(editor) Elinor IVylic; Monroe, H. I’octs 
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and Their Art; Overton, G. The IFomcit [Ffto 
Make Our Novels-, Piercy, J. (editor) Modern 
U-'riters at Work-, Sergeant, E. Fire Under 
the Andes; Wylie, E. Collected Poems (see 
preface by William Rose Benet) and Collected 
Prose (see separate prefaces). 

New Republic 57:316 February 6, 1929; 
Saturday Review of Literature 8:741 May 21, 
1932. 

Israel Zangwill 1864-1926 

TSRAEL ZANGWILL, English play- 

wriglit and novelist, was born in Lon- 
don on February 14, 1864. His father, 
Moses Zangwill, had escaped in 1848 
from Russia where he was under a death 
sentence for a militar)' offence. Louis 
Zangwill, author, is his brother. 

His earl}' childhood was spent in Plym- 
outh and at Bristol, where he received 
his first schooling. When he was nine 
years old his parents returned to London, 
settling in Spitalfields. He attended the 
Jews’ Free School in East London and 
became a teacher there at the age of 
fourteen, largely educating himself there- 
after. Taking the teacher’s privilege, he 
attended classes in London University 
and eventually received a B.A. degree 
with triple honors. 

Zangwill’s first appearance in print 
was with a prize story in a weekly paper 
called Society, later deceased. His first 
book was The Premier and the Painter, 
a farcical political romance written when 
he was twenty-four in collaboration with 
Louis Cowen. Resigning his teaching 
position, he entered journalism and 
founded and edited Ariel, a semi-comic 
journal. He won a considerable reputa- 
tion as humorist, had his paragraphs, 
storyettes and jokes widely quoted, and 
was included in a volume. Humorists of 
To-Day, by J. FI. Hammerton. He dem- 
onstrated his wit by calling Izaak 
Walton “The Judicious Hooker.” Con- 
tinuing to write books, he published a 
group of facetious novels. The Bachelor’s 
Club, The Old Maid’s Club, and The 
Bi(j Bozo Mystery, a burlesque of the 
popular detective story. His first pla)', 
a comedy called Six Persons, was refused 
by all the London managers. 

A serious novel, Children of the 
Ghetto, giving an intimate picture of 
Jewish life in London, established Zang- 
will as the interpreter of his race, the 


role for which he is mainly notable. In 
the same vein he later wrote Dreamers 
of the Ghetto, Ghetto Tragedies, and 
Ghetto Comedies. 

To Jerome K. Jerome’s two magazines. 
The Idler and To-Day, Zangwill con- 
tributed short stories and articles. In 
the latter his novel of a young painter. 
The Master, appeared serially before it 
was published in 1896. His journalistic 
writings were collected in Without Prej- 
udice. 

Children of the Ghetto was dramatized 
in 1899 and produced in New York; it 
has since been played e.xtensively in 
Yiddish and English. M erely M ary Ann, 
a tale of a quaint little lodging-house 
slavey which appeared first in 1893, was 
dramatized in 1903. 

Zangwill was married in 1903'to Edith 
Ayrton, daughter of Professor William 
Edward Ayrton, F.R.S., herself a novel- 
ist. They had two sons and one daughter. 
After his marriage Zangwill made his 
home at Far End, East Preston, in Sus- 
sex, and made infrequent visits to Lon- 
don, where he had chambers in Hare 
Court Temple. 

The plays of Zangwill were vehicles 
for sociological ideas, and excited con- 
troversy. His most famous play. The 
Melting Pot, is a drama of race-fusion 
in America, "God’s crucible, where all 
the races of Europe are melting and re- 
forming.” Produced in America in 1908, 
The Melting Pot was praised for its 
“fiery enthusiasm” and condemned for 
its “propaganda.” It was dedicated to 
Theodore Roosevelt. Among the tragi- 
comedies that followed were The War 
God, an appeal for international good- 
will and a scathing indictment of the 
crime and folly of war; The Next Re- 
ligion, which was forbidden public pres- 
entation by the British censor; and The 
Cockpit, a play of the restoration of a 
queen. Most of his sixteen plays were 
published in book form. 

He broke a novel-writing silence of 
nineteen years with Jinny the Carrier, 
the stoiy of mid-Victorian life and char- 
acter in rural Essex, which was twice 
the length of an average novel. It was 
originally a drama. “I know what the 
merits of my writings arc,” said Zang- 
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will, “better than an editor or publisher, 
and I don’t scruple to dilate on them.” 

Zangwill always championed unpopu- 
lar causes. He supported woman suf- 
frage when it had a slim minority, and 
during the World War he was called 
pro-German because he pointed out the 
“humor” of the Entente. “I refused to 
take our new-found love for France very 
seriously. It is ridiculous to speak of 
friendship between nations when the next 
shuffle of cards is sure to find us on the 
opposite side. Diplomats, like profes- 
sional daneers, are accustomed to chang- 
ing partners.” He expressed his dislike 
for politicians and journalists when he 
said, “I sometimes feel that the chief 
object of education is to prepare children 
for the sort of journalism they must face 
when they grow up. If the press, with 
few exceptions, had not aided the politi- 
cians, it would not have been possible 
to engulf the whole world in a whirlpool 
of hatred and falsehood.” I-Ie called the 
League of Nations the "League of 
Damnations" because it “damned small 
nations to servitude, great nations to 
hypocrisy.” 

It was said that Zangwill could be as 
devastating with his tongue as with his 
pen. I'le lectured in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, Jeru.salcm, Holland, and the United 
States. He created a furore in New 


York in 1923 when he delivered an ad- 
dress in Carnegie Flail called “Watch- 
man, What of the Night?” asserting dial 
Zionism was dead. Fie had long been 
an ardent Zionist and was the first man 
to whom Dr. Hcrzl, the founder of Zion- 
ism, had brought his project. Many 
prominent Jews took him to task for his 
remarks. He left America in further 
disfavor after criticizing the nation’s “re- 
strictccl immigration policy” and the Jew- 
ish life in New York for its “lack of 
poetry,” and expressing regret that 
America had entered the World War. 
“If America had not gone into the War,” 
he said, “a draw would have resulted 
and militarism would have been killed 
instead of reviving it in other countries.” 
Of the newspaper critics whose opposi- 
tion he had aroused, he said, “’They 
have destroyed my' marlcet in America." 

I Ic never regained his place in the Amer- 
ican literary world, altho his final play. 
We Moderns, was produced in New York 
in 1924. 

His friends remarked that Zangwill 
was never a young man. “His profile,’.’ 
said Hamlin Garland, “was as ugly' as 
Savonarola’s — old, immensely, sorrow- 
fully old!” On the other band, he 
prided himself on possessing the elas- 
ticity of youth all his life, and he was an 
energetic worker. “His cushion of thick, 
black, curly hair,” says Garland in de- 
scribing liim, “was topped by' a minute 
rag of a hat which fantastically e.xposcd 
his large and very plain face. . . his ugli- 
ness was relieved by pleasant brown 
eyes, and by an expression of kindliness 
and alert good humor. He walked with 
irregular and uncertain action. . . but as 
he stumbled along he kept up a stream 
of self-derisive and witty comment which 
compensated for his physical awkward- 
ness.” FIc was uncouth in dress. 

At one time or another Zangwill served 
as president of the Jewish Territorial 
Organization for the Settlement of Jews 
within the British Empire, the Jcwi.sh 
Historical Society' of England, the Jew- 
ish Drama League, and the Playgoer’s 
Club, and vice president of the League 
of World Friendship. He was a member 
of the AVorld’s Court League and the 
Dramatist Club. 

Zangwill died at the age of sixty-two 
on August 1, 1926, in a nursing home 
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at Midhurst in Sussex, after suffering 
a nervous breakdown one week before. 
His body was cremated in London on 
August 5 and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
of the Free S 3 'nagogue, New York, de- 
livered an address at the funeral service. 
His ashes were interred in the Cemeter}' 
of the Liberal Jewish Church. A me- 
morial radio program was broadcast in 
America on September 16, presided over 
by Dr. Isaac Landman, editor of the 
American Hebrezu, the publication which 
had given Zangwill his first hearing in 
America. Several thousand persons at- 
tended a memorial meeting in Carnegie 
Hall on September 26, which was ad- 
dressed by Louis Marshall, Nathan 
Straus, Rabbi Wise, and others. 

Israel Zangwill’s works: 

Pl.\ys; Six Persons, 1892; Children of the 
Ghetto, iSqg; The Moment Before, 190Q; The 
Revolted Daughter, 1901 ; Merelj' Mary Ann, 
1903: The Serio-Comic Governess, 1904; Jinny 
the Carrier, 1903; Nurse Marjorie, 1906; The 
Melting Pot, The War God, 1911 ; The 

Next Religion, 1912; Plaster Saints, 1914: 


Too Much Money, 1918; The Cockpit, 1921; 
The Forcing House, 1922; We Moderns, 1923. 

Novels: The Premier and the Painter, 
1888; The Bachelor’s Club, 1891; The Big 
Bow Mystery, 1892; The Old Maids’ Club, 
1892; Children of the Ghetto, 1892; Merely 
Mary Ann, 1893 ; The Master, 1895 ; Dreamers 
of the Ghetto, 1898; The Mantle of Elijah, 
1900; Jinny the Carrier, 1919. 

Short Stories: Ghetto Tragedies, 1893; 
The King of Schnorrers, 1894 ; They That 
Walk in Darkness, 1899 ; The Grey Wig, 1903 ; 
Ghetto Comedies, 1907. 

Poems: Blind Children, 1903; Ibn Gabirol’s 
Poems (translated from the Hebrew) 1923. 

Miscellaneous: Without Prejudice, 1896; 
Italian Fantasies, 1910; The War for the 
World, 1916; The Principle of Nationalities, 
1917; Chosen Peoples, 1918; The Voice of 
Jerusalem, 1920; Watchman, What of the 
Night? 1923. 
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